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O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-R-E 

TRACTOR TYRES 



Look at that O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-R-E on the tread of a 
GO0&YEAR self •cleaning Sure-Grip! That’s what gives 
yoU mute work from your tractor in less time* It gives 
more inaction — cuts down slippage. Each sturdy tread 
bar baa a “bite-edge” — it penetrates, grips and Iftills 
under the toughest soil conditions. Tests prove that 
GO06DEIR self-cleaning tread . * . O-P-E-N at the centre 
• . % takes you 22% further, in the same time, than other 
tractor tyros* Profit from this proved tyre. 
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STEAM! 

STEAM STERILISATION 

means Reduced Costs. 
a QUICKSTEAM Vertical Boiler 

(either mobile or in a fixed position) 

is the answer to your problems, 

[ S for Earth Sterilisation. 

T ,, Cooking of Pig Food, etc. 

G „ Sterilisation of Dairy Utensils. 
m »» Steam-Cleaning all Farm and Dairy 
_ Walls, Floors and Machinery. 

Quick — Economical— Efficient. 

Nurserymen, Vegetable Growers, Dairy and Pig 
Farmers — MODERNISE and HYGIENISE. 

Call, Write or phone — 

FUEL POWER ENGINEERING CO., 

118 Marrlckville Road, Marrickville— Phones LA3I38 (3 linos) 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

PREVENTION OF BUCK DISEASE 

Use “COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep. 


PRICES: 


50 c.c. 

sufficient to treat 25 sheep 

2/6 

100 c.c. 

•t i* »* 50 M • • 

4 /- 

250 c.c. 

125 

M *• »* 1 »• • • 

7/3 

500 c.c. 

„ „ „ 250 „ 

13/6 

1,000 c.c. 

.. .. 500 

26 /- 


The Vaccine is obtainable from the Senior Commonwealth Medical 
Officer, Customs House, Circular Quay, Sydney, and from the 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 




SAVE while you plan your future home. Then save for those little improvement! 
which go to build up the comfort and contentment of family life in a home- * 



SAVE for your holidays — that break in the routine of the year when you throw 
off dull care and make that trip of your dreams which will give you freah joy ir 
living* 


OUR PURPOSE *• to help you in every way possible to make these saving#. Consult our 
nearest Branch or Agency and start that Purpose Savings Account at once. 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 

OF AUSTRALIA 


THERE'S A BRANCH OR AGENCY IN YOUR DISTRICT 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
From the Minister for Agriculture. 


To all who are engaged in the practice of 
agriculture in any of its many branches / 
extend my sincere wish that the year 1947 
will prove a bounteous one , and that the dark 
shadow of drought which has for so long hung 
aver our State may disappear. I do this , not 
only as the Minister for Agriculture of the 
State, but also as one who has devoted himself 
to the oldest and most honourable of all 
human endeavours. 

I do desire to stress , however, the recurrence 
of those periods when the rainfall is below the 
requirements of crops and stock, even though 
the area affected and the incidence may vary, 
and that in consequence it is our duty in normal 
seasons to make due provision for the safeguard 
of our asset when we are called upon to face 
nature's frown. 

My journeying s throughout England and Scot- 
land as leader of the Government-sponsored 
Stock Purchasing Delegation have further con- 
vinced me, were such necessary, that in the 
attainment of suecess in the raising of stock the 


Edinburgh , 

Scotland, 

December 6, 1946. 


two great essentials are breeding and feeding. 
In every stud and stock raising property I hare 
visited I have found that prime considerations of 
the owners are the improvement of pastures and 
the provision of fodder supplies adequate to 
maintain stock in good condition and full pro- 
duction throughout the long and severe winter 
months. That it is in this regard that not a few 
of our own fanners ami graders fall short of their 
responsibility to themselves cannot be contested. 

Shortly 1 will be leaving for the United States 
of America and Canada with other members of 
the Delegation in further pursuance of our 
important mission, but wr are all looking forward 
to an early return to sunny Xew South I Coles. 

The stud stock already purchased represents a 
substantial contribution to the improi'cment of 
the standard of our flocks and herds, and / feel 
that the Premier's decision, which wc are imple- 
menting through our tour, will prove of inestim- 
able benefit to the stock-raising industry of the 
State. ♦ 



Minister for Agriculture. 
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SEED OATS FOR 1947 SOWING. 


Notes on the Varieties Included in the Emergency Plan. 

Recommendations for All Purposes. 

W. M. Curteis, B.Sc.Agr., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

ONLY four varieties of oats, viz., Algerian, Belar, Fulghum and Mulga are included in 
the emergency plan for the purchase and distribution of seed oatsi in New South Wales 
for 1947 seeding — details of which were given in the December issue. 

These varieties will suffice for all requirements in any district of the State— 
whether the farmer desires to use the crop for (a) grazing only, (b) hay or grain, 
(c) early grazing followed by hay or grain production — provided the right variety is 
selected for the locality and the proposed use of the crop. 


The following brief notes on the value of 
these varieties for the several purposes and 
on their distinguishing characteristics will 
enable the farmer to make a sound choice 
of varieties to suit his needs. 

Varieties for Grazing Only. 

Fulghum produces excellent early feed 
and may be successively grazed well into 
the early summer months. It is the best 
grazing oat variety for all districts of the 
State, when late autumn and winter feed 
is required. It is not a suitable variety 
for producing hay or grain crops after graz- 
ing, because of its weak straw and suscep- 
tibility to oat smut. 

Algerian is late maturing, and therefore is 
best suited for the districts of good rainfall 
sufch as the coast, tablelands and higher por- 
tions of the slopes. It does not produce 
the bulk of early fodder that Fulghum 
yields, but excels that variety in spring and 
early summer grazing. 

Varieties for Hay or Grain. 

Algerian produces a good quality hay and 
medium quality grain, and is the most suit- 
able variety for these purposes on the table- 
lands and higher portions of the slopes dis- 
tricts. It is too late maturing for the main 
vheat areas. 

Belar is the best variety for hay or grain 
'in the main wfyeat areas of moderate rainfall. 
The straw is tall, not coarse, and moderately 
strong, producing a good quality hay and 
chaff. The grain is of good quality and of 
<an even grade for milling purposes. 



Mulga is a very early maturing variety 
and is only suited for the drier areas in the 
western plains. Both the hay and grain 
are of medium quality, but this variety has 
not the yielding capacity of the later varie- 
ties and does not recover well after graz- 
ing. 

Varieties for Early Grazing Followed by Hay 
or Grain Crop. 

Algerian (for the tablelands and higher 
portions of the slopes districts) and Belar 
(for the main wheat areas) are both excel- 
lent varieties for this purpose. 

Distinction of Varieties on Grain Sample. 

Farmers and depot-keepers may have to 
distinguish between these varieties on 
samples. The following brief descriptions 
will enable this to be done: — 

Where both grains of each spikelet carry 
a weak awn, the variety is Algerian. The 
grain is brown, rather long and pointed, and 
numerous basal hairs can be seen around a 
definite basal scar at the base of the primary 
grain. 

Belar also has a brown grain, but k can 
readily be distinguished by the strong awn 
only on the primary grain, and there are no 
basal hairs around the basal scar. 

Fulghum has a brown grain with, often, 
dun mottlings on the brown background. 
It has only a weak to intermediate awn on 
the primary grain which is sometimes miss- 
ing. 

Mulga has a creamy-white to light-brown 
grain, with a strong awn only on the primary 
grain. • 
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THE GROWING OF CELERY. 


A Ready 
Demand Exists 
for a 

Quality Product. 


Contributed by 
j he Division of 
Plant Industry. 



Celery Blanched with Boards, Anna Bay. 


CELERY has been brought into prominence on the Sydney markets by long, white celery 
grown in South Australia, and which still dominates the market from April to September. 
In recent years a few growers in Sydney, Wellington, Moss Vale, Anna Bay and the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area have commenced to produce celery which compares favour- 
ably with the South Australian product, and there is now ample evidence that fresh, 
green celery of good appearance and high quality can be grown in New South Wales. 
The well-blanched, long-stemmed product marketed by some local growers meets a 
ready demand in the Sydney market and new growers who have suitable soil and are 
prepared to study the technique of production should meet with success. 


Factors essential to success in celery 
growing are suitable climate and soil, and 
abundant water supply; many parts of New 
South Wales have these three essentials. 

South Australian growers generally are 
most efficient ; they realise that celery 
demands very exacting conditions and care, 
and their crops do not want for attention in 
any detail. The leading growers for many 
years have selected seed plants from the best 
of tl\pir crops and so have evolved fixed 
varieties eminently suitable to their own 
conditions. 

Soil and Water Supply. 

For celery the soil must be well drained, 
yet have a good water-holding capacity ; it 
must be abundantly supplied with plant 
food materials and rich in organic matter. 
Where the soil is not naturally well supplied 
with organic matter exceptionally large 
quantities of animal manure, or green man- 
ure crops, should be worked into it before 


growing celery. Also, soils that are inclined 
to be acid should be limed, preferably with 
dolomite lime, at the rate pf 2 tons per acre. 

Practically the whole of the celery pro- 
duced in the United States is grown on re- 
claimed swamps, the soil nearly always being 
pure peat. In South Australia the soil varies 
in character, excellent celery being grown 
on alluvial loams and other soils containing 
abundance of organic matter. 

It is impossible to grow celery without a 
reliable water supply, for the crop must be 
heavily supplied with water to produce 
heavy yields and high quality. 

Climate. 

Although this crop is classed as a cool 
climate plant, good results can he obtained 
in warm districts— .-the only portion of 
South Wales which is not suitable to cou/- 
mercial celery growing being the far North 
Coast district. 
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Best climatic conditions are to be found in 
a cool district, with cool nights and warm 
days. A district with a low rainfall is pre- 
ferable, as this feature greatly reduces loss 
from disease. 

Celery is subject to both frost injury and 
sun scald, but if correctly grown it will 
withstand both to a marked degree. 

Time of Sowing. 

On the coast seeding can be carried out 
during August, and during the period 
November to February. Many growers 
have found August the most satisfactory 
time to sow seed, as the crop can be forced 



Correctly Grown Celery Seedling Ready for 
Trane planting. 

Note sturdiness and also the bunches of fibrous roots, the 
result of tap-root trimming. 

along and harvested early in the new year 
before the South Australian crop is on the 
market. This early crop can be grown in 
four and a half months in reclaimed swamp 
soils in the Sydney and Anna Bay areas 
and elsewhere along the coast. 

Raising the Seedlings. 

Celery seed is extremely small and diffi- 
cult to germinate, and every care must be 
dxenrised in raising the seedlings. Newly 
geminated seedlings are extremely small 
and tender; they make very little growth 
duriq^ffie first four weeks, and require 

Pagf 
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constant care to protect them from frost 
injury and sun scald. 

For the seed-bed, an open textured soil 
Should be turned over, working in a small 
amount of superphosphate and heavy 
dressings of decayed organic matter. This 
should be done several weeks before the 
seed is sown. Thoroughly water the beds, 
then cultivate with a forked hoe. Regularly 
water and cultivate to improve soil texture 
and germinate and destroy weeds. Finally 
reduce the seed-bed to a fine surface by 
raking. Seed-beds must be firmed to pre- 
vent drying out near the surface. 

Seed should be sown in shallow furrows 
spaced 6 inches apart. These furrows are 
% inch deep, and may be made by pressing 
the edge of a board into the soil. Flop the 
board over on its other edge for the next 
furrow; if the board is 6 inches wide the 
furrows will be spaced correctly. The seed 
is sown thinly, then covered by dragging 
the edge of the planting board across the 
bed. The soil is then firmed over the 
furrows by pressing with the flat of the 
board. 

Water the bed thoroughly with a fine 
spray, and then mulch with rotted manure. 
Water each morning if the weather be fine 
to assure a supply of moisture in the surface 
soil. At no time should the surface soil be 
allowed to become dry. 

Germination will take place in one week 
during warm weather and in up to three 
and a half weeks in cool weather. Some 
growers erect light hessian covers over the 
beds in hot weather to protect the plants 
from sun scald. It is much better practice, 
however, to irrigate regularly, even twice 
daily, and grow hardy seedlings in the sun, 
than to risk soft, cover-grown seedlings, 
which may be destroyed by hot weather 
when they are transplanted. 

If germination is good and a thick stand 
of seedlings occurs, the plants should be 
thinned out. Some growers prick out the 
seedlings into other beds in order to obtain 
sturdy plants for transplanting. 

Root Trimming. 

This operation is carried out when the 
seedlings are about 2 or 3 inches in height. 
It results in the formation of strong fibrous 
feeding roots. 
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A sharp-edged tool is forced under the 
rows of plants at a depth of 2 inches, thus 
severing the tap root. There are several 
tools suitable for this job; one is a narrow, 
flat-faced spade which has a fine, keen edge. 
A good tool is a long-bladed knife, which 
can be run along the rows at an angle, thus 
severing the tap. 

If the seedlings are to be pricked out 
before being transplanted to the field, the 
taps can be severed when the plants are 
lifted for pricking out. It is most import- 
ant to water the plants heavily immediately 
after root trimming to prevent excessive 
wilting and to allow the plants to form fresh 
feeding roots quickly. 

Field Preparation. 

The celery field must have a deep and 
early preparation, including the incorpora- 
tion into the soil of as much organic matter 
as possible. Poultry manure is ideal for 
this crop in heavy soils, although equal parts 
of poultry and cow manure are more suit- 
able for open-textured soils. The first 
ploughing should be as deep as practicable 
for the type of soil used. Thereafter culti- 
vate to destroy weeds, and replough to a 
depth of 6 inches a short time before trans- 
planting. Use the cultivator freely, and 
have the soil in the best possible condition. 

Transplanting. 

Seedlings are ready to set out when thev 
are from 4 to 6 inches high. They should 
have a sturdy root and stem growth and 
should be dug from the bed so that as much 
root and soil as possible are lifted with 
them. 

The seedlings should be set out in rows 
spaced 3 feet apart, the plants being spaced 
6 to 8 inches apart in the row’s. After 
striking out the drills, 10 cw r t. of a mixture 
consisting of two parts superphosphate and 
one part of sulphate of ammonia or 10 to 
15 cwt. isf a complete fertilizer per acre 
should be incorporated into the soil along 
the drills. It is advisable to run irrigation 
water down the drill before setting out the 
plants. Usually the seedlings are set into 
the damp soil not deeper than 2 to 3 inches 
below the original soil level. The objection 
to deep planting lies in the danger of the 
plants behig destroyed by disease, which 
attacks the stem and heart when covered 
with soil. It is a mistake to trench celery 
in this country. 5 


The bed method of planting celery, in 
which rows are about one foot apart, is only 
to be considered if the grower is content to 
‘grow small mature plants, since this method 
restricts plant development. The South 
Australians set out two rows one foot apart, 
then a space of three feet between the 
next set of tw'o rows. Water is applied down 
between the two close row’s — the wide rows 
being left for cultivation purposes only. 
The objection to this method of planting is 
poor air ventilation between the rows, 
encouraging the development of fungous 
and bacterial diseases. However, the amount 
of blanching material is reduced by half, 
as only the outside of the double row r s 
require to be blanched. 

Good Crop Management is Essential. 

The management of the celery crop in 
the field is most important ; upon it depends 
the success of the venture. Celery should 
be forced along at all times. Lack of 
uniform growing conditions may cause 
serious defects such as hollow stem, pithi- 
ness, premature seed-head formation, loss 
of quality, excessive fibre and coarseness. 

Irrigation Practice. 

Celery is extremely shallow rooting, and 
at no time should the soil be allowed to dry 
out, even temporarily. Provided the ground 



Blanching Celery. Note the Length of the Plants. 


is well drained it is almost impossible to 
over-water in fine weather, but disease is 
encouraged if the surface soil becomes 
saturated over a long period. The crop 
should be cultivated as soon as the ground 
is dry enough after irrigating. 


Page S 
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In the early stages of growth the plants 
may be watered thrice weekly, provided the 
weather is fine. In the latter stages of 
growth it is essential to water twice a week. 
Furrow irrigation is much more effective 
than overhead watering as the top growth 
is kept dry. 

South Australian growers water down 
between the two close rows. This method 
may be quite all right in a dry climate, but 
in other areas it may result in increase in 
disease due to the irrigation furrow remain- 
ing wet for considerable periods. 

The best practice is to have single rows 
3 feet apart with a water furrow running 
along each row. The furrow should be 
close to the plants in the early stages of 
growth, and as the plants develop the furrow 
should be re-made until it is out in the 
middle of the land between the rows of 
plants. This method not only encourages 
the roots to spread, but it also facilitates 
cultivation. Single-row planting and the 
furrow method of watering enable fertiliser 
to be spread and worked into the soil effec- 
tively. 

Crop Nutrition. 

Poultry manure is ideal for celery in 
heavy soils; for more open textured soil, a 
mixture of equal parts of poultry manure 
and cow manure is more suitable. As much 
as ioo tons per acre of animal manure may 
be worked into the soil during the prepara- 
tion and growing period, and just before 
transplanting into the field the soil should 
be given a dressing of io cwt. per acre of a 
mixture of two parts superphosphate and 
one part sulphate of ammonia. If poultry 
manure has been used liberally in the pre- 
paration of the soil, 8 cwt. of superphosphate 
should be applied and the sulphate of 
ammonia omitted. Where animal manure 
is scarce, io to 15 cwt. of a complete fer- 
tiliser containing 5 per cent, nitrogen, 10 
per cent, phosphoric acid and 5 per cent, 
potash is suggested. 

Side Dressings are Essential. 

Side dressings of liquid manure or of a 
mixture of superphosphate two parts and 
sulphate of ammonia one part should be 
given at regular intervals during the early 
stages so as to force the growth of the 
plants. Later, when the plants have been 
about two months in the field, they can be 
dressed with poultry manure, sulphate of 
Page 6 


ammonia or nitrate of soda, and this 
dressing repeated if necessary. The amount 
and frequency of side dressings depend 
entirely upon the growth and progress of 
the crop. It is important to keep nitrogen 
up to the plants, particularly in the last 
stages of growth. 

Cultivation. 

Cultivate to destroy weeds and to keep 
the surface soil loose and friable. When the 
plants are young cultivation may be deep, 
but as the plants grow it must become pro- 
gressively shallower to avoid injuring the 
roots. 

Blanching the Crop. 

When the crop has the appearance of 
being three weeks off maturity it should 
be put through the finishing-off stage — 
blanching — and finally forced for the pro- 
duction of high quality, long, centre stems. 
Blanching is done by excluding the light 
from the plants, thus preventing the forma- 
tion of chlorophyll (the green colouring 
matter) in the plant cells. 

Strips of sisalkraft or boards may be 
used for the blanching process. The method 
of placing the boards in position is to lay 
them fiat on either side of plant rows, force 
the inside edge against the plants, and then 
raise to a vertical position, bringing up all 
outside leaves and trash. The board should 
be placed in the soil at least 1 inch deep. 
The boards should be at least 10 inches wide 
— pieces of scrap board may be nailed 
together with laths to make boards that are 
wide enough. The boards, which are then 
parallel, with the celery in between, are 
kept in position by means of a wire clip 
or short stake. Sisalkraft is used exten- 
sively for blanching, and it has proved quite 
satisfactory. The paper is kept in position 
by wire hoops. Sheets of galvanised iron 
have been tried but have proved too heating 
in this State, causing scalding and*pithiness 
as well as encouraging fungous and bacterial 
diseases. 

The next procedure is to apply a heavy 
dressing of either poultry manure, nitrate 
of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, to the 
soil between rows; heavy waterings follow 
at three-days intervals. 

The nitrogen and the water force the 
undeveloped heart leaves and stems and the 
boards, which exclude the light, produce 
thfe blanched effect the new growth. 
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Celery need not be blanched; actually a 
large amount of the celery reaching Sydney 
market is not blanched. Green celery has a 
much stronger flavour than the blanched 
stalks. 

The English method of blanching celery 
is to throw up furrows along the rows of 
plants. Many English growers plant out 
the celery in trenches, then throw up the 
soil to force extra length in the stems. The 
hilling starts when the plants are com- 
paratively young and is continued at all 
stages. American celery growers in the 
muck lands of Ohio and New York States 
throw up furrows of soil in the last stages 
of the growth of the plant. 

The celery growers of South Australia, 
the Japanese growers of Oregon, U.S.A.. 
and the Californian growers, however, 
blanch their celery by means of strips of 
timber, tarred paper, or sheets of galvanised 
iron placed on each side of the maturing 
celery plants. 

Success in celery culture does not lie in 
the blanching of the stalks, but in the grow- 
ing of well-developed heads of high quality. 

If one acre of celery is being grown it is 
not necessary to have boards or sisalkraft 
sufficient to blanch an acre at a time. It 
is only necessary to have two lots of boards 
or sisalkraft, and to move one lot each week 
front the blanched marketable plants to a 
fresh green lot. 

Harvesting. 

The inexperienced grower may have 
difficulty in ascertaining the mature stage 
of celery. The best thing to do is to cut 
the crop when it is large enough and when 
the market price is satisfactory. 

The method of harvesting consists of 
releasing the boards, and then, with a long 
knife cutting off the plants below the crown, 
leaving the roots in the ground. 

All outer leaves that are yellow, too short, 
coarse, thin in diameter and generally of 
coarse, inferior quality should be stripped 
off. Usually more than half the leaves arc 
stripped off, leaving only the high quality, 
centre heart stalks. The base or butt of 
the plant is then trimmed with a knife. 

Marketing. 

South Australian celery is marketed in 
large cases, some of which are hessian or 
cheesecloth lined. The ^pace between trie 
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slats gives some ventilation, but quite in- 
sufficient for this vegetable, which often 
comes over from Adelaide unchilled. 

The Americans grow a short-stemmed 
celery* which has a very compact heart. This 
celery is stood up in crates with the butts 
down. The slats give plenty of ventilation 
to the plants, which are not compacted and 
compressed as is the case when the stalks 
are packed flat. 

Disease and Insect Control. 

Celery seed should be treated in hot 
water before sowing. Tie the seed loosely, 
Ya lb. at a time, in cheesecloth bags and 
suspend in a large volume of water (a 
kerosene-tin full) previously heated to 125 



A Selected Seed Plant of Export White Celery. 


deg. Fahr. (57 deg. C.). Use a small lamp 
to maintain the temperature or insulate the 
tin in a box of straw. Treat for 10 minutes. 
After treatment, spread out the seed to 
dry in the shade. Do not treat weak seed, 
and if in doubt, make a trial first with a 
small quantity of seed. 

Celery is at all times subject to attack by 
aphids ; these insects are controlled bv spray- 
ing with nicotine sulphate, which should be 
added to Bordeaux spray at the rate of 12 
fluid ounces to 40 gallons of spray. 

There are many diseases of celery, chief 
of which is Chocolate Leaf Spot. The 
method of disease prevention is to give the 
plants plenty of air space when planting, 
thorough cultivation at all times and regular 
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spraying with Bordeaux mixture or dust- 
ing with copper carbonate. 

• 

Seed Selection. 

Having grown a satisfactory crop, it is 
most important to select plants for the pro- 
duction of seed for the following year. Only 
the most desirable plants should be selected. 
By this means there will be a gradual 
improvement in the quality of the crop. 

The chief points to consider in selecting 
plants are : — 

1. Size of plants (the Sydney market 
demand is for large stalks). 

2. Compactness of centre and heart leaves 
and stems. 

3. Colour of stems — they must be free 
of blemishes. 

4. Quality — usually judged by solidity of 
stalk, texture and absence of fibre, etc. 

5. Freedom from disease. 


Varieties. ^ 

Export White or South Australian White. 
— This is the long, Adelaide type. It is a 
non-hearting variety, with exceptionally 
long, clean stems which blanch to a fine 
golden cream colour. Its best feature is 
outstanding disease resistance. 

Golden Self Blanching . — An American 
heart celery from eastern U.S.A., where it 
is grown without blanching boards. The 
heavy outer leaves give enough protection 
with slight soil hilling to give perfect blanch- 
ing. This celery is of outstanding quality, 
but it is rather subject to Chocolate Leaf 
Spot. 

Golden Plume . — Very similar to Golden 
Self Blanching; is reputed to be of French 
origin. This variety is of equal quality to 
the lastmentioned variety and is much 
shorter in stem. 

Utah . — A green-stemmed celery of out- 
outstanding disease resistance which should 
do well in this country. The stems are 
fibrous, medium in length, and have a 
strong, characteristic flavour. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— January, 1947. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Varieties Listed for January. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Phenomenal Five Months — K. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — K. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Ssckst Aimes are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947 . 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) . February 19, 20, 21, 22 


Queanbeyan (D. Vest) February 2T, 22 

Walcha (T. C Bath) February 25, 26 

Dorrigo (W. Tomlinson) February 27, 28 

Tumut March 4, 5 

Jingellic (A. G. McVean) March 5 

Gulgong March 1 2 


Blayney (K. Gresscr) March 18, 19 

Warialda (L. Rolfe) March l8, 19 

Camden (G. F. Sid man) March 20, 21, 22 

Sydney R.A.S. (G. C. Somerville) Mar. 29 to Ap. 9 
Bellingen (C. P. Franey) ......... April 22, 23 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) ... April 24, 25, 26 
Walbundrie (C. Leischke) October 1 


Pafm S 
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Testing Yates Seeds for germination. Over 17,000 of these tests are made in 
Yates' modern laboratory each year. 



Sardi 


emn 



with YATES’ Reliable SEEDS 


COR well over a century, generations of happy, successful gardeners have practised 
and passed on the maxim, " The crops you grow can be no better than the seeds 
you sow 

And to-day, as in the past, they sow “ Yates’ ” knowing full well that behind 
their efforts stands the most modern seed organization in the Southern Hemisphere; an 
organization where scientific seed testing (for germination) plant checking and seed 
cleaning are routine. 

These gardeners are confident always they will have no worries about quality — 
the^ have found the secret of carefree gardening with YATES* RELIABLE SEEDS. 

Yates’ sealed and DATED packet seeds are available from leading stores 
throughout the Commonwealth. Choose your favourites from the Yates’ display stands 
at your local store. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

u Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Telephone: Letters: Telegrams: 

MA 6771 (9 lines). Box 27P7, G.P.O., Sydney. “ Seedsman, Sydney." 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR NEW SOUTH WALES: 

HRaELLSBERIEI FARM HRCHUEIT PIT. LTD. 

George Street, Concord W ejt Sydney. UF 2350 
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TEMPORARY PASTURES IN THE WHEAT ROTATION 
A Means of Increasing Animal Products. 

J. N. Whittet, H.D.A., Chief Agrostologist. 

THE demand for increased quantities of animal products of all descriptions means that 
greater calls will be made on pasture and crop areas, and consequently, in addition to 
conducting good pasture management practices, an endeavour must be made to establish 
additional areas of sown pastures and grazing lucerne. 

One major difficulty to contend with in this work is the fact that superphosphate — 
an essential in pasture establishment operations — is still not freely available in large 
quantities for use in inland farming and grazing areas. Details of the amounts of fertilizer 
that may be purchased are obtainable from fertilizer agents. The only alternative to 
sowing pastures and lucerne the most effective way, that is on well-worked fallows with 
1 cwt. superphosphate per acre, will be to plant such species as Wimmera Rye, lucerne, 
and some of the clovers on at least a proportion of the wheat area to be sown next! 
autumn, as under these conditions the grass and clover seedlings will have access to 


some fertilizer. 

The seeding rate for wheat under these condi- 
tions should not exceed 45 Ih. per acre (on soils 
which produce a rank growth use only 30 lb. per 
acre) in order to give the pasture plants a chance 
to become established and not be unduly crowded 
by the rapid growing cereal. 

Should the spring be dry, the young pasture 
plants arc likely to suffer, because the more robust 
rooting systems of the cereal plants will un- 
favourably compete with those of the pasture 
plants for soil moisture. 

Where pasture seeding with a cereal is to be 
carried out, wheat is preferred to oats, as the 
latter crop crowds the pasture seedlings more 
than wheat plants. 

The recommendations of pasture mixtures for 
the various wheat zones — as shown in the map 
which accompanies this article — are as follows : — 

Pasture Recommendations. 

Wheat Zone No. I. 

Sow a mixture of Italian Rye io lb. and Red 
clover 4 lb. seed per acre; on heavy basaltic flats, 
add 2 lb. Black Medic ( Medicago lupulina) seed 
to the mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 5. 

Sow Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb., Subter- 
ranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb., Ball 
clover 1 lb M Barrel clover 1 lb., and Burr trefoil 
1 lb. per acre on soils of good depth ; where soils 
are shallow, omit the lucerne from the mixture 
and increase the Wimmera Rye to 3 lb. and the 
Ball and Barrel clovers and Burr tiefoil to 2 lb. 
ot each per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 13. 

In the higher rainfall sections of this area 
Italian Rye 10 lb. and Red clover 4 lb. is a satis- 
factory mixture for a short term pasture of two 
years. Where a hardier mixture is required, plant 
Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 3 lb., Ball clover 2 lb. per acre; on 
deep, well-drained soils add 1 lb. of lucerne seed 
to this mixture. 


Wheat Zones Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, Q, 10, 11, and 12. 

Where soils are friable and deep use a mixture 
of Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb. and Burr 
trefoil 2 lb. per acre; on the heavier types of 
country, unsuitable for lucerne, sow Wimmera 
Rye 3 lb. and Burr trefoil 4 lb. per acre. The 
lower rainfall sections of Zone No. 12 are too 
dry for lucerne and there the Wimmera Rye-Burr 
trefoil mixture should be planted. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 7 and 14. 

Plant Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb., Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb. where 
soils are of good depth; on shallower country, 
use Wimmera Rye 3 lb. and Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 8, 17 and 18. 

In Zones Nos. 8 and 17 and the good rainfall 
sections of Zone No. 18, sow similar mixtures to 
those given for Zone No. 6; use Subterranean 
clover (early strain) 1 lb., and Barrel clover 1 lb., 
instead of Subterranean clover (mid -season 
strain), in the lower rainfall parts of Zones Nos. 
17 and 18. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 15, 19 and the Eastern half of 
Zone No. 20. 

Use Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb., Subter- 
ranean clover (early strain) 2 lb., Ball clover 1 lb. 
and Barrel clover 1 lb. per acre on deep soils. 
In the case of shallow soils omit the lucerne and 
increase the Ball and Barrel clover seedings to 
2 lb. each. 

Wheat Zone No. 16 and the Western half of 
Zone No. 20. 

Plant Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb., Ball 
clover 1 lb., Barrel clover 1 lb., Burr trefoil 1 lb. 
per acre on deep soils; for soils of poor depth 
use a mixture per acre of Wimmera Rye 3 lb., 
Ball and Barrel clovers and Burr trefoil 2 lb. 
of each. The lower rainfall sections of Zone 
No. 20 are too dry for lucerne. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 21 and 22. 

In these Zones sow Wimmera Rye 3 lb., and 
Burr trefoil 3 lb. per acre. 
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Irrigated Areas. (A superphosphate ration is 
available for establishing pastures under irri- 
gation.) 

The most satisfactory method of establishing 
pastures on irrigated country is to sow the grass 
and clover seeds mixture on a correctly graded 
and well prepared seed bed, and not with a crop 
of wheat. 

Suitable temporary pasture mixtures for irri- 
gated country would be : — 

A. Where the amount of water is limited in 
quantity: — Wimmera Rye 2 lb., lucerne 
2 lb., and Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 2 lb. per acre. 

11 In areas where the water supplies are 
plentiful:- — Italian Rye 2 11)., Wimmera 
Rye 2 lb., Perennial Rye 4 lb., Red clover 
2 lb.. Subterranean clover (mid-season 
strain) 2 lb., lucerne 2 lb. per acre. On 
shallow soils having impervious subsoils 
close to the surface, omit lucerne from 
the mixture. 

General Notes. 

Owing to the large amount of '‘hard” seed in 
Ball and Burr clovers, only scarified seed of thoe 
species should be planted. 

One of the disadvantages of sowing lucerne 
with wheat, is that if the spring and early sum- 
mer months turn in very dry, this legume is un- 
likely to become established satisfactorily when 
sown with a cover crop. 
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In heavier rainfall districts and under irriga- 
tion, other grasses and clovers such as Phalaris 
tuberosa, Perennial Rye, White clover, are suit- 
able for the establishment of permanent pastures; 
these species, however, are too valuable to include 
in the wheat rotation as they would be approaching 
their maximum carrying capacity when wheat was 
to be planted again. 

Any farmer requiring details of suitable per- 
manent pasture mixtures for his country should 
write to this Department for recommendations 

Further details covering pasture improvement 
operations will be found in the following publica- 
tions which can he obtained, free of cost, from 
the Department of Agriculture, Sydney: — 

Pasture Improvement in Northern Tableland 
Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in Central and Southern 
Tableland Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in the Slopes, Plains and 
Western Division 

Lucerne as Pasture in Western Districts. 

Methods of Establishing Improved Pastines. 

Methods and Machinery for Top-dressing Pas- 
tures. 

Pasture Management. 

Pasture Improvement on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. 


Biological Control of St. John’s Wort. 

Spectacular Work by Insects. 


Agrktjlti kal science lias many weapons in its 
armoury, and there are more ways of killing a 
weed than by hoeing it out or poisoning it. St. 
John’s Wort is still another farm pest which is 
being attacked successfully through the agency ot 
another form of life. 

Mr. A. Pearson, Weeds Officer, recently visited 
St. John’s Wort areas in Victoria and New South 
Wales in company with officers of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, wort areas in 
the Ovens and Kiewa Valley districts in Victoria 
being investigated with particular regard to 
biological control methods. The C.S.I.R. have 
released three different insects since ig34 in the 
Ovens Valley in an endeavour to control the 
spread of St. John’s W T ort. These insects comprise 
a root borer known as Agrillus hypcrici , and two 
leaf-eating beetles, known as Chrysulimi hypcrici , 
and Chrysolina gemellata. 

The control that has been effected by these in- 
sects, particularly the two last-named beetles, is 
most spectacular. The beetles are now spread over 
a distance of approximately 40 miles of the Ovens 


Valley and have freed numerous substantial areas 
of St. Johns Wort. There appears to he little 
doubt that this weed will be destroyed in Victoria 
by these beetles. 

Beetles wen. collected for liberation in New 
South Wales, and liberations were made at Tum- 
barumba. Mudgee. and Nulla Mountain, near Ryl- 
stone. Liberations 01 these beetles have been made 
previously at these centres. At Tumba rumba a 
liberation made in December, 1044. has developed 
satisfactorily and there appears to be every reason 
to hope that they will carry out the same spectacu- 
lar work in that district as in Victoria. Prospects 
arc not quite so bright in the Mudgee district, but 
the liberation of the beetles made in 104^ has 
persisted and the insect may adapt itself to the 
hotter, drier conditions of the Mudgee area. The 
root boring insect, Agrillus hypcrici, is established 
at Mudgee and is definitely killing out some of the 
wort. Its work is, however, very slow, and it 
appears that if it is to succeed in bringing about 
control a very long period of years may have to 
elapse. 
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Apollo. 

Coddington, C. E. & A. R., Moulton Farm, 
Harden. 

Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Baldmin . — 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Trengrovc, C. D., “Hillview,” Koorawatha. 
Watson Est. E. W., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, Young. 

Baringa . — 

Capps, A. E., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Bencubbin . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, J. W., “Uley,” Ardlethan. 

Elder, J. L., “Rockhall Mains,” Kamarah. 
Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Richens, T. E., “Warrawee,” Ardlethan. 
Turnbull, J., & Son, “Sherwood Park,” Ardle- 
than. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View,” Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, F. A., “Uley,” Ardlethan. 
Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 
Renshaw, C, “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 

Heath, H. H., “Eugildry Leadville. 

Rowbotham Bros., Box Valley, Duncdoo. 
Sullivan, T. P., Dunedoo. 

Hookway, S., “La Questa,” Leadville. 
Deutcher, Les., Eden, Birriwa. 

Ewin, C., “Fenella,” Birriwa. 

Granger, F. H., Black Hill, Birriwa. 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Ward, G., “Girrawheen,” Grenfell. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside,” Grenfell. 

Wood, K., “Boongalla,” Rocky Glen, via Coona- 
barabran. 

McEvoy, J„ “Levuka,” Gugaldie. 

Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, R. £>., Brocklesby. 

Ross, C. E., Broqklesby. 

Ross, S. W., & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Hutson, F. O.. Walbundrie. 

Adami, A. H., Farm 161, Stoney Point, via 
Leeton. 

Atnos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Ashworth, E. J.,, Lauda wne, Bathurst Road. 
Arnold, R,, Farm \% Corbie Hill Road, Leeton. 
Baker, M., Temora. 
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Bradford, R. & V., Cooringec, Nubba, via Wal- 
lendbeen. 

Blythe, 1 )., North Groongal, Carrathool. 

Bowditch, C., Farm 1390, Hanwood. 

Boxsell, L. B., “Cherry Wood,” Cullinga Mines, 
via Wallendbeen. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 

Cuthbcrt, H. H., Grong Grong. 

Cooper, S. J., Rock Dale, Barmedman. 

Davy’s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

Davidson, D„ Calitris, Young. 

Denyer, A. N., Mimosa Road, Temora. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gurnble. 

Dickie, Mrs. A., Box 106, VV, Griffith. 

Davison, N. R., Werrington, Cunningar. 

Edwards, J.. Eglington. 

Elliott, H. O., “Fairfield,” New Grenfell Road, 
Forbes. 

Forsythe, J. G., “Gwandolan,” Cootamundra. 

Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Box 
519, Leeton. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes Road, Gren- 
fell. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Vale,” West Wyalong. 

Killick, K. P v , Ulawa, Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks,” Barmedman. 

Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle,” Trundle. 

Marchington, S., Box 618 KK, Griffith. 

McDowell, E. J., Purlewaugh, Ulamambri. 

Mullens Bros., Goragilla, Binnaway. 

Michalk. G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra Road, 
Parkes. 

Mailer, R. V., Trundle Park, Bogan Gate Road, 
Trundle. 

Noakes Bros., “Rose Farm,” R.M.B., 46, Thud- 
dungra. 

O’Neill, W. A., “Yarra,” Cowra. 

O’Neill & Bowlding, “Frogmore,” Est., Frog- 
more. 

Phillips, A., “Ratho,” Young. # ' 

Pfitzner, A., Stack Pool, Goolgowi. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell 
Road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, E. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Reynolds, S. R. & Bellamy, “Burrawong,” Cum- 
nock. 

Stephens, E. F., Farm 1079. Murrami. 

Scott, W. J.. Lansdowne, Bathurst Road. 

Scott, Est. J.. Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Trotman, R. E., “Norton,” New Grenfell road. 
Forbes. 

Tr^nain,. W„ Oblev-road, Yeoval. 

Thompson, J. & Pattcjfi, T., “Baroona,” West 
\^yalong. 


Seed Wheat, Oats and Barley for 1947 Sowing. 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT hat been decided to publish again this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat, 
oats and barley who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 
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Bencubbin — continued. 

Watts, E. J. & Sons, Private Bag, Euraley, via 
Narrandera. 

Wells, W., Goolgowi. 

Windus, L. R., Cudal. 

Watts, W. C, Gumble, via Manildra. 

Wallace Bros., “Dungavan,” Temora. 

Young, J., “Southern Wood,” Cumnock. 
Young, C. R., “Hillcrest,” Ulamambri. 

Bobin . — 

Reid, G., Moorwartha. 

Bordan . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

Barber, A. E., “Embrose,” Baldry. 

Balcombe, H. J,, “Pekoona,” Toogong. 

Cullen Bros., Harden. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Bag 
Si 9, Lceton. 

Killick, K. P., “Illawa,” Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks,” Barmedman. 

Lodge, C. E., “Ellerslie,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle,” Trundle. 

McLaren, R. W., “Glenmorc,” Barmedman. 
Malcolm, A. I)., Farm 1039, Colando, via Leeton. 
McCormack, A., Farm 159, Stoney Point, via 
Leeton. 

- Quodling, W. J., “Garangcry,” Corbie Hill road, 
via Leeton. 

Russell, L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Scott, Est. J., “Hillview,” Cootamundra. 
Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack,” Young. 

Watts, E. R., Bald Hills, Manildra. 

Celebration . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Charter . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack,” Young. 

Dundee . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View,” Ardlethan. 
Black* R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W\, & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Barrett, G. & C., Woodridge, Manildra. 
Langfield, R., Morongla. 

Quinn, W. A., “Inglewood,” Young. 

. Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Eureka . — 

Bradford, R. & V., “Cooringle,” Nubba, via 
Wallendbeen. 

Cartwright, F. C, “Boundary Villa,” Sebas- 
topol. • 

Renshaw, C., “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 


Eurek a — continued. 

Stapleton, H., “Gundamain,” Cudal. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Eureka 2 . — 

Ballantync, G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 

Echo . — 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 

Fedwcb . — 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Ford . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Black, R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 
Walker, F. W., “Glenelg,” Canowindra. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside,” Grenfell. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Frohling, W., Moorwartha. 

Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Balcombe, H. J., “Pekoona,” Toogong. 
Balcombe, R. A. H., “Sussex,” Toogong. 
Bendle, W. J., “Bankside,” Monteaglc. 
Coddington, H. G., “Invergowrie,” Young. 
Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Gray, F. A., “Sterling Chase,” Cudal. 

Garry, J., “Burramunda,” Grenf ell-road, Young. 
Glenn, A., Farm 1428, Murrami. 

Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” W allendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H., Baldry. 

Johnson, T., Farm 348, Wamoon. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, Gren- 
fell. 

King, F. R., Farm 3 88, W^amoon. 

Killick. K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

Langfield, R., Morongla. 

Martens, C. F., “Quamby,” Grenfell-road, 
Young. 

Murray, R. S., “Maryville.” Cudal. 

Marchington. S., Box 618KK, Griffith. 

Rickets, C. T., “Peak View,” Young. 
Stapleton. H., “Gundamain,” Cudal. 

Scott, Est. J.. Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Salmon, M. T.. Pucawan. 

T remain, \V., Oblev-street, Yeoval. 

Thackeray, R. IT., “Woornack,” Young. 
Thornberry, L. C., “Waverty,” Private Bag, 
Cudal. _ . 

Watson, Est. E. U., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, via Young. 

Gabo . — 

McColl & Sons, H. 0 ., “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Black, R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Boxsell, L. B., “Cherry Wood,” Cutlinga Mines, 
via Wallendbeen. 

Johnson. R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, 
Grenfell. 

Kendall, Est. B. \V. J.. Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Rigby. Mrs. S. B.. “(iuyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Rickets, C. T.. Peak View, Youn;. 
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Gabo — continued. 

Roberts, N., “Hillside.” Cootamundra. 
Scott, Est. J.. “Hill view,” Cootamundra. 


Rapier — continued. 

Langfield, R.. Morongla. 

Murray, R. S., Maryville, Cudal. 


Ghurka . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Baker, M., Temora. 

Wallace Bros., iJungavan, Temora. 

Gulav . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Hutson, E. O., Walbundrie. 

Javelen . — 

McLaren, R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedinan. 
Koala . — 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Pavten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka,” Bugaldie. 

Cassells, W. T., “Omagh,” Frogmore. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Hurle, A. M., Grogan. 

Killick, K. P„ “lllawa,” Galong. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, Gren- 
fell. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Russell, L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Scott, Est. J.. Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Trotman, R. E., “Norton,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Kendec . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Kondut . — 

McLaren, R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Nabawd . — 

Watts, E. J. & Son, Euroley, via Narrandera. 


Totad\gin . — 

Aitken. W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

T urvey . — 

Reid, G.. Moorwartha. 

Frohling, W. f Moorwartha. 

Ula . — 

Miehalk. G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 

War at ah . — 

Weir Bros., Holm wood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Bradford, R. & V., “Cooringle,” Nubba, via 
Wallendbeen. 

Bottrke, P M Harden. 

Corcoran, J. R., “Ballyryan,” Boorowa. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 
Garry, J., Burramunda, Gren fell-road, Voung. 
Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

McCarthy Bros., East Grove. McMahon's Reef, 
Galong. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack,” Young. 

Ward, R., Gilgal, Frampton. 

Yalta.— 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 


Oat*. 

The Commonwealth Price* Commissioner ha* 
fixed the ceiling price at 5*. 6d. per bushel, 
F.O.R. grower'* rail siding, for approved graded 
seed oats a* listed in the M Agricultural Gasette.” 

Algerian . — 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 
Howard, G., Springdale. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 


Pusa 4. — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola/’ Ardlethan. 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Ranee . — 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Rapier , — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Stewart, J. L., “Mcroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holm wood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O,, & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Marshall, A. O. St B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Coddington, J. T„ “Homeleigh,” Cunningar. 
Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Bag 
519, Leeton. 

Hodges^ G. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Valley,” West Wyalong. 
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Belar . — 

Black, R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Hockings, J., Bumbaldry, via Cowra. 

Batkin, E. A., Greenthorpe. 

Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Campbell, A., “Billabulla,” Young. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Quinn, W. A.. Inglewood, Young. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Burke . — 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge," Cano- 
windra. 

Fulghum . — 

Crick, T. F., Binginbar, Gollan. 


Prior,— 


Barley. 


Wallace Bros., DungavSn, Temora. 

a 
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“Power-Lilt” 

CULTIVATOR DRILL 



DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 

TOR TRACTOR OPERATION . . . 

T HE McCormick-Deering GL-130-T Power-lift Cultivator 
Drill is an entirely new development in tractor-operated 
Seeding Machines .... It incorporates many new and 
improved features of especial advantage to all tractor farmers 
— some of these features are described in this advertisement. 

f'VNLY the McCormick-Deering Power-lift Cultivator Drill 
y' has all these new features . . . You’ll be wise to 
investigate fully this new, tractor-operated seeding machine 
. . . Ask your local agent to tell you more about it, or, if 
you prefer, to send you an illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


See Your Nearest 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER AGENT I 


INTKRMATIONAL NARVKBTKft COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.) 
BRANCHS* IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKt. FACTORY) OECLONO 


Ask about these 
entirely new features: 

• Built-in Power Lift and Depth 
Indicator. 

• Two separate variable-speed gear 
boxes for grain and fertilizer 
drives. 

• Parallel-lift tine floats designed 
for even penetration and high, 
level lift. 

• Large capacity, all-steel, weather- 
proof grain and fertilizer box. 

• Self - adjusting reinforced feed 
tubes — free-flowing, non-clogging, 
and better clearing. 

• Roller bearings in self-aligning 
axle boxes. 


CORMICK-DEERINC- 

I Keep your Savings up and prices down 

'BUY SAVINGS CERTIFICATE! 
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D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

We can offer the following Dusts 
and Sprays for the control of 
Insect Pests attacking Fruit, 

Flowers and Vegetables. 


• DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

• PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

• PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% Sulphur. 

• PESPRUF No. 20. Emulsion for Wet Spraying 

contains 20% D.D.T. (dilution 1-200). 

A/so a full range of other Insecticides 
and Fungicides. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 


Full particulars , prices , leaflets , etc. 9 
FREE on application . 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O'CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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Plant Diseases. 


RAINFALL IN RELATION T0- 

THE PRODUCTION OF BEAN SEED 
Free of the Bacterial Blight Diseases. 

R. D. Wilson, M.Sc., M.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

IN this article the author discusses the problem of production of bean seed free of 
seed-borne diseases, comparing the raising of crops in areas of very low summer rainfall 
— as used with success in the United States of America — with the growing of crops in 
higher rainfall areas under a certification scheme haying a zero tolerance for the major 
bean diseases. 


The most important seed-borne diseases 
of French beans are various bacterial 
diseases known collectively as “bacterial 
blight” ; anthracnose, which is a fungous 
disease ; and mosaic, a virus disease. 

Although a bacterial disease of beans was 
first reported in 1892 in the United States 8 , 
it was not until 1925 that a bacterial disease 
was recorded in New South Wales on speci- 
mens from the Grafton district 5 . Further 
records were made from various localities 
in 1928 and 1929, and by 1931 the halo 
blight disease, caused by the bacterial organ- 
ism Pseudomonas medic. aginis var. phase o- 
licola Stapp and Kotte had become wide- 
spread throughout the State. It is not 
known whether the earliest record, made in 
1925 was American common blight (Xan- 
thomonas phaseoli (E.F. Sm) Dowson) or 
halo blight. 

American common blight was definitely 
shown to be present in New South Wales 
in 193b 0 . It was not until Navy beans were 
grown here in commercial acreages during 
the war years, however, that American 
common 9 blight became widespread or 
serious. This disease is now the major 
disease of Navy bean crops grown on the 
Northern Tablelands. 

In 1936 bacterial brown spot ( Pseu- 
domonas syringae Van Hall) was recorded 
in this State on French beans 6 . The bac- 
terial wilt organism, Corynebacteriutn 
flaccumfaciens (Hedges) Dowson, has been 
isolated from seed in Victoria 1 , but has not 
yet been recorded in New South Wales. 
Isolations made by the writer in May, 1946, 
from beans collected at Leeton, New South 


Wales, yielded a pathogenic bacterial 
organism which, on cultural characteristics, 
appeared to be XantJiomonas phaseoli var. 
fuscans (Bark) Starr and Burk., a distinct 
strain of the American common blight 
organism. 

Anthracnose ( Collctotrichum lindcmu- 
thianum (Sacc. and Magn.) Briosi and Cav. 
has not been a disease of major importance 



A Crop of Bean* grown for Production 
of Certified Seed. 
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in this country in recent years, and at pre- 
sent almost all seed stocks are free of 
anthracnose. Mosaic is occasionally res- 
ponsible for yield reductions in bean crops, 
especially crops planted in October and 
November in dry seasons, but, fortunately, 
the percentage of seed carry over in the 
case of our main bean varieties does not 
appear to be very high. 

Attempts to Produce Disease-free Seed in the 
Drier Areas of New South Wales. 

In 1931 it was evident that practically all 
our stocks of Canadian Wonder, then our 
main French bean variety, were severely in- 
fected with halo blight. At that time almost 
all of Australia's French bean seed was 
grown at Orbost in Victoria. Orbost has a 
sufficiently high rainfall to produce high 
yields of bean seed without irrigation. It 
was realised that attempts would have to 
be made to produce seed free of halo blight, 
or to introduce or develop varieties possess- 
ing resistance. 

In this State the work of N. S. Shirlow 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
resulted in the production of the varieties 
Hawkesbury Wonder and Clarendon Won- 
der, both of which possess very satisfactory 
field/ resistance to halo blight, although 
moderately susceptible to American common 
blight. In Victoria selections having resist- 
ance to the disease were made from 
Canadian Wonder, the most noteworthy of 
these being the Burnley Selection strain. 

It was known in 1931 that, in the United 
States, bean seed grown in the drier western 
states such as Idaho and California, usually 
carried much less of the bacterial blight 
diseases and anthracnose than seed pro- 
duced in States possessing a higher rainfall, 
such as New York and Michigan. 

Commencing, in the 1931-32 season, trial 
plantings of beans for seed were made in 
some of the drier areas of this State — 
such as Dubbo, Wellington and Bathurst. 
In subsequent years, bean seed was also 
grown in other areas including Mudgee, 
Gilgandra, Leeton and Hillston. Except 
for some crops in the tableland areas irriga- 
tion was required for these crops. The main 
effort in this direction was concentrated 
in the first place on Tweed Wonder for 
supplying seed to green bean growers on 
the Central and North Coast who grew 
winter and early spring crops of this variety. 
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Attempts were also made to build up sup- 
plies of disease-free seed of Canadian 
Wonder and later of Brown Beauty 
(Premier) and Wellington Wonder. 

Experience over several years in all the 
localities mentioned above showed that 
unless seed absolutely free from the 
bacterial blight diseases was used for the 
planting of seed crops or, unless an abnor- 
mally dry season was experienced, it was 
necessary for the grower to rogue his seed 
crop to prevent secondary spread. 

This method of seed production, though 
costly, served a useful purpose in providing 
coastal green bean growers with seed 
relatively free from halo blight. It was 
made possible by the fact that many bean 
growers, particularly in the Gosford district, 
were prepared to pay high prices for high 
quality seed. 

One fact of importance which has thus 
emerged from the years of experience in 
growing bean seed in areas such as Dubbo, 
Wellington and Leeton has been that, al- 
though the relatively dry conditions of such 
areas are helpful in reducing the rate of 
secondary spread of halo blight and 
American common blight, such areas, 
except in abnormally dry seasons, are not 
sufficiently dry to permit of the production 
of blight-free seed, unless the seed used 
for the seed crop is free from disease in 
the first place. 

Experience in the United States. 

According to Mackie, Snyder and Smith 4 , 
there are bean seed-growing areas in Cali- 
fornia where the summer rainfall is 
sufficiently low to prevent all secondary 
spread of the bacterial blight diseases and 
anthracnose. They state that if a line of 
seed effected with one of these diseases is 
planted in these dry areas and only furrow 
irrigation is practised, seed free or appar- 
ently free of the disease is invariably 
produced. The process of growing seed 
in such areas, therefore, serves as a. most 
effective seed treatment — more efficient than 
any heat or chemical treatment which has 
yet been reported. 

On the results of experience in the 
United States, Mackie, Snyder and Smith 4 
state that an average rainfall of less than 
1 inch over a four months summer growing 
paiod would seem to ensure no secondary 
spread of the bacterial blight diseases and 
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<inthracnose. In their opinion an average 
summer rainfall for the four months grow- 
ing period of i to 3 inches represents a # 
border-line condition, and an average sum- 
mer rainfall of more than 3 inches is not 
conductive to the consistent production of 
dean seed. Table I, compiled from data in 

Table I. — Average precipitation over a four months 
bean seed-growing season (June to September) for 
established bean producing areas in eight states of 
the United States.* 


State. 

No. of 
Stations. 

Total Rainfall in Inches 
during Growing Period, 
June to September. 

Average 

for 

Stations. 

Range. 

New York 

3 

12 00 

io- 9 .W 3 ’ 5 * 

Michigan 

3 | 

11-40 

10-20-1270 

Montana 

3 

0„>o 

5 '73 0 - 5 * 

Colorado 

3 

5 00 

3 '-° ' ,r 4 f 

Wyoming 

3 

370 

3-Ott- 4 4s 

Utah 

3 

3-50 

3 ‘ 3 *- 

Idaho 


2-qo : 

i-8v- 377 

•California 

1 1 

I 040 

0-23- o 

* Data from Mackie, 

Snyder and 

Smith. 



the publication of Mackie, Snyder and 
Smith 4 shows the average rainfall for a 
number of weather stations in bean seed- 


producing areas in eight States of the 
United States. The consistently low sum- 
mer rainfall of certain bean growing areas 
in California is evidenced by the fact that 
the average four months summer rainfall 
for eleven weather stations over a period 
of 28 to 40 years is only 0.40 inches. 

Rainfall Figures for New South Wales. 

Tables II and 111 have been prepared 
from data supplied by the Weather Bureau, 
Sydney. With a few exceptions the average 
figures given are for the 30-year period 
1911-40 inclusive. In computing the aver- 
age rainfall over a four months summer 
period, the months selected have been those 
which, it is considered, would be most satis- 
factory for bean seed production (January 
to April) except for some tableland and 
coastal areas where the figures for Decem- 
ber to March have been used). Table II 
shows the average rainfall over the selected 
four months summer period for the record- 
ing station in each of the main divisions 
of the State having the lowest average 
rainfall over the four months period. Thus, 
these stations have been selected for low 
rainfall and their inclusion does not signify 
that they have the irrigation water or soil 
suitable for bean seed production. 


Table II. — Average annual and monthly precipitation for the 30-year period ign-40 for the recording 
station in each Division of the State having the lowest rainfall over a selected four months bean seed 
growing period. 





Average Rainfall (inches). 


Four 

Division. 

Weather 

Station. 

Annual. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Months 
Growing 
Period . 

Western 

Milparinka 

6.83 

0.94 

0.66 

0.76 

0.43 

0.44 

2.31 * 

Riverina 

Booligal 

11.74 

1.08 

0.62 

0.77 

0.72 

0.86 

2 .Q 7 * 

Central- western Plains ... 

Nyngan ... 

14.92 

1-95 

1.44 

1.1 5 

1. 13 

1.04 

4-76 * 

South-western Slopes ... 

Banned man 

17.80 

1.83 

1-55 

i -34 

i- 3 » 

i -37 

3-64 * 

North-western Plains ... 

Walgett ... 

16.63 

r. 96 

1.85 

I .A I 

1.42 

1. 12 

3.80 * 

’Central-western Slopes 

Forbes ... 

19.-6 

2.12 

i.Ol 

1.38 

1*33 

i -49 

6.01 * 

N orth-westem Slopes . . . 

Boggabri 

20.33 

2.58 

I.QI 

I.67 

1.6b 

1.26 

(>.50 * 

Southern Tablelands ... 

Yass 

23.88 

2.13 

1.80 

1.30 

1.85 

1.90 

7.08 f 

Central Tablelands 

Cowra 

22.28 

2.38 

U 54 

1.35 

1.86 

1.78 

7-13 t 

Hunter, Hastings and 
Manning. 

Denman ... 

! 

20.12 

2.21 

2.30 

1 

1.74 

i 

1 .81 

1 .60 

7-45 * 


* 4 months January to April. 

J 4 months December to March. 

Note. — Northern Tablelands, North Coast vk 1 South Coast not included in the above table. 


B 
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It is evident from Table II that there 
are no parts in New South Wales which 
have a sufficiently low average summer rain- 
fall, on the standards set up by Mackie, 
Snyder and Smith 4 (less than i inch over 
four months), to produce clean seed, unless 
disease-free seed is used in the first place. 
Some localities in the Western and Riverina 
divisions are just within the borderline limit 
of 3 inches set up by Mackie, Snyder and 
Smith 4 . No figures have been included in 
Table II for the South Coast, North Coast 
and Northern Tablelands, as all recording 
stations in these divisions average more 
than 2 inches per month over the four 
months summer period. 


area for clean seed production, unless clean 
seed is used for planting the seed crop or 
unless thorough roguing is carried out. 

One other fact of interest arising from 
a consideration of the figures in Table III 
is the amount of summer rainfall in rela- 
tion to the necessity for irrigation. Experi- 
ence has shown that in almost all seasons 
payable crops of bean seed can be grown 
without irrigation on the South Coast, 
Northern Tablelands and at Maitland. 
Except in unusually wet summers, irrigation 
is essential for the production of payable 
crops at Hillston, Leeton, Gilgandra, Dubbo, 
Wellington and Muswellbrook. Irrigation 


Table III. — Average annual and monthly precipitation for the 30-year period 1911-40, with special 
reference to that occurring over a selected four months growing season for bean seed-growing localities 
in New South Wales. 


Division. 

Weather 

Station. 

Average Rainfall (inches). 

Four 

Months 

Growing 

Period. 

Annual. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Riverina 

Hillston ... 

13-78 

1.39 

1. 13 

o.93 

o.93 

1.03 

4.02 * 


Leeton ... 

16.13 

1.24 

1.22 

0.86 

1.03 

1-47 

4-58 * 

Central-western Plains 

Gilgandra 

19-58 

2.10 

1.66 

1.50 

1.60 

1-55 

6.31 * 

South-western Slopes ... 

Tumut ... 

31-42 

2.28 

1.85 

1.70 

2.36 

2.49 

8.19 1 

Central-western Slopes 

Dubbo 

20.91 

1.87 

2.00 

1.49 

1.99 

1.77 

7-25 * 


Wellington 

22.31 

2.19 

1.91 

i-3i 

1.81 

1.83 

6.86 * 

Central Tablelands 

Mudgee ... 

24.02 

2.47 

2.15 

1.76 

2.01 

1-73 

8.39 1 


Bathurst 

22.56 

2.49 

2.18 

1-73 

1.99 

I.5I 

8.39 1 

Hunter, Hastings and 

Muswellbrook 

23.55 

2.72 

2.52 

1.83 

2.22 

2.04 

8.61 • 

Manning. 

Maitland 

33 35 

3-63 

3.00 

2.83 

3.28 

4.06 

13-17 • 

Northern Tablelands { 

Tenterfield 

30.18 

4.06 

4.00 

2.92 

2.62 

1.84 

13.60 1 


Glen Innes 

31.32 

4.40 

3-85 

2.87 

! 2.33 

1.60 

13-45 1 


Guyra 

34-13 

4-°5 

3-97 

3.06 

2.81 

2.18 

13-89 1 


Ar midale... 

28.98 

3-41 

3-88 

2.81 

2.26 

1.87 

12.36 1 

South Coast || ... 

Araluen ... 

35-02 

3.15 

3.52 

3.38 

3.4i 

2.91 

13-46 1 


Moruya Heads ... 

3571 

3.10 

4-47 

3-13 

4.00 

3-4° 

14.70 1 


Bodalla ... 

36.80 

• 3.53 

4-50 

3.43 

4.04 

332 

15-5° t 


Bega 

35-92 

3-58 

4.07 

3.73 

4.10 

3.14 

15-48 1 


Eden 

34-47 

2-47 

4.13 

3.24 

3-4& 

3-!0 

13-3° t 


* 4 months January to April, 
f 4 months December to March. 

J Major Navy bean growing area in New South Wales. 

|| Major French bean seed growing area in New South Wales. 


Table III gives rainfall figures for 
localities in New South Wales where bean 
seed has been or is being grown. Included 
in Table III are the relatively high rain- 
fall French bean seed and Navy bean 
areas of the South Coast and Northern 
Tablelands respectively. It is evident that, 
on American standards, none of the areas 
where we have grown bean seed in New 
South Wales can be considered a reliable 
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is almost always essential at Mudgee and 
Bathurst and desirable, though not essential 
at Tumut. 

It appears that with a four months 
summer rainfall of 12 to 14 inches, irriga- 
tion is not essential for the production tot 
•bean seed, but that with a rainfall for this 
period of less than 8 inches, irrigation is 
required. A figure of io inches for the 
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You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 


T DIESEL FUEL 

INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand for a Diesel Fuel Injection Service in Australia, PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in all states, thus making possible the rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country. 

In all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares for ail leading makes of British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
nof obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers* specifications. 


fiyrox 


DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


In SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Australian Enterprise — Australian Skill — Australian Achievement . 
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LANES WELLSPRAY EMULSION 

THE AMAZING D.D.T. SPRAY 

4 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


• Easy to use 

No heating required in preparing Spray for use. MIXES READILY IN 
HARD OR SOFT COLD WATER. All or part of contents of 
container may be used as and when desired. 

• Gives superior suspension 

Being a clear solution “ WELLSPRAY " Emulsion gives a microscopically 
fine dispersion of D.D.T. particles when mixed with water. 

• More economical 

As “ Wellspray ” contains 40% WETSIT — the foremost wetting Agent — 
Less volume of spray is required to give rapid coverage of foliage and fruit. 

• Safe in combination 

With other Insecticides and Fungicides such as Lead Arsenate, Copper Sprays, 
Nicotine Sulphate, Colloidal Sulphur, etc. 


■■■■ ■■ ■■ ■■ Codling Moth, Cabbage Moth, Potato Moth, Tomato Moth, 

| M || | White Butterfly and their larvae, R u the r glen Bug, Thripa, 

|% | | I | I Green and Black Peach Aphids, Green Vegetable Bug, Bean 

JUL JL JU JJ M F| y and Cutworms. 

are f**£*il — 

A product of 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie St., Sydney 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Chemicals for Plant Protection 
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four months summer period could probably 
be taken as an arbitrary borderline figure. 

Other factors, such as the average total 
rainfall for the year and the rate of evapora- 
tion, would have to be considered. For 
example, experience has been that, without 
irrigation, Tumut is a better area for bean 
seed production than Muswellbrook, Mudgee 
and Bathurst, despite the fact that the* four 
stations have about the same summer rain- 
fall. Tumut, however, has a higher annual 
rainfall than the other localities, and there 
is normally a greater reserve of moisture in 
the soil from winter rain for the summer- 
grown bean crop. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that the non- 
irrigated bean seed growing areas in New 
York and Michigan have a four months 
summer rainfall of io to 13 inches. 

Rainfall in Relation to the Certification of 
Bean Seed. 

The production of French bean seed in 
areas such as Dubbo, Wellington and 
Leeton, though giving fairly satisfactory 
control of seed-borne diseases, particularly 
if crops were well rogued for disease, did 
no more than supply most of the Tweed 
Wonder and Wellington Wonder and a 
small proportion of the Brown Beauty seed 
requirements in this State. Largely as the 
result of the efforts of Dr. C. j. Magee, 
Mr. A. C. Orman and Mr. T. B. Kiely of 
this Department and of Mr. E. C. Rumsey 
of United Seed Growers, a French Bean 
Seed Certification Scheme was commenced 
in New South Wales in the 1943-44 season. 
Details of the scheme and reports on its 
progress have been published in this 
Gazette 2 . This scheme was designed mainly 
to produce seed free of the major seed- 
borne disease, and a zero tolerance has been 
placed on halo blight, American common 
blight and anthracnose. It involves 
thorough inspections of seed crops by 
Departmental officers and the supervision of 
harvest and post-harvest operations, as well 
as certain requirements in relation to seed 
origin, land eligibility, isolation and varietal 
purity. The major effort has been directed 
towards building up supplies of disease- 
free seed of Brown Beauty, a variety sus- 
ceptible to halo blight and now our main 
commercial variety of French beans. Other 
varieties included in the Scheme have been 
Hawkesbury Wonder, Tweed Wonder, 
Wellington Wonder and Canadian Wonder. 


It is possible that in future years the Scheme 
will also embrace other varieties of French 
beans, wax beans, climbing beans, the 
refugee types used for canning and Navy 
beans. 

Up to the present time practically all of 
the French bean crops submitted for certi- 
fication have been from the South Coast, 
where bean seed production has developed 
over the last fifteen years largely as a 
result of a movement northwards up the 
coast from Orbost and other centres in 
Fast Gippsland (Victoria) following the 
introduction of halo blight. It has been 
found that the detection of the bacterial 
blight diseases in bean crops is much easier 
in the case of crops grown under relatively 
high rainfall conditions. For this reasoij 
it is considered that more reliance can be 
placed on field inspections to locate any of 
the bacterial blight diseases or anthracnose 
in the case of a seed crop on the South 
(Vast than in the case of a seed crop grown 
in a district such as Dubbo or Leeton. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
the cost of production of seed is consider- 
ably less where there is no necessity to use 
irrigation water. 

Although there have been certain 
disappointments and set backs in the Certi- 
fication Scheme, mainly due to the diffi- 
culties of detecting trace infection and to 
stray admixtures of diseased seed with 
certified seed after harvesting, the Scheme 
has progressed fairly satisfactorily to date. 
Provided that the efforts of this Depart- 
ment, of seed growers and of seed mer- 
chants are sustained, there is every reason 
to hope that the Certification Scheme will 
provide the answei to the problem of clean 
bean seed, which earlier efforts at seed pro- 
duction in the drier areas of this State only 
partially solved. Satisfactory commercial 
varieties resistant to all the major seed-borne 
diseases would also be an answer to the 
problem. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

1. The most important seed-borne diseases 
of beans in this State are halo blight in the 
case of most varieties of dwarf French 
beans and American common blight in the 
case of Navy beans. 

2. Judging from American experience, 
there are no areas in New South Wales with 
a sufficiently low summer rainfall to permit 
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of 'the consistent production of blight-free 
seed of susceptible varieties unless clean 
seed is used for the seed crop or thorough 
roguing is carried out — although seed grown 
in the drier areas is, as a rule, less affected 
with the bacterial blight diseases and 
anthracnose than seed grown in the moister 
coast and tableland districts. 

3. It is considered that a rainfall of about 
10 inches over a four months summer grow- 
ing period is required in most parts of New 
South Wales for the production of payable 
crops of bean seed, unless irrigation is 
used. 

4. The detection of trace infection with 
the bacterial blight diseases and anthracnose 
is rendered easier in high rainfall areas 
sufch as the South Coast and, for this reason, 
the Seed Certification Scheme is easier to 
conduct in a high summer rainfall area. 

5. The problem of clean bean seed of 
susceptible varieties appears more likely to 
be solved in this country by a certification 
scheme having a zero tolerance for halo 
blight, American common blight and 
anthracnose, than by reliance on dry condi- 
tions to prevent spread of these diseases. 
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“ To*Morrow is Theirs.” 

The Present and Future of Education in 
New South Wales. 

In what is probably the first book ever to deal 
with the present and future of education in this 
State, the Minister of Education, the Hon. R. J. 
Heffron, M.L.A., has made a strong plea for a 
livelier sense of public responsibility in this matter. 

The book, captioned “To-morrow is Theirs/' 
will be available from the Government Printer, 
Sydney early in the New Year. It has been 
written primarily for parents, but nevertheless it 
concerns everyone and is a challenge to every 
member of the community. 

Every aspect of educational administration is 
dealt with, and throughout its 138 pages there are 
146 illustrations, five of them in colour, ranging 
from nursery schools to adult education. A section 
is devoted to current expenditure on education and 
an estimate is furnished of the cost of providing 
educational services in New South Wales on a 
short- and a long-term basis. 

The price is is., including postage, and copies 
may be ordered and paid for in advance from the 
Government Printer, Phillip-street, Sydney. 
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. . . they merely represent the "body'' of an oil at 
a given temperature ... in other words, S.A.E. 
numbers only broadly classify automotive lubricants. 
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Moblloll will give you full protection at ALL tern- \ 

peratures and speeds. There is a correct grade 
manufactured to suit every type of engine. I I 

—VACUUM OIL COMPANY P T Y. LTO 
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'DBOUTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“ Asbestos House,” York ft Barrack 8ts., Sydney 
(Box 3935 V., ChP.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 



The Brand for the Man on the Land" 



For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have been supptymg canvas goods of 
quality and value to the man on the land Their famous “ ABERDEEN *’ brand is 
to-day a guarantee of good material, conscientious workmanship and long life- 

“ABERDEEN” Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
HAY STACK COVERS * 


Stocks of D.D.T. available 

One gallon tins of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four per cent.). Ready for immediate 
use. X6/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tms 8/11, plus freight. 

For further information , cell , Write , or 'phone. 

SMITH COPELAND 4 1». PtJ. IM. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY* ’PHONE M 4181. 
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IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
In Coastal Citrus Orchards. 

E. C. Levitt, ILL). A., Fruit Instructor. 

A CONSIDERABLE increase in the area of citrus trees being irrigated is occurring in 
coastal districts each year, and striking benefits are being obtained. There is, unfor- 
tunately, a tendency among those fortunate enough to have a good supply to over-water. 

The ill-effects of over- watering are seldom seen immediately, and root damage 
can become extensive before any decline in vigour of the top growth makes the trouble 
apparent. 

Many Coastal Soils are Shallow. 

Many of our coastal soils are compara- 
tively shallow, with subsoils ranging from 
porous gravel to non-porous clays, and, in 
many cases, rock. Furthermore, all or any 
of these conditions may occur on the one 
property, in which case what may be a nor- 
mal irrigation in one part, may be either 
excessive or inadequate in another. 

The alert grower will give careful thought 
to the soil and subsoil of his orchard before 
commencing general irrigation, and will con- 
tinue to observe moisture movement in the 
soil by digging holes or by means of the soil 
auger. In this way over-watering and u de 
watering can be avoided. The first is both 
dangerous and wasteful, while the second 
is wasteful because the results are p&or. 
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Under-drainage is Often Necessary. 

In a great many properties it is essential 
to use underground drains to prevent water 
soaking down to the non-porous layer on 
the higher land, and then finding its way 
along this layer to lower levels where it 
accumulates, sometimes even appearing as 
free water on the surface, but more often 
being a few inches under the surface and 
out of sight. 

The agricultural tile pipe drain is recom- 
mended, but stone and other type drains can 
be useful though not as permanent. 

Before draining, study the lay of the land 
and, by use of the spade or soil auger, ascer- 
tain the subsoil formation — which varies 
considerably in depth. Then design the 
drains to intercept the water as it flows along 
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the impervious band, and take it away be- 
fore it can reach and saturate the land lower 
down the slope. 

Such drains are termed “interception” 
drains. They may be discharged into an 
*open drain or natural water easement on 
the property, or, failing this, into a larger 
diameter pipeline laid conveniently to col- 
lect the water from the “interception” lines 
and discharge it at a convenient point-- 
usually into a natural water easement. 
“Spot” drains may be required in odd places 
to take water from the underground basin. 

The size of the pipe to use and the dis- 
tance apart of the lines will vary with the 
area to be drained — 2 inch diameter pipes 
are adequate as interceptors for lengths up 
to 600 feet in most situations, and main dis- 
charge lines should be 6 inches. 


Distance apart will depend on the soil 
type, but the closer they are the better the 
job. Depth is most important and has a 
"bearing on the distance apart of the lines. 
The usual practice is to place the tiles into 
the impervious layer, taking care to main- 
tain the fall in grade. Give them a good 
bed — they are to lie there for a long time. 

Soil Condition as a Guide to Need for 
Irrigation. 

Even where an adequate under-drainage 
system has been installed, excess watering 
is not advisable. Before irrigation water 
is applied, the moisture condition of the soil 
should be ascertained — by soil auger or 
other means — and sufficient water only 
applied to wet the soil to the depth of the 
root zone. 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


( Continued from vol. 57, page 640. ) 

H. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Witittakkr, Fruit Instructor. 

THIS article commenced in August issue, and this is the fifth instalment To date the 
authors have dealt with the suitability of districts, soils and vaireties, and (in December 
issue) have discussed 1 the matter of stocks for apple propagation. In the present instal- 
ment the influence of picking and harvesting methods on the storage life of the fruit and 
the returns to the grower, is described, and some views are expressed on control of pre- 
harvest drop. 


Harvesting. 

The harvesting of apples far too fre- 
qji&*tly receives much less attention than is 
warranted by the importance of this opera- 
tion. 

, -Picking is often regarded as an unskilled 
t u job — and, up to a point, perhaps, it is — and 
t { the marketing of early cooking apples locally 
or through an outlet which is not far dis- 
tant, when size is practically the only con- 
sideration, does not call for a great amount 
of skill; but as the period between picking 
and consumption lengthens, the harvesting 
operations call for judgment and experience 
to an increasing extent. With late maturing 
apples intended for cool storage, the date 
of picking and the methods of handling 
may have a very definite effect on the be- 
haviour of the fruit during and after cool 
storage. 

In between these two extremes we have, 
probably, the bulk of the apple crop, which 
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is marketed directly after picking, mainly 
as dessert fruit, and the quantity of such 
fruit which is yearly placed on the market 
in poor condition, due mainly to picking in 
an immature condition and faulty handling, 
should convince anyone that harvesting is 
not as simple a matter as many apparently 
believe. 

Apart from the cooking apples, with 
which size is the primary consideration, the 
most important points to be considered in 
apple harvesting may be summed up # briefly 
as follows : — 

1. It is necessary to pick at the correct 
stage according to the purpose for which 
the fruit is intended, i.e., immediate market- 
ing, cool storage, etc. 

2. Fruit from the lighter soils has a 
longer storage life than fruit from heavy 
soils. 

3. Fruit from young trees, or from 
mature trees carrying light crops, is not suit- 
able *f or long storage. 
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4. Very large fruit of a variety will usu- 
ally break down more quickly than medium 
sizes under storage conditions. 



Picking a Heavy Crop from Healthy and Vigorou® 
Tree*. 


5. Very small fruit and low grade fruit 
will seldom pay for the trouble and expense 
involved in cool storage. 

All these points influence the ultimate 
condition of the fruit when it reaches the 
consumer, and consequently the returns to 
the grower. 

Considerable judgment may be needed 
when deciding whether or not to pick apples 
for storage — particularly for long period 
cold storage — in order to avoid loss from 
faults that are not always obvious at the 
time. An unsound decision, resulting in the 
storage of unsuitable fruit, may eventually 
mean the sale of the fruit at a price below 
a profitable level, especially if sold on a 
heavily supplied market. 


Indications of Maturity. 

Apart from early culinary varieties, apples 
intended for any purpose will not yield the 
best results unless picked at the correct 
stage of ripeness. 

From time to time various aids in deter- 
mining this stage, such as colour charts, 
pressure tests, iodine tests, descriptive writ- 
ing, etc., have been advocated, but under 
practical conditions none has yet been found 


to be a completely satisfactory substitute for 
a practical knowledge of apple maturity. 
The browning of the pips is often relied on, 
but by itself is a very unreliable guide, as 
in certain seasons the pips may become 
brown long before the correct degree of 
picking maturity is attained. 

A st 1 re sign of approaching maturity is 
the change in ground colour, from a decided 
green to a lighter shade of green; and the 
flesh, as the apple matures, gradually loses 
its woody texture and shows an increasing 
degree of crispness and juiciness. When 
tasted the fruit should have an indication 
of sweetness and flavour characteristic of 
the variety when ripe. As ripening pro- 
gresses the stalk will part more readily at 
its union with the spur, and in coloured 
varieties, naturally, the increased develop- 
ment of colour is an indication of ripening. 

However, all such indications may convey 
very little to the uninitiated, and thus no 
small degree of experience and skill is 
necessary if the best results in harvesting 
are to be obtained. 

Picking Apples. 

It is seldom, if ever, that all fruits on a 
tree attain the correct stage of maturity at 
once, hence several pickings are needed in 
most instances. 



Well-built and Solidly. constructed Ladder* and 
Picking Stool* are a Necessity for Picking. 
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The permanent stall of an apple orchard 
is usually supplemented by additional hands 
at harvesting, time, and very often such 
hands are, for the most part, quite inexperi- 
enced, or, at best, only semi-skilled. Super- 
vision of picking in such cases must, there- 
fore, be close and constant if the standard 
of maturity which has been set is to be 
maintained, and injury to fruit avoided. 

Careful handling to avoid injury to the 
fruit should be the constant care of the 
grower, as considerable wastage from bruis- 
ing and rotting can occur through rough 
handling. Bruising and skin injury can be 
caused by: — 

1. Dropping fruit, instead of placing it in 
picking bags. 

2. Pressing picking bags containing fruit 
against ladders whilst picking. 

3. Over-filling field cases. 

4. Dropping fruit from picking bags into 
cases — instead of allowing it to run in a 
steady stream. 

5. Over-filling picking bags. 

6. Grit and rubbish in picking bags and 
cases. 


7. Long linger nails, which may cause 
considerable skin injury. 

8. Roughly sawn and made field cases 
Used without liners. 

When picking from a ladder it is advis- 
able to work from the top of the tree down, 
and picked fruit should be kept in the shade 
as much as possible until it can be carted 
into the shed. Unless specially made field 
cases are used, strawboards or other lining 
material should always be used as a pro- 
tection against case rubbing caused by the 
rough inner faces of the case sides, etc. 

Fruit intended for long period storage 
should be handled particularly carefully, as 
|skin punctures under such circumstances 
are a prolific cause of decay in store, fol- 
lowing the entry of rot organisms. 

Pre-harvest Drop. 

So-called hormone sprays are now largely 
used in pome fruit orchards throughout the 
State to prevent the loss — serious in some 
instances — which otherwise occurs as the 
result of the falling of fruit which is prac- 
tically mature just prior to harvesting. This 
pre-harvest drop occurs particularly in the 
case of varieties such as McIntosh Red and 



Considerable Quantities of High Quality Fruit Similar to thftt Shown in this Illustration are Spoiled 

Every Year By Faulty Handling. 
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PREVENTS PRE HARVEST DROP 
. . . REDUCES WINDSTORM DAMAGE . 

. . . PROLONGS THE HARVEST PERIOD . . 

Modern fruit culture demands the aid of the scientist in meeting the many 

problems associated with expansion of the industry and efficiency in production. 

CLINGSPRAY is the answer that science has given to the question of how 
Apples and Pears can be prevented from falling before they 
are fit for picking. 

CLINGSPRAY, too, is the scientist’s answer to the windstorm which for so 
long caused so many windfalls. 

CLINGSPRAY when sprayed on Apples, Pears and Canning Peaches has 
resulted in 


A SYNTHETIC 
PLANT 

HORMONE 


FEWER WINDFALLS 
and BETTER CROPS 

CLINGSPRAY is sprayed on Apples and 
Pears when the first fruit starts to drop. Its 
chemical action on the tree gives the fruit better 
clinging quality, they hang longer, colour well 
and ripen more evenly. 

For All APPLES and PEARS and more 
especially Williams and Buerre Bose Pears and 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Jonathon Apples. 



A 4-oz. Bottle of Clingspray makes 100 gals, of Spray 
at a cost of II /6. 

— — — i AV AIL ABLE IMMEDIATELY - . 


Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

VICTOR LEGCO 8t FARMERS LTD., 222 Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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Finer Orchards. Better Cardens 


Market Gardeners and Orchardists know how 
Howard Rotary Tillage halves cultivation costs, means 
bigger and better yields. 

And we know that Howard Cultivation can do the 
same for you on Station Gardens and Orchards. The 
Howard “Junior” Rotary Hoe, in one operation, 
prepares a perfect seed-bed; in one operation, tills an 
orchard as close to the trees as you care to go; in one 
operation, chops up and works-in surface weeds and 
trash to form a rich, fertilising humus. 

THE VERSATILE HOWARD “JUNIOR” 

Light, easy to handle, the Howard “Junior” is ideal 
for cutting fire-breaks, can be employed on belt work 
to drive Pumps, Chaffcutters, Saw Benches, Corn 
Grinders, etc. 

Write to-day for all the profitable fac*s about the ■■ 

Howard Model " JUNIOR ” Rotary Hoe to — 

YORKMOTOR8®|5 

PTY. LTD. line, in ru.) 

1 01-1 1 1 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY, FA662I 
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Gravenstein, and to a lesser extent in Jona- 
than, Delicious and Rome Beauty varieties. 

Much attention has been given in recent 
years to the practical application of the dis-* 
covery, years ago, of the plant growing sub- 
stances or plant hormones, of which naph- 
thalene acetic acid is possibly the best 
known. 

There is no doubt of the effectiveness of 
the hormone sprays if the work is 
thoroughly done. The hormone substances 
are absorbed by the plant tissues and appar- 
ently result in increased cellular activity, 


thoroughly — paying particular attention to 
the fruit clusters where possible. 

Results, therefore, from this type of 
spraying can only be in direct relationship 
to the thoroughness of application. Wisely 
used, these sprays can be the means of sav- 
ing large quantities of fruit which in the 
ordinary course of events would be wasted 
during dry seasons. 

A word of warning is perhaps necessary, 
however. It is quite possible by the use of 
hormone sprays to hold the fruit on the 
trees longer than is desirable for best keep- 



Kormone Sproyi, 
Applied at the 
Correct Time, 
Can Prevent a 
Large Proportion 
of Pre-harve*t 
Drop *uch as 
Shown in this 
Illustration. 


thus strengthening the tissues around the 
point of abscission, i.e where the fruit 
pedicel is attached to the spur. 

It should be apparent, then, that to be 
fully effective, the spray must in particular 
be applied to those parts most concerned, 
but as it is impossible, under field condi- 
tions, to spray the fruit stalks only, it be- 
comes necessary to drench the whole tree 


ing quality, and particularly in the case of 
apples intended for cool storage, care should 
be taken that the picking period is not un- 
duly prolonged merely because the fruit is 
not dropping as freely as it usually does in 
the case of untreated trees. It must be kept 
in mind that these sprays do not retard the 
normal ripening of the fruit. 

(To be continued.) 


Use of Trifoliata 

The advantage of using trifoliata stock for citrus 
in land subject to phytophthora root rot has been 
strikingly demonstrated in a Castlereagh orchard 
where navel orange trees in a declining section 
were inarched with trifoliata seedlings in 1940. 
These trees are now the only survivors in this 
portion of the orchard, despite the fact that* many 


Stock for Citrus. 

of the trees now dead were more vigorous than 
those inarched. 

A further example occurs in the same orchard 
where twelve Marsh grapefruit on trifoliata stock 
are maintaining their health and vigour, while 
surrounding trees on rou^h lemon stock are either 
dead or seriously declining . — Division of Horti- 
culture. 
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BUNCHY TOP DISEASE OF BANANAS 
Controlled by Co-operative Effort. 

(i Concluded from vol. 57, page 646 ) 


H. W. Eastwood, Ii.D.A., Special Fruit Instructor. 

IN this article (of which this instalment is the third and final) , the author describes the 
establishment of the banana growing industry in this State, its destruction by bunchy top 
disease and the success which has been achieved in its rehabilitation by the effective 
co-operation of the grower’s organisation with Departmental officers. 

In this concluding section Mr. Eastwood describes the attempts at eradication of the 
disease at Yarrahappini, and indicates the efficiency of the control measures now in 
force, by comparing the incidence of the disease in 1945-46 and the insignificant losses 
experienced, with those of ten years ago. 


An Eradication Campaign. 

As mentioned earlier in tins article eradi- 
cation of bunchy top disease has been 
attempted in the extreme southern banana 
region. This was accomplished in and 
between the Manning and Macleay river 
districts, excepting at Yarrahappini. 

These territories, which are not as 
climatically suitable as the northern districts 
for banana growing, have a few commer- 
cial plantations, mainly at Johns River and 
had hundreds of small plots and clumps of 


bananas in backyards and along the river 
banks. Where these patches were neglected, 
unregistered, infected with Panama or 
bunchy top disease, they were ordered to be 
destroyed. Inspections were made every 
two months, and by insisting on this pro- 
cedure, bunchy top was eradicated within 
a few years in this region. 

Failure at Yarrahappini. 

The disease was found over twenty 
years ago at Yarrahappini, which is situ- 
ated 6 miles north-west of the entrance of 



Bufkchy Top Plantation Ptttf Out. 

Good plantations in the backjl’ound. 
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the Macleay River and 2 miles inland. The 
presence of bunchy top in this locality 
was dangerous to the clean districts of 
Nambucca and CofFs Harbour, as they " 
are only 8 and 35 miles respectively to the 
north by direct air line. 

Special precautions had already been taken 
to keep these clean districts free of bunchy 
top by prohibiting the entry of any banana 
plants whatsoever. This was expedient, 
because they were important commercial 
growing areas, besides being the only source 
of supply of plants in the State free of both 
hunch y top and beetle borer. To give 
further protection and ultimate security 
from bunchy top disease to the Nambucca 
and (.offs Harbour districts, it was decided 
to attempt the eradication of the disease at 
Yarrahappini. 

This could have been achieved in a short 
space of time, as was done in the Manning 
and Macleay River districts, by completely 
destroying plantations in which the disease 
appeared, but it was determined to test out 
the efficacy of the present regulations as 
another method of eradication by carrying 
out detailed and frequent inspections. In 
addition, this practice did not cause the 
same hardships to growers as the compul- 
sory destruction of their plantations. 

Yarrahappini, being an isolated and small 
localised area of about 90 acres of bananas 
amongst ten growers, provided an excellent 
“set-up” for this experiment. There was 
no disease to the south or west, and the 
nearest bunchy top to Yarrahappini was in 
the Clarence River district about 75 miles 
to the north, so there was no danger of 
outside infection. 

The eradication campaign was commenced 
at Yarrahappini on 1st March. 1937, all( l 
part of this campaign was an immediate and 
detailed survey of the whole district to make 
sure that there were no remnants of planta- 
tions, hidden or neglected stools of bananas 
that were bunchy top infected or had not 
been thoroughly destroyed. Diseased plan- 
tations at Way Way and Warrell Creek on 
the other side of the Yarrahappini mountain 
were destroyed in this "clean-up” campaign, 
and remaining plantations were kept under 
strict personal supervision. Early inspec- 
tions revealed slight infections of bunchy 
top in seven plantations comprising 51 acres 
at Yarrahaopini. The disease was soon con- 
fined to five plantations, and progressive 


reduction terminating in complete eradication 
was expected within a few years. 

“Leaf to leaf’ inspections of diseased 
plantations were carried out every ten days 
during the growing season, and every three 
weeks during the winter period. Healthy 
plantations were inspected at regular inter- 
vals. More intensive inspections were 
unnecessary and not warranted. 

Diseased stools were thoroughly sprayed 
with power kerosene, completely dug out, 
cut up into small pieces and resprayed again 
on the ground. Adjacent stools on a “three 
pin point” system were carefully sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate. 

( i rowers willingly assisted the Detectors 
and Inspectors by desuckering their planta- 
tions to a “two-plant two-sucker” system, 
keeping them reasonably free of weeds and 
by stripping the stools free of trash, all of 
which provided congenial conditions tor 
inspections. Everything possible was done 
to guard against any likely weakness in 
this method of eradication, even to destroy- 
ing healthy stools contiguous to diseased 
ones on a “two pin point” system for twelve 
months. 

The movement and planting of suckers 
was prohibited for seven and a half vears 
from February. 1938. to September. 1945. 

The following table is presented to show 
the progress of the campaign 'from Tst 
March, 1037. to 30th June. 1946. 

Bunchy Top Eradication Campaign at 
Yarrahappini. 


Year j 
ended i 
30 June. 1 

Actual 

Acreage 

\( reage 
In- 

spe< ted. 

I Bunchy 
j Top. 

Remarks. 

3 937 

83 

1 

j 

I 6 2 

! 14 

( 

j Pour months only — from 1st 

1 March to 30th Tunc. 

1038 

! 04 

l 

98 s 

I T OO 

i Planting prohibited from ut 
February, 1938. 

T 03 Q 

' SB 

* 1-944 

1 

1940 

S7 

I.84: 

1 1 


1941 

1 8 7 

: 1.727 

! -1 

i Latent infection. 

1042 

86 

* 74s 

1 

latent infection found ?ih 
January. 1042 — Twelve 
■ months since found in 
plantation. 

1943 

! S 4 

603 

1 4 

.Found July, Sept., Oct. and 

1 2nd December, 1042. m two 
plantations. 

1944 ••• 

! *4 

476 

Nil. 

3945 ••• 

! <16 

1 

• 087 

; Nil. 

Planting permitted Septem- 
ber, T 94 V 

1946 ... 

153 

■ 844 

11 

1 Found 8th January, 1046 — 


; last found in plantation 
] j 2nd December. 1942. 

, 3 years 1 month. 

11. 

From this table it will be noted that very 
encouraging results were obtained in reduc- 
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ing the disease up till 1940, but since then 
the progress has been disappointing. No 
diseased plants were found for nearly three 
years prior to planting being permitted in 
September, 1945. This period of freedom 
from disease was such as to warrant the 
lifting of the planting restrictions, and more- 
over it was anticipated that the disease was 
eradicated. Unfortunately a further six 
adjacent stools were found four months 


The most disconcerting aspect of this 
eradication campaign is that bunchy top 
lies dormant in the plant. Practical evi- 
' dence of this happening was first observed 
in 1941, and since then other instances have 
occurred. At first it was thought that 
latency would only prevail for two growing 
seasons covering eighteen months, but it is 
now recognised that it may persist for an 
indefinite period. Under these circum- 



A Healthy Banana Plantation. 

[Photo by Russell Roberts Pty. Ltd. 


later in the same plantation as the previous 
bunchy top found in 1942. 

The disease has never spread from the 
infected plantations to any healthy planta- 
tions since the campaign was inaugurated, 
and has been confined to five plantations 
since May, 1938. Of these five areas it is 

6 years 8 months, 5 years 8 months, 4 years 

7 months, 4 years 1 month and 7 months 
respectively since bunchy top was found. 
No disease was found in the latter planta- 
tion for 3 years 1 month until 7 months ago. 
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stances eliminating the disease within a 
decade is most difficult to achieve unless all 
the plantations in which bunchy top has 
been found are completely eradicated. 

Much useful data and knowledge has been 
collected in conducting this trial which can 
be used to good advantage in any future 
eradication scheme undertaken in this State. 

It was early realised that it would have 
been more economical, with a minimum of 
responsibility to all concerned, if growers 
who had infected plantations in 1937 had 
befcn compensated and the areas destroyed. 
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SHELL Research in the Orchard 

Shell stands right alongside orchardists. 

All the year round. Shell Research Scientists work side by side with 
orchardists throughout Australia, making experiments that will increase your 
control over the pests that attack trees, blossom and fruit. 

Behind the field scientists are further scientists carrying on parallel research 
in central Shell laboratories. 

And in Shell plants and refineries, Shell industrial chemists make sure that 
every improvement perfected by the field and laboratory scientists comes to 
you in Shell Spraying Oils — to improve the quality and quantity of your harvest . 

You can be sure of 

^ SHELL 

[shell') spraying oils 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

(Inc. in Great Britain) 
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DANDEE 


TABLE MODEL 


PORTABLE 


Ironing Machine 



Avoid “ Ironing Day Fatigue ” 

Sit Down To Iron 

THE “ DANDEE ” SAVES ENERGY AND TIME. 

EFFICIENT ! MODERN ! 

Weighs only 23 lbs. — Simple to Operate — Fully Guaranteed. 

DANDEE means Quicker Ironing 

Better Ironing 


Cash Price £39 


or Easy Terms 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

'Phone LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN RD., CAMPERDOWN, 

N.S.W*-— without obligation please send me illustrated leaflet on the DANDEE 

Portable Ironing Machine. 


Address.. 
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This possibility was not overlooked at the 
time, and inquiries made showed that the 
seven plantations in question, embracing 51 
acres, could have been purchased at the 
growers’ figures for £2,741 and then 
destroyed for £204, making a total expendi- 
ture of £2,945. 

From the 1st March, 1937, to 30th June, 
1946, the eradication campaign at Yarra- 
happini cost the Banana Growers' Federation 
£3,950, which does not include indirect 
expenses — and the disease still persists in 
at least one plantation. 

Extensive Knowledge Now Available. 

Since Australia is primarily an agricul- 
tural country it is advantageous to know 
accurately what the serious annual and 
occasional colossal losses from plant disease 
mean to the farmer or orehaflist. to the 
State, to the country — and the reduction they 
cause in the national income. 

Only meagre figures based on inadequate 
reports and incomplete records are available 


in fliis country to indicate the losses 
occasioned by plant diseases generally. 
Reliable information can only be obtained 
•by extensive surveys and careful analysis. 
This is now available about bunchy top 
disease in this State — from the records and 
data collected and collated yearly, and from 
the continuous inspection and survey system 
operating in the banana industry. Exhaus- 
tive knowledge on all aspects of bunchy top 
disease is accumulating, and becomes more 
valuable each year. Such detailed informa- 
tion is not available about any other plant 
disease in Australia. 

Great Savings Effected. 

Bananas are planted varying distances 
apart, but the usual distance is 10 feet 
square, requiring 435 stools to the acre. 

During the 1936-37 financial year, 42.305 
bunchy top stools were found, representing 
97.25 acres. As there were 15,745 acres in 
the State that year, the loss from bunchv 
top was .618 per cent, of the acreage. The 


Banana-growing Statistics 1945-46— Compiled in Districts. 


District. 

Zone. ! 

Acreage 
at 1st 
April. ! 

Acreage 

Planted 

1045-46. 

Acreage 1 
Destroyed ' 
1045-46. j 

j 

Increase. : 

Decrease. 

Total 
Acreage 
rst April, 
iQ 4 f >- 

No. of 
grower^ 

1 acre and 
over. 

No. of 
growers 
less than 

1 acre. 

Approx. 

Total 
Arreage 
under i 
acre. 

Tweed River 

1 

2 , 125 } 

391 t 

los\ 

285! 

■ 2,411 

27S 

. 30 

3 

,, 


i,I4o| 

330} 


266 f 

1,407* 

1 200 


8 


3 

i/> 75 i 

4 5 71 


383! 

: 2,058* 

1 3 fI 

23 

2 


4 

527 t 

126 

u* 


61 1 J 

IOT 

4 

1 

Total 


5.468* 

1,305 

sS 4 l 

1,020! 

1 6,4 

! 800 

! 130 

14 

Pninswiek River 

» 

4 . 022 ! 

i,oc)55 

337 $ 

7581 

! 5,681 

82 3 

00 

19 

Richmond River 


3 V >1 

100 .5 

30? 

160 

1 

; 5 24 J 

1 HO 

204 


,, ,, 



1471 

54 $ 

202! 

i 1 . 1 3 1 * 

, 2o8 

176 

24 * 

,, 

* 

1. 400] 

4 8 .d 


411I 

1.820! 

316 

73 

1 3 


KA 


no* 

32 

87 $ 

501 i 

1 1 17 

s 2 

s k 

” 

14 

12$ 

16 j 

T 

12* 

, 25 

! 8 

ir. 

1 

Total 

1 

! 1,110! 

1 1.166 1 

i«nl 1 

073 


4 .o<)2 j 

! 7<9 

| 5^3 

~ 73 

Clarence River 

1 

! 0 

' tot 

j 04 * 

10 

84* 

27s* 

5 3 

1 

360 

4 ° 


j to 








1. 



\ 7 \ 


7 $ 


7 i 



i 2 

1 j_ 

Total * 

j 

1 

198* 

04 i j 

17J 

77 

- I 

! “ 

373 j 

40* 

Coffs Harbour & Woolgoolga 

II 

2 . 932 | 

460 

t s 7 i ! 

j 

3 ui 


3.244 

I 40c, 

, 187 

58 

Macksville, Kempsry, and 




~~ i 





1 


Port Macquarie. 

13 

1,106* 

2775 

77 

200? 


1.507! 

I 158 

i n6 ■ 

6* 

.. „ ... 

16 

167J 

32 

6 ] 

26 


103* 

38 

61 

5 ! 

1, ,, ... 

*i6Y 

6.1! 

87 


87 


152! 

j 28 

j ^4 

* 

„ „ „ ... 

17 

28 






1 10 


2! 

Total 


1,5675 

396! 

83 

3i3! 

; t.88t$ 

234 

1 203 ; 

15 

Total for Zones 1-17 ... 


18,210 

1 

| 4,527i 

i,o73! 

3.453$ 

21,6635 

1 

| 3.177 

1,506 ! 

1 215 1 


* Zon^ifiY is Yarrahappini. 
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average production per acre was 66 Tropical 
cases, so that bunchy top disease reduced 
the yield by 6,418 cases. This represents 
a loss i5, 075 to the industry, or £3,1 72 1 6 
the growers as the wholesale price on the 
Sydney market was 16s. per case. 

Only 5,144 bunchy top stools were found 
during the 1945-46 financial year, which 
represents 11.8 acres. As there were 21,663 
acres in the State, the loss from bunchy top 
was .054 per cent, of the acreage which is 
a decrease of 1,144 per cent, in the incidence 
of the disease since 1936-37. The average 
production per acre for 1945-46 was 91 
Tropical cases, so that bunchy top reduced 
the yield by 1,074 Tropical cases this year. 

In 1937 the loss from bunchy top was 
97.25 acres whereas in 1946 it was only 
1 1.8 acres which is a reduction of 85.45 
acres. This saving represents 7,776 Tropi- 
cal cases at 91 cases per acre. The whole- 
sale price for bananas on the Sydney 
market in 1946 was 43s. per case, so the 
improvement to the industry was £16,718, 
of which the growers’ share was £12,830. 

Production for 1945-46 was 1,347,993 
Tropical cases, and the loss from bunchy top 
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was one case in every 1,255 cases marketed, 
which only amounted to £2,309 — and the 
industry was worth £2,898,185 to the State. 
This was the maximum loss, as all infected 
stools were not found in bearing plantations 
on which all production figures are com- 
puted. If there were no control measures 
the losses from bunchy top disease could be 
imagined ! 

A Triumph for Practical Co-operation. 

That the Co-operative Bunchy Top Con- 
trol Campaign which is now recognised as 
unique in successful disease control methods 
in Australia is rendering a good service to 
the industry, is indicated by the present State 
acreage of 21,663 acres shown in the accom- 
panying statistics, which is only 626 acres 
less than the record acreage of 22,289 a cres 
in 1933-34- 

The success of the campaign is a triumph 
for practical co-operation between the 
banana growers and their leaders and 
Departmental officers — so often talked 
and written about in agriculture, but seldom 
accomplished. 


Potash is Essential to Citrus Tree Nutrition, 


A further indication that potash is essential to 
citrus tree nutrition has been obtained in a trial 
at Kenthurst on young navel oranges. These trees 
grew well for four years, and then became quite 
unsatisfactory in both growth and cropping, 
despite liberal nitrogen and phosphoric acid fer- 
tilising. At the Department s suggestion an ap- 
plication of sulphate of potash at the rate of 
5 lb. per tree was given to one row of fourteen 
trees on 7th May, 1945. In the recent harvest 
this row of trees picked ioj4 bushels of fruit; on 
comparable rows, omitting those immediately ad- 
jacent, which carried six bushels each, the average 
was 3.7 bushels. 


The trial is being continued, and some interest- 
ing results are expected. The grower, one of 
the largest in the Hills district, who had for many 
years been convinced that potash was of no value 
to citrus, has incorporated it in the whole of his 
manurial programme this season. 

Growers on soil typ^s similar to that referred to 
who find it impossible to obtain potash are recom- 
mended to use a mixed fertiliser with a maximum 
percentage of potash. — E. C. Levitt, Fruit 
Instructor. 


Teaching Calves to Drink from a Bucket, 


Usually not much difficulty is experienced in 
teaching a young calf to drink from a bucket. 
Back the calf into a comer and stand astride it, 
holding it in position. Then hold the pail in one 
hand, dip the fingers of the other in the milk, and 
while the calf is sucking the fingers, bring its 
mouth down into the milk; then gradually with- 
draw the fingers. This may have to be repeated 
several times. 

If possible, during the first two or three weeks 
of life feed the calf on milk from its mother, or, 
if its own mother’s milk cannot be made avail- 
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able, with milk of about the same butterfat con- 
tent. 

Feeding twice daily is adequate with robust 
calves but with less robust calves three times per 
day is preferable. Young calves should be fed 
as soon as possible after the milk has been drawn 
from the cow and before it has had time to cool 
down. 

The various aspects of calf rearing are fully 
discussed in a pamphlet obtainable free on appli- 
cation to the Division of Information and Exten- 
sion Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 
38k, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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A SIMPLE RULE 

to Conserve Farm 
Machinery ! 




Thorough lubrication of farm 
machinery with the correct grades 
of Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils 
and Greases will add years to the 
life of your equipment. Cars, 
trucks and tractors, too, perform 
better and resist wear longer with 
Golden Fleece Motor Oils. There 
is a scientifically correct grade for 
every make and model. 


COIDEN FlEECf 


OILS & CREASES 


Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH 
New South WalSe -Branch . . si . 


"Leaders in Lubrication" 
254 George Street, Sydney 
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D. D. T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2£% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (S% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VFGFTARLE DUSTS 
A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS. £•* 10s. Od. 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.8., SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


'PHONE: M 3446, 


THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

13446. : i :: ^TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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coniributed by tbe £ntomological brands 


Mites (Acanna) in Buildings. 

AMONGST the mites found infesting buildings, most frequently submitted to the 
Entomological Branch for identification and control, are the rat mite ( Liponyssus bacoti), 
the tropical bird mite ( Liponyssus bursa), the poultry mite ( Uennanyssus gallinae), the 
hay itch mite (Pediculoides ventricosus), various species of tyroglyphid mites (belonging 
to the genera Tyrogly phus, Tyropkagus, Glycyphagus , etc.), and the clover mite 
( Bnypbiu praetiosa). These mites are introduced species which have spread, probably 
with their host or infested substances, to various parts of the world, and all have eight 
legs in their adult stage. 

The mites found invading buildings may be parasitic forms from rats or birds or 
parasites of various insect larvae, or they may be pests from stored foodstuffs. Less 
frequently they are plant feeders which have wandered into the building in large numbers 


when migrating. 

Mites as a group* are of great economic 
importance and may attack man, domestic 
and wild animals, birds, insects, stored pro- 
ducts, plants, etc. Some few are beneficial. 
Microscopic examination is necessary to 
determine the various species. 

Their mouth parts are adapted for biting, 
piercing and sucking, and they are the most 
numerous and troublesome members of their 
class. 

Their bites do not cause irritation to all 
persons, but to those who are allergic to 
them their bites may give rise to inflamed, 
itching swellings, often referred to as 
"‘hives/’ which may persist for some days, 
or severe skin irritation or dermatitis may 
follow. Some people are allergic to the pre- 
sence of mites on various substances, anti 
although some of the irritation or “itch’ 1 
set up may be caused by their bites, some of 
the symptoms are produced by skin contact 
with dead mites and mite debris when 
handling materials infested by them, and 
also by inhalation of mites and mite dust. 

*rhe mites form a large group of small animals, 
the A carina, of the class Arachnida , in which 
-class, in addition to the mites and ticks, are also 
included various scorpions and the spiders. These 
animal forms are related to, but distinct from, 
insects. 


The clover mite is harmless to human 
beings, but its presence in numbers may 
occasion concern when seen crawling about. 

The rat, bird and poultry species of mites, 
which measure from about i/50th to i/J5th 
inch in length, are pale yellowish-grey with 
whitish or brownish internal markings when 
unengorged, but become reddish when en- 
gorged with blood. 

The Rat Mite. 

The rat mite is usually a parasite of rats, 
but it has also been recorded on mice in 
central-western New South Wales, during 
a “mouse plague.” 

This mite spends much, but not all of its 
life on its host. It moults and lays its eggs 
in cracks and crevices in the structures of 
buildings or in rats’ nests, and where rats 
are numerous, mites, in various stages of 
development, may be found crawling about 
seeking to return to their natural host, and 
it is at this time that they readily attack 
man. They are more numerous during the 
warmer months of the year and infestations 
have been found in offices, garages, factor- 
ies, stores, dwellings, etc., even in places 
considered to be more or less free from 
rats. 
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The Tropical Bird Mite. 

The tropical bird mite is a parasite which 
attacks fowls, cage birds, starlings, etc., anc[ 
may occur in vast numbers on nesting hens 
during the warmer months of the year. 

They hide by day in cracks and crevices 
in the perches, under boards and in other 
places in the vicinity of the birds' perching 
places or nesting sites. At night, the mites 
come out to suck the blood of their hosts. 
If disturbed in their haunts during the day, 
however, they may be seen crawling quickly 
over the surfaces of the infested areas and 
will swarm over the person disturbing them. 



The eggs are laid in their hiding places, 
and where infestations of these mites occur 
the surfaces of materials in the vicinity of 
their hiding places becomes greyish in 
appearance, this being due to the quantities 
of excreta passed by the mites. 

The Poultry Mite. 

The poultry mite is sometimes referred 
to as the red mite of poultry on account of 
its red body when engorged with blood. It 
has very similar habits to the tropical bird 
mite, and in the Sydney district, at least, 
the infestations of “fowl mites” are com- 
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monly found to consist of a mixed popu- 
lation of both tropical bird mites and poultry 
mites. 

This mite is able to live for a long time 
without food, and in experiments, several 
writers state they have kept these mites alive 
without food, but supplied with a little 
moisture, for periods varying from eighty- 
two to 1 13 days or more. 

Where infestations of either of the above 
species of bird mites occur in buildings, it is 
not infrequently found that the mites have 
migrated from the nesting site of some bird, 
situated either in a roofing cavity or on the 
walls outside the building. Migrations of 
these mites often take place when young 
birds have left a nest and the parasites 
wander away, often for considerable 
distances, in search of food. During this 
period they may crawl through ventilators, 
or enter windows, etc., and swarm over the 
walls and on to fittings or articles of furni- 
ture, and so on to persons in contact with 
them. 

These mites may also be brought into a 
building on working clothes, and may persist 
on these for several weeks, or they may 
wander from the clothing. If the clothes 
are worn again without having been washed, 
or otherwise treated, the mites, following on 
their period of enforced starvation, will 
readily bite the wearer. 

The Hay Itch Mite. 

The hay itch mite is mainly an external 
parasite of the larvae or grubs of various 
insects and amongst its natural hosts are 
the larvae of grain weevils, bean “weevils," 
the common grain moth, etc., that frequently 
infest stored grain or grain products, beans, 
etc. 

This pale-yellowish mite is very small, 
being only i/iooth inch in length. The 
abdomen of the female, after "feeding, 
becomes very distended and the mite is then 
easily visible to the unaided eye. The eggs 
hatch within the body of the female and the 
mites give birth to living, fully-formed, and 
sexually mature males and females. 

Infestations of these mites have been 
found in stores and factories, etc., where 
straw containing quantities of insect-infested 
grain and rice hulls containing grain have 
b^n used for packing materials. Large 
numbers of these mites have also been 
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Ab ve . — Female of the Hay Itch Mite. 

Helm , — Grain Moth Caterpillar Infected with Itch Mite*. 

[After Swi tu 


found developing in straw mattresses con- 
taining insect-infested grain. 

Althoygh man is readily attacked by these 
mites they do not feed for long on the 
human body, and must feed on one of their 
natural hosts to complete their develop- 
ment. Where persons are attacked, these 
mites usually crawl under the clothing and 
bite the more tender parts of the body ; the 
abdomen, back and sides, and seldom the 
skin of the exposed parts, 

Tyroglyphid Mites. 

The various species of mites belonging 
to this group often become numerous 
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amongst stored foodstuffs, etc., particularly 
when the moisture content is high. These 
piites may infest such substances as cereals 
and cereal products, dried meats, pickles, 
mustard, jam, sugar, dried vegetables and 
fruits, copra, etc. At times they may also 
become abundant amongst damp straw, rice 
hulls, etc., used as packing for various con- 
tainers. 

Cheese, also, may be infested and where 
this occurs, the mites cause holes in the 
cheese and foul the surface of it with 
accumulations of dust, which consist of 
cast skins, the bodies of dead mites and mite 
excreta. Such cheeses are distasteful to 
most people, and if eaten may cause various 
intestinal disorders. Although this mite is 
regarded as a pest, there are some few 
localities in Europe where it has been culti- 
vated in order that the crust on the cheese 
formed of the living mites, their cast skins, 
etc., may impart a characteristic flavour to 
it. 

In dwellings, occasionally, enormous 
numbers of tyroglyphid mites have been 
found developing on a comparatively small 
piece of neglected cake or biscuit which has 
been placed away in a cupboard or cabinet 
drawer, and left undisturbed. The occupier, 
later, seeing what appears to be a scum over 
the polished surface of the cabinet, examines 
more closely, and realises, sometimes with 
alarm, that the apparent scum is made up 
of great numbers of slowly moving mites. 

Where tyroglyphid mites are numerous 
they may occur in countless thousands and 
swarm along the edges of cases and shelves, 
and may fall from these to the floor or other 
surface below, there to form a compact, 
greyish seething mass. 

The tyroglyphids are all small, pale- 
coloured mites with soft bodies and often 
with long body bristles. They have more 
or less spherical bodies and are much less 
active than their relatives the bird and rat 
mites. Most of the species lay their eggs 
amongst their food materials and some of 
the young forms may pass into a special 
nymphal stage, known as a hypopal stage, 
in which there are no mouth parts and the 
legs are short and not adapted for walking. 
These mites, which have one or more suckers 
beneath their bodies, attach themselves to 
an active insect such as a flv, and are thus 
transported to another locality. They later 
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The Poultry Mite. 

[After Hirst. 

detach themselves, cast their skins, and 
enter their active nymphal or pre-adult 
stage. 

The Clover Mite. 

The clover mite, or as it is known to 
orchardists, the red mite of fruit trees, is a 
common pest of pome and stone fruit trees, 
such as apples, pears, almonds, plums, 
peaches, etc. These mites also feed on 
clovers and various other plants, and from 
these, at times, they migrate in considerable 
numbers and may then invade the lower 
rooms or basements of buildings in the 
vicinity. 

The adult mites, which measure about 
i /30th inch in length, vary greatly in colour. 
Some may be reddish-brown, others grey 
or greenish-grey, and their legs may be 
orange or amber-coloured. The younger 
forms are red, as are the eggs, which may 
be laid either singly or in compact masses 
on their food plants. 
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Control. 

Although microscopic examination is 
necessary to determine the particular species 
of mites that may be causing annoyance in 
a building, where rats are known to be 
abundant, or a bird's nest is known to be in 
a cavity in the building, then either rat or 
bird mites may be suspected of being 
responsible for the trouble, and control 
measures for either may be adopted. 

The first essential is the removal of the 
natural hosts of the mites. The rat popula- 
tion should be kept as low as possible by 
means of traps, poison baits, and by rat- 
proofing the building, and the elimination 
of their hiding or nesting places. Birds' 
nests should be removed from any part of 
the building and the birds prevented from 
re-entering. 

These mites may be controlled with sprays 
of kerosene or kerosene extracts of pyre- 
thrum (fly sprays). 

The site of a rat’s nest or bird's nest 
should be given particular attention, and 
it is usually preferable to apply a spray to 
such areas before removing the nesting 
materials, which most frequently will be 
found to be swarming with mites. The 
materials may then be collected and burnt. 

Where the mites are brought into a build- 
ing from fowls' nests or fowl sheds, then it 
is necessary to treat this source of infesta- 
tion, and for this purpose a kerosene emul- 
sion (1 in 10) may be used. 



One of the TyroflypMd Mite*. 

[After Hirst. 
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ORCHARD I STS AND VEGETABLE GROWERS 


RUC/DE - harmless to 
foliage . . gives a pest - 
killing film that doesn't 
wash - off in the rain 



Rucide for the first time makes DDT available in water- 
soluble form, absolutely harmless to all foliage. It is economical 
and covers more surface. Rain actually improves its efficiency 
by washing off dust that might prevent contact with insects. 
And Rucide overcomes the disadvantage of rapid settling-out 
experienced with wettable powders. 

1 lb. RUCIDE to 50 gallons of water (0.1% DDT Solution) may 
be used for the control of : — 

RUTHERGLEN BUG. PUMPKIN BEETLE. TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH, 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE. WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, POTATO MOTH. CODLIN 
MOTH, CABBAGE MOTH. CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER (NOT SLATY GREY) APHIDS. GREEN 
VEGETABLE BUG. BLACK PEACH APHID. GREEN PEACH APHID. TOMATO JASSID OR LEAFHOPPER. 
BEAN AND PEA CATERPILLAR, ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH, GLADIOLUS THRIP, AND MANY 

OTHER PESTS. 


Packed In 4 lb ., 1 lb., 5 lb. and 15 lb. tins 
and 56 lb. palls. 



50% P. P’-ISOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 


TAUBMAN8 LIMITED, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ... ST. PETERS, N.S.W. 

1 jr 
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y—t/ieyfe Mswg P/ietiorts 

With nary a weak sheep in sight, it's bad news for crows on your 
property when you drench with "Phenovis" — the effective gastro- 
intestinal worm remedy. 

"Phenovis" is based on phenothiaxine — the only drench controlling 
all three of the worst worm parasites in sheep — nodule, large 
stomach, and black scour, and gastro-intestinal worms in other stock. 
"Phenovis" is swift acting, non-toxic to sheep when used as directed, 
and is supplied ready to use in handy powder form. Simply mix 
with water and drench as directed. 


Available in. 

1 LB. TINS, 7/- 
7 LB. BAGS, 6/8 PER LB. 
Freight and postage extra. 


N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: GRAZCOS. WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 


IFIO-WC 
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The hay itch mite may be controlled with 
the kerosene sprays mentioned above, but 
where these mites are developing on insect 
larvae infesting foodstuffs, seeds, etc., 
treatment to kill the insects, or if necessary 
the destruction of the infested materials, 
is essential to prevent reinfestation from 
these sources. 



The Clover Mite. 

[Alter Alari.itl and K.Uy. 


Although it may be difficult to avoid 
having a certain amount of grain amongst 
straw after cutting, the use of straw con- 
taining many ears of grain for packing 
purposes or mattresses, etc., should be 


avoided as far as possible, unless it has 
been fumigated or heat-treated first. Mites 
in bales of straw have been successfully 
controlled by vacuum fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. 

Tyroglyphid mites may be controlled by 
using the abovementioned kerosene sprays, 
but their eradication largely depends upon 
the detection and destruction of their 
original food supply to prevent reinfestation. 

Whatever sprays are used against the 
mites mentioned above, repeated treatments 
may be necessary to kill stragglers but these 
individuals, with their food supply elimin- 
ated, will gradually become less numerous. 
Usually, in dwellings, mist sprays of kero- 
sene or kerosene-pyrethrum, applied where- 
ever the mites are seen on walls or furniture, 
are generally all that is required. 

Where large areas are infested and 
depending upon what substances are 
attacked, fumigation is often adopted as a 
means of control and is very effective, but 
it involves more expense than is usually 
necessary. In addition, the work of fumiga- 
tion should only be undertaken by experi- 
enced operators. 

The clover mites are readily controlled 
with the kerosene sprays when in a building, 
and on the plants outside by spraying with 
a lime-sulphur solution (i to 35). 

A Correction. 

In the December issue of the Agricultural 
Gazette, the formula (b) for the snail bait 
given on page 660, should read : — 

(b) Metaldehyde (finely 

powdered) . . . . 1/3 oz. 

Bran . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Water 1 pint. 


“ Mouldy ” Flavour in Eggs Caused by Camphor Laurel Leaves 


Specimens of eggs recently referred to the Bio- 
logical Branch by an Eastwood householder were 
stated to be inedible because of their mouldy smell 
and flavour. A hen killed from the same flock was 
also described as being unfit to eat due to its 
similar nauseating mouldy flavour. 


Examination of these and further specimens of 
eggs submitted revealed that they had apparently 
been tainted through the hens having eaten fallen 
camphor laurel leaves blown into the yard from 
nearby trees. When diffused, it was possible for 
the odour to be described as “mouldy” ; concen- 
trated, the odour was unquestionably that of the 
camphor laurel. 
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BEES IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
Value of Their Pollination Service. 


\V. A. ( iuoDAt'RK, Senior Apiary Instructor. 


BEES play a mare important part in the national economy than most people realise. 
Their activities are of value, not only to the beekeeper, but also to the farmer, orchardist 
and vegetable grower — and thus, indirectly, to the whole community. 

In addition to the production of honey — a valuable natural food — and of beeswax 
— which is used in the manufacture of many articles in everyday use — bees also work 
for practically all who are engaged in agriculture and in horticulture. This they do by 
providing a pollination service on which, in many cases, the primary producer depends 
for the setting of payable crops of fruit, vegetables and seeds of crop plants. 


Bees are social insects, and one hive may 
have a population of up to 50,000. They 
visit the flowers of plants to obtain their 
food supplies, consisting of both nectar and 
pollen. As they do so they become dusted 
with tiny granules of pollen, some of which 
are transferred to the stigmas of other blos- 
soms visited, thus effecting pollination and 
ensuring that the plants produce seed. 

Service to Fruit-growers. 

For this reason, bees have a particular 
value to the fruit grower. Practically all 
commercial varieties of pome and stone 
fruits are self sterile, and require cross 
pollination. Bees can provide a very useful 


service under these conditions because the 
colonies can be controlled and placed where 
required. “No bees, no payable crop,” is 
a generally accepted saying. The apiary 
should be established on a sunny; well- 
drained site close to the orchard, and 
reasonably handy to a permanent water sup- 
ply. This is particularly necessary during 
changeable weather in spring, a time when 
most fruit trees come into flower. 

Seed Crops of Lucerne and Vegetables. 

The pollination of the lucerne flower by 
bees is an example of the service rendered 
in seed crop production. The flowers of 
lucerne need to be “tripped” to effect fer- 
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tilisation, and this Gripping” process is 
often effected by the bee when it enters the 
flower in search of nectar. The weight of 
the bee and the pressure exerted release 
the stigma and stamens. The hairs on the 
thorax of the bee become dusted with pol- 
len, and when the bee visits other lucerne 
flowers, causing a similar action on the 
part of these flowers, the pollen previously 
collected is transferred, effecting crop fer- 
tilisation and resulting in an increase in the 
amount of seed set. 

The valuable service produced by bees 
in pollinating certain species of vegetable 

S lants Was shown when an officer of the 
►epartment was sent to Lord Howe Island 
to investigate difficulties being experienced 
by vegetable growers. He found that 
growers on the island were forced to pol- 
linate pumpkins and some other species by 
hand, because of the absence of bees. 
Colonies were sent as soon as possible ; in 
fact, several consignments of bees have been 
sent over since then. 

The householder who has a small garden 
in the back yard, has an interest in the 
activities of bees. The plants provide every 
attraction and convenience for bees to work 
the flowers to ensure that the required pol- 
lination service will be complete. Take the 
Iceland poppy as an instance. It will be 
observed that the bud is turned downwards, 
and just prior to flowering, the stalk 
straightens up and almost invariably the 
flower faces the sun. Thus we have the 
attractive flower, the petals providing a 
convenient foothold for the bees, and facing 
the sun so that the bees can work in com- 
fort. Poppies often flower during the win- 
ter or early spring and would be difficult 
for bees to work on if they were in the 
shade. Cool conditions have a tendency to 
cramp # the bees' legs. 

Research Into Bee Pollination. 

In countries like the United States of 
America, and Russia, where intensive sys- 
tems of agriculture are practised, a good 
deal of scientific investigation is being car- 
ried on with a view of improving pollina- 
tion and particular attention is being de- 
voted to honey bees as they are especially 
adapted by nature for the work, and can 
be controlled and placed where required. 
In the United States recently, the Farmers' 
C 
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Union made a special request for a grant of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
further experiment work to endeavour to 
overcome the drop in the average produc- 
tion of seed from lucerne, clovers and other 
plants. 

Reference was made in last month's 
Notes to the work in Russia in training bees 
to work on lucerne flowers to increase pro- 
duction of seed. 


Co-operative Use of Bees by Growers. 

A very interesting move is being made in 
the United States by a fruit growers' co- 
operative society to assist its members in 
securing an adequate pollination service. 
Instead of each member securing hives of 
bees for his own needs — a method fraught 
with many difficulties, not only in obtaining 
the bees but in the proper care and manage- 
ment of them — the society makes arrange- 
ments to hire the required number of hives 
and pays a beekeeper to care for them dur- 
ing flowering of the fruit trees. With this 
plan all members share in the expense, and 
it certainly appears to be worthwhile. 

It is not uncommon for an orchardist or 
farmer in New South Wales to make avail- 
able a specially selected site for an apiary 
to be established on his property. Those 
mainly interested are apple, lucerne and 
prune growers. However, it is hoped that 
some planned scheme will be developed in 
the future. The main work of pollination 
is completed before spraying commences, 
and with an organised scheme, arrange- 
ments could be made to remove the bees 
before the spraying was commenced, thus 
avoiding danger to the bees. 

Beekeeping in Australia, and particularly 
in this State, has made considerable pro- 
gress during recent years, and as a result 
of a better understanding of the value of 
the industry in the national economy, it is 
receiving more encouragement. It can be 
assisted to make further progress by pre- 
vention of the indiscriminate destruction of 
what remains of our native trees — Euca- 
lypts and other species. This destruction 
has already gone too far — with serious 
effects on our useful bird and insects and 
its contribution to the great problem of soil 
erosion. 
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Water Purification of Beeswax 

Causes of Frothy Scum. 

WHEN beeswax is rendered by the hot water process a frothy, waxy scum forms 
below the wax and adheres to the bottom of the wax cake on cooling — and sometimes 
causes considerable waste. 

Experiments carried out by Mr. A. V. Robinson, Senior Chemist of the Department, 
have shown that the character and amount of the scum are governed by a number of 
factors, including the amount and type of impurities present in the wax, the amount of 
boiling given during 1 the rendering process and the purity of the water used. 


Water purification of wax is the method 
used by small producers. Large scale pro- 
ducers who use some method of heating 
for dealing with cappings, from which the 
bulk of beeswax is produced, do not experi- 
ence this trouble except when dealing with 
cull brood combs, with which water 
extraction must be practised. 

The usual water rendering or purification 
method consists of placing cull combs, or 
pieces of wax which need refining, in kero- 
sene tins of hot water, standing over a fire. 
The water is brought to boiling point, and 
the wax, on melting, forms a heavy floating 
layer through which the froth and impuri- 
ties are unable to penetrate. They, there- 
fore, accumulate below the melted wax and, 
on cooling, give rise to a dirty, crumbly, 
waxy layer which adheres to the bottom of 
the wax cake. This layer may be only thin, 
or may constitute a large part of the wax 
cake. A typical inferior sample was found 
to consist of approximately 42 per cent, (by 
volume) of air and 58 per cent, (by 
volume) of wax, dirt, etc., indicating that 
it is a stabilised froth. 

The formation of scum is generally 
worse when working with lower grade wax 
containing various impurities. Care in pro- 
duction of the wax, and where possible, the 
separation of poor wax from good when 
rendering, will assist in obtaining maximum 
yields of wax free from frothy material. 

Experiments with distilled and tap 
waters indicate that, other factors being 


equal, the better the water used, the smaller 
the amount of waste matter likely to be 
formed. Where possible, rain water, col- 
lected in tanks, should be used for the work. 
In some cases the addition of a smalf 
amount of white vinegar or acetic acid 
to the water has been found to assist 
in reducing the amount of waste matter 
formed on the bottom of the wax. Other 
acids have also been used, but in general the 
use of acids is not desirable as it may 
introduce manufacturing difficulties. The 
following procedure should be adopted to 
eliminate or reduce this defect to a 
minimum : — 

1. Where practicable, use rendering 
methods other than heating the wax with 
water. 

2. If water rendering must be used, use 
water of best quality, such as galvanised 
tank-stored rain water. 

3. If sufficient wax is available, grade the 
wax, before rendering, into classes, so that 
poor quality wax will not reduce the value 
of wax of better quality. 

4. When heating with water, endeavour 
to keep the water temperature as high as 
possible without too much boiling — thereby 
reducing foam formation to a minimum. 
For the same reason, the injection of live 
steam into the rendering tanks is ndt con- 
sidered to be a generally desirable practice* 
unless particular care is taken, otherwise 
foam production will be greatly aggravated. 


Butchers’ Obligations Under Swine Compensation Act. 

Although during the war years the slaughter of was never suspended. It is therefore still neces- 

pigs for pork was prohibited, and in consequence sar£ for all country butchers who may kill piga 

the operations of the Swine Compensation Act to maintain and keep up to date the register as 

fell into disuse in some country districts, the Act requirec^by the Act . — Division of Animal Industry . 
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PERSONAL an,i CONFIDENTIAL 


These two words are the essence of banking service. 

Branch Managers of the "Wales” take a close personal 
interest in their clients, for the development of the 
Bank's business depends primarily on the progress and 
prosperity of its clientele. 

All "Wales” officers are under pledge of secreq' 
regarding the affairs of the Bank’s customers. 

If you have any financial or business problems, why 
not talk them over with a trained and experienced 
banker ? The Manager of your local Branch of the 
Bank would like you to consult him and there is 
no charge for this service. 

Co mtt It and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


incorporated f n New Sooth Valet with limited liability 


* 
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SPEED IN FLY CONTROL 


SPRETTING 


SPRAY - JETTING 


The name 

“SPRETTER ” 

it a combination of tha 
two words “Spray” and 
“Jetter” which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING ” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 



The specially designed 
crutch sptaying unit which 
treats each sheep individu~ 
ally . g 

BUZACOTT 

Phone: MA 6311. 



The BUZACOTT “ SPRETTER ” 

(Clapham & Moore Patents) 


The sheep comet through a race into the “ Spretter By 
pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER ” is easy to move from yard or paddpck and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 

-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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JETTING SHEEP TO CONTROL BLOWFLY INFESTATION. 

The Advantages of a Systematic Programme. 

DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION. 

( Continued from vol. 58, page 593.) 

R. N. McCulloch, B.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE first instalment of this article, which appeared in November, 1946, dealt with the 
value of a systematic jetting programme in the control of sheep blowfly infestation, 
indicated the comparisons which sheep men should make between this and alternative 
methods, and described some of the equipment required, including the single-sheep 
raised race. 

In this continuation detailed plans and specifications of the “Tononga* type race 
are given for the benefit of those who may desire to construct such a race, together with 
recommendations for the management of single-sheep raised races. The author also 


discusses jetting in floored branding races. 

Management of Single-sheep Races. 

The following are hints on the construc- 
tion and management of single-sheep raised 
jetting races: — 

1. The entrance ramp and box must be 
of such a width that sheep can hardly at- 
tempt to turn. This necessitates the mov- 
able off-side wall or a false wall to be put 
in for young sheep. 

2. Provide the floor with such grips for 
the feet of the sheep that they can walk 
on wet boards with confidence. 

3. Keep jetted sheep in view from the 
exit door of the race — this will reduce any 
tendency towards hesitancy to leave the 
box. 

4. Arrange a wide, level walk-out from 
the box. The exit ramp shown in the 
plans is a compromise for portability. In 
a stationary race it could be bigger. 

5. A “Dewar step” before the entrance 
ramp prevents sheep from backing out of 
the ramp, and thereby keeps the ramp full 
and generally keeps up the pace of jetting. 
However, when sheep are running well it 
is advantageous to have the step movable 
so that it can be discarded. 

6. It is advisable to avoid facing the exit 
to the east or the west, because the low sun 
in the morning or evening, reflected from 
wet boards, may dazzle the sheep and make 
them reluctant to walk out. 

7 ; The walls of the entrance ramp and 
jetting box shown in the plans are of iron. 
It is advantageous to have the near side 
wall of the forcing pen filled in so Jhat 


the sheep do not see the jetter. A forcing 
pen with the side walls 18 feet long and 9 
feet wide at the back gate is very good, 
but sheep can be worked into the box very 
well from a 30 feet by 3 feet drenching 
race. 

Specifications of the “Tononga” Type 
Single-sheep Race. 

Materials Required : — 

The materials used in making the model 
illustrated cost less than £7 in Morce in January, 
1939. They were — 

Hardwood: 3m. x 2in., 92 running feet; 3in- 
x 1 in., 408 running feet. 

Carriage bolts: Sin. x siin ., 4 bolts; Sin. x 
4tin., 44 bolts; Sin. x 3$in. ; 6 bolts; tin. 
x 3tin., 8 bolts; tin. x 2iin., 116 bolts; 
tin. x 1 fin., 12 bolts. 

Roofing bolts: tin. x I tin.. 125 bolts. 

Plain galvanised iron: 24 G., 6ft. x 3ft., 6 
sheets. 

Guttering : 24G., 6 feet. 

Hoop iron : 60 feet. 

Two brackets of iin. x 6in. x tin. iron sup- 
porting entrance ramp. 

Iron (iin.) D on sliding gate. 

Three pulleys and a hank of blind cord. 

Lever of Oregon 3m. x 1 in., 7ft. 6 in. 

2-inch nails for floor. 

The above materials make ramps and central 
box only. For the step, two 4- feet hurdles beside 
the step, and four 7-feet hurdles ( for exit walk 
and near side of forcing pen, the latter covered 
with iron) there will be needed: — 

Hardwood: 3in. x 2in., 3 running feet; 
3in. x 1 in., 260 running feet. 

Plain galvanised iron : 24G. 6ft. x 3ft., 3 
sheets. 

Carriage bolts: 2tin. x tin., 100 bolts. 

Steel posts: about 9. 


Pace 39 
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Hardwood is specified because Oregon failed 
to stand up to transport. The weight of hardwood 
is Compensated for by the great strength of the 
finished race. The heaviest unit (central box with- 
out offside wail) weighs under 200 lb. 

The rake must be made and adjusted with care. 
Its management is described on page 41. 

The offside walls of the central box and en- 
trance ramp are movable, allowing the width of 
the race to be 16 inches, 14 inches or 1 inches 
for woolled ewes, shorn ewes and weaners res- 
pectively. This is most important. 


The Floored Branding Race. 

The other broad type of jetting tace is 
the long wide one like a floored branding 
or drenching race. In this the sheep are 
packed in, two or three wide, so that they 
have little room to more, and are then 
worked through by the operator who may 
lean over the rail from outside the race 
or get in with the sheep and work through 
them. 

Advantages of the long race are — 

1. It can if necessary be worked by one 
man, and is therefore indicated for the 
smallest flock. 

2. Two hoses can be used in one race. 

3. Though the operator gets splashed, it 
is not impossible to work without gloves 
and face screen. 

Disadvantages are — 

1 . The constant stooping and simultaneous 
man-handling of the sheep as the jet is 


applied make the job one of hard physical 
labour. This, combined with the fact that 
pronounced stooping is required if the 
crutch wool is to be seen, Jeads sometimes 
to inefficient jetting. 

2. The long race is not portable. 

3. The re-use of waste fluid is more diffi- 
cult than in the single-sheep raised pen. 
Drainage has to be more elaborate to give 
the required fall for the full length of the 
race. 

This type of race is recommended only 
for the small owner who may have to work 
alone or who could never be sure of being 
able to call in a 3-man team for jetting. 

Jetting in one of these ground-level races 
is likely to be most thorough if the operator 
is in the race with the sheep, starting behind 
them and working forward. Each sheep is 
approached from behind and is so packed 
in by its neighbours that it can move very 
little until finished with. 

A drawback is that when the race is 
finished the sheep have all been turned 
round and time may be lost in emptying. 
This objection is removed if the entrance 
and exit to the race are at the one end, with 
a decoy pen at the far end to lead the 
sheep in. 

To work in the race with the sheep the 
operator needs rubber thigh boots. 

(To be concluded) 


Detailed Plans of Portable Single-sheep Raised Type Jetting Race. 



Details of Construction 
of Lef t Side of Centrftl 
"Box." 

Walls are of 24-gauge gal- 
vanised iron bolted on to 
hardwood frames, with $ in. 
bolts 10 in . apart. Edges of 
iron covered with hoop iron. 
Liquid-catching tray under 
floor is of plain iron (r sheet) 
and extends up the outside 
of walls of " box/’ In jet- 
ting opening it is carried up 
6 inches above floor level. 
The opening in the near-side 
wall is to allow the sheep to 
be bandied with the left 
hand, while the right hand 
and hose pass behind the 
canvas apron. 
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Railway Booking Offices 


For the convenience of train 
travellers railway booking offices 
have been opened at the following 
centres in the City and Suburbs of 
Sydney : 

Martin Place — City Ticket 
Office, Challis House 

(BW. 4131). 

C&stlereagh Street — David 
Jones’ Travel Service 

(M 4404, Ext. 364). 

Bondi Junction — 478 Oxford 
Street (FW 1161). 

King’s Cross — 225a Victoria 
Street (FA 2401). 

Mosman — 672 Military Road, 
Spit Junction (XM 1729). 

Manly — Tourist Office, 
Passenger Jetty (XU 3770). 

At these offices, as well as at all 
railway stations, railway tickets may 
be purchased. Also, sleeping berths 
and seats may be reserved 14 days 
in advance of travel. 

None of these Sydney booking 
offices may be near you, but 
perhaps you have friends in the 
localities who would be glad to know 
of the services provided. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


THE LATEST 
AND THE BEST 

FLY - DRESSING 


GRAZCOS 

B.K.B. 

• Ready for use 

• Kills maggots 
quickly 

• Safe to use 

o Does not stain 

4 gal. drums 8/3 per gal. 
f o.r. Sydney 

1 gal. drums 10/8 per gal. 
f.o.r. Sydney 


INSIST ON GRAZCOS 

B.K.B. 


GRAZCOS 

THE CRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 
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SBEEP aid 
CATTLE OWNERS! 


We can now supply . . . 

immediately: — 

New Earmarkers for Sheep and 
Cattle 


Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 


W. JNO. BAKER Z. 

3 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


ESA BLUESTONE 


DISTRIBUTORS : 


ELDER, SMITH £r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


“ESA" BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke* 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves* 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA’ Bluestone.” 

Manufacturer * : 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smeltino 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 
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DIMENSIONS AND POSITIONS OF RAK E ARE IMPORTANT. 

The rake is to prevent sheep from backing out of the jetting position. One cord from the 
rake passes over two pulleys to the lever operating the sliding door. Another cord passes from 
the rake over one pulley to a weight near the operator’s feet. When the sliding door is opened 
the rake is pulled back against the off-side wall. When the sliding door is shut the rake is 
pulled by the weight into the race to the limit of a check chain. The rake should come to within 
io inches of the near side wall. It then holds the sheep, leaving the crutch open for jetting. 


Page 4* 
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Details Showing Attachment of Entrance Rama 
Floor to Central Box. 


Wall of Entrance Ramp. 

The drawing immediately below 
shows the construction of the near 
side wall of the entrance ramp as 
viewed from outside the race. 

This wall is covered on the inside 
with 24-gauge plain galvanised iron. 

The framework of the offside wall 
is shown on the next page. It also is 
covered with iron on the inside, The 
bolts fit into holes in the ramp floor 
and hold this removable side i i 
position. 



fofc 42 
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Framework of the Off-side Wall of the Entrance Ramp. 

The fcrsl section has a built-in iron tray to drain fluid back into the guttering which catches run-off from under the central box. 



-< 3' H 

Exit Ramp Floor in Two Sections. 
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<. <*• > 

Framework of the Hurdle* which Stand on Both 
Sides of the “Step’* or Short Ramp Shown 
below. The Hurdle* are Held in Position by 
Steel Post*. The Near-side Hurdle is Covered 
with Galvanised Iron. 


A 

♦ 

d' 

v 


-y 1 


3*1 


2-3x1 


3x2 


3*2 


< *8 -> 

END VIEW 


Details of Construction of 
Short Ramp or “Step” 
Before the Main Entrance 
Ramp. 
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O 


Ther©'s no speedier 


method o t vaccinating sheep and 


cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c. 
Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenching, 


but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 


With nsedle, no«l«, stopper and har 

nest for vaccinating £ a / r / and container, ready M/fPl 
bottle Zt/ O /" for Immediate use .. / I %)/• 

ScuueAs DRENCH-OR- VAX 


Complete with harness for operator, 
and container, ready fW / 4 r / 
for Immediate use . . /ID/* 


FOR ALL SHEEP 
DRENCHES ’$5®, 


Press to dose . . . release to refill . . . 
Sayers Beaconray (non-automatic) Pistolet is 
a sturdy little instrument with a new, un- 
breakable barrel. It has a self-centering, 
self-expanding piston. The Beaconray takes 
Phenothiazine and all other drenches. Doses 
easily adjustable from 5 c.c. to 1 oz. 


BEACONRAY 



32's 


PRICE O 

at cbmliti and stores 

(non-automatic) 

PISTOLET 








Australia's primary producers, England 
is looking desperately for more food — 
increased yields. The need is urgent for 
even more efficient power for farming. 
Fordson’s answer is the mighty “MAJOR”! 
Here's twenty per cent, more power, with 
bugged strength and mechanical features 
that put the “ MAJOR ” first on every plan 
for greater production. 


Ask your Fordson dealer for the whole 
story — put the “ MAJOR ” to any tesfc— - 
and let your sense decide! 

Sole Distributors for N.S.W.: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-388 W1TTLB ST., TOTX1KO, S T JM f lB Y. 
Telephone: MA 9373. 

Telegrams: “ SeUmotors," Sydney. 
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FEEDS AND — 

FEEDING NOTES. * = 

■ • # 1 

; ■ == , = = = ; Contributed by 

• = ■ — — ■ ■ ■ ■ - -II: = E = = ' The Division of Animal Industry . 


BUTTER-FAT TEST AND FEEDING. 


Importance of Roughage. 

ALTHOUGH cattle can be fed entirely on concentrates, without any roughage, they 
usually do not thrive under these conditions; their appetites are capricious, rumination 
is suppressed and milk production is usually affected. On these grounds it has always 
been recommended when feeding concentrates and where there is little or no grazing, 
that a certain amount of roughage such as hay, chaff or silage, be fed — with a mi n i mu m 
of, say, 8 to 10 lb. of hay or chaff, or 301b. of silage or green fodder per cow per day. 
However, overseas observations, supported by recent observations and experiments by 
this Department, have indicated that roughage is not only of importance in maintaining 
normal digestion, but iq maintaining the butter-fat content of milk. 


Effect of Poor Roughage Intake. 

The important facts emerging from these 
investigations are: — 

1. Amount of Roughage . — Even as much 
as 6 lb. of hay per cow per day, when feed- 
ing concentrates, will not provide enough 
roughage to maintain the butter-fat percent- 
age. With this low roughage intake, butter- 
fat of a herd may fall from say 3.5 per cent, 
to as low as 2 per cent. Probably at least 
8 or 10 lb. of hay or chaff, or its equivalent 
in dry matter (about 30 lb. of silage or 
green fodder) is necessary to maintain a 
normal butter-fat level in milk. 

2. Condition of the Roughage. — The state 
in which the roughage is fed is important. 
Feeding a finely ground roughage, even as 
much as 20 lb. per day, will not maintain 
normal butter-fat content. Finely cut chaff 
may have the same effect. 

3. Influence on Milk Production and 
Health . — With insufficient roughage, or 
roughage in an unsuitable form, the butter- 
fat may fall, as indicated, from, say, 3.5 
per cent, to 2 per cent, in a very few days, 
and may remain at this low level, with no 
apparent effect on the health of the cattle 
or on the quantity of milk produced until 
the roughage part of the ration is 
improved. Cattle have maintained pro- 
duction on such rations and produced low 


fat content milk for as long as two 
lactations, and have then produced 
milk with a normal butter-fat content as 
soon as the roughage was increased or fed 
unground. 

In the cases investigated in this State by 
officers of the Divisions of Animal Industry 
and Dairying, butter-fat had fallen so 
low (to between 2 and 3 per cent.) that 
the milk was being rejected by the factories, 
and dairymen were even separating as much 
as half of their milk, and adding the cream 
to the rest of the milk in order to pass the 
factory test. Investigations showed heavy 
concentrate feeding and low roughage in- 
take, due to either poor quality grazing or 
extremely limited amounts of chaff or silage 
being fed. 

The amount of roughage in most cases 
was equivalent to less than 6 lb. of hay per 
day. As soon as the roughage was increased, 
butter-fat tests returned to normal. 

The Matter of Cost. 

On the ground of economy in feeding 
costs, low roughage rations are advisable 
when feeding on bought feed, as food units 
in hay or chaff bought at, say, £10 per ton, 
cost about 3d., and in concentrates at 
average prices only about id. to i^d. The 
ideal, in view of the high cost of food 
units in roughage, is to provide as much as 
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possible of the food requirements by the 
cheaper food units in concentrates, and to 
feed only limited amounts of the roughage ; 
but care must be taken that the roughage 
ration is not too severely restricted, as other- 
wise the butter-fat percentage of the milk 
will be seriously decreased, resulting in 
either the whole milk being rejected at the 
factory or, if the milk is being separated, 
seriously decreased butter-fat production. 

Where there is no grazing, or only limited 
grazing, a minimum of io lb. of hay or 
chaff (or 30 lb. of silage or green fodder) 
per cow per day should be aimed at. Of 


course, smaller breeds such as Jerseys could 
possibly do with less, and larger breeds, 
such as Friesians may need more. 

When Grazing Oats. 

Other observations indicate that grazing 
on oat crops may lead to a fall in butter- 
fat content of milk. These observations are 
probably related to the quantity and quality 
of the roughage, so that if trouble is being 
experienced with butter-fat content when 
grazing oats, it may be advisable to feed 
some coarse dry roughage such as hay, chaff 
or straw, either in the bails or while the 
cattle are in the paddock. 


Infertility in Sheep on Subterranean Cloven 


Pasture Management 

A RpCENT statement by thq Western Austra- 
lian Department 6f Agriculture describing 
further investigations concerning the detri- 
mental effect observed on the reproductive 
processes of sheep heavily grazed on Dwalganup 
(early strain) Subterranean clover, shows 
that there is now strong evidence that a 
measure of control can be obtained by appro- 
priate management. 

Feeding tests have shown that during the period 
between germination and maturity of the clover 
there is a high intake of the substance apparently 
responsible for the various reproductive disturb- 
ances, but that from about the hay cutting stage 
the herbage is relatively harmless. So far no 
samples of meadow hay tested have given evidence 
of potency; and although the burr, particularly 
the husk, is highly potent, the results of examina- 
tion of the sex organs of wethers indicates that 
under ordinary conditions the proportion of burr 
consumed by sheep on dry pasture is not suffi- 
ciently high to produce any harmful effects. 

Avoid Continuous High Intake. 

“The principle underlying management,” it is 
stated, “ should be avoidance of a continuous high 
intake of clover for breeding ewes except during 
the 'safe' period from maturity to the end of the 
dry stage. It has been shown that the harmful 
effects resulting from clover grazing may be 
demonstrated in ewes at the early age of twelve 
to fourteen months. Further, once changes have 
been induced in the uterus they may affect the 
subsequent breeding capacity of the ewe, probably 
permanently. This long-range effect has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. It is not profitable to 
attempt to breed from ewes which have been 
affected w^th dystocia [difficult parturition] or 
have been shown to be infertile even if they are 
subsequently denied all access to clover. 

“It would appear probable that ewes during the 
later stages, of pregnancy could be particularly 
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as Means of Control. 

susceptible to the effects of grazing on potent 
green clover. 

“The most practicable method of avoiding an 
excessive intake of clover, under West Australian 
conditions, would appear to be the balancing of 
the dominant clover pastures with cereal oats and 
Wimmera rye grass. Such herbage is greatly pre- 
ferred by sheep during the dangerous stages of 
growth of the clover. There is some experimen- 
tal evidence, not yet complete, and a considerable 
body of field experience that the measures indi- 
cated can be expected to minimise the occurrence 
of the breeding problem in ewes when such ewes 
have not already been affected by previous treat- 
ment.” 

Influence of Phosphate Fertilizer. 

Experiments are being carried out to determine 
whether the production of the potent substance is 
a normal characteristic of Subterranean clover or 
whether it is an abnormality resulting from some 
unfavourable factor in the environment, such as 
a specific mineral deficiency in the soil. 

As the development of the problem and its 
extension in Western Australia coincided with 
the period when, due to war conditions, it was 
necessary to curtail superphosphate dressings, it 
is suggested that, pending experimental evidence 
on this point, every effort should be made bo raise 
the phosphate status of the soil with full dressings 
of superphosphate. 

Position in New South Wales. 

While the statement refers to the Dwalganup 
strain of clover grown under Western Australian 
conditions, it is pointed out that there is evidence 
from the other States that other strains of Sub- 
terranean clover may give rise to the same breed- 
ing problem. That the disease is making its 
appearance in New South Wales, on pastures pre- 
dominantly Subterranean clover, was recently 
drawn attention to by Mr. Max Henry, Chief of 
the Division of Animal Industry. 
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"Fats” For Market 

HOMEBUSB YARDS, SYDNEY. 

ORANGE, FORBES and HARDEN Yards. 

CONSIGN TO - 

Winchcombe 
Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen. 

Competent, reliable and successful work in each 
centre — Top market values certain. 

Offices: Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; 
Orange, Forbes, Harden, and at Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 




[mperial 


** 0MJ 


* BOVINA: Guaranteed Analysis— Minimum 47% Proteins, 
Minimum 30% Minerals (as ash), Minimum Fat 9%. This product 

is o stock lick within the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

*MEATMEAL: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum Protein 
60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as ash) 12%. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 
RIVERSTONE W. ANSLISS t W. ANGLISS a REOBANK MEAT 
MEAT CO. PTY. CO. (AUST.) RTY. CO. (AUST.) PTY. WORKS PTY. 

LTD. LTD. LTD. LTD. 

IO'CmmISI. 13*19 Greta St, 42 ftourke St. Stanley St. 

Melbourne 5th. Brisbane 


CENTRAL 
QUEENSLAND 
MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

Lakes Creek 
Rockhampton 


W. ANGLISS & 
CO. (AUST.) PTY. 
LTD. 

54 Brisbane St. 
Leuncestoi 



Curio Dept. 


Where, What and Why 

Down In Sydney there’s a modern factory 
full of modern machinery producing first 
class products for the man on the land, 
it’s the Cooper Factory. The illustration 
shows the South-west corner where there 
are stored shearing machines of all types 
and ages . . curiosities dating back to the 
earliest inventions. By studying these 
machines and their faults, by constant 
research and with the aid of an up-to-date 
plant staffed by skilled operators, Cooper 
Engineers have designed and produced the 
fault-free “Master Model” Ball-Bearing 
Friction Gear. 


We Don’t Stop 
at Overhead Gear 

This study and research applies to every- 
thing we produce . . Self-contained Plants, 
Engines, Sheep Showers . . the full Cooper 
Range. Each product which leaves the 
Despatch Dept, is as perfect as modern 
engineering can make it 

See for Yourself 

During your next visit to Sydney come out 
and see us. Stroll through the factory 
from raw materials to despatch. See the 
Cooper products in varying stages of 
manufacture and then judge for yourself 
whether we can produce the “goods.” 
Don’t forget when you come to Sydney 
make a date with Cooper Engineering. 


COOPER ENGINEERING 

COMPANY PTY., LIMITED 

COWARD STREET, MASCOT 

Ineidently watch next month for some more 
______ interacting Cooper Engineering information. 
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Fitf. 1. —Poultry House* on the Headlands of the Citrus Orchard of Mr. P. G. Wrench, Kent)-ur*t. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Housing and Management of Poultry In the Orchard. 

V. H. Brann, Poultry Instructor. 

MANY citrus growers have, in recent years, successfully combined poultry farming with 
their fruit growing operations. The advantages of such a combination are: more efficient 
weed control resulting in better retention of moisture; lower cultivation costs since this 
operation is largely eliminated; soil erosion losses are reduced; and a useful supplementary 
supply of manure is provided. 

The system is not without disadvantages which must be carefully considered. 
The chief of these are that the poultry constitute a definite tie, since they cannot be left 
unattended for even short periods, and this may interfere with the orchard management; 
and that scale pests tend to increase and must be given special attention. 

In this article Mr. Brann sets out the methods of management and the types of 
houses that are necessary to ensure success in such a venture. 


Having decided that conditions are suit- 
able for running poultry in the orchard, the 
first consideration is the planning of the 
pens and general management of the birds. 
Generally speaking, conditions in an orchard 
are such that the development of young 
birds and egg production should be better 
than on the average commercial poultry 
farm, if the same attention is given to 
management. With judicious planning the 
risk of worm infestation and infection with 
the more common diseases would be small. 
Spacing the houses a considerable distance 
apart and housing a small number of birds 
in each house, which are essentials of this 


system, create favourable conditions for the 
health of the stock. However, they increase 
the distance travelled in attending to the 
birds, which is the most serious drawback 
to a combination of poultry raising and 
fruit growing, and for this reason, all prac- 
ticable labour-saving devices should be 
adopted, particularly with regard to feed- 
ing and watering. 

Lay-out of Poultry Buildings and Runs. 

In most cases it will be found most satis- 
factory to place the pens for raising the 
young stock up to about 10-12 weeks of 
age (when they should all be roosting) 
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near the residence, but if conditions permit 
of giving the proper attention to younger 
birds they can be transferred to the orchard* 
at 6 weeks of age and taught to roost — 
but it should be understood that this in- 
volves closer attention than would be neces- 
sary with chickens which have learnt to roost 
before being placed in the orchard. 

The subdivision of the orchard into a 
number of runs is not desirable, or neces- 
sary, if the houses are spaced sufficiently 
far apart to prevent the birds drifting from 
one house to another. The houses should 
not be less than 2 chains apart. 

It is desirable to have a small run, made 
with portable frames which can be moved 
from house to house, to confine the birds 


chickens to roost, and when they are all 
roosting, the ramp can be removed and the 
space utilised later for the nests as indicated. 

Suitable nests (in groups of six) for use 
in these houses can 'be made from a sheet 
of 6 feet by 3 feet flat iron and case ends. 
Each nest will be 13 inches by 1 1 inches 
wide by 8 inches deep. For cleaning the 
group of six nests can be removed from the 
framework, the details of which are shown 
in Fig. 2. 

These houses should have a concrete floor 
to facilitate cleaning and to keep the houses 
dry. Where the water supply cannot be 
reticulated in pipes from a central supply, 
it is advisable to have a 400-500 gallon tank 
at each house to catch the water and to con- 



Fitf. 3. — Poultry 
Houses Placed in 
a Row Across the 
Centre of a Citrus 
Orchard. 


when they are first placed in the orchard. 
The birds should be kept enclosed in these 
runs for at least a week to accustom them 
to the new locality, and the houses should 
be so constructed that the birds can be shut 
in at night after the runs are removed, to 
protect them against foxes or to facilitate 
culling when necessary. 

Figure 2 shows sketches of a self- 
contained house suitable to accommodate 
fifty layers. The house is designed so that 
the chickens can *be transferred from the 
orchard when 6 weeks old if desired, and 
allowed to remain until they are culled for 
market at the end of their profitable life. 
If chickens are transferred from the brood- 
ers at 6 weeks of age, a roosting ramp (as 
illustrated in Fig. 4) can be fitted in the 
enclosed end of the house to teach the 


nect a ballcock system to the tank in order 
to provide a constant supply of water. The 
approximate quantity of water required by 
fifty birds in the summer is 3 to 4 gallons 
per day, in addition to water used for 
flushing out the troughs. 

Figs. 1 and 3 show suitable positions for 
the houses on the boundary of an orchard. 

Rearing Chickens. 

The most economical method of stocking 
and maintaining a flock of birds in an 
orchard is to purchase day-old pullets and 
raise them in suitable brooders. Many 
different types of brooders can be used for 
raising the chickens up to 6 weeks of age, 
but where a reliable supply of electric cur- 
rent is available, electric hover brooders will 
be found labour-saving and efficient. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST POST-WAR 

ROYAL EASTER SHOW 

29th March to 9th April, 1947 

FINAL CLOSING DATE OF ENTRIES 

JUNIOR AND OPEN JUDGING 
AND CATTLE ATTENDANTS' 

COMPETITIONS .. Fri.. 7th February 

HORSES (including Trotting 
Events) ; SPECIAL RING 
ATTRACTIONS ; OATMEAL 
STOUT 8HEAF-TOS8IN G 

HANDICAP AND CHAMPION- 
SHIP COMPETITION; OLOBEX 
SHEEP DOG TRIALS; WOOD- 
CHOPPING AND SAWING OON- 
TESTS; WOMEN'S HANDI- 
CRAFTS: POULTRY ; PIGEONS ; 

CANARIES AND CAGE BIRDS Sat., 8th February 
CATTLE (including Paradere' 

Competitions and Junior Farmers’ 

Classes) ; GOATS ; PIGS . . Mon., 10th Feb. 
DOGS; CATS; AGRICULTURE 
(including Fruit and Apiculture) ; 

JUNIOR FARMERS' SECTION . . Wed., 12th Feb. 
FAT LAMB CARCASES . . 8at, 22nd Feb. 
HORTICULTURE . . . . Fri., 28th March 

The abovementioned dates are JFX2ULX*. 

Schedules may be obtained from the undersigned, 
State R.A.S., or local Agricultural Society. 
MEMBERSHIP — Apply ior pu;.uular&> 

O. 0. SOMERVILLE, Secretary. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty - 
seren million pounds in walue have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to bis 
Agent — tbe nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or fo 

Tbe Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.). Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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the Man on (he Land 

and each machine the leader 
in its field, and all backed by 
our century old reputation. 


For every pun 
pose. Our 
stock is the 
most compre- 
hensive in Aus- 
tralia. 


Irrigation Plants 



! < . 

Pumps 



i 

Chaffcutters 



You cannot 
buy better 
than a "C. & 
B” Chaffcut- 
ter. Models 
and sizes to 
suit ail pur- 
poses. 

“C. & B " Dup- 
lex Grinding 
Mills will 
grind any 
Grain or corn 
grown and 
CANNOT 
be overfed. 


Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at; 18 Bayiis Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Litmore; 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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A suitable brooder house is essential with 
any type of brooder and for most brooder^ 
a house 14 to 15 feet wide, 7 feet high at 
the back and 9 feet high in front is desirable. 
The length, of course, would be governed 
by the number of brooders to be installed, 
but as a guide it can be laid down that 
approximately 72 square feet of floor space 
should be allowed for each 100 chickens to 
be reared to 6 weeks of age. 

The main factors to be considered in the 
selection of a brooder unit are as under: — 

( 1 ) The brooder should be capable of 
generating sufficient heat, even in the coldest 


Several types of kerosene lamp-heated 
brooders can also be obtained for raising 
chickens up to 6 weeks of age, and these 
can be installed in a shed as described above, 
but the lamps require daily attention ; the 
burners must be cleaned to avoid smoking, 
and the containers must be filled with oil. 

Second Stage of Rearing. 

If the chickens are to be raised to the 
roosting stage before being placed in the 
orchard, it is necessary to provide cosy 
houses for this purpose, and a suitable type 
of house and run is illustrated in Fig. 4. 



weather, to prevent the chickens from 
crowding together, and at the same time 
provide ample ventilation to maintain pure 
air in and around the brooder. 

(2) There should be no obstruction of 
any kind to prevent the free movement of 
the chickens to and from the heating unit 
if they wish to move to a cooler zone, 
should the temperature at any time become 
excessive. 

(3) The brooder house should have 
windows fitted both front and back to 
provide ample light and ventilation to the 
room. The windows should be spaced 
about 8 to 10 feet apart, and should pre- 
ferably be pivoted so that ventilation can 
be adjusted. 


Each compartment of such houses will 
accommodate 60-75 chickens from 6 weeks 
of age until they have learnt to roost, and 
if these pens are placed in reasonably close 
proximity to the dwelling, they can be 
readily attended to at any time necessary 
with a minimum of labour. 

Movable Houses or Arks. 

In some cases the use of movable houses 
in an orchard may be justified, but under 
most conditions it will be found that the 
permanent houses are more satisfactory and 
have a longer life than those which are 
moved from time to time. Those interested 
in the use of portable houses should apply 
to the Department for further information. 
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Semi-Intensive Houses. 

Under orchard conditions the usual type 
of semi-intensive house would not be as 
satisfactory as a smaller roosting house of 
the type described previously. The semi- 
intensive houses used on commercial poultry 
farms are designed to accommodate any 
number from 100 to 200 birds or even more, 
in some cases, and to have such numbers 
concentrated in one area of orchard would 
detrimentally affect the trees. 

Suitable Breeds. 

Although the White Leghorn predomi- 
nates on commercial poultry farms, this 
breed is not as satisfactory for orchard 
conditions as heavy breeds — Australorps, 
Langshans or Rhode Island Reds — or a cross 
between Leghorns and these heavy breeds. 
The reason for this is that the Leghorns 
will roost in the trees instead of in houses 
and cause damage to the trees. One of the 
most popular crosses is the White Leghorn 
male mated to Australorp hens. This cross 
produces a bird almost pure white with 
white legs and somewhat better for table 
purposes than the reverse cross. It is also 
probable that there would be less broodiness 
in birds of this cross than when the Austra- 
lorp male is crossed with the White Leghorn 
hens. 

It should be understood that broodiness is 
a factor which has to be taken into con- 
sideration in any heavy breed or a cross 
with heavy breeds, and unless provision is 
made for the systematic handling of broody 
hens they will accumulate in the nests dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. This 
will cause considerable loss of production 
and harbour vermin. Thus it is necessary to 
have a crate as illustrated is Fig. 5. This 
crate should be divided into three compart- 
ments and each night's “broodies” should be 
placed in a separate compartment ; on the 
fourth night the first lot can be released. If 
the broodies are not caught each night they 
will remain broody longer and upset the 
routine. In most cases it would be possible 
to have one crate for each two houses, but 
this would depend upon the number of birds 
in the house and the size of the crate. Usu- 
ally, however, a compartment about 3 feet 
long by 2 feet wide and 2 feet high would be 
sufficient to take care of one night's broodies 
from a flock of 100 birds. 
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Feeding Chickens. 

f Chickens can either be fed on dry mash 
with an afternoon feed of kibbled grain or 
chicken mixture, or on a wet mash. The 
main consideration when feeding dry mash 
is to have a suitable hopper which does not 
permit of waste and which can be closed 
at night to prevent access by rats and mice. 
Where wet mash is fed, it is necessary to 
give four to five feeds per day of mash and 
one of kibbled grain during the first six 
weeks; under orchard conditions this may 
not be practicable unless the chickens are 
attended to by someone who is not engaged 
on orchard work. 

A leaflet giving full information on feed- 
ing is obtainable free from the Department. 

Feeding Adult Birds. 

There are several different systems of 
feeding laying stock. The main factors to 
consider in the choice of a ration are : — 

(1) Palatability. 

( 2 ) Comparative cost of feeds used. 

(3) Minimum use of labour in feeding. 

If the chickens are raised on dry mash, 
there would be little objection to continuing 
this system throughout the lives of the birds, 
as less labour would be involved in feeding 
and although there may be some reduction 
in egg production during the autumn months, 
the saving in labour should compensate for 
this loss. 

Another method which might be adopted 
when the prices of cereals are comparable or 
lower than those of mill offals, is to feed 
wheat in one hopper and meat meal or a 
mixture of protein meals in another hopper 
always available to the birds. The mixture 
of concentrates could consist of meat meal 
65 lb. ; peanut meal 28 lb. ; linseed meal 
5 lb. ; salt 2 lb. — or 98 lb. meat meal with 
2 lb. salt would be satisfactory. 

As in the case of dry mash feeding, the 
grain and meat meal should be placed in 
hoppers which have a dosing device so that 
they can be closed at night to keep out rats 
and mice. 

Experiments carried out by the Depart- 
ment in feeding wheat and meat meal in 
separate hoppers indicate that production 
is equal to other methods during the main 
part of the year, but somewhat less in the 
auturpn and early winter months. 
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Maintaining a Flock of Layers. 

It will be found that the most satisfactory 
method of maintaining a flock of layers is 
to replace somewhat over half each year ; 
for instance, in the case of a flock of 1,000 
layers it is necessary to raise about 600 
pullets each year. This wifi alflow for 
keeping the laying hens for two seasons and 
then marketing them as they finish their 
second flush season of laying. 

If possible, the young stock should be 
raised in a separate portion of the orchard 
to the older birds and the houses should 
be spelled for a month or so each year 
before placing the new pullets in them. 

Raising Cockerels. 

When the poultry feed position permits 
of raising cockerels, it would be possible to 
undertake rearing market birds in the 
orchard in districts where transport facili- 
ties are such as to enable birds to be placed 
on the market in prime condition and at 
a reasonable cost. 

The main disadvantages of running 
cockerels in the orchard are that it would 
not be possible to maintain regular numbers 
and keep them in the orchard long enough 
to ensure proper control of the weed growth. 
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Another aspect is that owing to the quarrel- 
some nature of cockerels over 3 to 4 months 
of age, a good deal of trouble would be 
experienced through the weaker ones being 
bullied by the others, and unless the birds 
were kept until over 3 months of age they 
would not be in the orchard long enough 
at the end of the season to effect weed 
control. 

On the other hand the pens would not 
be occupied throughout the year and could 
be thoroughly spelled between seasons, thus 
ensuring good rearing conditions. Day- 
old cockerels could be obtained from about 
May to September, but those hatched after 
the end of August would take longer to 
reach a prime marketable age than those 
hatched earlier, and some of them would not 
be ready for market before the end of 
March. Birds hatched up to the end of 
July could be sold on the Christmas market 
and should realise better prices than those 
sold later. 

The same types of houses as illustrated 
for the pullets could be utilised for raising 
cockerels, but where different ages are run- 
ning in the same area of orchard, it would 
be necessary either to divide them with wire- 
netting fences or space the houses much 
further apart. 


Spread of Poisonous 

Mint weed seed has been found in Japanese millet, 
sorghum and Sudan grass seed brought into New 
South Wales from other States. Growers pur- 
chased substantial quantities of these fodder crop 
seeds from other States and it is feared that un- 
less every care is exercised by landholders to sow 
only clean seed, mint weed will spread extensively 
this season in areas where summer fodder crops 
are sown. 

Mint weed is a proclaimed noxious plant 
throughout New South Wales, although at the 
present time infestation is confined mainly to 
north-western districts. It is feared, however, 
that unless special precautions are taken, it will 
be spread extensively in many districts where 
summer fodder crops are planted. 

The Department is arranging for sampling of 
consignments as they enter the State with a view 
to ensuring that only clean seed is retailed to 
farmers. Agricultural instructors have been re- 
quested also to obtain samples of summer fodder 
crop seed from merchants in country districts for 
testing in the Department’s Seed Testing Labora- 
tory. 


Mint Weed Feared. 

It is an offence to sell seed which contains mint 
weed seeds, and merchants are urged in their own 
interests as well as in those of the farming com- 
munity to have all doubtful samples tested for 
the presence of mint weed seed. The Depart- 
ment’s seed testing laboratory is prepared to test 
samples of sorghum, Sudan grass or Japanese mil- 
let seed submitted and advise whether they are 
suitable for sowing. 

Mint weed seed has a dull smooth surface and 
is a fawn to cream colour, about one-tenth inch 
long and about one-twentieth inch wide. On one 
side the seed is convex and on the other side it 
tapers to a central ridge. In summer- fodder-crop 
seed which has not been thoroughly machine 
cleaned it might he present as a clean seed with- 
out any husk, or it might be contained in a small 
green or straw-coloured bell-shaped capsule. 

Mint weed is an annual plant which spreads 
quickly under suitable conditions. It has been 
shown to be poisonous, particularly in the case 
of hungry stock brought on to mint weed infested 
country. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

< 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., 44 Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., 44 Hillangrove, Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., 41 Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., 44 Glengar/ 4 Capertee. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Glades ville Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., 44 Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., 44 Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., 44 Gwandalan/ 4 Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


1 14 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Higgins, J. P., 44 Koranga,'* Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Ragitt«r«d Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong, K. A., 44 Heathfield/ 4 Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. €., “ Elwatan/ 4 Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fair bairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidaie (Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Harm, O., 44 Bomerah/ 4 Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., " Mery la/ 4 Culcaim 

Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

KiUen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, w. J., 44 The Rivers/ 1 Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., 44 Narooma/ 4 Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stttd Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, F. S., Calool, Culcaim 

Reid, G. T., 44 Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, S, H.» 44 Turanville/ 4 Scone 

Scot t, A. W., 44 MUong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 


23 

28 

55 


5i 

22 

173 

44 


167 


65 

96 

53 

141 

61 


95 

127 

zoz 

46 

zoo 

80 

276 

135 

90 

474 


Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra/' Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. K., 44 Strathdoon/' Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L, A., 44 Wendouree/ 4 Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., 44 Rocklynne,' 4 Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 

Herds Other then Registered Stud Herds. 

Z14 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education-Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, 44 Abington/ 4 Armidaie 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidaie 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Regal prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, 44 Yaralla 44 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. £., Cobargo 


zz8 

i55 

47 

37 

X52 

79 

xzo 

27 


49 

45 


34 

42 

63 

66 

20 

6 z 

»4 


94 

57 

63 


Max Hbnry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


It«|iit«rcd Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa ... 
Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) ... • •• 

Bradley, H. F., 44 Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) ... ••• 

Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,” Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J. f “ Kapunda Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, E., " Austral Park,” Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Min to 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) ... 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstezn, W. G. A. & F. J., *' Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hann, O., Bomerah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glcnfield 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Killen, E. L. <7 Pine Park, 

Shorthorns) ... 

Knight, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (J uxeys) 

Martin, W. W., "Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) ... j 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., 41 Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 
(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

, B » “ Evandale,” Sutton”' Forest 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A. W., 44 Mllong,” Young (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Guiargam; 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Wagga Experiment Farm ( Jeiseys) ” 

Waliaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

White, H. F. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 
Angus ... 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 
Young, A., 44 Dayleaford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) ... 


Mumbil (Beef 


23 

120 

40 

39 

121 

88 

29 

85 
56 

64 

29 

*73 

59 

44 

167 

107 

49 

55 

1x9 

53 

*57 

261 

60 

98 

64 

72 

127 

120 

46 

3 » 

90 

86 

61 
”3 

1x4 

X67 

X35 

X3 

*9 

300 

xxo 

*3 


Expiry 

Date. 


18/12/46 

29/^/47 

13/4/47 

21/7/47 

30/6/47 

I4/X/47 

15/7/47 

*3/7/47 

5/7/47 

x/3/47 

5/3/47 

X7/3/48 

2/8/48 

28/8/47 

24/5/48 
x i/4/47 

X 5 /X /47 

8/8/47 

X9/3/47 

12/8/48 

30/XX/47 

25/9/46 

30/11/46 

10/10/48 

26/4/47 

22/2/47 

14/9/48 

8/10/47 

X 8/3/47 

2/12/46 

12/11/48 

x*/*/47 

23/xx/47 

16/8/47 

*1/6/46 

*9/11/47 

11/3/47 

i/a/47 

*9/4/47 

20/4/47 

16/3/47 

*5/*/47 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Hards Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore ... 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 
Aboriginal Station, Waliaga Lake 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 
Barpardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New] 
England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm' 
Home ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 
Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, "Abingt jn," Armidalej 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley) 
Friselle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell 
Goulburn District Hospital 
Goulbum Reformatory', Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., 44 Monkittee,” Braidwood 
Hannaford, A., Braidwood 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrcst Farm, Warialda) 
Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Lott, J. H., 44 Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell. 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital ... 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mentalj 

Hospital ... 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mentalj 

Hospital ... 

McGutficke, J. O., 44 Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy,i 

Inverell ... 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley. Swanbrook .. 
Morris, S. W., 44 Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd. 

Inverell ... ... 

Murray, J. A., 44 The Willows,” Keiravillc .. 
New England University College, Armidale ... 
Orange Mental Hospital 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Reid, G. T., 44 Narrengullen,” Yass 

Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 

wellbrook ... ... 

Rolfe, V. J., 44 Mount View,” Inverell 
St. Ignatius' College, Riverview 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, j 
Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View,” Fig Tree 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale I 

Turnbull, J. M., 44 Pastime,” Kayuga Road,| 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road,) 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk - 1 

ham Hills ... 

Wilson, A. G., 44 Blytheswood,” Exeter 
Wilton, C., Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 
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Tubercle-free HeMs— continued. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief Division of Animal Industry. 


Calf Identification Scheme — For Improvement of Dairy Herds. 


The calf identification scheme made available by 
the Department of Agriculture to members of herd 
recording units affords positive identification of 
all female stock, with records of their production 
and breeding, and hallmark branding of calves of 
merit. Also, under this scheme, bulls of proven 
production strains are listed officially as certified 
sires and a certificate issued if required. 

In selecting a dairy bull, more importance is 
now attached to its ability to get high producing 
daughters, than, as previously, to the production 
of its dam. That makes it necessary to introduce 
some positive system of identification of all female 
stock in a herd, a service which is now available 
on a voluntary and free basis to dairy farmers who 
avail themselves of the Department’s herd record- 
ing scheme. 

Under the identification scheme, members of 
herd recording units are entitled to have their 
stock identified by tattoo marks in the ears, indi- 
cating district, breeder and year of birth. In addi- 


tion, calves qualifying for the hallmark of merit 
have the letter “M" in shield tattooed in the left 
ear. Under the scheme sires in use are eligible 
for a survey of their progeny. 

A certified record of parentage and butterfat 
backing for any identified calf is issued on request, 
provided the sire of the calf is a certified bull 
under the scheme. The record shows all available 
particulars of the calf, its sire and dam ; also the 
production of the sire's * 4 am. 

Excellent results have been obtained in 
individual herds under the Department’s herd 
improvement scheme. This calf identification scheme 
will facilitate wider use of the results of herd 
recording for general improvement, particularly 
of grade herds, by indicating sources of high- 
grade stock. It will also provide the breeder 
with certified evidence of the excellence of his 
herd, which should popularise herd recording and 
result in its wider adoption. 


Infectious Laryngotracheitis of Fowls. 


Warning Against Indiscriminate Vaccination. 


Infectious laryngotracheitis is known to be wide- 
spread in the poultry flocks of the County of 
Cumberland and to occur in some country dis- 
tricts. There must, however, be many flocks which 
are as yet uninfected, and farmers are particu- 
larly warned against indiscriminate vaccination 
in clean flocks. 


Once the disease has occurred on a farm, one 
of four courses is open to the farmer to effect 
control : 


i> Dispose of the entire flock and re-stock with 
one-day-old chicks or by the incubation of fertile 
eggs. 


4 


Arrange for vaccination, by persons author- 
under the provision of the Stock Diseases 
in the early stages of the outbreak of all 
birds. 


3. Raise new season's stock completely segre- 
gated from all other fowls on the farm and 
adjoining farms. 

4. Arrange for vaccination of new season's 
stock when eight weeks old or more, before they 
have opportunity to contact older stock. 

VaccinatiodfRvhen properly carried out by com- 
petent vaccinators, is a safe procedure. However, 
quite often a few “carriers" result, and these 
birds, although to all outward appearances normal, 
may carry the disease for the remainder of their 
lives and infect susceptible birds when they come 
in contact with them. There is, therefore, danger 
of setting up the disease by vaccination of a clean 
flock. Consequently, there is only justification for 
preventive vaccination when carriers of infectious 
laryngotracheitis are known to be present in older 
birds on the farm, or when an outbreak is anti- 
cipated or present on an adjoining farm. — Max 
Henry, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


tW death of several pigs in the selling yards of eating cedar berries which fell into the pen. 
a country town seemed to have been caused by 

*»•« 
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Whether you are going on family holidays, an 
interstate business trip, or a world tour, you will need 
funds for your daily requirements. 

Bank of New South Wales Travellers’ Cheques 
(Australian, New Zealand or sterling currency) are 
the modern, safe means of payment for travellers. 

You will find that they are readily accepted by banks, 
principal tourist bureaux, transport offices, hotels, 
restaurants and stores. 

Bank of New South Wales Travellers’ Cheques can 
be bought at any branch of the "Wales”. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 



Incorporated i n New South W a I e j with limited liability. 


X.I27G 
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Marketing Primary Products. 


AN increasing demand for more and more 
regulatory control— either in the interest of 
grower, retailer or consumer — is some proof 
(if proof is needed) that our system of market- 
ing primary produce leaves a lot to be desired. 

Persistent demand for introduction of a 
docket system to check sales, for instance, 
evidences concern by growers that they are 
not always rendered a true account of what 
their produce brings. Growers who con- 
tract with retailers — particularly retailers 
in country towns — for direct sales of pro- 
duce can produce further proof to support 
this claim. 

Country retailers who obtain supplies 
from Sydney markets invariably pay more 
than suburban retailers, even after taking 
into account additional freight and handling 
•charges. This is rarely, if ever^djs^rpible , 


on account sales rendered to growers whose 
produce finds its way to country centres. 

Further, prices paid by consumers con- 
trast so oddly with returns to growers as 
to suggest that all is far from right with 
our system of distributing primary products. 

It could be that the present system is 
basically wrong. In secondary industries, 
for example, the aim is to disperse to con- 
suming centres products of those industries 
immediately they are manufactured. In 
primary industries the opposite process 
operates. Immediately products are har- 
vested (call it “manufactured” if you like) 
they are hurriedly transported to a con- 
gested central market. Up to that stage, 
distribution is in reverse gear, and when 
subsequently it does get under way, it is 
dependent on a “come and get it” system, 
so different to the highly organised distri- 
bution methods of secondary industries. 

That we have never had decentralised 
markets (suburban and country) is no 
argument against their establishment now. 
This may not be a complete answer to 
our present marketing-of -primary-products 
problem, but it would seem to offer more 
than is likely to be achieved by any attempt 
to^ patch-up the present system. 
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Proposed Control Legislation for 

DRAFT legislation to control artificial insemina- 
tion of stock practised on commercial lines has 
been prepared. Stock owners will be free to 
inseminate their own stock, but persons who 
desire to operate insemination centres will be 
required to obtain licenses from the Government. 

Use of artificial insemination by unscrupulous 
or careless individuals could do great harm to the 
livestock industries, particularly dairying, said the 
Acting Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Dickson. 

While insemination, generally, would tend to 
decrease spread of disease, there were certain 
diseases of dairy cattle which the practice may 
spread. 

For protection of stock owners it had been 
found desirable in other countries to exercise 
control over use of this method of breeding. It 
was hoped, said Mr. Dickson, other Australian 
States would follow the lead to be given by New 
South Wales, as uniform legislation throughout 
all States was desirable. 

The New South Wales bill, however, would 
provide that introduction of semen from other 
States and countries would be governed by 
Proclamation. That clause would safeguard 
against introduction of disease and would ensure 
that protection given to stock breeders by the New 
South Wales bill was not rendered ineffective 
by lack of legislative action elsewhere. 


[February I, 1947, 
Artificial Insemination of Stock. 

The proposed legislation was largely a machinery 
measure with wide regulation-making powers. 
It would be necessary, for instance, to specify 
diseases from which animals must be free, and to 
prescribe how licensed premises should be equipped 
for collecting, storing and packing semen. 

The practice of artificial insemination would be 
controlled by requiring any person who desired 
to carry on an insemination centre to obtain a 
license from the Government. Control would not, 
of course, apply to those cases in which an owner 
desired to use artificial insemination on his own 
stock, but would apply in any case in which 
insemination was developed on commercial lines. 

Creation of an artificial insemination centre was 
expensive. Necessary animals had to be purchased, 
maintained and trained, and laboratory accommo- 
dation provided. Trained laboratory workers had 
to be employed to examine and determine suita- 
bility of semen before use. Also it would be 
necessary to make sure that animals used at the 
t station were free from certain diseases and that 
the staff was fully qualified to carry out the 
necessary work. 

Use of artificial insemination was likely to 
increase in this country, particularly in connection 
with dairy cattle, although it might not expand 
under Australian conditions to the same extent 
as in countries where herds and flocks were 
smaller and settlement much closer. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— February, 1947 . 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will fee listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1046 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, iio 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 


Condemned Fruit and Vegetables Not Sold to Barrowmen 


“Fruit and vegetables condemned by Inspectors 
in the city markets are not sold to barrowmen. 
A check is made to ensure that all produce con- 
demned because of unsatisfactory condition is 
delivered to Municipal Council wagons for des- 
truction” The Acting Minister for Agriculture 
fHon. W. E. Dickson, M.L.C), said this in 
denial of a recent statement that agents were 
defrauding growers bv obtaining condemnation 
notes from Inspectors for fruit and vegetables not 
in best condition, then selling this poor quality 


produce to barrowmen. and failing to render 
accounts to growers. This alleged malpractice 
was said to be common when fruit or vegetables 
were in short supply. 

Mr. Dickson explained that notices for destruc- 
tion of fruit or vegetables were not issued by 
Inspectors until produce was in a decayed condi- 
tion or otherwise unfit for sale to either barrow- 
men or retailers. Inspectors kept a check on this 
produce to see that it was destroyed, and not sold 
c to barrowmen. 
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Further Stud Stock Purchased—; 

By the Overseas Delegation 

Lead by Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 

Minister for Agriculture. 



Among the atock 
purchased is the 
outstanding Aber- 
deen Angus bull 
“ F.rison of Har- 
viestoun ” classed 
by leading judges 
as one of the out- 
standing bulls in 
the United King- 
dom at the present 
time. He -will be 
a great acquisition 
to the Aberdeen 
Angus breed in 
Australia. 

“ F.rison of Harvies' 
town” is by “ Jan^ 
rick of Dalmeny.’’ 
possibly the most 
successful sire in 
Scotland today. 
“ Janrick of Dal- 
meov." is the sire 
of “ itrvillax of Har- 
viestoun.” and of 
“ Erwin of Harvies- 
toun,” Perth Cham- 
pions sold for 4,500 
and 7,500 guineas 
respectively. 


Included among 
the Jersey Pur- 
chases is the Bull, 
“Golden Con- 
queror.” 

A prize-winner at a 
recent leading show. 
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Great Lakes Lettuce. 


A Useful Imported Variety. 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 


THE principal limiting factor in producing good quality summer lettuce in many districts 
in New South Wales is the “bolting” habit of the chief commercial varieties. 

In America a variety known as Great Lakes (Brittle Ice x Imperial 152 x 
Imperial 615), developed by the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station working with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, attracted attention because of its slowness 
to bolt at temperatures favouring seeding in commercial varieties. 

Accordingly, in 1944, seed was procured by the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture and trials commenced over a wide climatic range in New South Wales to 
determine whether Great Lakes would be a suitable summer lettuce under local conditions. 

Results to date indicate that it is more adaptable to our inland districts than 
Imperial 847, and that it will extend the area in which high quality summer lettuce can 

At Grafton tests to date suggest that 
Great Lakes is inferior to Imperial 847. 


be produced. 

Brief Results of Trials. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
results of trials conducted : — 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
Great Lakes is the best summer variety yet 
tested. The combination of quality, hardi- 
ness, lack of bolting and disease resistance 
make it superior to Imperial 847 and New 
York 44. 

At Menindce, Great Lakes, given a severe 
test with hot winds, dust storms and tem- 
peratures of 100 to 1 17 deg. Fahr. for nine 
days, showed no signs of seeding or sweat- 



A Typical Lettuce of Great Lakes Variety. 

ing. Heads had to be split to force a seed 
head. 

In the Hunter Valley, Great Lakes proved 
promising. Under summer conditions it 
hearted better and appeared less likely to 
run to seed than Imperial 847, although the 
appearance was considered less attractive. 


At Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Great Lakes has proved to be a very desir- 
able summer lettuce. Whilst it was later 
maturing and had greater proportion of 
leaf to head than Imperial S47, it did not 
bolt and had superior quality. 

At Bathurst, Great Lakes showed resist- 
ance to tip-burn, but otherwise was not 
superior to Imperials 847 and 615. 

In the metropolitan area. Great Lakes 
was sufficiently promising for recommenda- 
tion as a summer lettuce, especially where 
losses are experienced through seeding of 
Imperial 847. However, it is two weeks 
later in maturity and does not appear to 
hold well in the field after maturity. 

Description. 

The variety produces a large percentage 
of marketable heads of first-class quality 
and flavour; medium to large in size and 
very compact. Leaves have serrated edges 
giving a frilled appearance. Outer leaves 
are dark green and glossy, the heart leaves 
being white. Texture is crisp and brittle. 

Great Lakes is not prone to bolting. It 
has shown resistance to slime and tip-burn, 
but is susceptible to spotted wilt. 

Seed supplies are available in limited 
quantities from commercial seed firms. 
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Seed Wheat, Oats and. Barley for 1947 Sowing. 


List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT has been decided to publish again this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat, 
oats and barley who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 


Apollo.- 

Coddington, C. E. & A. R., Moulton Farm, 
Harden. 

Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Baldwin . — 

Marshall, A. 0 . & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Trengrove, C. D., “Hillview,” Koorawatha. 
Watson Est. E. W., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, Young. 

Baringa . — 

Capps, A. E., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Bencubbin . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, J. W., “Uley,” Ardlethan. 

Elder, J. L., “Rockhall Mains,” Kamarah. 
Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Richens, T. E., “Warrawee,” Ardlethan. 
Turnbull, J., & Son, “Sherwood Park,” Ardle- 
than. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View,” Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, F. A., “Uley,” Ardlethan. 
Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 
Renshaw, C., “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 

Heath, H. H., “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

Rowbotham Bros., Box Valley, Dunedoo. 
Sullivan, T. P., Dunedoo. 

Hookway, S., “La Questa,” Leadville. 

Deutcher, Les., Eden, Birriwa. 

Ewin, C., “Fenella,” Birriwa. 

Granger, F. H., Black Hill, Birriwa. 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Ward, G., “Girrawheen,” Grenfell. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside.” Grenfell. 

Wood, K., “Boongalla,” Rocky Glen, via Coona- 
barabran. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka,” Gugaldie. 

Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, R. D., Brocklesby. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W., & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Adams, A. H., Farm 161, Stoney Point, via 
Leeton. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Ashworth, E. J., Landawne, Bathurst Road. 
Arnold, R., Farm 19, Corbie Hill Road, Leeton. 
Baker, M., Temora. 
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Bencubbin — continued. 

Bradford, R. & V., Cooringee, Nubba, via Wal- 
lendbeen. 

Blythe, D., North Groongal, Carrathool. 

Bowditch, C, Farm 1390, Hanwood. 

Boxsell, L. B., “Cherry Wood,” Cullinga Mines, 
via Wallendbeen. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 

Cuthbert, H. H., Grong Grong. 

Cooper, S. J., Rock Dale, Barmedman. 

Davy’s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

Davidson, J)., Calitris, Young. 

Denyer, A. N., Mimosa Road, Temora. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Dickie, Mrs. A., Box 106, VV, Griffith. 

Davison, N. R., Werrington, Cunningar. 

Edwards, J., Eglington. 

Elliott, H. O., “Fairfield,” New Grenfell Road, 
Forbes. 

Forsythe, J. G., “Gwandolan,” Cootamundra. 

Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Box 
519, Leeton. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes Road, Gren^ 
fdl. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Vale,” West Wyalong. 

Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks,” Barmedman. 

Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle,” Trundle. 

Marchington, S., Box 618 KK, Griffith. 

McDowell, E. J., Purlewaugh, Ulamambri. 

Mullens Bros., Goragilla, Binnaway. 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra Road, 
Parkes. 

Mailer, R. V., Trundle Park, Bogan Gate Road, 
Trundle. 

Noakes Bros., “Rose Farm,” R.M.B., 46, Thud- 
dungra. 

O'Neill, W. A., “Yarra,” Cowra. 

O’Neill & Bowlding, “Frogmore,” Est., Frog- 
more. 

Phillips, A., “Ratho” Young. 

Pfitzner, A., Stack Pool, Goolgowi. 

Rowlands, K.. “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell 
Road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, E. J„ “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Reynolds, S. R, & Bellamy, “Burra wong,” Cum- 
nock. 

Stephens, E. F., Farm 1079, Murrami. 

Scott, W. J., Lansdowne, Bathurst Road. 

Scott, Est. J., Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Trotman, R. E., “Norton,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Tremain, W., Obley-road, Yeoval. 



A Section of Yates' Modern S cd Testing Laboratory. 

PROFITABLE CROPS 

from 

YA TES ’ Reliable SEEDS 

CUCCESSFUL growers know that everything depends on the source of the c eed 
^ supply, that on the quality of the seed received is risked the whole of the season’s 
work. They know too there can be no profit in crops grown from inferior or untested 
seed. 

For well over half a century market growers of New South Wales have insisted 
on Yates Reliable Seeds, knowing full well that in this modern seed organization 
nothing is left to chance. 

And more than that, Yates are already leading the way in post-war progress 
with the introduction of new varieties. Great Lakes Lettuce for example, and we are 
now testing others for next year. 

All these factors mean extra profit to the progressive grower. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O. Telephone MA 6771. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets . 

BBANS — Our Seed has been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Xawkesbury Wonder (certified and ordinary), Canadian Wonder, Brown 
Beauty, Peltham Prolific, and Epicure (Climber). 

SEED OATS — Algerian, Mulga, Sunrise, Belar. New crop seed now arriving, write for 
quotation. 

GBASSES — Perennial Bye (certified), Italian Bye (certified and ordinary), Wlmxnera Bye, 
Cocksfoot (N.Z. certified), Prairie Grass, Bbodes Grass, Carpet Grass, Paspalum, Brown 
Top, etc. 

CAPE BABLEY— Valuable as green fodder for Sheep and Cattle. 

SBOAD BEASTS — Coles Dwarf Prolific and Early Longpod. 

CLOVER — Subterranean, White N.Z. Cert., Bed Clover (Cowgrass), English Trefoil, Suckling, 

etc. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS— We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinach, Lettuce, Water Melon, Bock Melon, Marrow, 
Squash, Pumpkin, Badlsh, Tomato, etc. 

FLOWEB SEEDS — Popular sorts available in packets. 

PEBTXLXSEBS — We can supply Superphosphate, Shirleys No. 5, Nitrate of Soda, Shirleys 
Big 3. 

SPRAYING COMPOUNDS — We supply Arsenate of Lead, Bordeaux Powder, D.D.T. Dust, 
Derris Dust, Lime Sulphur, Bed Oil, White Oil, Nicotine Sulphur, Snail Killer, Black 
Leaf 40, etc. 

Send your ordere and enquiriee to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS FTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land . 


Here it is . . . 

Post War Baltic Simplex 
Reversible Disc Plough 



Retains the fundamental features of thi» popular plough but as a result 
of research work Baltic Simplex Plough now has an 

ALL WELDED TRULY ALIGNED MAIN FRAME and many other notable 
improvements including grader, cultivator Spring Tyne, Broadcaster and 
Vine attachments. 

Slocks art limited so let us have your Order early . 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO., LTD. 

806/14 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 

445/50 Flinders Street, Melbourne^ Mary Street, Brisbane. 
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Thompson, J. & Patton, T., “Baroona,” West 
Wyaiong. 

Watts, E. J. & Sons, Private Bag, Euraley, via 
Narrandera. 

Wells, W., Goolgowi. 

Windus, L. R., Cudal. 

Watts, W. C., Gumble, via Manildra. 

Wallace Bros., “Dungavan,” Temora. 

Young, J., “Southern Wood,” Cumnock. 

Young, C. R., “Hillcrest,” Ulamambri. 
Trevaskis, C. L., and Turner, W. T., “Yarran 
Lea,” Ariah Park. 

Trevaskis, E., “Yarran Lea,” Ariah Park. 
Mann, R. S., “Ocean View,” Lake Cargelhgo. 
Rumble, F. D., “Weventure,” Muttama. 

Gorham, A. A., “Oak Hill,” Boorowa. 
Armstrong, H., “Allendale,” Boorowa. 
Armstrong, K., “Heathfield,” Boorowa. 
Holden, T., Box 210, Griffith. 

Heath, E. A., “Acres,” via Yenda. 

Dovle, J. O., Yenda. 

Goldberg, S., Griffith. 

Dennis, S. A., c.o. D. L. Cox, Private Bag, 
Narrandera-road, Wagga. 

Westman, S., Clifton Park, Euberta. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Bradley, P., Dullah, via Coolamon. 

Bredin, R. W., Alderbury, Coolamon. 

Higmaa Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 
Edwards, H. T., Pullitop. 

Woods, W. J., Burrandana. 

Jf'nkins, C. D., Kyalla, Burrandana. 

Johnston, G. J., Fairview, Burrandana. 
Davidson, S. P., Strathdene. Mangoplah. 

Taber, C. J., Glenburn, R.M.B. 185, Collin- 
gullie. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie. 

Kanaley, S. J., Hazeldene, Marinna. 

Mitchell and O’Halloran, R.M.B. 340, Albury- 
road, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Croudace, K. P. B., Waverley, Mangoplah. 
Hart, C. S., Temora-road, Old Junee. 

Carlon, Ron., Arcaroola, Old Junee. 

Smith Bros., Brooklyn, Ladysmith. 

Scott, H. U., Bucclcuch, Coreinbob. 

Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Poulter, E., Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Lockwood and Baker, Compton, Grcgadoo. 
Leonard Bros., “Sommerfield,” Birriwa. 

Erwin, Mr., “Fenella,” Birriwa. 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Deutcher, Mr., “Eden,” Birriwa. 

Rains, S. V., “Mongarlow,” Birriwa. 

Gudgeon, Mr., Gulgong. 

Gleeson, Mr., Stony Creek, Cooyal. 

Ryan, J. M. and J e J., “Clandora,” Berrigan. 
Thornton and Sons, Spring Farm, Berrigan. 
Moore, C., Finley-road, Deniliquin. 

McRae, W., Urangeline East. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Altmier, J., Splitter’s Creek (Albury). 
Scheetz, I. P., Brocklesby. 

Schilg, S. and K., Burrumbuttock. 

Paecti, L. R. f Walla. 

Moll, G., Gerogery. 

Mazzocchi, J. J., Culcaim. 

Montague. J. A., The Rock. 

Howard, E. G, Yerong Creek. 


Bencubbin — continued. 

• Barker, E. J. H., Walbundrie. 

Hutson, F. J., Walbundrie. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Scott, W. J., Henty. 

Obst, K., Lockhart. 

Leddin, D., Urangeline East. 

Leischke, T. A., Walla. 

Leischke, I. J., Walla. 

Ilutchings, G. I'., Yerong Creek. 

Smith, G., Cookardinia. 

Schulz, F. G., Henty. 

Newton, D., Urangeline East. 

Inwood, A. N., “Toulon,” Glanmire, via 
Bathurst. 

Bobin . — 

Reid, G., Moorwartha. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Brown W., Daysdale. 

Henderson, J. H., The Rock. 

Leischke, J. S., Walla. 

Leischke, I. J., Walla. 

Bredin, R. W., Alderburj', Coolamon. 

Seymour Bros., Rocky Ilill, Marrar. 

Boothey, O. H., Coromondel, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Boothey, L. H., St. Alban’s, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Turner, W. A., Iona, Old Junee. 

Bordan . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

Barber, A. E., “Embrose,” Baldry. 

Balcombe, H. J., “Pekoona,” Toogong. 

Cullen Bros., Harden. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Herbert, T. J. t “Carnarvon.” Road Mail Bag 
519, Lecton. 

Killick, K. P., “Illawa,” Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks,” Barmedman. 

Lodge, C. E., “Ellerslie,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle,” Trundle. 

McLaren, R. W.. “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Malcolm, A. D., Farm 1039, Colando, via Leeton. 
McCormack, A., Farm 159, Stoney Point, via 
Leeton. 

Quodling, W. J., “Garangery,” Corbie Hill road, 
via Leeton. 

Russell, L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New r Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Scott, Est. J., “Hill view,” Cootamundra. 
Thackeray, R. H., “W’oornack,” Young. 

Watts, E. R.. Bald Hills, Manildra. 

Holden, T., Box 210, Griffith. 

Delaney, F. C., 39 Banna-avenue, Griffith. 

White, H., c.o. A, Rowlands, “Hilton,” Man- 
durama. 

Tipping, A., Bowden Farm, Tooyal North. 
Maloney, estate P. J., Kincora, Coolamon. 
Menzies, P., Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Edwards, II. T., Pullitop. 

Beazley, L., Glenorchy, Albury-road. 

Carlon, Ron, Arcaroola, Old Junee. 
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Flanagan, T. M., Yallambee, Ladysmith. 
Caldwell, J. D., and Sons, Berrigan. 

Whiley and Purser, Millthorpe. 

McPhillamy Bros., P.O. Box 30, Oberon. 
Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Paech, E. J., Iienty. 

Leischke, J. S., Walla. 

Hutchings, G. F., Yerong Creek. 

Gardiner, N., King’s Plains, via Blayney. 
Gardiner, A. K., King’s Plains, via Blayney. 
Gordon, G., Moorilda, via Newbridge. 
Edwards, G., “Terlea,” Box 15, Newbridge. 
Toohey, A. and Masters, A., Barry, via Blay- 
ney. 

Blazley, R., Carcoar. 

Blazley, H., Carcoar. 

Burns, W., “Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 
Stonestreet, E. E., Grcghamstown, via Blayney. 
Marriott, W., Box 30, Millthorpe. 

Pearce, G. W., “Springfield,” Orange. 

Bungulla . — 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Trevaskis, E., “Yarran Lea,” Ariah Park. 

Celebration . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Charter . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack,” Young. 

Jenkins, C. D., Kyalla, Burrandana. 

Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Read, G., Wyrilla, Uranquinty. 

Reynoldson, A., “Carramar,” Berrigan. 

Moore, R. A. and J. M., Cullivel. 

Dundee . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View,” Ardlethan. 
Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W., & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Barrett, G. & C., Woodridge, Manildra. 
Langfieid, R., Morongla. 

Quinn, W. A., “Inglewood,” Young. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Furnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Bradley, P., Dullah, via Coolamon. 

Menzies, P., Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Edwards, H. T., Pullitop. 

Main, G., jnr., Ardrossan, Illabo. 

Mitchell and O’Halloran, R.M.B. 340, Albury- 
road, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Macrae, A. J., Lucerne Vale, Mangoplah. 
Croudace, K. P. B., Waverley, Mangoplah. 
Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Warren, W., Ellwoo*d, Illabo. 

Shelly, A. W., Howlongf. 

J ames, A. C., Yerong Creek, 
lewton, D., Urangeline East 
YSellwood, R. C., Urangeline East. 

Clancy, J., Urangeline East. 

Pearce, R., Corow^. 

04 


Dundee.— continued. 

Reid, G. D., Moorwartha. 

Scheetz, I. P., Brocklesby. 

Schilg, S and K., Burrumbuttock. 

Schilg, O., Burrumbuttock. 

Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Murphy, A. G., Henty. 

Munro, D., Daysdale. 

Patey, R., Daysdale. 

Echo . — 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 

Eureka . — 

Bradford, R. & V., “Cooringlc,” Nubba, via 
Wallendbeen. 

Cartwright, F. C., “Boundary Villa,” Sebas- 
topol. 

Renshaw, C., “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 
Stapleton, H., “Gundamain,” Cudal. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora.. 

Murphey, W. T., Yerong Creek. 

Proctor, Mrs. F. J., Bungowannah. 

Smith, G., Cookardinia. 

Moore, R. A and J. M., Cullivel. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Tresco Farming Co., Box 624. Griffith. 
Woodside, J., Boree Plains, Griffith. 

Eureka 2. — 

Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 
Ridley, J., Hilltop, Collingullie. 

Fedweb . — 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Moore, R. A. and J. M., Cullivel. 

Coon, J. A., “Homeleigh,” Coonabarabran. 

Ford . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 

Walker, F. W., “Glenelg,” Canowindra. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside,” Grenfell. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Frohling, W., Moorwartha. 

Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Balcombe, H. J., “Pekoona,” Toogong. 
Balcombe, R. A. H., “Sussex,” Toogong. 

Bendle, W. J., “Bankside,” Monteagle. 
Coddington, H. G., “Invergowrie,” Young. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Gray, F. A., “Sterling Chase,” Cudal. 

Garry, J., “Burramunda Gren fell-road, Young. 
Glenn, A., Farm 1428, Murrami. 

Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H., Baldry. 

Johnson, T., Farm 348, Wamoon. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, Gren- 
fell. 

King, F. R., Farm 388, Wamoon. 

Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

Langfieid, R., Morongla. 

Martens, C. F., “Quamby,” GrenfelFroad, 
Young. 

Murray, R. S., “Maryville,” Cudal. 

Marchington, S., Box 618KK, Griffith. 

Rickets, C. T., “Peak View,” Young. 
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Stapleton, H., “Gundamain ,” Cudal. 

Scott, Est. J., Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Tremain, W., Obley-street, Yeoval. 

Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack, ’ Young. 
Thornberry, L. C, “Waverty” Private Bag, 
Cudal. _ , , , 

Watson, Est. E. U., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, via Young. 

Howard, G., Springdale. 

Gordon, T., “Godolphin ,” East Guyong. 

Bennett, J. W., “Taringa,” Box 15, Blayney 
(Vittoria Mail Service, via Blayney). 
Saundry, L. W., Millthorpe. 

Hutson, F. J., Walbundrie. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Pearce, R., Corowa. 

Moll, G., Gerogery. 

Schilg, O., Burrumbuttock. 

Warren, R. H., The Rock. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie” Birriwa. 

Furnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Johnston, C. J., Fairview, Burrandana. 
Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah. 
Brunskill, A., Allonby, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Croudace, K. P. B., Wavcrley, Mangoplah. 
Cotterell, Mr., Ladysmith. 

Warren, W., Ellwood, lllabo. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie. 

White, H., c.o, A. Rowlands, “Hilton,” Man- 
dura rn a. 

Fraudenstcin, R. D. and B., “The Ranch,” Green- 
thorpe. 

Trevaskis, C. L. and Turner, W. T., “Yarran 
Lea,” Ariah Park. 

Gabo . — 

McColl & Sons, H. O., “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Boxsell, L. B., “Cherry Wood,” Cullinga Mines, 
via Wallendbeen. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, 
Grenfell. 

Kendall, Est. B. W. J., Lul worth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Rickets, C. T., Peak View, Youn;. 

Roberts, N., “Hillside,” Cootamundra. 

Scott, Est. J., “Hillview,” Cootamundra. 
Rathbone, R., Box 101, Griffith. 

Tipping, A,, Bowden Farm, Tooyal North. 
Furnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 
Brunskill, A., Allonby, Wagga. 

Bartlett, G., Avondale, Coolamon. 

Schultz, F. G., Henty. 

Gkurka . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Baker, M., Temora. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Mohr, H. Q., Glengarrie, Mangoplah. 


G h ur k a — - con tinued. 

* Holden, T., Box 210, Griffith. 

Delaney, F. C., 39 Banna-avenue, Griffith. 
Barbour, S., Box 15, Griffith. 

Gular . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Barker, E. J., Walbundrie. 

Hutson, F. J., Walbundrie. 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Javelen . — 

McLaren, R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Kendee . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Koala . — 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka,” Bugaldie. 

Cassells, W. T., “Omagh,” Frogmore. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Hurle, A. M., Grogan. 

Killick, K. P., “illawa,” Galong. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, Gren- 
fe!l. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Russell. L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlvn,” Xew Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Scott, Est. J., Hillview, Cootamundra. 

Trotman, R. E., “Norton,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Campbell, C. C.. Henty. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

Menzies, P., Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Seymour Bros., Rocky Hill, Marrar. 

Bartlett, G., Avondale, Coolamon. 

Poulter, E., Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Kondut . — 

McLaren, R. \V., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Nabatea . — 

Watts, E. J. & Son, Eurolev, via Narrandera. 
O’Donoghue, J., Yerong Creek. 

Pnsa 4. — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Ranee . — 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Caldwell, J. D. and Sons, Berrigan. 

Ranee 4H. — 

Pearce, R., Corowa. 

Rapier . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

McColl, EL O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge” Cano- 
windra. 
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Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Coddington, J. T., “Homeleigh,” Cunningar. . 
Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Bag 
519, Leeton. 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Valley,” West Wyalong. 
Langfield, R., Morongla. 

Murray, R. S., Maryville, Cudal. 

Boothey, O. H., Coromondel, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Scott, W. B., Plenty. 

Patey, R., Daysdale. 

Cullen, W., Gerogery West. 

Sargeant, A., Table Top. 

Howard, E. C., Yerong Creek. 

Schulz, F. G., Henty. 

James, A. C., Yerong Creek. 

Regalia . — 

Way, A. J., Berrigan. 

Nesbett, K. W. and D. H., Yarranvale, Denili- 
quin. 

Mtmro, D., Daysdale. 

T otad\gin . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Turvey . — 

Reid, G., Moorwartha. 

Frohiing, W., Moorwartha. 

Ula.— 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 


Waratah . — 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Bradford, R. & V,, “Cooringle,” Nubba, via 
Wallendbeen. 

Bourke, P., Harden. 

Corcoran, J. R., “Ballyryan,” Boorowa. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 
Garry, J., Burramunda, Grenfell-road, Young. 
Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

McCarthy Bros., East Grove, McMahon’s Reef, 
Galong. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Thackeray, R. H., “Woornack,” Young. 

Ward, R., Gilgal, Frampton. 

Barker, E. J. H., Walbundrie. 

Munro, C., Walla. 

Paech, L. R., Walla. 

Sargeant, A., Table Top. 

Cullen, W., Gerogery West. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Clancy, J., Urangeline East. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Leischke, J. S., Walla. 

Murphy, W. T., Yerong Creek. 

Palmer, B„ Wandana, Ladysmith. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Johnston, ML L, Fairview, Burrandana. 
Davidson,' 1 ®. 4\, Strathdene, Mangoplah. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie, 

Beazley, L., GJenorchy, Alburyroad. 

Flanagan, T. M., Yallambee, Ladysmith, 
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Smith Bros., Brooklyn, Ladysmith. 

Poulter, E., Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Walker, A., c.o. J. II. Kendall, Miarb, The 
Rock. 

Kelly, D., Hawthorne, The Rock. 

Armstrong, K., “Heathfield,” Boorowa. 

/ Varigo . — 

Goldberg, Dr. S., Griffith. 

Yalta . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 


Oats. 

The Commonwealth Prices Commissioner has 
fixed the ceiling price at 5s. 6d. per bushel, 
F.O.R. grower’s rail siding, for approved graded 
seed oats as listed in the “Agricultural Gazette/ 9 

Algerian . — 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 
Howard, G., Springdale. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 

Starr, W. C, Box 6, Guyra. 

Burns, W.. Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Gardiner, N,, King’s Plains, via Blayney. 

Me Lei Jan, 1 ). J., Walla. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Dickson, A. S„ “Yurunga,” Oberon. 

Smith Bros., Brooklyn, Ladysmith. 

Jenkins, C. D., Kyalla, Burrandana. 

Algcribcc . — 

Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah 
Belar . — 

Hockings, J., Bumbaldry, via Cowra. 

Batkin, E. A., Greenthorpe. 

Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Campbell, A., “Billabulla,” Young. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Quinn, W. A., Inglewood, Young. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Carter, J. S., Gerelgambeth, Illabo. 

Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah- 
Carlon, Ron, Arcaroola, Old Junee. 

Burke . — 

Marshall, A, O. & B. C., , Tinelodge; , Cano- 
windra. 

Fulghum . — 

Crick, T. F., Binginbar, Gollan. 

Guyra . — 

Whiley and Purser, Millthorpe. 

Simpson, F. S., Milton, Guyra. 

Lampton . — 

Thompson, R., Melrose Farm, Glen Innes. 
King, H. S., Glenroy, Llangothlin. 

Reid.— 

Simpson, F. S., Milton, Guyra. 


Prior . — 


Barley. 


Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 
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The NEW 

MCCORMICK-DEERING 




“Po wer-Liit ” 

CULTIVATOR DRILL 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 

FOR TRACTOR OPERATION . . . 

THE McCormick-Deering GL-130-T Power-lift Cultivator 
■L Drill is an entirely new development in tractor-operated 
Seeding Machines .... It incorporates many new and 
improved features of especial advantage to all tractor farmers 
— some of these features are described in this advertisement. 



investigate fully this new, tractor-operated seeding machine 
. . . Ask your local agent to tell you more about it, or, if 
you prefer, to send you an illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


See Your Nearest 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER AGENT 


INTKRNATtONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA RTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.) 
SRANCHK8 IN ALL CAPITAL CITISS. FACTORY; GEELONG 


Ask about these 
entirely new features: 

• Built-in Power Lift and Depth 
Indicator. 

• Two separate variable-speed sear 
boxes for grain and fertiliser 
drives. 

• Parallel-lift tine floats designed 
for even penetration and high, 
level lift. 

• Large capacity, all-steel, weather- 
proof grain and fertilizer box. 

• Self - adjusting reinforced feed 
tubes — free-flowing, non-clogging, 
and better clearing. 

• Roller bearings in self-aligning 
axle boxes. 
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i SPACE-SAVING, two-in -one room that la attractive as well 
as practical. Lounge and dining room in one, yet both distinct 
and distinguished — thanks to simple, dignified Masonite 
construction. MASONITE hardboards offer home designers 
the perfect solution to problems created by the necessity for 
making the most of limited floor areas. 

By the way — although Masonite can be effectively worked with 
ordinary carpenters’ tools, special tools are available from 
your Masonite stockist — tools which make possible a “super’* 
job. Ask about them. 


MASONITE 

CORPORATION IAUST.) LTD. 


Priority domatu it on inch t hot Jfwoniw I, /„ Mry .apply for imral 

Btid* • • • BVT keep in touch from time to time with your nearer t stockists. 

SALIS AND SERVICE DIVISION: 349 Pitt Stroot, Sydaoy, 
S2f Collins Stroot. Molboums; 337 911000 Stroot, Brlsbono; 
c 31 Cbossor Stroot, Adolohlo. 
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ARMILLARIA ROOT ROT CONTROL 


Use of a Water 
Jet to Expose 
Citrus Crown 
Roots. 


E. C. Levitt, H.D.A., 
Fruit Instructor 



The Spray Jet in Action, Removing Soil to Expose the Crown Roots. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the control of Armillaria root rot in citrus is the demon- 
tration of the fact that the crown roots can be bared of soil quickly and easily with the 
aid of the ordinary motor spray outfit using a water jet. 

The exposure of the roots at the base of citrus trees to prevent the extension of 
the fungus from an infected root to the crown — thus saving the tree from death — is a 
well established practice, but it is not carried out as often as desirable because of the 
high cost of doing the work by hand. 

The discovery of the method of using a water jet for this purpose is the more 
valuable, since the necessary equipment is either already available on the orchard or can 
be hired at a relatively low cost. 



Powtr off- take Spray Plant u»4 in the Triale. 


Ill the trials made a tractor-drawn -power 
offtake operated spray plant with one hose 
and spray rod carrying the usual single 
nozzle fitted with a F«th inch aperture plate 
only — strainers, etc., being removed — was 
employed. Operated at 250 to 300 lb. per 
square inch, on sandy loam soil liberally 
sprinkled with small stone and regarded as 
too hard for hand working, the crown roo:* 
were bared in 3j/> to 5 minutes per tree 
without injury to the roots. The quantity 
of water required ranged from 9 to 14 gal- 
lons per tree. 

The same work carried out by hand re- 
quired from 20 to 30 minutes and was 
accompanied by considerable root injury. 

The use of the spray nozzle fitted with 
the aperture plate only — producing a slightly 

(Continued on page 71.) 
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The Post-war Market 
Will Demand . . . . 


HIGH QUALITY APPLES AND PEARS. 


Need for Improved Cultural and Marketing Methods. 

E. C. Whittaker and J. A. Holbeche, Fruit Instructors. 

THE past few seasons hare given rise to what may be termed a false sense of values so 
far as apples are concerned. This was inevitable under the circumstances which existed 
as the result of the shortage of supplies on the local market and the high purchasing 
power of the consuming public. 

However, growers should realise that such a state of affairs cannot last and that, 
in fact, the peak or boom period is already past. It is hoped that the following notes 
will prove of value to those growers who, because of conditions in recent years, have 
allowed slack methods to take the place of sound, proven procedure. 


The shortage of supplies was merely the 
logical outcome of the marshalling of all 
available transport facilities for more im- 
portant freights than apples during the war 
years. Since the supplies from other States 
were limited, New South Wales apple grow- 
ers were in the happy position of being able 
to exploit to the full what virtually amounted 
to a closed market — a market moreover with 
a potential consumption of 2 \ to 3 million 
cases per year, whereas the New South 
Wales production of apples during those 
years has been less than half that figure. 

Is it any wonder that prices reached 
unheard of levels, or that classes of fruit, 
which in pre-war years would have 
been dumped, brought highly remunerative 
prices ? 

Competition Again from Other States. 

However, as transport and other facilities 
gradually return to normal conditions, we 
will again have to meet strong competition 
from other States, and it behoves every 
grower, therefore, to look to his production 
and marketing methods with a view to meet- 
ing this competition. 

The idea is altogether too prevalent 
amongst a certain class of grower that be- 
cause of an alleged much higher quality of 
New South Wales grown apples, there is 
little need to worry over interstate competi- 
tion. 

Such a statement is without any justifica- 
tion. We may have a slight advantage as 
regards quality in the case of one or two« 
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lines, but this, on its own, may not mean 
such a lot if the market is over-supplied 
with even reasonably good fruit, well pre- 
sented — and the fact remains that not all 
our fruit, even of these few outstanding 
lines, is of exceptional quality by any means. 

Pruning. 

If high quality fruit is to be expected 
every attention must be given to pruning. 
Correct methods of pruning to suit the 
varieties being handled, and skilled work- 
manship, are necessary to obtain best 
results. Efficient pruning can help to 
remedy the alternate cropping habits of 
some varieties, and the removal of weak 
and diseased wood and the thinning out of 
fruit spurs assists to eliminate much of 
the small and inferior fruit often found 
on trees which receive little or no pruning. 

In addition, correct pruning of the trees 
can play a part in improving the efficiency 
of the control measures which must be fol- 
lowed to deal effectively with pests and 
diseases. The importance of removing mil- 
dewed twigs on apples affected with pow- 
dery mildew is one example of how pruning 
can assist in the control of disease. 

Cultivation Methods. 

Undoubtedly the soil management prac- 
tices adopted play an important part in the 
quality of fruit produced, and careful at- 
tention to all aspects of this part of the 
orcharding operations will assist in achiev- 
ing high quality. 
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During recent years special attention has 
been drawn to the importance of protecting 
the soil from erosion, and to various 
methods of improving soil fertility. 

Where excessive cultivation has caused 
a serious loss of humus and soil, the lack 
of plant nutrients and moisture has meant 
a continual struggle to mature crops of 
sufficient size to be marketable. Protection 
of the soil against erosion, and a sufficient 
supply of humus, mean maximum penetra- 
tion and retention of moisture, and with a 
reasonable rainfall good sized fruit can be 
expected. 

Pests and Diseases. 

No orchardist can fail to appreciate the 
importance of controlling pests and diseases, 
as these can be, and often are, the main 
limiting factor in the production of high 
quality fruit. 

Although there are effective control 
measures for most pests and diseases, it is 
essential that the grower should not only 
fully understand what is required, but that 
he should also be prepared to pay thorough 
and continual attention to every detail of 
the work. Often too much reliance is placed 
on sprays, and little or no attention is given 
to orchard hygiene. Spraying is not a “cure- 
all,” and if done indiscriminately, is useless. 
The efficiency of this operation depends on 
the machine, the pressure, type of nozzles, 
correct timing of sprays, satisfactory ma- 
terial and — most important of all — the skill 
of the operator. 

With the insect pests and often with some 
diseases also, orchard hygiene measures 
are just as important as sprays. Codling 
moth cannot be effectively controlled unless 
careful attention is paid to the winter clean- 
up of hibernating grubs and the removal of 
infested fruit from the tree. 

Efficient spraying at the right time will 
prevent most fungous diseases, but it will 
not cure trees which are already affected. 
Black spot has caused huge losses of fruit 
in seasons which have favoured its develop- 
ment; these losses need not have occurred 
if preventive measures had been taken. The 
cost of a few preventive sprays each year, 
is a small premium to pay to insure against 
the loss of the crop through disease. 

Thiniiiiig. 

With some varieties, notably the Jona- 
than apple, the quality of the fruit, particu- 
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larly as regards size, can be improved 
considerably by thinning out the crop where 
it is heavy or too clustered. More attention 
should be paid to this desirable practice, 
especially with earlier varieties which mature 
their fruits quickly or with any variety 
which tends to set alternate crops. 

Harvesting. 

A crop of highest quality fruit can be 
ruined during harvesting through failure to 
appreciate the need for giving this opera- 
tion careful attention. There is need for 
a better understanding of the correct stages 
at which to harvest the various varieties. 
During the past few years when orchardists 
have been forced to make the best use they 
could of the labour offering it has been 
common to see high quality fruit reduced 
to poor quality because of careless handling, 
or through harvesting at an immature or 
over-mature stage. 

The actual picking operation calls for 
some skill and much care. What appear to 
be small details, if overlooked, may cause 
much deterioration in the quality of the 
fruit. 

Cool Storage. 

Far too much fruit reaches the markets 
ex cool store in poor condition, and it is 
apparent that many growers still do not 
appreciate the fact that something more is 
required than that fruit should appear in 
good condition when taken from the cool 
store. 

It should be realised that the effect of 
cool storage is merely to slow down the 
normal ripening process, and not entirely 
to arrest it; hence the longer the fruit is 
kept in cool store the riper it becomes, until 
such time as it passes its prime and com- 
mences to deteriorate. 

Apples taken from the store late in the 
season may look to be in fair order, but once 
in the warmer atmospheric conditions, the 
decline in texture and flavour is rapid. Usu- 
ally up to a week or more may elapse 
between removal from the cool store and 
consumption, and it is therefore obvious 
that fruit should be marketed before and 
not after reaching maturity. 

For long period storage only good quality 
fruit from full crops on mature trees should 
be used. Large fruit, fruit from young trees, 
aAd fruit from lightly cropped trees are risky 
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propositions for storage beyond a relatively 
short period. 

More attention should be given to storing 
promptly after picking. With the exception 
of Granny Smith, and to a lesser extent 
Democrat, all apples should be placed in the 
cool store, if intended for long period stor- 
age, with the least possible delay. In the 
case of Granny Smith and Democrat a week 
or so in common storage makes little differ- 
ence to the ultimate storage life, but such 
shed storage should not be unduly prolonged 
and on no account should Granny Smiths 
for long storage be placed in store without 
wrapping in oiled wraps. 

More attention could also be paid to the 
handling and stacking of fruit in cool store. 
Instances have been noted where cases have 
been walked over, or used as roller-con- 
veyor supports during stacking operations — - 
resulting in severe bruising of the contents. 
The provision of air spaces through the 
stacks is of importance. Solid stacks 
may be easy to build up, but are not in the 


best interests of the fruit — often resulting 
in premature deterioration. 

Handling and Preparation for Market. 

Even the best of fruit can be spoilt by 
faulty handling during marketing, and it is 
here, in particular, that many “slip-slop” 
methods, which from necessity or choice 
have been indulged in during the past few 
years, will need to be eliminated in the 
future if prices are to be kept up to 
remunerative levels. 

This applies to the handling and stacking 
of cases in packing sheds, cool stores, rail- 
way trucks, lorries, etc. 

It is not an unusual sight to see good 
fruit literally thrown into the hopper of 
sizing machines, odd cases stacked on their 
bulge and men walking or climbing over 
cases in stacks. It must be realised that in the 
natural course of events a case is handled 
many times from the time the fruit is 
picked until the consumer gets it, and if 
each handling results in only slight damage 
in the way of bruises and skin markings the 



Prttit That la a Credit to the Grower. 

Produced at a cost of much *lme, money and labour. 

It could be completely ruined by faulty handling during harvesting and marketing. 


Page 70 
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JaMeJt PUMPING 

And CHEAPER PUMPING. Two very Important 

features when buying a pumping outfit. The Cooper 
Utility Pumper has both. It’s faster because it’s self- 
priming — just start the engine and It begins pumping 
Immediately. The pump is driven by the Cooper 

"RV” I — h.p.. 4-cycle, air-cooled engine, the most 
economical of its type on the market. Other features 
include, ease in handling — two men can carry it with- 
out trouble, compactness — it will fit in the back of 

any utility, truck etc. You will be wanting one of 
these top-line outfits so for more details write to: — 


COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LIMITED 

P O BOX 39 MASCOT 

‘GeejiSi? UTILITY PUMPER 
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VACUUM 

OILS £p GREASES 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. (Inc. in Aust.) 
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aggregate is liable to be pretty large by the 
time it reaches its final destination. 

A large proportion of the present day 
cases are either flimsy or badly cut, and 
even with the best of handling fruit packed 
therein is liable to a certain amount of 
damage. There is room for considerable 
improvement in the cases — in the direction of 
stouter side-boards for pine cases and closer 
cutting to the correct specification and some 
degree of seasoning to minimise the shrink- 
age and buckling which is all too prevalent 
in the case of hardwood boxes. 

As it is, owing to faulty cutting, shrink- 
age and warping, it is very often extremely 
difficult to pack to the recognised standard 
packs, and furthermore, after packing, the 
fruit is sometimes seriously damaged by 
the rough and badly cut timber, and from 
the side bulges caused by flimsy side-boards. 

Under the grading regulations, certain 
markings on the case are compulsory — such 
as the grower’s name and address, the 
variety, count or size of the grade — and it 
should be kept in mind that the marks are 
there for a definite purpose, and not merely 
to give the grower extra work. Such mark- 
ings are a very definite aid to both buyer 
and seller, and growers should not need 
reminding that once having established a 
sound reputation in the markets a grower’s 
fruit is very often sold on the markings 
alone. Unless he is ashamed of the con- 
tents, one of the grower’s first considera- 
tions should be clear and legible markings 
on the case. 

A distinctive and well-designed label is 
the best and most practical way of present- 
ing the necessary markings, as a distinctive 
label has a certain amount of sales value in 
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itself, provided that the fruit is up to stan- 
dard, but if labels are not available the 
grower can at least see that any stencilling 
or stamping done is neat and easily de- 
cipherable — smudging of the work should 
be avoided and any abbreviations should 
be those in standard or common use. 

Grading and packing have deteriorated 
probably more than most other pome-fruit 
growing operations during the war years, 
due in most cases to the extreme shortage 
of skilled operators and materials, but it 
is to the credit of the majority of growers 
that they did their best to keep up the 
standard. 

Standards will be Higher in Future. 

ddie extreme shortage of apples appar- 
ently made buyers prone to overlook a 
sometimes high percentage of superficial 
blemishes and codling moth infestation, 
badly bruised fruit and slackly packed cases, 
but it is only reasonable to expect that they 
will show much more discrimination when 
supplies are more plentiful. 

The grower who, by attention to his cul- 
tural methods, can produce good quality 
apples of the varieties and sizes in popular 
demand, and follows this up by conscien- 
tious grading and packing — in short, the 
man who gives a fair article for a fair 
price — should have little to fear from any 
competition. On the other hand, the grower 
who imagines that he can induce buyers to 
give a high price for an inferior article, once 
supplies become more plentiful, as they un- 
doubtedly will in the near future, is merely 
hoodwinking himself to his own detriment 
and to the detriment of the industry in 
general. 


Aimiliaria Root Rot — continued from page 67. 


broken Jet delivered at an angle — proved 
more effective than a straight jet from the 
rod without the nozzle, for blowing soil and 
water from excavations. 

Recently officers of this Department in 
the Gosford district showed that crown root 
baring could be efficiently carried out by 
using an air blast provided by an air com- 

B 


pressor. Unfortunately air compressors are 
not readily available, whereas the reverse 
applies to motor spray outfits. 

It is desired to thank Messrs. J. Hutchin- 
son & Son and Mr. J. Hutchinson of 
Glenorie for their assistance and for making 
t$ees and plant available. 
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POTASSIUM DEFICIENCY IN COASTAL SOILS. 


A Cause of Decline in Citrus and Passion Fruit. 

R. H. Arnot, B.A., B.Sc.Agr,, Analyst. 

A CONDITION of decline of orange trees and passion fruit vines in the Gosford and 
Moorlands districts, accompanied by highly characteristic symptoms in the leaves and 
twigs, has been shown to be associated with abnormally small amounts of potassium in the 
tissues. Field trials with potash fertilizers have shown promising results, and the charac- 
teristic symptoms have been reproduced in young orange trees deprived of potash under 
experimental conditions. * §> 


This condition, which is generally called 
“burnt leaf,” has been the cause of con- 
siderable concern to orange growers in the 
Gosford and Moorlands districts. It became 
widespread in the spring of 1938, and has 
since appeared rather irregularly, being 
much worse in some seasons than in others. 

Symptoms. 

Generally the disorder occurs in orchards 
on grey sandy soils, and usually in low 
lying situations. The symptoms are most 
prominent in spring. Affected trees produce 
a rather weak new growth with small pale 
leaves, and this commonly dies back before 
reaching maturity. This die-back charac- 
teristically starts at the base of the twig. 
At one side, about £ inch above its attach- 
ment to the previous season’s growth, a 
brown dead area develops ; this spreads 
around the base of the twig, which col- 
lapses and dies. 

At the same time the mature leaves also 
show symptoms. Characteristically they 
turn a rather bright yellow, commencing at 
the tip, and then brown off so that at one 
stage the leaf is green at the base and brown 
at the tip with a yellow band in the middle. 
This leaf symptom is much more marked on 
the sunny side of the tree. At other times 
of the year the tree presents a poor and 
bunched appearance, with numerous dead 
twigs and dull leaves, whilst crops of fruit 
are very light; In bad cases the tree may be 
nearly defoliated. 

Early work showed that the condition was 
not associated with any pathogenic organ- 
ism, but analysis of affected leaves and 
green mature leaves from affected trees 
showed that the amount of potassium pre- 
sent was small — on a dry weight basis, 
generally less than 0.2 per cent, and some- 
times less than 0.1 per cent., compared with 
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about 0.25 to 1 per cent, for mature leaves 
from healthy trees. The initial leaf analyses 
were carried out by Dr. N. H. Parbery, 
Analyst, Department of Agriculture. 

The symptoms shown by mature leaves 
resemble those of potassium deficiency 
obtained by Haas 1 in sand culture. Chap- 
man and Brown 2 described weak laterals 
with a yellow area on the bark near the main 
stem in experimentally produced potassium 
deficiency, but in their experiments the 
yellow area became green again. 

The Condition Produced Experimentally. 

As the characteristic type of twig die- 
back associated with a basal necrosis did not 
appear to have been observed previously, 
either in the field, or in culture, a series of 
sand cultures was set up in an attempt to 
reproduce it under conditions of experi- 
mentally produced potassium deficiency. 
Clean washed river sand was used in glazed 
earthenware pots each containing 30 lb. 
sand. One-year-old Washington Navel 
orange trees on rough lemon stock were 
planted in these pots in early spring, after 
being severely pruned and having had all 
earth carefully washed away from the roots. 
The trees were watered with solutions con- 
taining plant nutrients in soluble form, the 
following treatments being given to lots of 
six trees: — 

(1) Trees supplied with all hecessary 
plant nutrients (control). 

(2) Trees deprived of potash, with high 
calcium concentration. 

(3) Trees deprived of potash with sod- 
ium partly replacing calcium. 

Treatment 3 was included to discover 
whether varying the ratio of calcium to 
potassium induced variation in symptoms 
(Haas 1 ). 
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The trees deprived of potash grew as well 
as the control trees for some time, but very 
distinctive symptoms of potassium defi- 
ciency were obtained the second spring after 
planting. During the spring and early 
summer, weak laterals were produced, many 
of which soon died. In some cases a necro- 
tic spot appeared on one side towards the 
base of the shoot, and extended around it, 
leading to wilting and death. At the same 
time the mature leaves \ellowed, became 
scorched and then were shed. Sometimes 
they yellowed and then browned off from 
the tip, but the symptoms often developed 
more irregularly. Many leaves became 
puckered, and a severe gummosis developed 
in the main stern of sever?.? trees. 

In the early part of the experiment the 
symptoms seemed worse in the trees receiv- 
ing a high concentration of calcium than in 
those receiving sodium, but no difference 
was noted in the later stage. 

The burning of leaves and necrosis of 
twigs closely resembled the field symptoms 
of ‘‘burnt leaf,” but the puckering of leaves 
and gummosis which occurred in the sand 
culture are not field symptoms of the 
disease. 

The trees which received potash grew 
satisfactorily throughout the experiment and 
showed none of the above symptoms. 
Analysis of leaves from the various treat- 
ments showed that the trees deprived of 
potash had about 0.2 per cent, of potassium 
in the leaves, whilst those receiving potash 
liad a high concentration, about 2 per cent., 
as shown in the table below : — 

Potassium Percentage 
(Dry Weight Basis/. 

Treatment 


i* Years After 2J Years After 
Planting. Planting 


Control ... 

2-41 

i*7t 

No potassium, calcium 



high 

0*19 

0*22 

No potassium, calcium 



low 

0*22 

0*22 


Thus the symptoms of experimentally 
produced potassium deficiency resembled 
closely the field symptoms of “burnt leaf,” 
and leaves from the trees deprived of potash 
contained about the same amount of potash 
as leaves from trees affected by “burnt leaf.” 


Effect of Potash Applications in the Field. 

Small trials with potash fertilizer were 
laid down on a property at Ourimbah. A 
single row of nine trees in a block of Valen- 
cias about eighteen years old that had suff- 
ered severely from “burnt leaf” for several 
\ears, was given heavy dressings of potash 
between February, 1944, and June. 1945 — 



Twig Produced by Orange Tree Suffering from 
Potaeh Deficiency. 

Note brown dead area near the base on the twig. 


a total of 13 lb. muriate or sulphate of 
potash to each tree. 

Samples of leaves collected in July, 1945, 
showed that the treated trees had absorbed 
large amounts of potash. The leaves con- 
tained 0.67 per cent, of potassium compared 
with 0.27 per cent, in leaves from untreated 
trees two rows removed from the treated 
ones. At the same time the fruit from the 
tr#ated trees seemed somewhat larger and 
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more uniform, and yellowed and scorched 
leaves seemed distinctly less frequent on 
the treated trees than on the untreated. 
However, the trial was not continued as it 
was not statistically laid out. 

Decline in Passion Vines. 

Decline of passion fruit vines, accom- 
panied by yellowing and scorching of the 
leaves, was observed at Moorlands and Man- 
grove Mountain during 1945. Analysis of 
affected leaves showed that leaves from 


affected vines contained 0.2 per cent, to 0.3 
per cent, of potassium, compared with 0.5 
per cent, to 0.9 per cent, in leaves from 
nearby healthy vines. A small trial at 
Kulnura using potash has given promising 
results. 

References. 

3 Haas, A. R. C., 1936: California Citro- 
graph, 22: (1), (2). 

‘Chapman, H. D. and Brown, S. M.„ 
1943 : Soil Science, 55 : 87-100. 


Contour Planting 

In the planting of new orchard areas the mistake 
is frequently made of concluding that because the 
area in question has not shown signs of washing 
in the past it will not do so in the future. 

Areas which have previously been under pas- 
tures, and even ground which has been cropped 
with cereals, etc., for many years and has shown 
no signs of washing may, when planted with fruit 
trees and continually cultivated, quickly show 
small washes, especially in cut-outs made by the 
ploughs, wheel tracks, etc. These miniature 
washes, which at first are hardly noticeable, will 
increase in depth and width unless they are at- 
tended to, until, as is to be found in many of 


of Fruit Trees. 

our older hillside orchards, they quickly develop 
into gullies and creeks, and are a constant menace. 
The orchard gradually becomes washed out and 
valueless when, in reality, it should be in its 
prime. 

No system of contour hanking on old orchards,, 
or contour planting of young orchards, will pre- 
vent soil erosion altogether. All hillside orchards, 
must wash to a more or less extent; but by a 
proper laying out of orchards or vineyards on "the 
contour system all serious soil erosion can de- 
finitely be eliminated, and the gradual sheet ero- 
sion, which must necessarily take place, will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Cleansing of 

Unclean dairy utensils are probably the most 
common cause of cream contamination. In wash- 
ing and sterilising them, the best results are 
obtained when the operations follow the following 
routine 

1. Rinse away all milky material with lukewarm 
water. 

2. Thoroughly scrub each utensil with a brush 
and water which contains soap or soda or both 


Dairy Utensils. 

soap and soda. The water should he hot, but not 
so hot as to be uncomfortable to the hands. 

3 - Rinse in warm water. 

4. Place in boiling water for 2 or 3 minutes. 

?• Drain and place in an airy position to dry 
quickly. 

Hypochlorite solution is the most satisfactory 
steriliser for washing the hands or the teats and 
udders. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


SnCWtTAWXS an invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ■ these ahohlA 
nac& the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36*. G.P.O., Sydney, not later thanthe 13th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947 . 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) . February 19, 20, 21, 22 
Queanbeyan CD. Vest) ......... February 21, 22 

Walcha (T. C. Bath) February 25, 2 6 

Dorrigo (W. Tpmlinson) February 27, 28 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) .... Feb, 27, 28, March 1 

Tumut March 4, 5 

jingellic (A. G. McVean) . r. . . . ... . . Marql^S 

Gulgong March 12 


Castle Hill (Patricia McMullen) .. March 14, 15 

Blayney (K. Gresser) March 18, 19 

Wanalda (L Rolfe) March 18, 19 

Camden (G, F. Sidman) March 20, 21, 22 

Sydney R.A.S. (G. C. Somerville) Mar. 29 to Ap. 9 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) April 22, 23 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) ... April <24, 25, 26 
Walbundrie (C. Leischkc) October I 
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(Aerial View of Strip Cropping on an American Farm) 


One of today's practical methods of 
soil erosion control, proved successful 
in the United States. Tests are now being made here to evolve a similar 
technique to suit Australian conditions. 

IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

Sole Distributor g for /V.S.fF.: — 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone* MA 9273. Telegram*: “Sellmotor*”, SYDNEY 
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F I B R 0 LITE 

CUkeAtoi- C&Mmi WATER PIPES 




k " “**•'- 
v3Sr”>*tfVM'iM. 

&£*'< 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, FIBROLITE 99 Pipes are speci- 
lied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
44 FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Get all the fads . , . write for illustrated pamphlet, 

FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

44 Asbestos House , 99 York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 V, G.F.O.) 


'iiSI/' 

7 • 



"The Brand for the Man on the Land " 

“ABERDEEN! 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland fic Co. have been supplying canvas goods of 
quality and value to the man on the land. Their famous “ ABER&EEN ” brand is 
to-day a guarantee of good material, conscientious workmanship and long life. 


TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

BLINDS 



HAY STACK COVERS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

“ABERDEEN” Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 


Stocks of D*D*T« available 

One gallon tins of the famous insecticide D,D*T. (four per cent.). Ready for immediate 
use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tins 8/11, plus freight. 


For further information , call , write, or ’phone. 

SMITH COPELAND & C«. PIT. ltd. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. ’PHONE M 4181. 
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Fruit Growing. 

CAN POULTRY HELP IN THE CITRUS ORCHARD? 


Advantages 
and 

Disadvantages 
Discussed. 

E. C. Levitt, H.D.A., 

Fruit Instructor. 

Poultry in Colony House* in a Block, of Valencia Oranges. 



MANY citrus growers ask the question, “Can 
poultry help in my orchard?” Generally the 
answer is “Yes”, provided certain safeguards 
are taken. In the case of oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit, considerable benefit can be expected, 
but with Emperor mandarins the combination 
is an unhappy one, resulting in a marked reduc- 
tion in fruit quality. 

The citrus grower using poultry in his 
orchard can expect to derive the following 
advantages if his management is based on 
sound lines: — 

1. — Improved tree vigour and cropping , 
due to better retention of soil moisture as 
a result of more efficient weed control dur- 
ing the warm weather. 

2. — Lower Cultivation Costs. — As the 
weeds are controlled largely by the birds, 
frequent summer cultivation is unnecessary 
and chipping is largely eliminated. 

3. — Soil Erosion Losses are Checked. — In 
the absence of frequent cultivation there is 
little loose surface soil to wash or blow 
away. 

4. — A Useful Supplementary Manure 
Supply . — The poultry manure obtained will 
prove a handy supplement to the normal 
fertilisers. 


Disadvantages Discussed. 

The practice of running poultry in the 
citrus orchard is not without its disadvan- 
tages, and these should be carefully studied 
prior to embarking on the scheme. 

The main disadvantages are: — 

1 . — Scale pests tend to increase when 
poultry are run in the orchard — in the man- 
ner often noted on trees subjected to road 
dust : trees near the poultry houses are the 
chief sufferers in this respect. Special 
attention must be given to scale control. 

2. — Poultry constitute a tie which may 
well prove irksome. They cannot be left 
unattended for even short periods. 

3. — The daily attention required by the 
birds will necessitate a change of manage- 
ment programme which, at times, may create 
difficulties. 

4. — Some interference to mechanical 
orchard operations may be encountered. This 
can be a serious drawback if the poultry 
layout is not well planned. 

It may be well to discuss some of these 
disadvantages before proceeding further. 

The trees under which the birds dust bath 
are invariably more prone to scale infesta- 
tion. Such trees are usually found close 
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to the houses. The rate of stocking has a f 
bearing on this aspect — the more birds per 
acre, the more dust and the more trees 
likely to become severely infested. Special 
attention to scale control must therefore be 
given. 

Probably the greatest disability is the fact 
that someone has to be on the property 
every day. Provision must be made for 
attention to the poultry, no matter how busy 
you may be in the orchard. Matters such 
'as egg collection and food and water sup- 
ply must be given daily attention. The 
labour involved may be reduced to a mini- 
mum by careful lay-out planning, use 
of dry mash feeding and provision of an 
automatically regulated water supply. 

Interference to the operation of mechani- 
cal equipment can be a serious drawback if 
the lay-out of the yards is faulty. Make the 
yards as large as possible and provide gates 
sufficiently wide to permit the free move- 
ment of vehicles and implements. 

Summer Weed Control. 

So much for the disadvantages. On the 
other hand we find that the summer weed 
control given by the birds without constant 
stirring of the soil, results in the maximum 
retention of soil moisture with a consequent 
improvement in tree vigour. Irrigation 
should be practised in dry weather. 

A stocking rate of 50 to 75 birds per acre 
will, if well distributed, provide summer 
weed control in shallow soils. Up to 150 
may be necessary in deeper soils. In wet 
seasons the control will not be as efficient 
as in dry times and, in this case, some cul- 
tivation will be necessary. This also applies 
when weeds unpalatable to the birds become 
established. 

If nut grass or some other deep rooting 
perennial is present, a heavy stocking rate 
may be required for the first three years. 
I11 such cases the object is to prevent weed 
growth at all times of the year until the 
offending plant is eliminated. 

The Use of Cover Crops. 

It is usually desirable to sow cover crops 
in the ■ autumn which, with the aid of 
autumn and winter rains, provide a fair to 
good cover during the cold weather if the 
stocking rate is normal. This crop is turned 
in by ploughing or discing late in the winter * 
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— leaving the tree squares and occasional 
plants to be dealt with by the poultry. Sub- 
sequent cultivation will be dependent on 
the weather and the ability of the birds to 
handle the weed growth. 

Any of the recognised green manure crops 
may be used, but a grain and legume mixture 
is possibly the most desirable. Provided 
manurial dressings are adequate legumes 
may be omitted. While it is desirable to 
move the birds from the area to be sown, 
it is not always practicable to do so, and in 
such cases their presence may be ignored. 
In such cases the poultry will prevent 
growth in the vicinity of the houses, but an 
adequate crop will be obtained elsewhere 
provided moisture requirements are met. 
Should dry weather follow the planting 
then the control exercised by the poultry 
an the crop will assist the trees. 

Loss of soil by erosion is lessened in 
poultry yards because of the firm soil sur- 
face. This surface will be a problem on 
slopes, as the rapid run-off is unfavourable 
to moisture penetration. The answer lies in 
providing contour banks or furrows. A 
shallow basin arrangement of soil under the 
trees also helps considerably. 

Value of the Poultry Manure. 

Poultry manure can be used to advantage 
on all citrus varieties except Emperor man- 
darins. It has been estimated that the 
droppings of three birds will supply one 
tree’s requirements. This would require a 
stocking rate of about 300 birds per acre, 
a rate that should never be used except 
when elimination of a weed such as nut 
grass is the objective — and then only for a 
long enough time to achieve this purpose. 

A high stocking rate results in larger 
crops of poor quality fruit, together with 
more difficulty in achieving satisfactory pest 
control. Therefore the usual fertilising pro- 
gramme should be adhered to and the 
poultry manure used as a supplementary 
dressing. Endeavour to equalise the applica- 
tion by distributing manure from the houses 
to the parts least frequented by the birds. 

Very high stocking rates have been known 
to result in the death of trees, especially in 
shallow soils. The practice of tree roosting 
will cause damage to the trees by limb in- 
jury and an over-supply of manure. This 
practice must be checked continuously. 
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The Position Summarised. 

It is necessary that the poultry pay their 
way if the benefit to the orchard is to be 
economical. Similarly the orchard side must 
not be neglected. The ideal combination is 
to keep just sufficient poultry to ensure 
summer weed control in normal seasons, 
and no more. 

Summarising we find that poultry in the 
citrus orchard assist in : — 

i. — Reducing cultivation costs. 


3. — Tree roosting will cause damage if 
not prevented. 

4. — When used with Emperor mandarins, 
birds adversely affect fruit quality. 

Remember that: — 

1 . — Poultry must be run to benefit the 
orchard, and not vice versa. 

2. — The birds must pay, or their help 
becomes too costly. 



Colony House* on Headlands of a Citrus Orchard. 


2. — Improving tree vigour and cropping. 

3. — Reducing soil loss by erosion. 

4. — Augmenting the manure supply. 

5. — Elimination of weeds such as couch 
and nut grass. 

Disadvantages of the combination are : — 

1. — The birds constitute a tie to the pro- 
perty, needing constant attention. 

2. — Scale pests tend to increase. 


3. — The lay-out must be planned to mini- 
mise interference with orchard operations. 

4. — Over-stocking must be avoided — 
otherwise fruit quality will be affected. 

5. — On slopes, provision must be made 
to check excessive run-off by means of con- 
tour banks and tree basins. 

(>. — Pest control measures must he 
efficient. 


IT^IJ 

, 

Buy 

All You 

Can ! 

Hold 

All You 
Have ! 

Seal VICTORY with BONDS’.' 

- 
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APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

( Continued from page 25.) 

H. Broadfoot. Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker. Fruit Instructor. 


IN continuation of this article the authors 
discuss the management of soils in apple grow- 
ing districts, making mention particularly of 
control of soil erosion, maintenance of fertility, 
methods of cultivation, soil moisture require- 
ments and the growing of cover crops. 

Soil Management. 

. The aim of all soil management practices 
should be the maintenance of soil fertility 
at as high a level as possible. Upon the 
success achieved depend the health, long- 
evity and productivity of the trees. The 
importance of correct methods of soil man- 
agement from the inception of the orchard 
cannot be stressed too much. 

There are two main aspects to this main- 
tenance of soil fertility — the conservation of 
the soil itself by preventing erosion and the 
maintenance and replenishment of the soil’s 
humus content. Control of soil erosion is 
a major problem, but on land not particu- 
larly subject to erosion, soil fertility can be 



A Cut-away Di*c Harrow. 


This implement is excellent lor orchard cultivation; it chops 
up and Incorporates weeds and cover crops, and leaves the 
soilsurface in good rough tilth. 

seriously reduced — for instance, by deple- 
tion of the humus content and upsetting 
the physical condition of the soil by exces- 
sive cultivation. 

Loss of soil by erosion can he guarded 
against by planting the trees on the contour 
and practising less intensive methods of 
cultivation than were common in the past. 

Pag* 7 & 


The young apple orchard planted on the 
contour has a good foundation for a pro- 
gramme of protection against soil erosion, 
but it should always be remembered that 
the mere planting of the trees in contour 
rows has no influence on checking the run- 
off of surplus water. Plough furrows and 
implement tracks along the contour rows 
carry off the water across a moderate slope. 
The land should never be worked up and 
down the slope, and on steeper sites, con- 
tour banks should be constructed at intervals 
down the slope. 

I11 established orchards the degree of 
erosion should determine the control mea- 
sures to be adopted. In some cases erosion 
may be serious enough to justify the 
construction of contour banks, but the 
orchardist should realise that, in a square- 
planted orchard, such banks can save the 
soil only if unremitting care is taken to 
keep them in good order — otherwise they 
can become a menace rather than an asset. 

In less serious cases erosion can be 
checked by avoiding excessive cultivation, 
maintaining a reasonably rough tilth during 
the growing season, directing all cultural 
operations across the slope instead of up 
and down, by the use of cover-crops or by 
strip cultivation amongst young trees. 

Cultivation and Soil Moisture. 

Fortunately the harmful effects of the 
excessive cultivations once so commonly 
given to achieve “clean cultivation,” are 
becoming more generally appreciated. The 
theory that frequent cultivation is necessary 
in order to form a fine soil mulch (at one 
time considered essential to hold the soil 
moisture), was long ago exploded. It is 
now recognised that so far as orchards are 
concerned, the major benefit of cultivation 
lies in the control of excessive weed growth 
during the growing reason when such weeds 
are competitors with the trees for the avail- 
able soil moisture. 

Actually the frequent tillage of the soil 
does a great deal of damage eventually to 
the physical structure of the soil— as the 
result of the destruction of soil humus. 
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PREVENTS PRE-HARVEST DROP 
. . . REDUCES WINDSTORM DAMAGE . 

. . . PROLONGS THE HARVEST PERIOD . . 

Modern fruit culture demands the aid of the scientist in meeting the many 
problems associated with expansion of the industry and efficiency in production. 

CLINGSPRAY is the answer that science has given to the question of how 
Apples and Pears can be prevented from falling before they 
are fit for picking. 

CLINGSPRAY, too, is the scientist’s answer to the windstorm which for so 
long caused so many windfalls. 

CLENGSFRAY when sprayed on Apples, Pears and Canning Peaches has 
resulted in 

FEWER WINDFALLS 
and BETTER CROPS 

CLINGSPRAY is sprayed on Apples and 
Pears when the first fruit starts to drop. Its 
chemical action on the tree gives the fruit better 
clinging quality, they hang longer, colour well 
and ripen more evenly. 

For All APPLES and PEARS and more 
especially Williams and Buerre Bose Pears and 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Jonathon Apples. 

A 4-oz. Bottle of Clingspray makes 100 gals, of Spray 
at a cost of 11/6. 

— AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY - 

Buzacott Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

VICTOR LEGCO & FARMERS LTD., 222 Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 



A SYNTHETIC 
PLANT 

HORMONE 
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Products for Agriculturists 


# Shell scientists are contagiously 
studying your problems and devising 
ways of giving you greater service 
today than yesterday, tomorrow 
than today. By many methods — 
some simple, hut some so advanced 
that only research specialists can com- 
prehend them — they continu- 


Assure yoursell ot whatever is newest* 
most reliable, most suited to your 
need, by selecting Shell brands. 
Among Shell products marketed for 
you are Shell Motor Oils and Greases, 
Agricultural Oils and Greases, Shell 
Spraying Oils, Branding Oils, Marking 
Crayons, Defiance Blowfly Oil, 


ously improve old products Grafting Mastics, Shelltox, 
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Present-day methods of orchard cultiva- 
tion provide for the use of implements which 
maintain a moderately rough tilth, are cap- 
able of covering the whole orchard in a 
reasonably short time, and are effective in 
checking weed growth. 

In some of the lower rainfall areas, 
control of weed growth in the spring and 
summer months is imperative. Apple trees 
in marginal areas, where the rainfall aver- 
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Storage of water in small schemes by 
individual growers or groups of growers 
is a practical possibility in many localities. 
The limiting factors are the costs of storage 
and of application, which vary greatly 
according to the availability of good sites. 
This suggestion is made, not with the idea 
of recommending apple growing in low rain- 
fall areas, but as a means of making the 
best of at least some of the areas already 


A 9 Water-storage 
Dam in the Batlow 
District. 

Holds approximately 
r 4,000,000 gallons, and 
can be used for limited 
irrigation bv gravita- 
tion. 




Seriously Eroded 
Orchard Land. 

The result of continual 
mismanagement of the 
soil. 

As a source of income 
this orchard is failing 
fast. 


ages little over 20 inches, may, in a season 
a little better than average, produce reason- 
ably good marketable crops, but generally 
such a rainfall is insufficient to ensure 
reasonable continuity of cropping even 
without any competition from weeds. A 
few inches of water at the right time may 
iriean all the difference between a payable 
and non-payable crop, and hence the logical 
thing to do, if possible, is to supplement 
the natural rainfall. 


planted on good sites when the rainfall is 
hardly sufficient for the purpose. 

The method known as “sod culture” often 
comes up for discussion amongst apple 
growers. Sod culture as practised in othar 
parts of the world usually entails more or 
less total stoppage of cultivation. This is 
offset by certain measures, such as heavy 
applications of artificial fertilizers, mowing 
excess growth and leaving it to rot, appiica- 
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tion of irrigation water when necessary, 
etc., according to the locality. 

However — except as a last resort in cer- 
tain cases of soil erosion — sod culture does 
not appear from experience to date to have 
anything to recommend it under our condi- 
tions of somewhat erratic summer rainfall. 


cally in most of our apple areas by growing 
and turning in green manure crops, prefer- 
ably of the leguminous type such as the 
clovers, peas, beans, vetches, etc. Of these, 
the self-seeding clovers, such as Subterran- 
ean, have proved to be particularly valuable 
in the districts suited to them, and in fact 
Subterranean clover is now regarded in 
many places, especially the higher rainfall 
areas, as a soil builder without equal. 


Cover Crops. 

Organic matter plays an all-important 
part in the maintenance of soil fertility. In 
its virgin state most of our good class apple 
growing land is, or was, of good crumbly 
structure, plentifully supplied with organic 
matter. 



A Cover Crop of Subterranean Clover and Trefoil 
at Batlow. 

Crops of this type enrich the soil and are first-class insurance 
against erosion. 

Under any syste'm of continued cultiva- 
tion it is difficult to check losses of humus 
from the soil, and with this in mind, every 
effort should be made to maintain and if 
possible increase, the humus content of the 
soil. Fortunately this can be done economi- 


However, all the legumes are valuable as 
soil builders because they use less of the 
nitrogen in the soil in their growth and 
decomposition than do other plants, and 
thus, as their value as humus-forming 
material and as a guard against erosion is 
high, they obviously are ideal for the 
purpose. 

However, if it is impossible to grow a 
leguminous crop, barley, oats, rape and even 
a volunteer weed crop, can be most useful 
sources of organic matter and cover for the 
soil. In fact, in the areas of less reliable 
rainfall, the volunteer weed crop, top- 
dressed in the autumn with superphos- 
phate, is frequently the most satisfactory 
and economical source of added organic 
matter. It should always be remembered, 
however, that if a cereal crop is used for 
green manure, it is imperative to turn it 
under whilst still in the young and succu- 
lent stages. With all cover crops an applica- 
tion of superphosphate in the autumn is 
essential, especially with clover. 

Growth of the cover crop should con- 
tinue undisturbed until the spring, but it 
should be ploughed or disced in well before 
the tree-blossoming period if possible, to 
obviate competition with the trees for 
moisture and plant materials during this, 
critical period. 

It should also be kept in mind that the 
humus content of the soil determines to a. 
large extent the moisture absorptive and 
retentive powers of the soil. A high humus 
content is therefore particularly important 
under our conditions where, in most cases, 
the natural rainfall is depended on for soil 
moisture supplies. 


(To continued.) 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR NEW SOUTH WALES; 

MITCHELLSHEARER FARM MACHINERY PTY. LTD. 

George Street. Concord Weet. Sydney. UF2350 
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D. D. T. 


(dichloro — dipheny le — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2*% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (L% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

COS AN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6». 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 0*. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5». Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE, 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON IUDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS, *** Od. 
PRICES, F.0.R„ F.O.B., SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. 0JHLS80N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


’PHONE i M 3446. 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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The Potato Moth (Gnorimoschema operculella ) . 

THIS insect is present in every potato-growing district in New South Wales and the 
caterpillars or larvae may cause considerable damage to the foliage and stems in the 
early summer, particularly in the coastal areas, and may so injure the tops of the plants 
that they die prematurely, thus causing considerable loss in yield. 

A much more serious form of injury, however, may be caused to the tubers, both 
while growing and during storage. Damage to the tubers in the field occurs when they 
become exposed, due to cracking of the soil caused by the combined effects of the 
expansion of the tubers, and the drying out of the soil. Loss also occurs if tbe tubers 
are allowed to remain in the field for any length of time after harvesting. 

In districts where the rainfall is low, temperatures high and the ground is liable 
to crack, severe losses may always be expected, but in friable, self-mulching soils, and 
where a good rainfall is experienced, little loss occurs. 


Description and Life-history. causing a characteristic “blistering.” As the 


The adult moth, which measures about 
) ■* inch across its outspread wings, is of a 
general brownish-grey colour, with minute, 
scattered, darker markings on the fore- 
wings. The moths are not readily notice- 
able in the fields during the day owing to 
their habit of hiding amongst clods and 
rubbish at that time. Their protective 
colouration also renders them difficult to 
detect. At dusk, however, they may be seen 
actively flying about. 

Egg-laying commences about two days 
after the moths emerge, and in the field 
the eggs are usually laid on the undersur- 
faces of the leaves. During the summer they 
hatch in five or six days, but during the 


larva grows it eats its way into the leaf 
stalk, and eventually may make its way into 
the main stem, and by working downwards, 
causes the terminal section to die. 

1 he fully-led larva, which measures 
about }A inch in length, has a dark-brown 
head and a pinkish-grey, or, if feeding in 
the leaves, greenish-tinged body. The larval 
period occupies about fourteen days during 
the summer, but much longer during the 
colder months. When fully-fed the larva 
leaves the plant and shelters beneath a clod 
or amongst plant refuse on the ground, and 
there spins a silken cocoon, within which it 
enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. 


spring and autumn 
the incubation period 
may be as long as 
fourteen days. 

The very small 
caterpillar or larva, 
on emerging from the 
egg, may crawl about 
for a while on the leaf, 
but soon commences 
to mine or tunnel 
into the leaf tissues, 



The Potato Moth. 

[After Graf. 


During the summer, 
the life-cycle, from 
egg to adult, occupies 
about four weeks, but 
during the colder 
months may be 
greatly prolonged. 

Several generations 
occur during the year, 
and in the cool table- 
land areas, potato 
moths may over- 
winter in their pupal 
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stage within their cocoons; in the warmer 
coastal districts, however, moth activity con- 
tinues throughout the winter, although more 



The Disc Hiller, with the Discs Out 
of the Ground. 

slowly, on “ volunteer ” potato plants and 
tubers left lying about the ground, and also on 
weeds related to the potato, such as the 
nightshades ( Solatium nigrum and S. ptero - 
caulon ), thorn apple or false castor oil plant 
{ Datura stramonium ) , and the false Cape 
gooseberry ( Nicandra physaloidcs ) . 

Where infestation occurs during storage, 
the eggs are laid in the eyes of the tubers, 
in scars or cracks, or under loose pieces of 
skin, and hatching takes place in four or 
five days in summer. 

These larvae usually enter the tubers 
through the eyes and tunnel throughout the 
potatoes, filling the tunnels with excrement 
and permitting the entry of decay organisms, 
and, unless checked, may eventually reduce 
the tubers to a decaying mass. When fully- 
fed, these larvae spin their cocoons in any 
sheltered situation, particularly where two 
tubers are in contact, on the sides of the 
bags, etc. During storage, breeding may 
go on continuously, except in very cold 
weather. 

CONTROL MEASURES. 

Control of Foliage Infestation. 

Infestations in the foliage may be con- 
trolled by using a spray or dust containing < 
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D.D.T. This chemical has been found to be 
extremely effective, both in preventing foli- 
age injury and in obviating further damage 
where the infestation has become quite ex- 
tensive. ' \t. _ 

The dust should be used at a concentration ; 
qf 2 per cent. D.D.T., and the spray at a 
concentration of o.i per cent. D.D.T. 

Where growers have reason to fear heavy 
foliage infestation early in the growth of the 
crop, and consequent risk of destruction of 
the crop, dusting with 2 per cent. D.D.T. at 
the rate of 30 to 40 lb. per acre will give 
almost complete protection of the foliage 
for a period of fourteen days, after which 
a second application may be necessary. 

Machines are now available which can 
dust 2 to 3 acres per hour. 

If, by dusting, the moth caterpillars de- 
veloping in the foliage, can be kept con- 
tinuously, to very small numbers, it may be 
expected that there will be little loss of 
tubers at digging time. However, dusting 
for this purpose has many disadvantages and 
is not considered to be justifiable, economic- 
ally, in view of the cheap and thorough con- 
trol that can be obtained by hilling. 



Side View of Ttmdtor, showing Attachment 
of Fourth Dice of Hiller. 

Hilling and Deep Planting. 

The best means of preventing infestation 
of the tubers is to hill thoroughly, late in 
the growing period, when the potatoes are 
commencing to swell to a large size, but 
before they commence to crack the ground. 
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Diagram (bowing Type of Hill to be Aimed at. 

Such a hill is broad and rounded in cross section, with 
the soil drawt well round the bases of the plants 
so as to fill in the cracks. 

The rows should be widely spaced, not more 
than twenty-four to the chain, so that a 
wide and large hill is obtained, and less in- 
jury caused to the plants. 

The time to hill will vary with the season. 

It will be earlier in a good growing season 
than in an adverse one. Usually, a crop 
planted about the end of November should 
be hilled at the end of February, or early 
in March. 

Hilling, to be effective, must be thorough. 
The soil should be thrown well up around 
the bases of the plants, and this is best done 
with a disc-hiller. 

The four discs, attached to a tractor, can 
hill two rows of plants at once and can cover 
about 20 acres per day. 

Where hilling cannot be done satisfac- 
torily, deep planting, to a depth of at least 
(> inches, is useful in minimising the loss of 
tubers. 

Rotation of Crops. 

It is considered that the reason why this 
pest has become so destructive in recent 
years is that potato soils have become de- 
pleted of humus or organic matter, with the 
result that they dry out and crack quickly 
in dry weather. Every effort should be made 
to maintain the humus content of the soil 
by a proper rotation of crops, including the 
use of short term pasture plants and clovers, 
and by only growing potatoes in any parti- 
cular area of land, every five or six years. 
Growers should seek the advice of their 
local agricultural instructor regarding the 
best rotation, so as to replenish the humus 
content of their potato land. 

Rotation is necessary for another reason, 
namely, that it is invariably found that the * 
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potato moth appears earlier, and its damage 
is greater, in areas where potatoes were 
grown the previous year. It is considered 
to be undesirable, therefore, to grow potatoes 
on the same land two years in succession. 

Clean Cultivation. 

The fact that the potato moth can over- 
winter on weeds allied to the potato, as 
previously stated, and on self-sown potato 
plants, emphasises the need for removing as 
many rejected tubers from the land as pos- 
sible, and keeping the ground free from 
such weeds and self-sown potato plants. 
This will reduce the numbers of the pest 
that “carry over” to the next season, parti- 
cularly in the warm coastal areas. 

Harvesting. 

The tubers should be bagged and the bags 
sewn and removed from the field as soon 
as possible after digging, especially in warm 



Young Potato Plant (bowing Damage to l,eave( 
and Seems Caused by Potato Motb Caterpillars. 
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sunny weather, as heavy infestation may 
occur between the time the tubers are taken* 
out of the ground and their removal from 
the field. 

Potato tops should never be used to cover 
the bags while they are standing in the field, 
as moths and larvae may thus be introduced 
into the bags. 


Potato ahowintf Internal Damage Caused by 
Potato Moth Caterpillars. 

Protection of Seed Potatoes. 

Seed potatoes may be completely protected 
by dusting them thoroughly with a 2 per 
cent. D.D.T. dust, using about £4 H>. per bag. 
Experiments in progress indicate that the 
concentration of D.D.T. in the dust may be 
considerably reduced and still prove effective. 

It is worthwhile to dust moderately in- 
fested seed potatoes, as, although dusting 
may not kill all the larvae which are feeding 
in the tubers, it will prevent any further 
breeding and further damage. 

Usually it is not necessary for tableland 
growers to dust their seed between the 
months of May or June and October, as 
the cold weather acts as a natural check to 
moth development, but seed dug during 
March or April should be dusted. In coastal 
areas, it may be necessary to dust stored 
seed at any time of the year if it is infested 
or likely to be infested. 

Grnb*i^esfeii Seed May Be Pianted. 

Growers are sometimes in doubt as to 
the advisability of planting seed which is, 
or has been infested with potato moth cater- 
pillars, but seed which is quite heavily % 
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damaged may be planted, provided one or 
more eyes are intact. Naturally, if all the 
eyes are eaten out, the tubers will fail to 
“strike.” 

- Precautions, however, should be taken 
against planting infested seed in isolated 
areas where potatoes are being grown for 
the first time, and where the potato moth 
may not be present. 

Protection of Table Potatoes. 

D.D.T. is not recommended for dusting 
table potatoes as there is a possibility that 
the residue on dusted potatoes may be harm- 
ful to persons eating the potatoes, and also 
there is a risk that the D.D.T. may impart a 
taint to the tubers. 

Table potatoes may be protected from in- 
festation by dusting them thoroughly with 
a derris dust. Although this dust usually 
has no effect on the flavour of the potatoes, 
it is preferable, first, to dust only a small 
quantity, store them for two or three weeks, 
and then cook them. If no taint can be 
detected on tasting them, then the bulk of 
the potatoes may be dusted. 

Infested table potatoes may be fumigated 
with carbon bisulphide in an airtight con- 
tainer, using 2 lb. of carbon bisulphide (24 
fluid oz., i.c., 1 i/5th pints) to every 1,000 
cubic feet of air space in the container. The 
liquid may be poured, either into a shallow 
tray or on to a sack placed on top of the 
potatoes. The opening to the container 
should then be closed and any cracks sealed 
by pasting strips of paper over them. The 
gas given off, which is heavier than air, 
should be allowed to act for forty-eight 
hours. After fumigation the potatoes should 
be aired and placed in a moth-proof place, 
as the fumigation will not protect them from 
later infestation. 

WARNING. — Carbon bisulphide is highly 
inflammable and explosive , and no light of 
any description {pipes, cigarettes , fires or 
embers , radiators , stoves, etc.) must be al- 
lowed in or near the sheds or buildings dur- 
ing the process of fumigation with this 
chemical The precaution should also be taken 
of cutting off the electric current . Even 
hot steam pipes have been known to cause 
explosion of this gas, and, therefore , the 
steam should be cut off and any such heated 
pipes allowed to cool before proceeding with 
fumigation. 
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LANES WELLSPRAY EMULSION 

THE SUPERIOR D.D.T. INSECTICIDAL SPRAY 


Latest Success of Experts Specialising for 30 Years in 
the Manufacture of Insecticides for Plant Protection 


4 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

• Easy to use 

No heating required in preparing Spray for use. MIXES READILY frN 
HARD OR SOFT COLD WATER. All or part of contents of 
container may be used as and when desired. 

• Gives superior suspension 

Being a clear solution '* WELLSPRAY ” Emulsion gives a microscopically 
fine dispersion of D.D.T. particles when mixed with water. 

• More economical 

As “ Wellspray " contains 40 € /c WETSIT — the foremost wetting Agent — 
Less volume of spray is required to give rapid coverage of foliage and fruit. 

• Safe in combination 

With other Insecticides and Fungicides such as Lead Arsenate, Copper Sprays, 
Nicotine Sulphate, Colloidal Sulphur, etc. 


Codling Moth, Cabbage Moth, Potato Moth, Tomato Moth, 
White Butterfly and their larvae, Rutherglen Bug, Thrips, 
Green and Black Peach Aphids, Green Vegetable Bug, Bean 
Fly and Cutworms. 

Th ese are facte! 

Write for our Modern Spraying and Dusting Chart 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie St., Sydney 

Manufacturers of Agricultural Chemicals for Plant Protection 
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SPRAYING 

for 

LONGER 

PROTECTION 


RUCIDE forms a highly active pest-killing film that is harmless 
to foliage and doesn’t wash-off in the rain. Its DDT particles 
are extraordinarily fine, ensuring economical coverage and most 
effective dispersion. It overcomes the disadvantage of rapid 
settling-out experienced with wettable powders. 

1 lb . RUCIDE with 50 gallons of water gives a 0.1 % DDT Solution 

for the control o/:— 

RUTHERGLEN BUG, PUMPKIN b'ETLE, TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH, 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE, WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, POTATO MOTH, CODLIN 
MOTH, CABBAGE MOTH. GREEN CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER APHIDS, GREEN VEGETABLE 
BUG, BLACK PEACH APHID, GREEN PEACH APHID. TOMATO JASSID OR LEAFHOPPER, BEAN 
AND PEA CATERPILLAR, ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH, GLADIOLUS THRIP, AND MANY OTHER PESTS. 

Packed In t lb., 1 lb., 5 lb. and 15 lb. tins 
and 56 lb. palls . 



50% P. PMSOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 

TAUBMAN8 LIMITED, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ... ST . PETERS, N.S.W. 
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Control of French Bean Fly. 

Experiments with D.D.T. 

P. C. IIklv, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

EXPERIMENTS conducted in the Gosford district in the autumn of 1946 showed that 
sprays containing 0.05 per cent, of D.D.T, offer a very promising method of control of 
French bean fly (Agromyza phaseoli), when applied at similar intervals to the nicotine 
sulphate-white oil sprays at present recommended. Their cost is lower, they are easy 
to mix, and they are safe to apply. 


Since Morgan 1 , in 1937, demonstrated that 
satisfactory control of French bean fly could 
be obtained in autumn crops of French beans 
by the application of sprays of nicotine 
sulphate and white oil, this method has be- 
come standard practice in those areas sub- 
ject to the ravages of the pest. From three 
or four up to eight or nine sprays may be 
applied, depending upon the incidence of fly 
infestation, but generally speaking the 
method is very successful and enables beans 
to be grown profitably in areas which could 
not otherwise be safely planted to this crop. 

The principal disadvantages of the method 
are the rather extensiveness of the spray 
programme itself, the high cost of nicotine 
sulphate, and in addition the tendency of 
the spray combination to cause leaf scorch 
under some conditions, and to reduce the 
cropping capacity of the beans if too many 
sprays containing white oil are applied. 

During the autumn of 1945 some pre- 
liminary trials 3 indicated that D.D.T, emul- 
sions gave promise of being an excellent 
substitute for the nicotine-oil mixture, as a 
o. 1 per cent. D.D.T. spray gave almost com- 
plete control of maggot infestation in the 
stems. 

In the course of experimental work on 
other bean pests during the following spring, 
however, it became rapidly apparent that 
the application of D.D.T. sprays was shortly 
followed by a very considerable increase in 
the red spider infestation. 

In February, 1946, an experiment was 
commenced at Gosford with the general aim 
of ascertaining the value of D.D.T. sprays 
at two different concentrations and applied 
according to the recommended schedule for 
nicotine sulphate-white oil spraying, and to 
compare these with the standard method. 


With the problem of red spider also in 
mind a mixture of D.D.T. emulsion and 
lime-sulphur was included in the experi- 
ment and also a dust mixture containing 
D.D.T. and sulphur. 

J11 addition to exploring the possibilities 
of D.D.T. containing materials, some modi- 
fications of the nicotine sulphate programmes 
were also tested. These included nicotine 
sulphate spray and also a combination of 
nicotine sulphate and sugar. 

Whilst the recommended programme of 
nicotine sulphate-oil gives satisfactory con- 
trol of stem infestations up to blossoming, 
very severe branchlet injury may occur after 
spraying ceases. Insectary tests have shown 
that nicotine-sugar bait sprays are rapidly 
toxic to bean flies, and this method appeared 
to offer promise in breaking down the heavy 
population of flies. Some field observations 
on this practice had appeared to have had 
this result, and this combination was there- 
fore introduced into the experiment to de- 
termine if the addition of sugar reduced 
the efficiency of the nicotine, and also the 
general worth of this method of control. 

Description of the Experiment. 

A crop of Hawkesbury Wonder beans, 
approximately half an acre in extent, sown 
on 5th February, was selected for the experi- 
ment and eight treatments were replicated 
eight times in 14 yard sections of three 
rows each, in the form of a latin square. 

The appropriate plots were treated by 
means of knapsack spray or dust equipment, 
and the sequence of applications was simi- 
lar on each occasion, so that the actual 
time intervals .between treatments were 
uniform. The beans were showing through 
the ground on nth February and treatment 
vias commenced on 15th, following rain on 
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i 2th and 13th, and six subsequent treat- 
ments were given on 18th, 21st. 24th and 
27th February, and on 2nd and 6th March, 
concluding one week before blossoming. 

Flies were numerous at the commence- 
ment and throughout the experiment, and 
self-sown bean plants outside the cultivated 
area rapidly succumbed to fly infestation 
and died off before they were more than 
about 6 inches high. 

Weather conditions, from planting to the 
commencement of picking, were warm and 
fairly humid. The average weekly maxi- 
mum temperature ranged from 88.4 deg. 
Fahr. in early February, down to 71.9 deg. 
Fahr. in March, whilst the average minimum 
temperature range was from 67.8 deg. Fahr. 
to 54.6 deg. Fahr. Over 9 inches of rain 
in eighteen falls occurred during the same 
period. 

The Treatments. 

The materials used were as follows: — 

Nicotine sulphate: 40 per cent. Nicotine; 
pre-war stock. 

White oil : 80 per cent. Hydrocarbon oil- 
mayonnaise emulsion. 

Lime-sulphur : 20 per cent. Polysulphide 
sulphur. 

D.D.T. emulsion A: 20 per cent. D.D.T. 
mayonnaise type. 

D.D.T. emulsion B: 10 per cent. D.D.T. 
in solvent naphtha, cresylic acid emulsifier. 

D.D.T. dust: 1 per cent. D.D.T., 40 per 
cent sulphur; 59 per cent, pyrophyllite. 

Sugar : Raw, unrefined. 

The following treatments were used in 
the experiment : — 

A. — Nicotine sulphate, 1 fl. oz. : 4 galls. 

B. - -D.D.T. emulsion B, at 0.05 per cent. 
D.D.T. 

C. — D.D.T. emulsion A, at 0.05 per cent. 

D.D.T. 

D. — .D.D.T. emulsion A, at 0.1 per cent. 
D.D.T. and lime sulphur 1 :loo. 

E. — Nicotine sulphate 1 fl. oz., white oil 

6 fl. oz., water 4 galls. t 
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F. — D.D.T. emulsion A at 0.1 per cent* 
D.D.T. 

G. — Nicotine sulphate 1 oz., sugar 1 lb., 
water 4 galls. 

H. — 1 per cent D.D.T. dust. 

Method of Treatment. 

The sprays and dusts were applied to the 
upper leaf-surfaces only. In all instances 
it was noticed that less material was used 
with the D.D.T. emulsion than with nico- 
tine sprays, owing, no doubt, to the excel- 
lent wetting qualities of the former mat- 
erials. 

From 25 to 30 gallons of spray per acre 
were used in the earlier applications, while 
the final sprays took approximately 50 gal- 
lons per acre. The dusting rate averaged 
about 9 J /2 lb. of dust per acre per applica- 
tion. 

No injury, with the exception of a very 
slight leaf scorch in all treatments follow- 
ing a hot day, was observed throughout the 
experiments. Fusarium root rot was un- 
fortunately prevalent from the commence- 
ment and plants continued to die off through- 
out the life of the crop. While this disease 
occurred throughout the area certain sec- 
tions were more heavily damaged than 
others. No irrigation was practised, nor 
were the plants side dressed with fertilizer, 
but were kept well hilled by periodic scuf- 
fling between the rows. 

Harvesting and Yields. 

Picking commenced on 27th March and 
four subsequent pickings were obtained on 
1st, 4th, 8th, and 17th April. The last 
picking was made during a period of tor- 
rential rain following which the bed was of 
no further value. At each picking the in- 
dividual 3-row section plots were harvested 
and weighed separately. It was noted that 
there was a slight but general tendency for 
the D.D.T. sprayed plots to be a trifle later 
in maturing than the nicotine sprayed plots, 
but this is considered to have been due to 
the rather better condition of the plants in 
the D.D.T. sprayed plots. As picking pro- 
ceeded it became evident also that the quality 
of the beans was better in these plots. 

The following table summarizes the yield 
figures for the different plots and includes 
also the approximate comparative costs for 
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the different treatments, calculated on a per 
acre basis. 


Treatment. 


A. Nicotine sulphate alone... 

B. D.D.T. emulsion \B) at 

0*05 per cent. 

C. D.D.T. emulsion (A) at 

0-05 per cent. 

D. D.D.T. emulsion ,A) at 

O’l per cent, and lime 
sulphur 

F. Nicotine sulphate-white 

oil 

F. D.D.T. emulsion (A) at 

o-i per cent 

■G. Nicotine sulphate-sugar 

H. D.D.T. dust 

Difference necessary for sig- 
nificance. 


Vield. 

Bushels 
pei Acre. ] 

I * Cost of 

Materials 

1 per Acre. 

lb. 


£ s. ft. 

3**9 

3 “ 

1 16 0 

439 

351 

2 8 4 

519 

415 

1 8 3 

494 

395 

3 3 0 

466 

373 

2 10 0 

469 

375 

2 16 6 

407 

326 

2 15 0 

306 

245 

2 89 

72 




•The costs calculated in this table are based on the following 
retail prices of the different spray components. 

D.D.T. emulsion (A) : £z gs. per gallon. 

D.D.T. emulsion (B): £ 2 2s, per gallon. 

Nicotine sulphate : £5 per gallon. 

White oil : 6s. per gallon. 

Lime-sulphur: 2s. gd. per gatlou. 

D.D.T. dust: gd. per b. 


Effect of Treatments on Bean Fly Behaviour. 

Morgan" has studied the effect of nicotine- 
oil mixtures on larval and adult bean fly 
behaviour, whilst the writer has made some 
similar observations in the case of nicotine- 
sugar bait spray mixtures. No opportunity 
has been available to make a similar study 
of the actual effects of D.D.T. -containing 
materials and an endeavour was made to 
determine this from field observations. 
Morgan determined by field counts and lab- 
oratory observations that the addition of 
white oil had a substantial repellent effect 
on adult flies. There has also been some 
suggestion of repelletice noted with nicotine- 
sugar in the insectary tests where alterna- 
tive unpoisoned baits were offered. To 
check up on any such possible repellent 
effects of D.D.T. materials, counts of adult 
flies were therefore made on plants in the 
centre row of each plot, approximately two 
hours after the completion of the first and 
second sprays. These counts are summar- 
ized in the following table: — 

Number of Flies. 


Treatment. 

15 th February, 
1946 . 

21 st February, 
1946, 

Total. 

A 

75 

27 

102 

B 

29 | 

28 

57 

C 

43 

16 

59 

D 

20 

37 

57 

E 

4 

9 

*3 

F 

36 

23 

59 

G 

32 , 

35 

tl 

H 

22 1 

4f» 


„ It is evident that of the materials used, 
only the nicotine-white oil combination 
(Treatment E) showed any appreciable re- 
pellent value. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the nicotine-sugar plots ( G) were 
visited readily by the flies, although insec- 
tary observations had indicated that this 
material was repellent if alternative food 
was available. This would seem to indicate 
that, in the field, this alternative food factor 
is less important than Has previously been 
thought to be the case. Whilst the nicotine- 
sugar sprays were not apparently repellent, 
there is no evidence to suggest that they are 
attractive and the fly population on these 
plants was not greater than on most of the 
other treatments. Flies seen on the spray- 
baited plants appeared to he feeding and 
such flies after a time became sluggish and 
could be picked up with the fingers. They 
easily lost their grip on the plant surface 
and fell to the ground, usually oil their backs 
where thei,r reactions alternated between 
coma and frenzied spasmodic movements. 

No rapid effect on flies visiting the 
D.D.T.-sprayed plots was observed, though 
some evidence of flies becoming sluggish 
after a period of contact with such sprayed 
plants was seen. Stinging and egg-laying 
appeared to be normally prolific, but egg- 
hatching and larval development in sprayed 
foliage appeared to be diminished. During 
the period of application of the spray pro- 
gramme no evidence of maggot development 
was seen in the stems of plants sprayed with 
D.D.T., but after the cessation of spraying, 
some top infestation did occur, and some 
limited stem infestation also, but this was 
very small compared with the dusted and 
nicotine-sprayed plots. 

Infestation in the main stems of plants 
in the nicotine-oil sprayed plots was evident, 
hut not extensive. 

No correlation, except in a general way, 
was possible for yield and degree of fly 
infestation. General observation did, how- 
ever,, indicate that yield was connected with 
the degree of stem infestation, which was 
obviously most severe in the dusted plants. 
The nicotine treated plots, with the excep- 
tion of those in which white oil was in- 
cluded, showed a fairly heavy stem infesta- 
tion, whilst those plants treated with io 
per cent. D.D.T. showed somewhere about 
the same amount of stem mining as the nico- 
tine-oil sprayed plots. In the remainder 
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of the D.D.T; treatments the amount of such 
stem infestation was insignificant. 

Effect of Treatments on Other Insects. 

Contrary to expectation, no noticeable in- 
crease in red spider infestation was noted 
on any of the plots, and this pest, though 
present in light infestation throughout the 
bed, at no time assumed important propor- 
tions. As this pest is seldom important 
in autumn bean crbps, it appears likely that 
no trouble need be anticipated where D.D.T. 
sprays are applied for bean fly control in late 
crops, though it may be in December-sown 
crops in bean fly areas. Whilst no advant- 
age was demonstrated from the addition of 
lime-sulphur to D.D.T. sprays, owing to 
lack of red spider development, it is inter- 
esting to note that these materials can be 
safely combined for application to bean 
crops. 

Some slight infestation of leaf-hoppers 
(jassids^ occurred on all the nicotine- 
sprayed plots, but this pest appeared to be 
well controlled in all the D.D.T. sprayed 
sections. 

Discussion 

From the harvest yields of beans from 
the different replicate plots, it is apparent 
that the most satisfactory results were ob- 
tained where mayonnaise type emulsions 
containing D.D.T. at a concentration of 0.05 
per cent, to 0.1 per cent, were used. This 
spray at the lower concentration was signi- 
ficantly superior to the straight nicotine and 
nicotine-sugar sprays, the D.D.T. dust and 
also to the 10 per cent, emulsion diluted to 
contain the same amount of D.D.T. — and 
throughout the experiment appeared at all 
times to be the best treatment. 

The standard nicotine-oil treatment also 
gave very satisfactory results and a good 
crop of high quality beans; but statistically 
showed superiority over only the straight 
nicotine and the dust treatments. 

A locally manufactured material stated 
to contain xo per cent. D.D.T. in solvent 
naphtha with a cresylic acid type emulsifier 
and diluted to contain 0.05 per cent. D.D.T., 
gave quite good results, but was not shown 
to be. statistically better than any of the other 
treatments with the exception of the D.D.T. 
dust. It is now understood that the crude 
D.D.T. material used in the manufacture 
nf this emulsion contained only 65 per ceitt. 
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of the para para isomer of D.D.T. and con- 
sequently contained less than 10 per cent, 
in the emulsion. This may account for the 
less satisfactory results. 

The straight nicotine and nicotine-sugar 
sprays were significantly superior only to 
the D.D.T. dust, and the results from these 
materials were only fair. Any advantage 
which may have been obtained from the 
bait spray would probably not be reflected 
in replicate plots of this nature, but it was 
evident that the addition of sugar did not 
depreciate the efficiency of the nicotine sul- 
phate. 

The 1 per cent. D.D.T. dust treatment 
was quite unsatisfactory, giving easily the 
lowest yield of any of the treatments and 
many of the beans were of poor quality. 
Unfortunately no check plots were included 
in the experiment so it cannot be said if 
the dust was of any value at all. It is 
thought that the dusted plants were as 
grossly infested as if they had received no 
treatment at all, but the excellent cultural 
treatment of the bed stimulated these plants 
to throw out new roots above the injured 
areas, and thus to persist and produce a fair 
crop whilst .untreated plants outside the 
cultivated area collapsed when about a 
month old. The possibility of higher 
strength concentration dusts being of value 
still requires to be tested. 

Conclusion 

Sprays containing 0.05 per cent. D.D.T. 
or thereabouts offer a very promising method 
of control of French bean fly when applied 
at the standard intervals as at present recom- 
mended with nicotine-white oil. The ad- 
vantages of these sprays over the nicotine- 
oil treatment appear to lie in the lower 
cost of the diluted spray, smaller quantity 
required per acre, ease of mixing, control of 
associated pests, such as bean leaf-hoppers 
(jassids), and apparent safety of application. 

A possible disadvantage may be in the 
tendency, strongly shown in spring bean 
crops, to increase red spider infestation. 
As has been shown in these experiments, 
however, lime-sulphur at the concentration 
required for red spider control can be in- 
cluded in D.D.T. sprays with no ill effects 
on the plants or on the efficiency of the 
D.D.T. spray, and this combination offers 
a probable practical solution to this problem. 
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Coopers offer the following . . . 

D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

(Sprays and Dusts) 

for the control of Insect Pests attacking 
Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables. 

DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% sulphur. 

* 

Also a full range of other Insecticides and Fungicides. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 

Full particulars, prices , leaflets, etc 
FREE on application . 

• 

WiHiai Cooper & Nephews (listralia) Pty. United. 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES 
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MORE ACRES 

I if 0“ /Af PRODUCTION 


That’s the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land instead of dragging an anchor 
through It . . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly in cash, time 
and results. 

Once over your soil with the Howard “Junior ” Rotary Hoe and there 
you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared Ii4ce hand- 
screened earth in a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT! 


Write to-day for all the profitable facte about 
the Howard “ Junior ” Rotary Hoe to ^ 

YORK MOTORS^ 

PTY. LTD. (Im. to ft*) 

101 -1 1 1 William Street, Sydney. 


Phone FA 6621. 
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Some preliminary experiments on wider 
spacing of spray applications gave strong 
indications that spraying with D.D.T. sprays 
at weekly intervals may be quite practicable. 
Unfortunately this particular set of experi- 
ments was wiped out by the torrential rains 
in April before finality was reached, but the 
observations made confirmed the opinion 
that had already been formed, that wider 
intervals between applications are permiss- 
ible with D.D.T. sprays than with nicotine- 
oil. 

Dusts containing D.D.T. do not appear 
promising, but further trials with dusts at 
concentrations above i per cent, are prob- 
ably worth while. 
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For Clean Milk Prevent Contamination from the Cow’s Body. 


Tin-: cow’s body is a serious source of bacterial 
contamination of milk, as well as the greatest 
source of visible dirt found in it. The trouble 
is caused by particles of manure, hairs, dandruff 
or other dirt dropping directly into the milk 
pail during milking, and the extent to which this 
can be prevented will be directly dependent upon 
the care taken to ensure that the animals are 
clean at milking time. 

Particles of manure adhering to the coat of 
the animal which become detached during the 
process of milking are the chief source of infec- 


tion. Even a small speck of dried manure con- 
tains millions of bacteria, and these of the most 
undesirable types with a capacity for causing 
spoilage of a most objectionable kind. Conse- 
quently the efforts of the clean-milk producer 
should be largely directed to reducing this infec- 
tion to a minimum by keeping the body of the 
cow clean. 

The cows can be kept clean more readily if the 
hair on the udder, flanks and tail is kept short by 
clipping; much less dirt will then cling to the 
coat of the animal. 


Protection of Seed Wheat 

Shed wheat may be protected from insect attack 
by treating with cither magnesite or copper car- 
bonate powder before bagging or storing. The 
dusts must be mixed with the grain in such a 
manner as to ensure that every grain is covered 
with a fine coating of the chemical. 

Magnesite is mixed with the grain at the rate 
of T per cent, (approximately io oz. per bushel). 


from Insect Infestation. 

Where seed wheat has to be treated for ‘’hunt,”’ 
copper carbonate is used at the rate of 2 oz. per 
bushel, and this also controls grain insects. 

Mercury dusts and copper oxychloride are also 
used to control fungous diseases of seed wheat, 
and it is possible that these dusts may also prevent 
insect attack. 


Animal Manure as 

Thf. benefit to be derived from systematic utilisa- 
tion of animal manure on the pasture is still to be 
appreciated by the Australian farmer, and a means 
of soil improvement which, even only on a 
plant food basis, is of enormous value is allowed 
largely to go to waste. Not only has the dung a 
beneficial effect from the manurial ingredients it 
supplies, but it also helps to conserve soil mois- 
ture and stimulates the action of soil bacteria. 

Droppings are always heaviest in night pad- 
docks, and one of the surest means of building 


a Pasture Improver. 

up the fertility of a poor area is to use it as a 
night paddock for an extended period and to har- 
row in the droppings regularly. In a departmental 
experiment in renovation of a paspalum paddock 
it was estimated that in three years by regular 
grass harrowing a 2-incb mulch of animal manure 
had been worked into the surface soil. 

Where harrowing is not carried out regularly,. 
g much grass is spoilt and unpalatable tussocks 
9 develop around the droppings. 

fa|« 89 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF DAHLIAS. 


DAHLIAS are subject to infection by a number 
of virus diseases, of which two are important in 
New South Wales; these are “spotted wilt” and 
“stunt”. The fungous diseases powdery mildew 
and leaf spot also cause damage in some 
seasons. 


Spotted Wilt. 

This virus disease is best known for its 
•effects on the tomato, but many other vege- 
table and flower crops and weeds can also 
be attacked. 


rings or wavy lines of yellow or dead brown 
tissue. These patterns are most marked on 
the first-formed leaves, especially in the case 
of early-planted dahlias. As the plant grows, 
the new leaves formed during the warmer 
weather may show no symptoms at all, or 
only a slight mottling. 

The effect of the disease on the growth 
of the plant varies. Many varieties grow 
and flower very satisfactorily in spite of 
the presence of the virus. In others, the 




Spots, Rings And Wavy Markings caused by Spotted 
Wilt, May Develop Conspicuously on Some Leaflets, 
and Not At All on Others. 


growth and flower production and quality 
are impaired. 

Tubers produced by infected plants carry 
the infection, and plants produced by them 
in the following year will be diseased. The 
virus is spread from infected to healthy 
plants by the feeding of thrips. 


Wavy and Concentric Markings Caused 
by the Spotted Wilt Virus on Dahlia. 

Its effects on the dahlia vary with weather 
conditions and time of year, and with the 
variety. Symptoms of infection are shown 
by the leaves, which develop yellowish spots 
or rings, and often a pattern of concentric 


Control. 

As the virus is almost universally present 
in named varieties of dahlia it is not prac- 
ticable to attempt to eliminate it, but 
varieties in which flower production and 
quality are affected should be removed and 
burned. 


#■*« SO 
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The virus is not transmitted through the 
seed, and seedlings, even from infected 
plants, will at first be healthy. However, 
by the end of the second season’s growth 



Dahlia Leaf affected with Powdery Mildew. 


most seedling varieties will have contracted 
the disease. 

Stunt. 

Dahlias affected by this disease are, as 
the name implies, stunted in habit. A pro- 
minent feature is the development of exces- 
sive numbers of small shoots, giving the 
plant a bushy appearance. Flower produc- 
tion as well as vegetative growth is much 
retarded and the flowers are of poor quality 
and often deformed, though towards the 
end of the season growth and flower quality 
iften improve somewhat. 

Control 

The method of spread of this virus in 
New South Wales is not known. It is, how- 
ever, not generally rapid, and by removing 
and burning affected plants when observed, 
it can be kept in check to a large extent. 

Powdery Mildew. 

This disease results from the attack of a 
parasitic fungus, Erysiphe cichoracearum. 


, First symptoms of infection are the appear- 
ance of whitish, circular spots on leaves, 
leaf stalks and stems. These increase in 
size and coalesce, and finally the whole leaf 
becomes covered with a powdery white 
growth. 

Control. 

In most seasons, the disease does not 
become of consequence until flovcering is 
almost over and control measures are not 
required. When it appears at an earlier 
stage, it may be controlled by dusting the 



Entyloma Leaf Spot of Dahlia. 


foliage regularly at ten- to fourteen-day 
intervals with dusting sulphur or a mixture 
of equal parts hydrated lime and dusting 
sulphur. Alternately, a spray of lime sul- 
phur (i in <So) or colloidal sulphur (i lb. 
to 50 gallons) may be used. 


Leaf Spot. 

This disease is caused bv the attack of a 
parasitic fungus, Entyloma dahliae. Small 
circular, browmish spots, usually with a 
narrow 7 , faintly yellow halo, are formed on 
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the leaves. If these are present in larg$ 
numbers the leaf may wither and die pre 
maturely. 

Control. 

The fungus is most active in damp, cool 
weather. In localities where it occurs, it 
may be checked by the application of a 
Bordeaux mixture spray (1-1-20 plus white 
spraying oil, 1 fluid oz. per gallon). Sev- 
eral applications at intervals of fourteen 
days may be necessary if the disease shows 
up early and the weather is humid or wet. 


Trunk and Limb Cankers of Coastal Apple Tree 

Caused by Dothiorella. 



Dahlia "Stunt** (Healthy Plant on Left). 

[After Brierley . 


K. E. Hutton, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


A serious dieback of apple trees, involving 
limbs, and sometimes whole trees, has been 
a source of loss to coastal apple growers 
for some years. The disease, which is the 
result of attack by the pathogenic fungus 
Dothiorella sp., may be divided into three 
distinct forms, namely: — 

(A) Bark canker of limbs. 

(B) Wood infection following pin- 
hole borer attack. 

(C) Trunk canker. 

Bark Canker of Limbs. 

This condition causes a leader and lateral 
dieback of apples, especially in the Hills 
District. Infection results in the produc- 
tion in the bark of brown lesions, which 
extend longitudinally along the limb, or 
sometimes girdle it, to produce a rapid col- 
lapse in spring. The fungus also proceeds 
in the outer xylem or wood for consider- 
able distances beyond the bark canker, pro- 
ducing black bands of l /% inch to l /i inch 
in width. The bark canker later becomes 
depressed, turns from brown to black, and 
the outer bark layer lifts, giving a ragged, 
papery appearance. The small, black fruit- 
ing bodies of the fungus appear in four to 
five weeks after infection. c 


Wood Infection Following Pin Hole Borer 
Attack. 

A brown discolouration of xylem tissue 
follows attack of apparently healthy apple 



Dieback following Pin Hole Borer Attack on Limb. 

trees by a pin hole borer. The amount of 
tunnelling by this borer is but slight in com- 
parison with the damage done to trees. 
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fverylhick 

\ TOP-GRADE 
CONSIGNMENT 

when you specify this range of 
I.CJ. Dependable Plant Pro - 
tection Products : 

* PESPRUF’. 

D.D.T. Dusts and Emulsions for 
sure protection against insect 
pests. 

*‘CUPROX\ 

Copper Fungicidal Spray. 

* PHYOMONE’ SPRAY. 

Prevents pre-harvest drop. 

* SHIRLAN AG FUNGI- 
CIDE. 

For Mould and Mildew. 


WINTER WASH A" and 
CAPSINE. 

For control of green and black 
aphis. 

* HORTOMONE’ “A". 

Plant Hormones to stimulate 
root growth of cuttings. 

* WETpMIC SULPHUR. 

The efficient wettable Sulphur 
Spray. 

* AGRAL’. 

Wetters and spreaders for all 
sprays. 

* ATL ACIDE’. 

The efficient non - poisonous 
weed killer. 

* Trade Marks Registered. 


N.S.W. Distributors: 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
C 
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Agricultural machinery lasts longer and performs better when lubricated with 
Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. They’re specially prepared 
for Australian farming conditions from the world’s finest crudes. 

For your car, truck or tractor too, always use Golden Fleece Motor Oils. 
There are no finer oils available. 


Always insist on Golden Fleece for safer , scientific lubrication • 



Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH .... "Leaders in Lubrication" 
New South Wales Branch - - - - 254 George Street, Sydney 

SO 19.27 
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Trunk Canker of McIntosh Red. 

Note that cankers have been excised in an cfFort to 
reduce extension. 


bark tissue also appeared to be involved in 
some cases. 

Trank Canker. 

An extensive trunk canker involving the 
trunk, crotch and lower limbs of the 
McIntosh Red variety, occurs in the Oak- 
dale district. A pathogenic fungus, also a 
species of Dothiorella, and apparently the 
same species as mentioned above, has been 
found to be responsible for the disease. 
The pin hole borer is also associated with 
affected areas on these trees. 

Infection, which becomes apparent mainly 
about mid-January, shows as a small, 
watersoaked, dark coloured area around the 
pin hole borer tunnel entrance. Cankers 
extend in the bark, and dark streaks, from 
which the fungus can be isolated, extend in 
the wood beyond the extremities of the bark 
cankers. 


The bark does not appear to be affected, 
although it is blackened on the surface by 
a watery ooze which exudes from the tun- 
nel entrance. However, a scurfy condition 
of the bark is often found on trees which 
have been attacked by pin hole borers. This 
condition would appear to be due to an 
excessive production of cork in the outer 
cortex, but the fundamental cause has not 
been established. The affected area is, at 
first, moist, but on drying has a papery 
appearance. 

In the wood, brown to black streaks run 
both upwards and downwards from the 
tunnels, and from these streaks the patho- 
genic fungus Dothiorella sp. can be isolated. 

It is the habit of the pin hole borer to 
establish, on the walls of the brood cham- 
bers, a fungus garden upon which the larvae 
feed. This fungus is not pathogenic and 
is distinct from the one which causes the 
death of limbs and trees. 

The theory being investigated at the 
moment is that the borer acts as a vector 
or carrier of the fungus Dothiorella, 

The same association of borer and fun- 
gus has been found recently to be respon- 
sible for a serious dieback of apricot limbs 
in the Richmond-Kurrajong area. In this 
case, the watery ooze mentioned above was * 
absent, but gumming was associated, and 
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Control. 

No control measure can be recommended 
until further information is obtained re- 
garding the role of the borer as a possible 
carrier of wood infection and trunk canker 
diseases (B and C). Neither can any 
control measure yet be recommended for 
the Dothiorclla bark canker (A ), except that 
any diseased wood should be cut off to a 
distance of 18 inches to 2 feet, where pos- 
sible, below any obvious discolouration in 
the wood. 


Acknowledgment. 
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Parry Brown and F. L. Milthorpe for much 
of the information contained in this article. 

Note. — Further work on the above com- 
plex of diseases is in progress, the work 
being carried out by a team consisting of 
Mr. J. V. McGrath, Fruit Instructor, Mr. 
E. C. Levitt, Fruit Instructor, Mr. H. 
Friend, Assistant Entomologist, and the 
author. 


New Plant Diseases. 


During the year ended 31st December, 
1946, the following diseases were recorded 
for the first time in New' South Wales: — 

Anemone japonica (Japanese Anemone) 
— Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. (Crown rot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Apium gravcolens (Celery) — Rhizoc - 
tonia solani Kuehn. (Crown rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Callistepkus chinensts ( Aster'* — Sclcro - 
tinia sclerotiorum (Lib.) Mass. (Stem 
rot) ; Blacktown. 

Cineraria hybrida (Cineraria) — Rhizoc - 
tonia solani Kuehn. (Root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Coronopus didymus (Swine’s Cress) — 
Peronospora sp. (Dowmy mildew) ; Wyong. 

Cosmos sp. (Cosmos) — Erisyphe cichor- 
acearum D.C. (Powdery mildew); Metro- 
politan Area. 

Cytisus proliferus (Tree lucerne) — 
Armillaria mellea (Vahl) Quel. (Armil- 
laria root rot) ; Tocumwal. 

Daphne sp. (Daphne) — Phytophthora sp. 
(Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Euonymus ovatus aureus (Euonymus) — * 
Oidium sp. (Powdery mildew) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Gladiolus sp. (Gladiolus) — Rhizoctonia 
solani Kuehn. (Neck rot) ; Wilde’s Mea- 
dow. 

Hoy a carnosa (Iioya) — Spotted Wilt 
virus) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Hyacihthus orientalis (Hyacinth) — 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. (Bulb rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Lathyrus adoratus (Sweet pea )-Sclero- 
tinia sclerotiorum (Lib.) Mass. (Sclerf- 
tinia stem rot) ; Blacktown. 

fmgm 94 


Oxalis purpurata (Oxalis) — Hctorodera 
marioni (Cornu) Goodey (Root knot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Phaseolus vulgaris (French bean\ — 
Xanthomonas phaseoli var. fuscans (Ameri- 
can Common Blight) ; Yanco. 

Phlox divaricata (Perennial phlox) — 
Phytophthora parasitica Dast. (Crown 
rot) ; Verticillium dahliae (Wilt) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Phy sails peruviana (Cape gooseberry; — 
Entyloma physalidis (Kalchbr. et Cke.) 
Wint. ; Metropolitan Area. 

Poa annua (Winter Grass) — Claviccps 
sp. (Ergot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Populus deltoid es (Carolina Poplar) — 
Cytospora ( Valsa ) chrysosperma (Pers.) 
Fr. (Die-back and Canker) ; Leeton. 

Portulaca oleracea ( Pigweed ) — Rhizoc- 
tonia solani Kuehn (Root rot) ; Kenthurst.. 

Primula malacoides (Primula) — Rhizoc- 
tonia solani Kuehn (Root rot) ; Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

Pyrus malus floribunda (Flowering Crab 
Apple) — Podosphaeria lencotricha (Ell. &: 
Ev.) Salm. (Powdery mildew) ; Orange. 

Sapium sebiferum (Chinese Tallow) — 
Oidium sp. ( Powdery mildew 7 ); Metro- 
politan Area. 

Solanum opacum (Nightshade) — Hetero- 
dera marioni (Cornu) Goodey (Rootknot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Tulipa sp. (Tulip) — Botrytis tulipae 
(Lib.) E. F. Hopkins (Fire) ; Wilde’s 
Meadow. 

Viola adorata (Violet) — Rhizoctonia so- 
lani Kuehn (Crown rot) ; Canley Vale. 
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•Destroy the wool 

'j&smH x* = - thieves 


Use Sayers 2-oz. DRENCH ALL (non- 
automatic) P1STCLET to eradicate parasites 
that sap the health and vigour of your 
sheep. Doses easily regulated from 5 to 
^ 60 c.c. Administers phenothiazine 

and all other drenches. Cuts out 
PB waste, guarantees accuracy. Only 4 
moving parts. Complete with 2 inter- 
W changeable nozzles. 


2« DREHCHALL (non -automatic) Pistolet 



method of vaccinating sheep and 


cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c. 


Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenching, 


but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 

With naadle, nozzle, stopper and bar- Complete . with harness for operator, 
ness for vaccinating r 4 / r / and container, ready £ A / £• / 

bottle Xo*T I J / “ for immediate use . . / J/* 


Sa/ueAs 


DRENCH-OR-VAX 


F0R4//SHEEP 
DRENCHES ^ 


Press to dose . . . release to refill . . . 
Sayers Beaconray (non-automatic) Pistolet is 
a sturdy little instrument with a new, un- 
breakable barrel. It has a self-centering, 
self expanding piston. The Beaconray takes 
Phenothiazine and all other drenches. Doses 
easily adjustable from 5 c.c. to 1 oz. 



32'6 


.BEACONRAY 


of chemists and stores 

(non-automatic) 

PISTOLET 
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SPEED IN FLY CONTROL 

— SPRETTING — 

SPRAY - JETTING 


The name 

"SPRETTER ” 

it a combination of the 
two words “Spray” and 
“Jetter” which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING.” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 
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The specially designed 
cratch spraying unit uohich 
treats each sheep individu- 
ally . 


The BUZACOTT " SPRETTER ” 

(Clapham & Moore Patented 

The sheep comes through a race into the “ Spretter By 

pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER ” is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 


Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 


Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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JETTING SHEEP TO CONTROL BLOWFLY INFESTATION . 

The Advantages of a Systematic Programme. 

• 

DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION. 

(Concluded from page 4 4.) 

R. N. McCulloch, B.Sc., B.Sc..'* 0 i., Entomologist. 

TRIALS by the Department have proved beyond doubt the superiority of a systematic 
jetting programme over the dressing of sheep struck by blowfly. 

This is the third and concluding portion of an article in which the author has 


discussed the value of jetting and described 
deals with jetting mixtures and their use. 

Jetting Mixtures. 

Jetting mixtures may be considered as 
calcium arsenite suspension and arsenite of 
soda solution, the concentrated mixtures of 
both being either home-made or factory- 
made. All types, as applied to the sheep, 
contain the equivalent of 7 to 10 lb. of 
arsenic (white arsenic) per 100 gallons. 

Home-made calcium arsenite is recom- 
mended on the grounds of economy (it costs 
for ingredients about 8s. per 100 gallons 
of the mixture actually applied to the sheep) 
and length of time of protection. It gives 
such practical protection as to necessitate 
the rejetting of the flock at intervals of four 
or five weeks, whereas with arsenite of soda 
the re jetting usually has to be done at inter- 
vals of about three weeks when flies are 
active. Disadvantages of calcium arsenite 
are the organisation and labour associated 
with making it, and the fact that, being a 
suspension of solid particles in water, it 
needs a good agitator in the jetter tank and 
certain precautions in the process of re- 
using run-off. Nevertheless, if the organisa- 
tion is adequate it can be used without loss 
of time in jetting. The preparing of the 
concentrate can usually be arranged to fit 
in with other work ; details of the method 
are set out below. 

Factory-made calcium arsenite costs about 
15s. per 100 gallons, and saves a good deal 
of the time spent in preparing the home- 
made concentrate. 

Arsenite of soda may be prepared as a 
concentrated solution by boiling on the pro- 
perty as described below. The cost for 
ingredients is about 6s. per 100 gallons. It 


the equipment required. In this section he 

may be bought as a cold-water-soluble 
powder costing about us. per 100 gallons 
of spray mixture. The powder is weighed 
(in quantities recommended by the maker 
since the arsenical content of different 
brands varies) direct to the jetter tank. It 
is thus the most convenient mixture to use. 

Arsenical dips are sometimes used for 
jetting sheep but are not recommended be- 
cause of cost — 30s. to 40s. per 100 gallons. 

New insecticides, such as D.D.T., seem 
to date (1946) unlikely to replace arsenic 
for jetting sheep. D.D.T., remarkably 
poisonous to flies, is not poisonous to 
maggots. 

Experiments with benzene hexachloride, 
recently carried out by the Department 
have shown that this substance has con- 
siderable promise as a larvacide, and it may 
be that it will prove even more effective as 
a jetting mixture than the arsenicals. 

Preparation of Jetting Mixtures on the Station. 

Calcium arsenite mixture is made by boil- 
ing together arsenic, caustic soda and lime 
as follows : — 

Place four 4- gallon buckets of water on a 
fire. Take four similar but empty buckets 
and into each weigh first J /> lb. of caustic 
soda and secondly, 4 lb. of white arsenic 
(arsenious oxide). Weigh out on to clean 
paper or bags or into clean buckets four 
4-lb. lots of stone lime. A kitchen scale 
with weights and pan or a clock-faced 
spring balance will make for speed. 

Take the first full bucket of water which 
comes to the boil. Pour half of its con- 
sents into a bucket of soda and arsenic, and 
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plabe on the fire to continue the boiling and # 
dissolving of the arsenic. Use the other 
half to slake 4 lb. of lime, putting in the 
lumps, I lb. or so at a time, and stirring as 
slaking takes place. Stand the slaked lime 
beside the fire. When the liquid in the 
arsenic-soda bucket is clear, though still 
boiling vigorously, lift it away from the 
heat of the fire and pour into it a half bucket 
of boiling milk-of-lime. The arsenic solu- 
tion will react violently with the lime added 
to it,. and if the lime is poured in too rapidly 
the mixture will boil over. Place the full 
bucket of white concentrate beside the fire 
to simmer for 15 minutes. 

When the four buckets of water have been 
used in this way there will be four buckets 
full of calcium arsenite mixture, each 
enough to make 40 gallons of jetting fluid 
containing 1 per cent, arsenic. 

Arsenic and caustic soda are readily ob- 
tained at country stores, the latter being 
sold in press-top tins. Stone lime in bags 
deteriorates (air slakes) fairly rapidly, but 
at least one firm in Sydney sells fresh stone 
lime in drums with press-in lids at a price 
which keeps the cost of lime in the mixture 
to about is. 6d. per 100 gallons. The ingre- 
dients therefore of calcium arsenite present 
no great difficulties. They cost about 7s. 
per 100 gallons at country towns. One man 
can make four buckets of concentrate in 
an hour. Plenty of buckets should be on 
hand — for instance, if 2,000 sheep are to 
be done in a batch, it is best to have two 
dozen buckets. 

The concentrates can be stored for months 
if in air-tight containers. For this purpose 
5-gallon screw-top drums are excellent. 
Larger bodies of concentrate are too awk- 
ward to handle and break down again. For 
calcium arsenite thorough agitation is 
needed in the jetter, and any quantity of 
mixture must be stirred before part of it 
is taken for use. 

Sodium arsenite solution for jetting as 
originally officially recommended in Queens- 
land contained 0.7 per cent, of arsenious 
oxide.. It continues to be fairly generally 
used at approximately that concentration. It 
may be made by boiling in 2 or 3 gallons 
of water, 3 lb. of white arsenic with wash- 
ing soda (3 or 4 lb.) or soda ash (about 
1 1/3 lb.) or caustic soda (about 1 lb.), and 
adding the concentrated solution formed 
to 40 gallons of water for jetting. 

f«f< m 


Re-use of Run-off Fluid. 

Jetting fluid should be thrown at the sheep 
as fast as the plant will permit and the imme- 
diate run-off should be caught and returned 
to the machine. This system makes for fast 
jetting, it saves concentrate and water (the 
sheep take out of the race hardly any more 
fluid than is needed to saturate the jetted 
area), and it removes the problem of how 
to dispose of the waste arsenic which con- 
stitutes a danger about some old jetting 
yards. 

The Tononga type race catches the fluid 
under the sheep being jetted, and delivers it 
through a spout at the front end of the race. 

The best way of returning it to the jetter 
is to set the machine in a hole in the ground. 
This is a fairly large operation but well 
worth-while for a permanent yard. For 
temporary yards the fluid can be run into a 
half 40-gallon drum and baled by bucket 
from there to the jetting machine. In this 
process of re-using the run-off two points 
must be watched. 

Firstly, if calcium arsenite is the mixture 
used, care must be taken to avoid a pro- 
gressive lowering of the strength of the 
fluid because of the deposit left in the wool. 
This is a simple matter, merely requiring 
that the level of the liquid in the tank of 
the machine be kept more or less constant. 
This is done by adding ready-mixed new 
mixture periodically. Start with the jetter 
tank full and one or more conveniently 
placed 40-gallon drums of ready-mixed new 
mixture. Add a few buckets of this to the 
jetter tank from time to time to keep the 
jetter tank nearly full. If this precaution 
is neglected and jetting continued till the 
jetter tank is nearly empty, by that time the 
strength of the mixture will have dropped 
from 1 per cent, to something under / 2 per 
cent, arsenic because of the particles strained 
out by the wool of each sheep. 

Secondly, re-use of waste mixture neces- 
sitates silting and straining of dirt from the 
run-off. This is simple enough, requiring 
only a silt trap and strainer between the 
race and the machine. The silt trap is to 
remove fine sand carried into the box by 
the sheep. If left in the mixture it cuts 
the valves in the pump. If the fluid drops 
into, and overflows from, a tall (14-inch) 
narrow bucket (made from a i-gallon oil 
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tin of the tall type) it will deposit silt but 
carry over calcium arsenite. 

Any jetter must have sieves fine enough 
to protect the nozzle. The all-important 
suction outlet sieve in the jetter tank should 
be of 24-mesh gauze, and to protect this 
sieve from overloading and choking, run-off 
fluid should pass through a similar sieve- 
before going into the tank. This is usually 
built in, in the lid. If re-using run-off with 
a big machine it is worth taking out the 
coarser particles, wool, burr, etc., by 10- 
mesh gauze before the fluid gets to the jetter. 

Notes on Personal Protection. 

All jetting fluids are injurious to the 
operator if he cannot avoid constant wet- 
ting. On the face, wetting alone causes 
distressing soreness. For the hands and 
arms, wetting alone seems more or less 
harmless — the more important requirement 
appears to be the avoidance of scratches of 
the wet skin or of application of pressure 
to wet finger nails. Gloves, even though 
full of sweat plus some jetting mixture, 
seem to protect effectively against general 
jetting soreness. The type recommended 
are rubber electricians’ (250V.) or canning 
gloves. If dried and powdered after use 
they last for many months. They should be 
supplemented by the wearing of home-made 
sleeves of light canvas. 

For raised races an excellent face screen 
is that illustrated. It is made by attaching 
to the brim of a hat a 13-inch x 8-inch 
sheet of petrol tin or 24-gauge aluminium 
which has an 8-inch x 2-inch opening oppo- 
site the eyes. This opening is covered on 
the inside of the curve of the shield by a 
9-inch x 3-inch strip of celluloid held in 
place by a slide-on paper clip. When the 
celluloid becomes dirty it is replaced by a 
clean strip. For uninterrupted work two 
of these screens and some two dozen spare 
celluloid strips are required. When the 
one in use is dirty the operator changes. The 
member of the team in charge of mixtures 
then fits a clean celluloid strip and leaves 
/i ?o SCf ^ en read y ^ or use * Clear celluloid 
ynnnr in ch gauge) can be bought in Sydney 
for about 5s. per square yard. 

Sunlight on spray-spotted celluloid dazzles 
the operator. . This is prevented by a shelter 
over the jetting box either permanent or 
temporarily rigged from hessian or tarpau- 
lm, e.g., the cover of the jetting machine. 


Jetting Injury. 

Jetting injury of healthy, unstruck sheep 
can be important. It consists of a deep 
slow-healing sore somewhere on the jetted 
'area, and sometimes crippling or killing 
numbers of sheep. It is caused bv excessive 
pressure which forces some of the arsenical 
fluid through the skin. It can be avoided 
completely by never using a higher pressure 
than is required to w r et the fleece to the skin 
and give saturation quickly. With a 5-jet 
nozzle a pressure of 4090 lb. for 4-20 weeks’ 
growth of wool has proved efficient and 
safe for many thousands of sheep. For 
a man beginning to jet, an excellent precau- 



Operator wearing Face Screen. 

Can via Sleeve*. Rubber “Utility** or 
“Canning 0 Glovee and holding a 
Five -jet Nozzle. 

tion consists of colouring the mixture with 
red oxide of iron (/t lb. per 100 gallons), 
examining a few sheep as they are done, 
and gradually raising the pressure from 
something very low till satisfactory satura- 
tion and speed are reached. 

Jetting at any pressure can be injurious 
or fatal to badly-struck sheep, but is ap- 
parently harmless to small strikes. Regular 
jetting to control strike involves the jetting 
of small strike patches on sometimes a large 
proportion of the flock. If jetting and re- 
jetting are done at the right time the opera- 
tion is harmless, and all small strikes go 
tlftough the race without delay to the job or 
ill-effect to the sheep. When jetting lias 
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been neglected until bad strikes exist in the 
flock, the sheep concerned have to be taken 
out and dressed. 


Practical Points about Jetting. 

1. — Fill the wool with fluid in the crutch, 
well down, and nearly as wide as a wide 
crutching at the sides and over the tail. 

2. — The wool tip is easy to wet — the 
clean wool underneath more difficult. 

3. — The greasy wool right in the crutch 
is particularly resistant to wetting and hangs 
vertically as the sheep crouches. 

4. — Therefore, jet upwards in the crutch 
and downwards over the tail, so that the 
stream of fluid reaches the skin and floods 
back through the fleece. Begin and finish 
ill the crutch, the most important part. 

5. — Open wrinkles as the jet is applied 
by lifting the wool with the left hand ahead 
of the jet. 

6. — If in doubt use a colour. It is im- 
possible to tell with a colourless mixture 
whether saturation of the wool is complete. 
Red oxide, y 2 lb. per 100 gallons of jetting 


mixture, gives a colour which shows up in 
the wool and, since it will scour out in the 
normal process, is harmless. Since there 
may be a prejudice by wool buyers against 
colour, and since shearers may fear a colour 
and attribute objectionable features to col- 
oured wool, it is probably sound practice to 
use colouring only at the beginning of the 
season or for a new operator. 

7. — A convenient team with single sheep 
races consists of operator, penner-up and 
man in charge of mixtures — who will have 
some spare time for penning up. If the 
machine is set in the ground to receive run- 
off direct, mixture management is reduced 
to the job of putting two or three buckets 
of ready mixed new mixture into the 
jetter tank every 10 minutes. With what- 
ever mixture is being used, but especially 
for calcium arsenite, it is convenient to start 
jetting with two or three 40-gallon drums of 
ready mixed fluid beside the machine. For 
calcium arsenite a drum has to be stirred up 
before the fluid is run or bucketed out to the 
jetter. 


A Home Made Concrete Mixer. 


A home-made concrete mixer that enables the 
work to be done well and cheaply — and with much 
less effort than with a shovel — came under notice 
during a visit to South Australia a few months 
ago when I had the opportunity of visiting a 
number of piggeries in connection with the 
Baconer Carcase Competition. 

As the illustrations show, the mixer is made 
from the rear axle assembly of an old motor car, 


the front and one to the rear — are secured to the 
axle housing by the spring U-bolts. 

The drum is held in an elevated position while 
the materials are being mixed, by suspending a 
bucket of concrete on the end of the pipe to the 
rear, and the concrete is tipped into a barrow — or 
perhaps on to the job — by the removal of this 
bucket. 



The Home-made Concrete Mixer. 

Leif .-*- Rear view. Ri;ht . — Front view. 

mounted on a heavy wooden framewdrk, with a This mixer is surely ‘‘home-made/’ but it could 
drum attached to the main shaft. The power Js contribute to making farm work easier and be 

supplied by a tractor and a belt to a tyre nm very useful in a small community.— A. F. Geay, 

on one wheel. Two lengths of iron pipe— one to Chief Piggery Instructor. 

fat M 
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GET AHEAD 

OF THE FLY! 

• The quickest, cheapest and most effective way to beat the fly 
menace is to crutch your sheep with a Lister 2-Stand Plant. Just 
(jSjgraajL mn i* onto the back of the truck, drive to the 

sheep and crutch them where you find them. 

Lister 2-Stand Plants are 


built to 




standards of pre- 
cision engineering as 
the famous Super- 
Duplex overhead 
equipment and are 
available with Lister 
engines. 


isTea 


PORTABLE & SEMI- PORTABLE 

(RETCHING PLANTS 


Sole Agents for N.S.W. 

DANGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

MALLOCH HOUSE. 10-14 YOUNG STREET. CIRCULAR QUAY, 

SYDNEY 

BRANCHES AT : 18 Bayliss St., South Wagga; 79 Keen St., Lismore; 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle 
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GRAZCOS 

FLY DRESSINGS 


Grazcos Fly Dressings contain only 
the best ingredients and are made 
to the formulae of the C. S. I. R. 

Highest Veterinary authorities 
recommend Grazcos Fly Dressings 


GRAZCOS 8KB FLY DRESSING 

The latest ready-to-use dressing kills 
ma ggots quickly, is non-poisonous, does 
not stain wool, and its boracic base en- 
sures quick healing. Ideal for rams* 
heads, 

4 Gallon drums . . 8/3 per gal. F.O.R. Sydney 
I Gallon drums . . 10/8 per gal. F.O.R. Sydney 

• 

GRAZCOS FLYACIDE (B.T.B.-15) 

This well-known dressing Is supplied In 
powder-form In 
cartons that re- 
quire only the 
addition of water 
to make 2 gallons 
of high - grade 
dressing. Most 
economical and 
highly suitable 
also for use on 
the shearing 
board. 

9/- per carton (2 gals.) F.O.R. Sydney 

GRAZCOS 

THE CRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Grazeos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 
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feeds and m ^ 

FEEDING NOTES. 

■■ ■ — - ■ • : 

~ — Contributed by 

— ~ ■ __ ■ The Division of Animal Industry. 


“STEELY” WOOL 


Caused By Copper Deficiency. 


A SURVEY TO DETERMINE ITS INCIDENCE IN THIS STATE. 


DURING recent years it has been found that small amounts of copper are essential tot 
animal life. Although requirements are small, the soils of certain areas in South 
Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, Queensland and Victoria contain so little copper 
that stock, particularly sheep pastured on these areas, fail to thrive and develop 
diseases due to copper deficiency. The administration of small quantities of copper is 
sufficient to restore such animals to health. 

Where the amount of soil copper is low, hut not so low as to cause actual death, 
the first evidence of deficiency in sheep is found in the wool, which shows lade of crimp 
and character, a peculiar silky lustre and often a secondary wave or crimp two to six' 
times as great as die normal crimp. Such wool has been referred 1 to as "stringy" wool, 
"steely" wool, "straight steely" wool and "silky" wool 

There is reason to believe that some parts of New South Wales may be deficient 
in copper* and that, as a result, steely wool is produced in some seasons. Wool showing 
changes similar to those seen in steely wool have been noted from Grenfell, Scone and 
New England. Steely wool has been identified in all other States, so that it would be 
surprising if New South Wales were entirely free of the condition. 


Yield and Value are Depreciated. 

“Steely" wool is not only inferior in 
appearance, but the yield of wool per sheep 
is less, and the physical and chemical charac- 
teristics — such as reactions to dyes and 
manufacturing quality— are different to 
those of normal wool. Steely wool com- 
mands a lower price than normal wool, being 
depreciated as much as 5d. per lb. In South 
Australian experiments carried out by the 

* Warning . — Feeding of coppcr-containinq 
licks or topdressing with copper should , under no 
circumstances, be carried out until proper investi- 
gation has indicated the necessity for such action. 
In many parts of New South IVales sheep suffer 
from an excess of copper , which produces the 
disease toxaemia jaundice. Adding extra copper 
to tjie diet through licks or by topdressing may 
quite likely precipitate outbreaks of this disease in 
areas which would otherwise remain free. 


Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the value of wool from sheep 
running on copper-deficient country was 
increased by 6s. 4^ cl. per sheep by supple- 
menting with copper. 

The condition may occur only intermit- 
tently on anv one property. Wool may be 
nearly normal in some seasons, and show 
marked “steeliness" in a high proportion of 
fleeces in the next. All clips usually show 
a few "doggy" fleeces. These may, in some 
cases, be due to copper deficiency, but in 
many are probably due to poor breeding or 
ill-health of the individual sheep. Such wool 
is often unsound. Steely wool is, all other 
things being equal, usually sound, but the 
fleece does not show the compactness of 
normal wool. 

(Continued on page iof>.) 
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Apiary Notes 

THE PRESERVATION OF NATIVE EUCALYPTS 

1$ ESSENTIAL TO AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

BEE-FARMERS in New South Wale*, and, in fact, throughout Australia, mainly depend 
on native Eucalypti as the source of payable crops of honey, and it is evident that the 
amount of Eucalypt flora available will ultimately prove the limiting factor in honey 
production in Australia. Apiarists are, therefore, keenly interested in methods of land 
utilization that affect the preservation or destruction of the various species of trees. In 
this dependence on trees Australia differs from most other heavy honey-producing 
countries. 


Indiscriminate Destruction in Days Gone By. 

In order that the position may be con- 
sidered in its true perspective, it is neces- 
sary to realise that in the early days of 
settlement vast areas of this continent were 
covered by unbroken belts of the various 
species of Eucalypts. However, in the 
“development” of the country by those 
engaged in the main primary industries, 
much of this timber has been either utilised 
or merely destroyed in the process of clear- 
ing the land for crop and pastures. 

While it is admitted that a certain amount 
of clearing of timber has been necessary, it 
is obvious that, in many instances, it has 
been carried out to excess, and without any 
useful planning for the future. During this 


indiscriminate destruction, a large number 
of excellent honey producing trees, includ- 
ing those of the famous Yellow Box species 
and ironbarks, were needlessly sacrificed. 

The Position is Different in Other Lands. 

In the United States of America, the des- 
truction or utilisation of trees for timber 
purposes, particularly the conifer species, 
did not interfere so much with honey pro- 
duction. This type of flora, not important, 
for extension of bee-farming, was replaced 
with the expansion of farming and grazing, 
by clovers, buckwheat, lucerne, etc. — all 
excellent honey plants. In New Zealand, 
too, the advance of the agricultural and pas- 
toral industries has been followed by great 
development of the growth of clover and 
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other useful crop plants which produce 
better crops of quality honey than would 
have been secured from the natural tree 
flora. 

However, conditions are quite different in 
Australia. As already indicated, our native 
Eucalypts are the main source of honey 
production, and following their destruction, 
we can only anticipate, owing to the poor 
soil type, a low percentage of replacement 
from such honey sources as lucerne, clovers 
and weeds such as thistle, Paterson’s Curse 
and Cape Weed, etc. — although it must be 
admitted that these sources are helpful at 
times. 


Some rather extensive reserves of tim- 
bered country still exist in New South 
Wales, and with development of suitable 
roads these reserves may gradually become 
available to bee-keepers. There is a good 
deal of this country about the Dividing 
Range and between the coastal rivers, and 
it includes forests under control of the 
Forestry Commission and safeguarded to a 
large extent for the future. There are also 
considerable timber reserves not yet ex- 
ploited 'tn the inland divisions, e.g the hilly 
country in the Bathurst district, embracing 
an area from Rockley, Burraga, Abercrom- 
bie River and across to Trunkey Creek. 



A General View of the Snowy River Valley 


Timber Reserves in New South Wales. 

bor the future extension of bee-farming 
in this country we look forward to activities 
in connection with tree planting for the 
prevention of soil erosion and to replace 
hardwoods, together with proper control of 
the reserves of timbered country and the 
growing of crop plants useful for honey 
production which has done so much for 
bee- farming in other countries. 


The Snowy River Valley Country. 

Fresh reserves of country also come 
under notice as migratory bee-keepers 
search out new areas to be exploited. The 
latest find of this type is the Snowy River 
Valley. A recent inspection of this country 
revealed the existence of a very extensive 
belt of White Box, together with other 
species of Eucalypts of value for honey 
production, including a useful field of 
Yellow Box. 
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A number of bee-farmers operating on the 
fringe of this country — the present acces- 
sible portion — during the past couple of 
years have secured heavy crops of honey 
from Yellow Box, White Box and other 
species and this has given proof of its honey 
producing potentialities. An important as- 
pect of this Snowy River country is that 
the White Box flowers during the early 
active working season for bees; in other 
parts of the State it mainly flowers during 
winter. The Snowy River Valley cannot 
be classed as really rugged country, and if 
useful by-roads can be extended in future 
years, the present untapped avenues for 
honey production will prove a valuable asset. 

Bee-keepers’ associations are advocating 
that the more important reserves of tim- 
bered country, including the Snowy River 
Valley, be placed under control of respon- 
sible authorities. If these areas are taken 
up by private persons, it may be readily 
assumed that much of the timber will be 
destroyed. As practically all these areas 
are on poor class pastoral country, and in 
many instances are within the watershed of 
rivers, there are sound reasons, apart from 
honey production, why they should be pro- 
perly controlled. 

Some useful roads may be extended by the 
authorities to tap useful timber resources, 
but it is considered that bee-keepers inter- 


ested in any particular country should also 
assist in this direction. The advances made 
in the technical improvements of modem 
earth-moving equipment will doubtless 
facilitate the roading of the areas in due 
course. 

The Future of the Industry Depends on 
Planning Now. 

In this young country the bee- farming 
industry should continue to make good pro- 
gress for many years to come. The truth 
of this statement is illustrated by the pro- 

S ress made in migratory bee- farming. 

hiring some seasons, half the hives of bees 
in this State may now be found on the South 
Coast Division, and moves are also made 
to other Divisions when honey flow pros- 
pects are promising there. 

However, the future of our apiculture* 
and of tree preservation depends on the- 
implementation of a well prepared plan. 
Now is the time for action ; another five or 
ten years of such depredations as experi- 
enced in the past in connection with trees- 
which are useful for honey production and 
timber supplies may well prove disastrous, 
not only to the bee-farming industry, but to* 
primary industry in general, as well as some- 
secondary industries which rely for their 
continued existence on readily available tim- 
ber supplies. 


Minister Impressed by Danish Cattle and Pigs. 


Prior to leaving England for U.S.A. the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), 
who is leading the New South Wales Stock Buy- 
ing Delegation, visited Denmark, accompanied by 
Mr. G. D. M. Carse (Piggery Instructor). 

Mr. Graham was impressed with Denmark’s 
dairy cattle and pigs. About 90 per cent, of that 
country’s dairy cows are of the Danish Red breed, 
which is all red without a single white spot. 
Although the cattle protein ration has been cut 
down because of lack of transport to import oil 


cake and other essential feedingstuffs, many cows 
are producing up to 1,000 lb. butter a year. 

The Danish Landrace pigs were the closest 
approach to the ideal baconer type he had ever 
seen, said Mr. Graham. They were white, with 
small head, light jowl, shoulders fine and set well ’ 
into the sides, very long middle piece, even top and 
bottom lines, and good full hams. It was the 
only breed allowed to be used for breeding and 
no importations were permitted. That policy 
ensured standardisation of type and had been 
responsible largely for Denmark’s successful 
export trade. 


The Poll of Potato-growers. 

A POLL of potato producers on the question of the being cast in favour of and 209 against the forma- 

constitution of a Potato Marketing Board for the tion of a Board. Four-fifths of the producers 

State of New South Wales was t?ken on 21st entitled to vote duly recorded votes 
December, 1946. 


Dr. H. J. Hynes. Chief of Division of Market- 
ing (Returning Officer for the Poll), has 
announced that the poll resulted in 1,829 votes 


Action will proceed shortly for the election 
of producers’ representatives and the constitution, 
of the Board. 
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DANDEE 


TABLE MODEL 


PORTABLE 


Ironing Machine 



Avoid “ I roning Day Fatigue ” 

Sit Down To Iron 

THE “ DANDEE ” SAVES ENERGY AND TIME. 

EFFICIENT ! MODERN ! 

W eight only 23 lbs. — Simple to Operate — Fully Guaranteed. 

DANDEE means Quicker Ironing 

Better Ironing 

Cash Price £39 or Easy Terms 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Thone LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN RD., CAMPERDOWN, 

N.S.W. — without obligation please send me illustrated leaflet on the DANDEE 

Portable Ironing Machine. 

N ame 

Address „ 
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“Fats” For Market 

HOMEBUSH YARDS, SYDNEY. 

ORANGE, FORBES and HARDEN Yards. 

CONSIGN TO — 

Winchcombe 
Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen. 

Competent, reliable and successful work in each 
centre — Top market values certain. 

Offices: Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; 
Orange, Forbes, Harden, and at Yaas, Bourke, Armidale. 
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THE PASTEURISATION OF SHELL EGGS 
To Prevent Storage Rot and Maintain Quality. 

A Progress Report of Experimental Work. 

T. W. Murphy, B.Sc., Bacteriologist, and W. S. Sutton, B.Sc.Agr., Senior Biologist. 

IN trials conducted by the Department it has been shown that pasteurisation, in heated 
water, of eggs infected with rot organisms is an effective method of preventing rotting 
during subsequent cold storage for six weeks and storage at room temperature for two 
weeks. The treatment was found to stabilise internal quality and to protect the eggs 
against deterioration in storage. 

Commercial application of this principle is dependent upon the designing of 


suitable mechanical equipment. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted 
to the preservation of shell eggs — for both 
the domestic consumer and the commercial 
operator are constantly seeking improved 
methods of conserving seasonal surpluses 
or of exporting to oversea markets. 

It is now accepted that washing eggs in 
order to bring them up to the export stan- 
dard of cleanliness is a potent source of 
spoilage ; due to the inherently unhygienic 
manner in which eggs are Commonly 
washed, bacterial invasion is established and 
a variety of rots follows in a disturbing pro- 
portion of instances. The possibility of 
eliminating the rotting bacteria by the use 
of chemicals in the washing process was 
thoroughly explored by numerous investi- 
gators both here and abroad, but no satisfac- 
tory method was evolved. 

Although it is possible that adequate 
chemical control of egg washing may yet 
be achieved, it seemed desirable to seek 
other methods in the meantime. The results 
of investigations by Funk 1 directed the 
attention of other workers to the possibility 
of preservation by pasteurisation; Funk- 
showed that heat treatment of eggs could 
both destroy invading bacteria and stabilize 
albumen quality. Some preliminary experi- 
ments were carried out by the authors* using 
Funk’s technique wherein eggs were pas- 
teurised in paraffin oil at 140 deg. Fahr. for 
ten minutes 51 , and the quality of eggs so 
treated compared very favourably with 
those preserved by a number of coating 
methods. 

Because of numerous objections to the 
use of oil under commercial conditions, it 
was decided to use water as the heating 


medium in this series of trials. A number 
of trials was, therefore, conducted with the 
object of ascertaining the most satisfactory 
time and temperature of treatment that 
would ensure destruction of both bacteria 
and enzymes, but which would not cause 
coagulation or other damage to the albumen 
or yolk, thus giving an egg in which all of 
the desirable qualities would be retained 
without the production of any adverse 
changes in flavour or appearance. 

Experimental. 

Fertile unwashed eggs were infected with 
a strain of Pseudomonas selected from a 
number recovered from rotten eggs and 
chosen for its potency in reproducing rots. 
The eggs, warmed to about body tempera- 
ture, were lightly abraded with emery 
paper while being washed in a cool aqueous 
suspension of Pseudomonas ; they were left 
in the bacterial suspension for 30 minutes. 
The initial difference of temperature be- 
tween eggs and water was 12 Centigrade 
degrees. This technique was adopted to 
ensure that the eggs w T ere exposed to condi- 
tions no more favourable than those in 
which uncooled eggs might be washed by 
those producers who allow the wash water 
to become increasingly contaminated with 
faecal matter, dust and grit, etc. 

As eggs are commonly collected from the 
farm twice a week, the infected eggs were 
kept at room temperature for three days 
before being pasteurised. After subjection 
to the selected heat treatment, in which the 
eggs in wire baskets were immersed in a 
relatively large volume of water and rotated 
backwards and forwards, they were stored 
at 32-33 deg. Fahr. for six weeks, followed 
b*' storage at room temperature for two 
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weeks. These storage conditions were seleo 
ted as being similar to those which export 
•eggs would undergo before reaching the 
consumer. 

Many preliminary trials were carried out 
to determine the range of conditions which, 
while satisfactory in other respects, would 
avoid coagulation of the albumen. The 
appearance of any sign of precipitation in 
the broken-out white, not necessarily involv- 
ing adherence to the shell membrane, was 
interpreted as coagulation. 

The results obtained indicated that, for 
an exposure of five minutes, a temperature 
of 142 deg. Fahr. caused appreciable coagu- 
lation, and a temperature as low as 136 deg. 
Fahr. caused some coagulation ; and that 
with 10 minutes or more exposure it was 
not safe to exceed a temperature of 132 
deg. Fahr. The treatments which gave eggs 
without coagulated albumen included tem- 
peratures of 130 and 138 deg. Fahr., and 
ranged in time from five minutes to thirty 
minutes. This conforms closely with the 
later findings of Funk as outlined in a 
personal communication (1946). 

In the majority of cases the number of 
eggs treated in each group was thirty; all 
were examined by candling before treat- 
ment. 

When the eggs were inspected at the end 
of the period of storage all were examined 
by candling for the presence of rot and 
gross internal changes; the loss of weight 
was determined for each group and twenty- 
five were broken out and examined for 
coagulated albumen and broken yolk and 
an estimate was made of the albumen score* 
and yolk index 4 ; the flavour of the soft- 
boiled (3 y 2 minutes) egg was tested in the 
remaining five eggs. In considering the 
value of the treatments used it is obvious 
that some features will justifiably weigh 
heavier than others. It is suggested that — • 
apart from unsatisfactory bacteriological 
condition — flavour, albumen score and yolk 
index will have more influence on most 
observers, particularly housewives and con- 
sumers, than loss of weight. It was decided 
to evaluate the efficiency of the various 
treatments by allotting the following points 
for each criterion: 

Flavour 40 points. 

Full score was awarded when no de- 
fects of flavour were apparent ; 30 points 
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indicated that the egg was edible although 
slight defects in flavour were detected ; 
20 points were given to eggs wherein the 
off flavour was more noticeable although 
the egg was still edible; 10 points were 
awarded to an egg which had become in- 
edible without being objectionable ; whilst 
an offensive egg was given no points. 

Albumen Score 25 points. 

Full score was given to eggs with an 
albumen score of 2.0 or better; 3 points 
were deducted for each increase of 0.5 
until scores over 5 were recorded ; when 
no thick albumen was present, no points 
were awarded. 

Yolk Index .. . . 25 points. 

Full score was given to eggs with a 
yolk index of 0.333 or better; 3 points 
were deducted for each decrease of 0.025 ; 
no points were allotted when the index 
fell below 0.16. 

Loss of Weight 10 points. 

Full score was given when the loss of 
weight was less than 2 per cent. ; 1 point 
was deducted for each further 2 per cent, 
of loss*. Thus an egg losing 20 per cent, 
of its weight would fail to gain any 
points. 

Maximum 100 points. 

Discussion. 

The results obtained are shown in Table 
1, together with the comparable scores 
obtained by applying the suggested methods 
of evaluation. They indicate that the longer 
treatment periods are more successful in 
maintaining quality, a score of 83 being 
obtained after 30 minutes at 130 deg. Fahr. 
compared with 72 after 5 minutes at 134 
deg. Fahr.; the improvement, however, oc- 
curred in the yolk index rather than in the 
flavour. The incidence of broken yolks was 
also less when the longer time-lower tem- 
perature combinations were used. 

Good scores were gained by eggs treated 
at 130 deg. Fahr.; pasteurisation at this 
temperature would appear to require critical 
observance of selected conditions, for some 
rots were obtained after 15 minutes treat- 
ment at this temperature but were not found 
on repeating the experiment. 

The figures for loss of weight compare 
favourably with those shown by untreated 
eggs kept under cold store conditions; loss 
incurred by tfie latter amounted to 2.9 per 
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•cent, in winter and 3.8 per cent, in summer, 
while the maximum loss in the case of pas- 
teurised eggs was 4.6 per cent, and did not 
•exceed 4 per cent, in the majority of the 
trials. 

The internal quality of the treated eggs, 
as measured by albumen score and yolk 
index, is equal and sometimes superior to 
that of the cold- stored control eggs. It 
seems clear that pasteurisation will effec- 
tively stabilize the internal quality and pro- 
tect the egg against deterioration in storage. 

The flavour was tested by eating after 
soft boiling. This is a stringent test and the 
pasteurised eggs scored very well, generally 
proving as satisfactory as, and in several 
cases better than ordinary cold stored eggs. 
Eggs which had been opened for examina- 
tion of internal quality were frequently 
scrambled or fried by various persons and 
were reported as satisfactory in every in- 
stance but one; the exception was the group 
which had been treated at 138 deg. Fahr. 
for 5 minutes, and in this case the boiled 
eggs also gave a low score — 21 — the reason 
for which was not evident. 


* It will be noted that the total score of 
untreated cold store eggs was exceeded by 
all of those eggs given a long time-low tem- 
perature treatment, indicating that this type 
of pasteurisation may be expected to re- 
tard deterioration in eggs so treated. Both 
types of control eggs, infected and un- 
infected (the latter not being washed at 
anv time ) show lower scores when stored 
at room temperature than when kept in cold 
store ; this emphasises the necessity of 
exercising the utmost care in handling and 
shipping if commercial losses are to be kept 
to a minimum. It is of interest to note that 
the occurrence of up to 20 per cent, of rots 
in the infected control of eggs (cold store) 
corresponds approximately with what might 
be expected with washed eggs under severe 
conditions in commercial practice. 

Although it is evident that the introduc- 
tion of pasteurisation as a means of preven- 
ting rots in washed eggs would prove effec- 
tive. commercial application of the principle 
would only be possible if suitable mechani- 
cal equipment were designed. 


TABLE 1.— Effect of Storage on Certain qualities of Pasteurised Eggs. 


Pasteurisation. ! 

Percentage of Eggs 

with — 

I.oss of Weight. 

Average 

Points awarded 
for ~ 

Total , Time of 
Points Exoeri- 

Time. 

I 

Temperature. 

Rot. 

I 

Coagu- 

lated 

Albumen. 

Broken 

Volk. 

Per- 

1 '-utage. 

Points 

awarded. 

(Max. 

10.) 

Albumen 

Score, 

(Max. 

25.) 

Yolk 

Index. 

(Max. 

25.,) 

Flavour, t 

( Max. 
40.) 

Scored. 

(Max. 

100.) 

rnent. 

5 minutes 

1 Deg. Fahr. ; 

0 

0 

2 S 

3-8 

0 

20 

14 

, (J 

72 

S. 

5 

136 

0 

3 

20 

3-8 

0 

20 

17 

28 

74 

S. 

5 

1 38 „ •••! 

0 

0 

5 

3 0 

<4 

23 

22 

21 

75 

s. 

5 

140 „ ...| 

0 

5 

2 5 

3 0 

<4 

17 

1 1 

28 

07 

s. 

5 

342 

0 

53 

3 ° 

4-0 

K 

18 

10 

33 

75 

s. 

7i „ 

130 1 

0 

0 

7 

3‘2 

9 

21 

22 

2 8 

80 

vv. 

10 

130 

0 

0 

3 

VO 

<) 

21 

2 3 

2 S 

78 

w. 

jsi 

130 ! 

0 

0 

3 

3-2 

u 

23 

24 

25 

81 

w. 

35 

130 „ . 

7 

0 

O 

3-2 

0 

. * 

24* 

27 

83 

w. 

15 

130 „ .... 

0 

0 

■> 

4-ft 

8 

22 

22 

27 

79 

s. 

22 * „ ...j 

130 „ . . , 

, 0 

0 

3 

4*3 

8 

22 

21 

32 

8 3 

s. 

30 „ 

I 330 „ ...: 

I 0 

0 

0 

3’4 

>j 

20 

24 

30 

83 ' 

s. 

7i „ ...1 

i 132 

I 3 

1 0 

7 

3-0 


24* 


27 

82 

w. 

Controls — 


1 










Infected, unpasteurised, stored 

J 

<)0 

i 0 

0 

8 7 

6 

2 S* 

. , * 



w. 

room temperature 


L OO 

! 0 

0 

1 1 -8 

5 

11 * 

0 * 




Infected, unpasteurised, stored: 

j 

r 20 

0 

7 

2*4 


23 * 

’2* 

21 * 

75 

w. 

cold store 

1 

i 

L 13 

0 

10 

40 

S 

1 4 * 

TO* 

27 * 

os 

s. 

Uninfected, 

unpasteurised j 

j 

1 O 

0 

10 

7-8 

7 

17 

20 

2 4 

oh : 

w 

s tored room temperature . . . 1 

1 

L 0 

0 

40 

V - 

<> 

j 

O 

14 

33 ’ 

<2 

Uninfected, 

unpasteurised, 


r 7 

0 

10 

2-0 

0 

21 * 

21 * 

2 0 * 

77 

\v. 

stored cold store ... . . . j 

< 

L 0 

0 

37 

3 8 

0 

34 

id 

2 / 

60 

s. 

Initial quality 

! J 

r 0 

0 

0 


10 

24 

2 > 

40 

on 

\v. 


; 1 

l 0 

0 

0 


10 

2 3 

2 S 

40 

08 

s. 


* Average score of eggs which did not develop rot. 

W. Means experiment conducted during winter months. S. Experiment conducted during summer months, 
t Scale of Flavour Scarw.-HQonaal egg, 40; edible, 30; barely edible, 20* inedible, 10; offensive, nil. 
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Summary. 

1. Infected eggs were pasteurised in 
water at various temperatures and times, 
and submitted to quality examination after 
storage. 

2. Best results were obtained by pasteuri- 
sation at 130 deg. Fahr. for 30 minutes; 15 
and 22^2 minute treatments were also 
satisfactory. 

3. Pasteurisation is an effective means of 
destroying Pseudomonas in washed eggs. 
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Feeding Notes — continued from page 99. 


Both Crossbreds and Merinos Affected. 

Steely wool can occur both in Merinos 
and crossbreds. A sample of wool from a 
crossbred sheep running on copper-deficient 
country in South Australia, but which was 
treated with copper half way through the 
wool-growing year, shows the wool produced 
during the copper-deficient period to be lack- 
ing in crimp, the secondary wave giving an 
apparent count of about 36’s compared to 
a count of 54% with great improvement in 
appearance after copper was added to the 
diet. Similarly, Merinos may show an 
apparent count of 54/s which changes to 
7o’s when the diet is supplemented with 
copper. A close examination of the samples 
referred to below will show other differences 
between normal and steely wool. 


Specimens Available for Inspection. 

The New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture is endeavouring to ascertain 
whether copper deficiency, causing steely 
wool, is occurring in this State, and it so 
what districts are affected. 

All Veterinary Officers, Sheep and Wool 
Instructors and Stock Inspectors of the 
Department, as well as firms handling large 
quantities of wool, have been supplied with 
posters showing samples of steely wool, and 
these specimens are available for inspection. 
If after examination of the specimens it is 
considered that steely wool may be occurring 
on a property, the owner should discuss the 
matter with his district officer. 


Prevention of Feed Flavours in Milk, 


Feed flavours are produced by strong smelling 
or tasting materials being absorbed from food in 
the gut and excreted in the milk. As this process 
will usually only last for a few hours after the 
food has been eaten, feeding such materials 
immediately after milking will usually leave no 
taint at the next milking. 
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Cabbage, turnips, onions, garlic, rape, kale, 
lucerne, clover, silage and carrot weed are the 
commonest materials to be watched in this respect. 
The absorption of feed odours from the air is very 
rarely to blame for tainted milk. 
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sheep and 

CATIIE OWNERS! 


We can now supply . . . 

immediately: — 

New Earmarkers for Sheep and 
Cattle 


Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 


W. p. BAKER IS: 

3 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 


The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 


DON’T PAY 


THE 


PENALTY 


The Government Railways Act and 
By-Laws provide penalties for dangerous 
acts. Much more costly penalties may 
result if these laws, which are designed 
for your protection, are ignored. 

For entering or leaving a train while it 
is in motion the Regulations provide a 
penalty of up to £5, but you may lose 
your life or limbs. Remember that it is 
better to be too late in this world than 
too early in the next! 

Crossing railway lines at points not set 
aside for that purpose is a foolish act. 
Many avoidable accidents are caused by 
this practice. The law says the penalty 
for trespassing on railway property is up 
to £20, but you probably know of 
someone who paid much more. 

Articles thrown from train windows 
have injured many Railway employees 
and members of the Public, and lighted 
matches and cigarette butts carelessly 
cast through the windows have caused 
serious fires. 

There are many other ways that 
travellers can endanger themselves and 
others. Consider the safety of other 
people — and yourself. The Railwayman’s 
motto is “ Safety First Make it 

yours, too! 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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VST DIESEL FUEL 
W INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand ior a Dieset f-uei injection Service in Australia, PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in ail states, thus making possible the rapid 
development ot Diesel power in this country 

n all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares ior all leadin? makes of British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers’ specifications 


fiy 


rox DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


In SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Australian Enterprise — Australian Skill — Australian Achievement . 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, « — SYDNEY. 
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POULTRY NOTES 

CULL UNPROFITABLE BIRDS 
To Reduce Food Consumption. 

E. Hadlington Poultry Expert. 


IN view of the shortage of poultry foodstuffs, 
the best coarse to adopt on aU farms is to 
dispose of any birds which are not of a desirable 
standard of development. 

Farmers who have September and later 
hatched pullets which have not developed 
satisfactorily will have scope for culling 
from now onwards. Birds hatched at the 
•end of September will now be four months 
•old, and should be nearly fully developed 
in body size. However, where they have had 
a setback in rearing, there are usuallv some 
which are weedy and unthrifty. These birds 
will not show much further development 
until the cool weather of the autumn com- 
mences— which means that they will be at 
least seven to eight months old before thev 
are likely to commence production, and they 
are unlikely to lay consistently through the 
winter and spring. Thus, under present 
■conditions particularly, these birds should 
l>e heavily culled to save food consumption. 


Culling Hens. 

The culling of the older hens should be 
carried out at intervals as their production 
goes below a payable level ; only those which 
do not moult until late autumn will be worth 
keeping for another laying season. First- 
year hens which commence to moult before 
the end of this month will mostly prove 
unprofitable, as few will come back into 
production any earlier than the later moult- 
ers, and poultry-farmers who are having 
difficulty in obtaining feed supplies should 
cull at least the worst specimens of these 
early moulters. Hens to be culled should 
be disposed of before they actually com- 
mence to lose their feathers, otherwise they 
will bring low prices on the market. 

Xo difficulty should be experienced in 
detecting liens which are about to moult, 
as the comb commences to wither and 
contracts, the pelvic bones close and the 
Vhole abdomen tightens and loses the 
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characteristic , softness of the laying hen. 
After this stage the feathers will commence 
to fall out and be replaced bv pin feathers. 
Birds in this condition are not attractive to 
buyers, hence the necessity to market them 
before they are advanced in the moult. 


Clean up the Chicken Pens. 

Although many poultry farmers make a 
practice of thoroughly cleaning and disin- 
fecting the chicken pens as soon as they are 
emptied for the season, there are still some 
who neglect this important work and allow 
the pens to remain in a dirty condition until 
they are required for the next season's 
chickens. Such conditions are not conducive 
to the satisfactory rearing of chickens and 
often lead to outbreaks of disease. 

Those who have not already sterilised 
the chicken pens and equipment should do 
so without delay and before the runs become 
overgrown with gi ass or weeds. If they 


Avoid Overcrowding. 

The hot and humid weather usually 
experienced during February necessitates- 
particular attention being given to the 
management of young stock to avoid moult- 
ing and respiratory diseases. Overcrowding 
(either as the result of having too many 
birds in one house or the perches being too 
close together) and lack of ventilation are 
likely to lower the resistance of the birds 
to roup diseases or cause an early moult. 

One of the first indications of approach- 
ing trouble is a paleness of the faces and 
a general dull appearance of the head. These 
signs indicate that the birds are suffering 
through being overheated at night ; in many 
cases the next stage is a discharge from 
the nostrils and if conditions are not 
improved, the birds will often become 
emaciated and mortality can be expected. 

Tv cry effort should be made to avoid 
transferring young stock to adult houses, 
and filling the house to full capacity before 



are already covered, the best course is to 
chip the outside runs and give them a 
thorough cleaning before allowing the grass 
to grow again. Where small runs have been 
in use for a number of years, it is advisable 
to remove 3 or 4 inches of the surface soil 
and fill up again with good, clean soil, which 
should be allowed to settle down thoroughly 
before the pens are required for the new 
chickens. 

To clean the interior of the pens, 
thoroughly scrub all the floor and wood- 
work which has become fouied with drop- 
pings, and then disinfect with a strong 
disinfectant solution. It should be realised 
that disinfectants are more effective when 
applied to clean surfaces, than when used 
on dirty floors or woodwork. # 
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the end of the summer. It will be found that 
even though a large house may not appear to* 
be overcrowded, young stock will mostly 
keep to one end of the house, and during 
humid weather this may cause as much 
trouble as overcrowding in a smaller house. 
The safest course, therefore, is not to place 
more than about 100 pullets in the adult 
houses, and then fill them to capacity after 
the cool weather in the autumn commences. 


Provide for Winter Green Feed Crops. 

Between now and April is the best time- 
to sow green feed crops to provide green 
feed through the winter and later in the 
year. The two most suitable crops for pro- 
viding a continuous supply of green feed; 
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throughout the year are lucerne and Berseem 
•clover. 

The best time to sow the seed of Berseem 
•clover is during February or early March, 
while lucerne should be sown in March and 
April. The main consideration in the 
preparation of the land for these crops is 
that it should be free from grass and weeds 
and cultivated to a fine tilth before sowing 
the seed. Both these crops can be sown in 
drills, but this is more important in the case 
•of lucerne than Berseem clover, which being 
an annual could be sown broadcast if desired. 
However, when grown in drills both crops 
can be more easily cultivated and manured 
if the rows are about 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart. 

Where a watering system is installed and 
manure is applied at intervals between the 
rows, Berseem clover will grow profusely 
during the winter months, thus providing 
a supply when lucerne is more or less dor- 
mant, and can be cut up to October or 
November. 

If Berseem clover seed cannot be obtained 
it will be found that Red clover is also a 
suitable crop, but does not grow quite 
as profusely during the winter months, 
although, on the other hand, it will last for 
two or three years compared with one season 
for the Berseem clover. Other crops which 
will provide a supply of green feed from 


May to July are barley and rape, and these 
crops can be sown broadcast between 
February and May. 

Watering the Crops. 

To ensure a regular growth of green 
feed during the hot weather, it is essential 
to irrigate the crops, and for this purpose an 
overhead spray system is the most suitable. 
During dry spells it is advisable to give the 
crops a good soaking as frequently as is 
necessary to keep the ground moist. If the 
crops are allowed to become wilted they 
lose much of their food value and do not 
grow as well as when an abundance of 
water is provided ; thus it is false economy 
io reduce the water to save a little cost. 

Watch for Red Mites. 

During the summer months poultry houses 
may become heavily infested with red mite if 
a close watch is not kept on this parasite. 
Usually the painting of the perches with 
creosote or other heavy oil at intervals of 
about three months will prevent the mites 
from gaining a hold in the house, but if 
this pest is neglected and allowed to spread 
to the walls of the house and the nests, it 
becomes necessary to spray the house 
thoroughly to control the parasite. 

One of the cheapest and most effective 
sprays for red mites is kerosene emulsion. 

( Coi tinu.d < « p gc in 



Lucerne Growing in Row* and Irrigated by Overhead Spray. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the* 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorow; 
Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) ... 
Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford R< 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

, Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,” Fern 
Road, Inverell (Jerseys) ... 

Cattcll, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, 

verefl (Jerseys) 

Cbegwidden, E. t “ Austral Park,” B< 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Jose 

Minto 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inve 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agri 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jersey: 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High Sch 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. I.., Abington, Armidale (Aberde 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D. f King’s Plain Road, Inve 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., ” Chipp 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Sh< 

horns) 

Hann, O., Bomcrah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richm 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenf 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ** Kahlua,” Coolacj 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Klllen, E. L. 4? Pine Park,” Mumbil (Bee 

Shorthorns) 

Kbight, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Udcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., “Narooma,” Urana Road 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmom 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innei 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” BelangU 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortl 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short 

horns) 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Fores 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

Scott, A. W., “Milong,” Young (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

White, H. F. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus ... 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) . , . 
Young, A., “ Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) 


Numbei 
! Tested. 

1 

! r • i 

j Date. I 

23 

| 

18/12/46 

120 

29/11/47 

| «• 

13/4/47 

39 

21/7/47 

121 

30/6/47 

88 

I4/I/47 

i 29 

15/7/47 

‘1 5 

23/7/47 

: ’ 6 

5/7/47 

64 

1/3/47 

29 

5/3/47 

173 

17/ 3/48 

59 

2/8/48 

44 

28/8/47 

i 167 

24/5/48 

107 

II/4/47 

49 

I5/I/47 

1 55 

8/8/47 

i 119 

19/3/47 

• 53 

12/8/48 

l 257 

30 / 11/47 

261 

25/9/46 1 

60 

30/11/46 

) 98 

10/10/48 

64 

26/4/47 

72 

22 / 2/47 

i 157 

14 / 9/48 

X 20 

8/XO/47 1 

* 46 

18/3/47 

• 52 

20/12/47 

90 

12/11/48 

86 

► 

12/2/47 

61 

23/11/47 

xi3 

16/8/47 

1x4 

1/6/4 7 

X67 

19/X1/47 

155 

II/3/47 

15 

1/2/47 

19 

29 / 4/47 

300 

20/4/47 

XIO 

16/3/47 

33 

33/2/4 7 


Owner and Address. 


Number) 

Tested. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

1 14 A.G.H., Kenmore ... 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong . 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton. S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp-] 
belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farmj 
Home ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,” Arraidalel 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 
Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell.. 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 1 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mentalj 

Hospital 

McGufficke, J. O., “ Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 

Inverell ... ... ... 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., “ Dunreatb,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell ... ... 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
New England University College, Armidale ... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell] 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass 

Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 

wellbrook 

Rolfe, V. J., ” Mount View,” Inverell 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John's College, Armidale 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills . 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
Stephenson, W. J. f “ Hill View,” Fig Tree . 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar| 

School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook ... 

WUJiam Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 1 

Wihion, A. G., “ Blytbeswood,” Exeter 
Wilton, C., Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Expiry 

Date. 


5 - 
if) 
TOO 

53 

18 

197 

33 

21 

37 

39 

115 

25 

62 

25 

134 

7 

23 


53 

27 

2 

4i 

43 

20 
79 

62 

57 

33 

24 

51 

21 
19 

63 
125 

24 

275 

7« 

18 

24 

XI 

9 

40 

10 

33 

13 

53 

48 

85 

87 

94 

66 

it 

tli 


26/6/47 

29/4/47 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

14/12/47 

12/7/47 

20/2/47 

8/6/47 

26/2/47 
29/8/48 
29/1/47 
9/7/4 7 
24/5/48 

18/12/47 
16/8/47 
7/II/47* 
27/6/47* 
29/4/47' 
1/2/4 r 

10/4/4 r 

16/2/47- 

5/3/4 T 

26/6/ 4 r 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 
8/3/4 7 

26 / 7 / 4 T 

2/11/4 r 

25/6/47 
23/5/4 r 

23/5/48 

8/8/46- 

i/ 5 / 4 r 

X 9 / 3 / 4 r 

25/8/4 T 
2/9/4 r 
15/7/48 

Z / 7 / 4 T 

9/2/4 r 

7/7/ 47“ 
20/2/47* 

h/6/47 

4/6/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

t/2/47 

X8/12/4 7 
20/3/47 
8/10/47 

8/10/47 

8/XO/48 

10 / 6/47 

23/4/47 

X2/5/46 

26/4/47 
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Our expert engineers will 
solve your transmission 
problems . . . without 

charge. 


MORE POWER 
FROM 

YOUR MACHINE 

Power Transmission constitutes a big 
item in the cost of production. 
Inferior Belting means lost power, and 
lost power means high production 
costs. Increase production, save 
money, specify “ MANGROVITE 
LEATHER BELTING”. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 


( Charles Ludozmct, Managing Director' 


49 YORK STREET ( ^SQUA^E 0 ) SYDNEY 




MASTITIS 

VAM Wtr# 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE i 



FOLLOW THIS 
SIMPLE ROUTINE 

Before milking each cow, sterilise 
the teat cups by immersing in a 
solution of I.C.I. Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite — the recognised preven- 
tative treatment for mastitis. 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is one 
of the most powerful sterilising 
agents known. A solution of 
3 ta b lespoons per gallon of water 
is 100% effective against the 
mastitis bacteria. 

Wash your hands thoroughly — 
dean udders with warm soapy 
water, wipe dry and dip teats in 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite solution 
— your best protection against 
costly mastitis infection. 

Test regularly with the strip cup 
to detect early Infection symptoms. 
Segregate infected cows and milk 
them separately. Keep your shed 
floor, yard and approaches well 
washed and drained. 

I.C.I. SODIUM 
HYPOCHLORITE 

Economical to use. 

Does not taint utensils, 

IS on-poisonous and 100 % 
effective, 

ENQUIREATYOUR LOCAL BUTTER 
FACTORY OR USUAL SUPPLIER. 
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IMPERIAL 



RIVERSTONE MEAT 
CO. PTY. LTD. 

S O'Connell Street 
Sydney 


W. ANGLISS & CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
13*19 Grote Street 
Adelaide 


W. ANGLISS & CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
42 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 


REDBANK MEAT CENTRAL QUEENS- W. ANGLISS & CCX 
WORKS PTY. LTD. LAND M ^ T EXPORT (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
Stanley Street Lake* Creek' 54 Brisbane Street 


South Brisbane 


Lakes Creek' 
Rockhampton 


M9D0NAL0 



Milking 

Machines 
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Tubercle-free Hferds — continued. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief Division of Animal Industry. 


Poultry Notes — continued from page 109. 


The emulsion is made by dissolving lb. 
of finely cut household soap in a gallon 
of boiling water and then adding slowly 
1 gallon of kerosene, stirring briskly all the 
time to incorporate the oil thoroughly with 
the soapy water. This forms a stock solu- 
tion and should be added to 8 gallons of 
soft water, making 10 gallons of spray. 

The best means of applying the spray is 
to use a force pump and direct a fine spray 
into all the crevices of the houses, both 
inside and outside, including the floor, roof 
and nests. Where there is a heavy infesta- 
tion two or three sprayings at intervals of 
about five days may be necessary to eradi- 
cate the pest. A stirrup pump with a long 


length of hose is suitable for the purpose; 
where large houses have to be treated the 
pump could be operated by one person 
while the other carried out the spraying 
operation. 

Any litter on the floor of the houses 
should be saturated and then the house 
cleaned out, after which a further spraying 
of the floor should be made. Material, 
removed from a badly infested house, should 
not be placed near any pens or where the 
birds can come in contact with it, as any 
mites which might not have been killed by 
the spraying would live for some consider- 
able time, and may cause a re-infestation of 
houses. 


Provision of Shelter for Stock by Tree Planting. 


Australian fanning and pastoral areas are still 
suffering in many ways from the indiscriminate 
destruction of timber often practised by the 
pioneers (and many of their successors), and 
not least is this destrution to be regretted from 
the standpoint of the health of stock. 

Shelter is a crying need on many Australian 
farms shelter not only from thd sun, but from 
rain and above all from winds. The need for it is 
too often evident both as regards cattle and sheep 
in open paddocks, and pigs in pens and yards. 
The circumstances of each farm will indicate 
how it can be provided. Trees, hedges, fences, and 
shelter sheds are some of the obvious indications. 

Lack of shelter has an undoubted effect upon 
health. Over exposure to sun leads to derma- 
titis of various types, particularly if it is associated 
with the ingestion of certain plants. The manner 
in which all classes of livestock will crowd under 
an isolated trefe in hot weather is a clear indi- 
cation of the necessity for shelter. 


Rain in itself is not of much importance in this 
country, but if associated with cold wind has very 
serious effects. It is dicker from wind that is 
most important. Hardly anything causes animals 
to cut up and lose condition and heart like pro- 
longed exposure to a cold, moist wind. Rigs, 
particularly, are susceptible to its ill-effects and 
pneumonia is one of the commonest causes of 
death and unthriftiness in pigs. Such prolonged 
exposure to cold wind tends to reduce resistance 
to disease and to marked loss of condition. Still 
cold, as experienced in this country, has very little 
ill-effect. 

The best months for tree planting are from May 
to August. Full directions for this operation are 
given in ‘Trees on the barm” (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 167), which contains also a quantity of useful 
information on the subject of trees generally. It 
is obtainable from the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, price is. id. (postage 
igcluded). 


Page 111 
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Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Brucellosis-free 


Herd 


Registered 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

•Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftvillc, via Lismore. 

Gamson Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Schey villa. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Herds Other than 

J14 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Stud Herds. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., 44 Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N., Blakenev Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Higgins, J. P., “ Koranga,” Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


A bortion-free Her ds. 

"The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
*the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


R«giit«rsd Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong. K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) ‘ 

Dixsca, R. Cm 44 Elwatan, 44 Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N, L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Hann, 0 ., 44 Bomerah,” Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Aliev Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hurls tone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, B. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros./ 4 Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (jerseys) 
Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Feel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) ... 

jRaper, F. S., Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, G. T„ * Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, S. H. f “ Turanville,” Scone * 

’Scott, A. W., 44 Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angfis) 


Number 
in herd. 


II 

55 

as 

X73 


48 

167 

55 


96 

63 

96 


53 

X4I 

6z 


95 

127 

xox 

46 

100 

80 

376 

135 

90 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., 44 Strathdoon,” Wolseley Pork (Red 

Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., 44 Wendouree,” Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., 44 Rocklynne,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 


150 

xx8 

155 

47 

37 

152 

79 

xxo 

27 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

X14 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education-Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, 44 Abington, 44 Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Rei <4 D. B., 44 Evandale,” Sutton Forrest 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 


49 

45 

34 

£ 

66 

20 

6x 

73 

24 

94 

il 


• Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Successful Stock Buying Mission— The Minister’s Impressions . . 
Baling Pea Vine Ha> — To Make Valuable Fodder for Dairy and 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO-TOXAEMIA (Pulpy Kidney) VACCINE 


For the prevention of Entero-Toxaemia in Sheep and Lamb*. 

ENTERO-TOXAEMIA VACCINE 

(Alum-precipitated) 

For vaccinating sheep and lambs; also pregnant ewes to protect their lambs during 

the first few weeks after birth. 

PRICE: 


1 bottle containing 50 c c 

1/6 

1 bottle containing 100 c.c 

2/- 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c 

3/fi 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 

6/- 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 

10/- 

Set of 6 bottles, each holding 1,000 c.c 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose 

2nd dose 

50/- 


The above vaccine may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkville, 
N.2, Victoria, and also from The Senior Commonwealth Medical Officers, Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; C.M.L. Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor, G.P.O., Perth, WA. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


THE FARMERS’ HANDBOOK. 

Price, 15/-: by post, 16/-. 

The most comprehensive work of reference on practical farming under 
Australian conditions. 

Royal 8vo. 1028 pages. 

BEES AND HONEY. 

Price, 2/6: by post, 2/9. 

Royal 8vo. 140 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 

W. A. GOODACRE, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

PRUNING. 

Price, 3/-: by post, 3/4. 

Royal 8vo. 201 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


Obtainable from 

' The Government Printer, Phillip Street, Sydney. 

or the 

Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Sditorial . . . 


At Your Service ! 


VISITORS to the Royal Show this Easter will 
be struck by an entirely new set-up of the 
Department’s Information Bureau. It will be 
staged in the northern end of the Agricultural 
Hall, which also houses the District Exhibits. 

The Department's exhibits at previous 
shows may have led many to think ( mistak- 
enly) that they attempted to compete with 
the district exhibits as colourful and pleas- 
ing displays of quality produce. 

This year the Bureau has been designed, 
on the one hand, to avoid any suggestion that 
the Department is a competitor in the field 
of production, and, on the other (and more 
importantly ) to advertise the real purpose 
of the Department — service to farmers. 

The district exhibits could not be excelled 
as collections of highest-quality products of 
the soil. It is fitting that the Department’s 
Bureau should be housed close handy, as the 
message it aims to convey is : We can supply 
you with the advice and guidance which 


will enable you to produce quality products 
similar to those shown on the district 
exhibits. 

A separate bay is allotted to each industry 
or aspect of agriculture which the Depart- 
ment serves. A large central map of the 
State graphically emphasises the extent to 
which the Department’s services are decen- 
tralised. Each division of the Department 
aims to show how it can assist the farmer 
to increase his returns by raising bigger and 
better crops and more productive stock. 

Expert officers will be in attendance for 
interviews on any aspect of the Department’s 
services, and to discuss the agricultural 
potentialities of districts so well advertised 
by the district exhibits. 

If you do not know what services the 
Department of Agriculture makes available, 
if you are not convinced of the value of 
those services, and if you do not know how 
and where to obtain those services, then the 
Department's Information Bureau at the 
forthcoming Royal Show will fully inform 
you on all these subjects. 
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Successful Stock Buying Mission. 

Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs and Goats Purchased. 

The Minister’s Impressions. 


“I AM particularly pleased with the work accomplished overseas by the Stud Stock Delega- 
tion sent abroad by the State Government, whichi 1 had! the honour to lead,” said Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture)' when he returned to Sydney after 
having in three months travelled over 45,000 miles by ’plane, ship, train and car, in the 
course of which he visited England, Scotland, the Channel Islands, Denmark, United States 
of America and Canada. 

Mr. Graham said he was very satisfied with the quality and type of stock the dele- 
gation purchased for the Government studs and private breeders. Stud stock was pur- 
chased in England, Scotland, Guernsey, Jersey, Canada and the United States of America, 
and included forty head of cattle (Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, Aberdeen Angus and 
Friesian), twenty sheep, ten pigs, fourteen milch goats, and a Percheron stallion. 

In his opinion, said the Minister, this was the finest consignment ever to be imported 
at one time into New South Wales, and he felt sure the stock raising industries through- 
out the State would benefit very considerably and over a substantial period as a result. 


An Outstanding Ayrshire. 

Among the purchases for the Department 
of Agriculture was the Ayrshire bull 
“Carnell Perfect Pilot” by “Auchenbrain 
Yours Truly” from “Carnel! Peg.” This 
outstanding bull was first and reserve cham- 
pion at Ayr Show, 1946, and should develop 
into something really special. 

The dam of this bull produced 9,500 lb. 
milk of 4.3 per cent, fat as a two year old 
and the grand dam “Drumfork Peg 9th” 
was champion at the London Dairy Show 
and the Royal Show of United Kingdom. 

Jersey Cattle Bought in America. 

In addition to the earlier purchases by 
the Delegation in the United Kingdom and 
the Channel Islands, said Mr. Graham, some 
outstanding dairy and beef stock had been 
bought while in United States of America 
and Canada for studs run by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They included the 
Jersey bull, “Brampton Record Pinnacle,” 
sired by “Brampton World's Record” whose 
dam is “Brampton Basilua,” holder of the 
world's record for butter-fat production. 
The dam of the purchased bull (“Brampton 
Record Pinnacle”) is “Brampton Pinnacle 
Princess” one of the highest producers in 
the famous Brampton herd. 

Another bull purchased, “Bellevista 
Samaritan Royal,” although only two and 
a half years old was a winner in his class 
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and reserve grand champion at Lower Main- 
land, Calgary and Edmonton Exhibitions, 
being beaten on each occasion for grand 
champion by his sire, “Lindell Lady's 
Royal,” winner of more than twenty-five 
grand champion prizes in leading Canadian 
Shows. “Bellevista Samaritan Royal” is 
backed by excellent production records. 

The Aberdeen Angus Purchases. 

Mr. Graham said he was confident that 
the Aberdeen Angus cattle purchased would 
attract much attention. They included the 
bull “Eblinettes General of Ada,” sired by 
“General of Ada” from “Ablinette of Ada.” 
This bull was a splendid type and of ex- 
cellent conformation, with good head, per- 
fect topline and tail-setting and hind- 
quarters which would be difficult to fault. 

The Aberdeen Angus heifers purchased 
were uniform and typical of the breed. They 
included “Blackwood Glencarnock 6th” 
(junior champion at the recent Brandon 
Show) and another show winner in 
“Craven’s Revolution-Blackcap 7th.” An- 
other four heifers made up a team which, 
Mr. Graham was confident, would be ad- 
mired by all Aberdeen Angus breeders in 
this country. 

The breeding of “Blackwood Glencarnock 
6th” was of particular interest, as this 
heifer was sired by “Black-Bandolier 2nd,” 
a full brother to the bull which is considered 
the best breeding Aberdeen Angus bull in 
America to-day. 
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Another Jersey Bull Purchased by the Stock-buying Delegation 
headed by Hon. E. H. Graham. 



Young ,er»ey Bull ** Belleviata Samaritan Royal" purchased by the Delegation. 

Although >n.y two and a half years old this bull was reserve champion at Lower Mainland Jersey Show, 
and at Edmonton and Calgarv Exhibitions — being beaten for grand champion on each 
occasion by hia sire. This bull is backed by excellent production records. 





“ Liddell Lady's Royal" — the Sirr of" Belleviata Samaritan Royal." 
This animal has won moie than twenty-live grand championships. 
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An Outstanding Ayrshire Bull for the Department. 



Carnell Perfect Pilot — Purchased by the Delegation for the Department of Agriculture. 

This outstanding young bull Was First and Reserve Champion at Ayr Show 1946. He is by Auchen brain Yours Truly 

from Carncll Peg. 
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BALING PEA VINE HAY 


To Make 


Valuable Fodder 
for Dairy 
and Other Stock. 


The Method 

Described. 

R. C. Madsen, JI.D.A.. 
Agricultural Instructor. 



A “ Self-feeding Automatic-threading Pick-up Baler Handling 
Partially-dried Pea Vine Residue from Windrows. 

Capacity 3 tons of bales per hour. 


PEA vine residue, a by-product of the canning pea industry, is a valuable stock fodder, 
having a high protein content comparable with that of average lucerne hay. It consists 
of pea vines and empty pods which have passed through a vining machine or, in the case 
of frosted crops unfit foi) canning purposes, vines and full pods. 

Sydney metropolitan dairymen and other stockowners should benefit considerably 
as the result of the foresight and ingenuity of two young farmers — the' Marriott brothers 
of Millthorpe, near Orange — who, after considerable experimentation and the purchase 
of expensive machinery, have practically perfected the baling of pea vine hay. 


The Advantages of Baling. 

For some time it has been considered that 
the ideal form in which pea vine residue 
could he' handled would be as haled hay. 
In this form it could be most profitably util- 
ised by those who have most need of such 
valuable fodder, and who need simplicity 
of handling to reduce labour costs. 

It was realised, of course, that to bale pea 
vine residue satisfactorily many difficult 
problems would have to he solved. The 
chief of these were: — 

(a) How to handle the large quantity of 
vines being ejected by the vining machines. 

(/>) How to spread and dry the material 
quickly .so as to prevent moulding and 
waste. 

(r) How to bale the partially dried 
material without losing the most valuable 
leaves and empty pods, and so preserve the 
high protein content. 

{d) How to handle the material during 
adverse (wet) weather conditions. 


Fortunately, by trial and error and careful 
thought on the part of the farmer* con- 
cerned, most of these difficulties have been 
overcome and now a first class product is 
available for those who need a high protein 
content fodder for use during the winter 
months. However, adverse (wet) weather 
conditions still present a real problem. 

The Protein Content is High. 

T he necessity for preserving the high pro- 
tein content will he appreciated no doubt 
when it is stated that pea vine residue ( in 
the form of hay) compares favourably with 
lucerne in that it contains approximately 12 
per cent, protein as compared with 15 per 
cent, in average lucerne hay. It is certainly 
superior to oaten and wheaten chaff which 
contain about 6 per cent, protein. It is this 
protein content that makes the material so 
valuable for dairy cattle, especially when 
only protein-poor feeds such as oaten or 
wheaten chaff or cereal grains such as 
crushed wheat or crushed oats are being 
fed, or where protein-rich feeds such as 
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lucerne hay or linseed meal are expensive 
and scarce. 

The high feeding value is now fully 
appreciated by a large number of stock- 
owners, including dairymen, in the Central 
Tablelands and Central Western Districts 
of New South Wales. This year, due mainly 
to severe drought conditions, the demand for 
the material has been so great that it has 
been necessary to resort to rationing. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that such adverse 
conditions in these areas will not have to 
be tolerated for much longer, nor again for 
many years, and the demand for the material 
will no doubt be reduced, thus making a 
greater quantity of baled material available 
for the metropolitan dairymen and others 
whose need for such valuable fodder is 
known to be great and constant. 

Baling the Residue. 

Messrs. Marriott Bros, are fortunate in 
that they have a 25-acre paddock adjacent to 
the vining station at Millthorpe. 

They usually operate two heavy lorries 
from the vining station. Whilst one is being 
unloaded in the paddock the other is being 
loaded at the vining station. 


Each lorry is unloaded in the paddock by 
two men, who fork the material off on either 
side, whilst the lorry is moving slowly. It 
is essential that the material be unloaded 
as evenly as possible so as to avoid large 
heaps being left on the ground, as such may 
readily “mould” or go “mushy, ” which 
seriously affects the quality of the finished 
article. 

It is considered that approximately 125 
tons of fresh vines can be evenly, yet lightly 
spread over the 25-acre paddock at one 
time and this quantity could be made up into 
approximately 35 tons of prime baled pea 
vine hay. 

As soon as possible after the residue has 
been unloaded in the paddock in windrows, 
a tractor-drawn, side-delivery rake is used 
to “ted” the material into a thin layer, so 
as to hasten t he drying process. 

When the material has dried out suffici- 
ently (up to four days, depending upon the 
weather) it is raked into windrows, and 
finally picked up and baled by a two-man- 
operated, “self-feeding,” automatic-thread- 
ing pick-up baler drawn bv a tractor, which 
machine is capable of turning out approxi- 
mately 3 tons of bales per hour. The bales 
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A Tractor- drawn Side-delivery Rake "Tedding** the Rowa of Fre»h Pea Vine Residue, eo a« to Enente 

the Moat Rapid Drying. 

The same implement is used to rake the partially dried material into windrows ready for baling. 
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Note the excellent condition of the sheep. Sheep like other stock including dainTefttf* 1 ! 

Only a little patience is required on the part of the stooowne? in breaking st“' ?nto”a e ti'n g ea thi" g hay. the materi “- 


are then loaded and either stacked or 
trucked. 

From practical experience. Messrs. Mar- 
riott Bros, have found that the best job can 
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be made by baling from dawn until about 
io am, whilst there is some dew on the 
vines. After this, time it is considered that 
the vines become too dry and brittle, and too 
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many of the valuable leaves and empty pods 
are lost in handling. 

If rain falls whilst the material is drying 
then it may be necessary, depending upon 
the amount of rain, to “re-ted” the material 
so as to ensure satisfactory drying. A risk 
is involved if heavy or prolonged rain falls 
as the material is easily damaged by such a 
condition, and it may then have to be utilised 


cumstanees, approximately 22 to 30 bales 
make up a ton. 

The bales are stacked and covered if re- 
quired for own use during winter months, 
or may be railed direct to metropolitan dairy- 
men or others with speed and comparatively 
little effort. 

The Manpower. 

The number of men required to carry out 
all the operations is surprisingly small. 


♦ 


A Clof«-up View of 
Portion of a Bale of 
Pea Vine Hay. show- 
ing how Easily and 
Clearly the Bale open* 
up in “ Leave*.*' which 
Simplifies Feeding to 
Flock. 

Note thf li'avrs and 
empty pocL. 



in some other form possessing a lower pro- 
tein content. If weather conditions prevent 
the material being baled within four days, 
it should be utilised in some other form. 


mainly because mechanisation is being 
utilised to the fullest extent. At a busy 
time approximately nine men are required 
for all operations. 


The Bales. 

Each bale, which is wired, measures 
approximately 36 inches by 14 inches bv 
18 inches, and, depending upon varying cir- 


Metropolitan dairymen and others are well 
advised to become actively interested in this 
new. valuable form of fodder, the cost of 
which should be well within their means. 


Indications of Good Lucerne Seed, 


Lucerne seed should be bright, fresh to the 
smell, and of a yellowish-green colour, these char- 
acteristics indicating that it is not old seed ; the 
latter can nearly always be picked by the absence 
of a good smell, and a brown, “aged looking*' 
colour. 

Provided it is properly stored, lucerne seed 
retains its viability for a considerable time; seed 
two or three years old may germinate nearly as 


well as new seed, but it may not have the vig- 
orous and rapid germinating ability of the latter. 

When purchasing lucerne seed, examine it 
closelv for shrivelled and cracked grains if it 
has been produced in a dry climate, whilst samples 
containing weed seed should be looked at askance, 
especially if the lucerne is to be grown under 
irrigation. 
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Investigation of New Zealand Methods of Wheat Research. 


Mr. J. R. Fisher, Analyst-in-Charge of the 
Cereal Section of the Chemist’s Branch, New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture, is at 
present in New Zealand investigating the set-up 
and work of the Wheat Research Institute at 
Christchurch. 

Whilst in New Zealand last year, Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, made 
a proposal to the New Zealand Government 
for the interchange, for periods of two or 
three months, of technical officers in the New 
Zealand and New South Wales Departments of 
Agriculture. 


The information which Mr. Fisher would bring 
hack from New Zealand, said Mr. Graham, would 
be of value in planning a cereal chemistry section 
of the wheat research institute to be established 
in New South Wales. 

It was hoped, when Mr. Fisher returned, said 
Mr. Graham, to arrange for a New Zealand cereal 
chemist to spend some time with the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Such interchanges would aid both countries 
to develop their agricultural industries. Pasture 
improvement, fat lamb production, dairying and 
poultry were particular aspects which lie had in 
mind, said the Minister. 


Potato Board Election. 


Nominations for election to the Potato Market- 
ing Board closed on 14th February. The Return- 
ing Officer for the Poll, Dr. H. J. Hynes, states 
that the following persons were nominated for 
election : — 

Electoral District No, 1. 

David James Barr, Bellingen. 

Joseph Dudden Kirby, Woodford Dale. 

Charles Edward Summerhayes, Dorrigo. 

Electoral District No. 2 . 

Harold Alfred Swane, Liverpool. 

Electoral District No. 3. 

Harold Starr, Guyra. 

Augustus Francis White, Black Mountain. 

James McPhail Youman, Black Mountain. 


Electoral District No. 4. 

Irvine Collins Hood, Newbridge. 

Electoral District No. 5. 

William John Lowe, Roslyn. 

Bertram Alexander McPaul, Crookwell. 

As only one nomination was received for each 
of Electoral Districts Nos. 2 and 4, the candi- 
dates, Messrs. Swane and Hood, were declared 
elected to represent those districts. 

A poll will be taken by postal ballot on 12th 
March for the election of one producers’ repre- 
sentative for each of the Electoral Districts Nos. 
L 3 and 5. Ballot-papers for voting have been 
posted to all enrolled producers. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


are myitedto forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor. Department of Agriculture. Box 3 6 a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Brookyale March 28, 29 

Bulandelah March 28, 29 

Sydney R.A.S. (G. C. Somerville) Mar. 29 to Ap. 9 

Kendall April 11 

Stroud (Miss J. Neville) April 11,12 

£ unneda h April 16, 17, 18 

Kempsey April 16, 17, 18 

® ath V rs ‘ April 17, 18. 19 

Hawkesbury Apri | 1? l8 Ip 

Macksville . . April 18, 19 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) April 22, 23 

° ran se . April 22, 23, 24 

N ar .r abr ' April 23 24 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) ... April 24, 2s’ 26 

HofyC.HiU) p ... Apni 26 

Wellington April 29, 30 

&S. ; 

Coonamble May n a 

T rnnoriA (V P * 3 » M 


1947 . 

Armidale March 13, 14, 15 

Crookwell . • March 13, 14, 15 

Castle Hill (Patricia McMullen) .. March 14, 15 

Dapto March 14, 15 

Gloucester March 14, 15 

Manilla March 14, 15 

Molong March 14, 15 

Campbelltown March 15 

Dunedoo (E. G. Stone) March 17 

Blayney (K. Gresser) March 17, 18 

Tamworth March 17, 18, 19 

Taralga March 17, 18, 19 

Warialda (L. Rolfe) March 18, 19 

Delegate March, 19, 20 

Mendooran (J. H. Sheedy) March 20 

Camden (G. F. Sidman) March 20, 21, 22 

Goulburn March 20, 21, 22 

Gresford March 21, 22 

Bingara March 21, 22 

Quirindi March 21, 22 

Coonabarabran (L. J. Failes) March, 25, 26 

Cumnock March 26 

Muswellbrook (F. N. Ross) March 26,27 

Baradine ( — . Allen) March 28 
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Get longer life and better performance 
from your farming equipment by lubri- 
cating all your machinery with Golden 
Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. 
You’ll save big money in the long run. 
For your car, truck or tractor there are 
no finer lubricants than Golden Fleece 
Motor Oils. There is a scientifically 
correct grade for every make and model. 



EDIDIN FLEECh 


hEASES 


Produced and Marketed b/ H. C. SLEIGH 
New South Wales Branch - - . . 


"Leaders in Lubrication" 
254 George Street, Sydney 
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Black Headland Soils of the South 

Coast. 


Unusual Process of Formation. 


N. H. Parbery, D.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

THE localised black soils of high organic matter content which occur on certain 
headlands on the Sonth Coast of New South Wales are a distinct, if restricted, type* 
produced by the inter-action of sea and vegetation, irrespective of local geological 
formations. 

Although such soils in the Moruya district had long been observed by the author, 
the regular occurrence of similar black or grey-black soils on all favourably located 
coastal promontories, noted during a soil survey of the Illawarra district, served to impress 
the significance of the soils. 

The observations and descriptions of the black headland soils are of passing 
scientific interest and their limited occurrence and exposed situation restrict their use 
for farming or grazing. 


That the colour of the soils, deriving from 
the high content of organic matter, did not 
fail to impress the earlier cultivators of 
some of the headlands is shown by the 
name, Black Point, given to the most exten- 
sive development of black headland soil in 
the Illawarra, and situated 2 miles south of 
Gerringong. 

Association with Westringia. 

The black headland soils were associated 
during the period of their development with 
a low spreading shrub Westringia rosmarini- 
f.ormis which is densely covered with 
narrow, harsh, lanceolate leaves. These 
black soils attain their best development 


on the southern slopes of headlands, but 
it is essential that the headland he exposed 
to the full force of southerly weather. On 
the South Coast southerly weather is the 
most tempestuous and during gales, sea spray 
adds to the water regime of the soil. The 
southerly situation, with this additional 
water income and lowest evaporation rate, 
ensures a more regular soil water supply 
than any neighbouring situation where 
drainage is satisfactory. 

Influence of Geological Material. 

Geological material giving rise to heavy- 
textured and well-based ( high calcium mag- 
nesium, potassium) soils contributes to the 


Black Point. 


A favourable -it u Cion 
lor the developuicn’ ot 
a bJark huadiami 
^oil from stratitied 
lossmlerous tuff. 
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accumulation of considerably greater 
amounts of organic matter in the black head- 
land soils, than in nearby soils derived from 
the same rock material but slightly removed 
from direct oceanic influence. 

Bass Point immediately south of Shell- 
harbour projects about 2 miles and is ideally 
situated for the development on its southern 


chemical examination has shown that these 
columns have no affinity with Solonetz. 

Organic Matter Content and Chemical Features. 

The accompanying tables give details of 
organic matter content and other chemical 
features of samples of black headland soils. 
Soil samples consist of the 0-10 inches por- 
tion of the surface horizon. 


Organic matter, Nitrogen, Salt Contents, and Reaction of Black Headland Soils. 


Location. 

Geological Origin. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon : 
Nitrogen 
Ratio. 

Salt 

(NaCl). 

Barrack Point ... 

Tuff 

per cent. 

7 3*00 

per cent. 
7*54 

per cent. 

o *4 54 

1 6*0 1 

per cent. 
0*02 

Minnamurra Point 

Basalt 

14*00 

8-47 

•518 

1 0*36 

*°4 

Kiama Lighthouse 

Basalt 

i 7*99 

1 1 0 *4 3 

*646 

1 6*i 6 

I *05 

Headland South of above 

Basalt 

1 7*6o 

1 10*20 

'544 

1 8*76 

I *02 

Black Point 

Tuff 

10-70 

6*24 

*353 

17*60 

! *OI 

Moruya Heads 1 

Silurian schistose 

10*29 

5*97 

*344 

17*35 1 

•OS 

Monaro Point, 8 miles of 
South of above... 

sandstone 

Diorite-Gabbro ... 

12*59 

7 * 3 ° 

•412 

1 

1 7 * 7 - 

*02 


Reaction, 

pH- 


5*6 

5*55 

5*7 

5*45 

5*45 

5*7 


5*6 


slopes of a black soil. Its outer portion, 
however, consists largely of sandy heath 
in which there is no appreciable accumula- 
tion of organic matter, and only with a 
change in geology approaching its junction 
with the general trend of the coastline is 
there encountered on its southern slope, a 
shallow black soil with basalt rock at a 
depth of about 1 foot. 


It will be seen that the heavier and better- 
based soils derived from basalt are a better 
medium for the accumulation of organic 
matter than the lighter-textured soils derived 
from the tuff or very ancient sandstone. 
The low salt content exhibited by all soils 


Black Point is unusual on the Illawarra 
coastline in its long axis lying north and 
south, and, in consequence it receives uni- 
formly, the force of southerly gales over 
its whole length. This fact results in the 
most even development of black soils of any 
of the coastal promontories, and about 60 
acres of cultivated black soil comprise most 
of its surface. 

The black headland soils, varying in tex- 
ture from heavy loams to clay loams, are 
frequently not deep soils, the surface horizon 
extending to a depth of about 12 inches when 
overlying basalt, to 12-18 inches when 
overlying decomposed tuff or a yellow clay 
derived therefrom, and exceptionally to 24 
inches when formed on schistose sandstone 
at Moruya Heads. Here dome-capped, 
rectangular, Solonetz-like columns of yellow 
schistose clay protrude into the overlying 
horizon of organic accumulation, put 
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Parent Material o i Some Black Headland Soil# 

Columnar basalt in quarry face (about 60 feet high) at Kiama. 


shows that the relatively high rainfall of 
the localities listed prevents an accumula- 
tion of salt and the lime and magnesium 
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SOIL EROSION 
CONTROL 

in a SehieA Inj. 

FordsarilMdm 


Farming lands are being 
completely destroyed by un- 
controlled erosion. 

( In the north western wheat 
district of N.S.W.). 
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CONTOUR BANKS 
marked out am] 
ploughed ready for 
construction. (On the 
property of F. Rowlands 
& Sons, Waugoola). 


rftlVTftHR ^” e wea t ,on *“ t * le %h* against erosion, 

^ ^ ^ ’ J- v vJ EL DfiillYlJ they have proved surprisingly effective in 
N.S.W. they are a useful preventive of both surface and gully erosion. 


erosion. 



IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE MAJOR , . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

Sole Distributors for IS.S.W.: 

motor tractors pty. ltd. 

369.385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone: MA 9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors”, SYDNEY 
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USE 

BUZACOTT ENGINES 

Petrol or Kerosene Operated 

VERTICAL TYPES 

2, 3, 4 and 6 h.p. 

Tank or Hopper Cooled 

• HORIZONTAL TYPES, 2 h.p. 


AND 


BUZACOTT PUMPS 

• CENTRIFUGAL TYPES 

With capacities ten gallons per minute upwards 

• DOUBLE ACTING POWER TYPES 

With range of 600 to 3600 gallons per hour 
at varying heads. 



fig. 531 : Double Acting 
Power Pump 


BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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native to the soil and received regularly in 
sea spray prevent any important intrusion 
of sodium into the exchange complex. This 
feature will be observed in the following 
table showing exchangeable lime, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium and hydrogen 
expressed as Ways, and the proportion of 
hydrogen (degree of unsaturation) in the 
total of these cations. The proportion of 
sodium in the exchange complex is normal 
for agricultural soils in most parts of New 
South Wales. 
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Lighthouse soil with a C : N ratio above 
16 had, at sampling, a moderate nitrate 
nitrogen content (26 parts per million of 
soil) and following a few weeks microbial 
activity in a moist sample at a room tempera- 
ture of about 18 deg. Cent, the nitrate 
accumulated to the fairly high value of 
72 p.p.m. 

Occurrences North of Sydney. 

No information is available concerning the 
occurrence of similar soils on the warmer 
North Coast of New South Wales. Slightly 


Location. 

Exchangeable Cations, Ways. 

_ 1 

Cation 1 

Exchange 
Capacity, 
Ways. 

Unsaturation b 

Ca | 

Mg | 

K | 

Na | 

H 


1 





| 

| Per cent. 

Kiama Lighthouse ... 

I 1-0 j 

12*7 

1*21 

4*12 | 

37*° 

66*03 

i 5b-i 

Moruya Heads 

I2*Q I 

7*3 

i*45 

277 

2 0*0 

44*42 

45*o 

Black Point ... 

8-4 

i 

b‘3 

0-84 

1*80 | 

i 

23*2 

4°’54 

; 57*2 


The black headland soils are uniformily, 
fairly acid and in keeping with this feature 
they are moderately unsaturated. The high 
carbon : nitrogen ratio characterising the 



Stratified Tuff in Cliff Face at Kiama. 


organic matter of these soils suggests that 
nitrogen might not become available at a 
rate ample for plant nutrition. The Kiama 


north of Sydney on a headland of Wiana- 
matta shale at the southern end of Monavale 
beach, vegetated with W cstringia but not 
ideally exposed to southerly weather, there 
is a soil representative of the black head- 
land type which contains 9.4 per cent, of 
organic matter. A grey-black loam derived 
from Narrabeen sandy shale and again 
associated with IV cstringia and with a south- 
erly exposure immediately west of the base 
of the Skillion at Terrigal contains the 
moderate organic content of 6.9 per cent. 

A Comparison with Organic Loams. 

The organic loams which comprise the 
marsh soils bordering the Berry Swamp 
and some of the low lying areas near Gerrin- 
gong contain the highest amount of organic 
matter (17-19 per cent.) among the Illa- 
warra soils. The accumulation, in elevated 
situations with unimpaired drainage, of 
similar amounts of organic matter in some 
of the basalt-derived black headland soils, 
demonstrates that the combination of heath 
vegetation, favourable soil water conditions 
and the possible influence of the regular 
addition of salt spray has proved an unusual 
factor in developing soils of high organic 
matter content. 


The 1946 sugar harvest was almost double the the various mills were: — Clarence, 114,900 tons; 
previous cane harvest, and roughly equal to the Richmond, 117,300 tons; and Tweed, 77,500 tons, 
immediate pre-war average. Tonnages crushed at 
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THE MAKING OF SILAGE. 


A Succulent Conserved Fodder 

Suitable for Drought Feeding. 


Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

THE conservation of fodder as silage has much to commend it. Silage making is a 
process whereby succulent green feed can be preserved with a minimum loss of digestible 
food material for quite lengthy periods of time — or for as little as six weeks. In many 
cases the payability of coarse feeds is improved (by chaffing, pressure and fermentation), 
while the digestibility of some constituents may be increased. Silage can be made 
successfully under weather conditions or from crops unsuitable for hay making. It 
could, if necessary, be made even in light rain, while crops such as maize and sorghums, 
which are not suitable for hay making but yield a greater bulk of material per acre than 
the small-grain cereals or legumes, can be used to advantage under conditions of good 
rainfall, or of irrigation. 


Silage making increases the production 
possible from an area by allowing fodder to 
be stored when there is a surplus, against 
time of shortage — and also has the advan- 
tage that the product is not saleable, so that 
the fortunate possessor cannot dispose of it 
to his own ultimate disadvantage when good 
prices are offering for feed during drought 
periods. Silage is not subject to damage 
by fire or by mice, while, generally speaking, 
rain causes no damage to it, and provided 
reasonable care and attention to detail arc 
given to the process, there is less risk of 
loss than in the case of hay making. 

The product has a definite, though to a 
certain extent restricted place, in a fodder 
conservation programme, primarily as a 
drought feed in association with hay or 
stored grain and also as a supplement to the 
rations of milking stock (either dairy cows 
or calving stock) when the succulent pastur- 
age required for milk production is short or 
only dry feed is available. 

The Effects of Drought. 

In Australia we have had more than our 
fair share of ruinous droughts, their history 
being reflected in the fluctuating figures of 
the number of stock and in numerous finan- 
cial losses to our primary industries. The 
large decrease in stock numbers and the 
financial losses which accompany even mild 
drought periods could be lessened and even 
done away with completely by a vigorous 
and far-sighted fodder conservation pro- 
gramme. Today the margin of profit of the 
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stock-raising industries is narrow and the 
financial position of very few farmers will 
withstand repeated stock losses through 
drought. 

There is another aspect of the problem 
of droughts — less spectacular and not as 
generally recognised. Pasture, when young 
and actively growing, provides the cheapest 
and most satisfactory ration for stock, but 
the amount and nature of the growth of 
pastures under New South Wales condi- 
tions varies widely, even in good years. 
There is hardly a district in the State where 
stock can be fed their whole ration in this 
form throughout the entire year. 

Need for Fodder Conservation. 

The answer to these difficulties lies almost 
wdiolely in the adoption of a scheme of 
fodder conservation, coupled with pasture 
improvement in suitable districts to provide 
varieties of grass with a longer growing 
period. Surplus growth in a flush season 
should be conserved either as hay or silage, 
and the reserves so obtained supplemented 
by reserves from specially grown crops. The 
pastures actually benefit by this practice, 
while supplementary feeding with conserved 
fodder protects pastures from hard grazing 
during dry periods. 

Hay has many good qualities as a con- 
served roughage. It has a low moisture 
content, and hence higher food value per 
ton of the final product, than silage. It has 
a resale value, can be handled with ease, 
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and nearly all stockowners are quite familiar 
with its handling and use as a feedstuff. 

Advantages af Silage. 

Silage, on the other hand is not transport- 
able and has not the wide usages of hay. 
It needs supplementing with hay or grain 
for feeding to stock and it is not a generally 
suitable food for horses, although up to 
15 lb. per head may be fed. Its advantages 
as a foodstuff are its succulence — making 
it ideal for milking stock or breeding 
females — and particularly, in the lower loss 
in food material when made under good con- 
ditions. Silage making is the only success- 
ful method of conserving the greenstuff of 
the heavy yielding summer cereal crops, 
maize and the sorghums. Because the crop 
is cut earlier than in the case of hay, the 
protein content is still high, allowing the 
preparation of a product high in this valuable 
food constituent. Provided the temperature 
is kept within the usual working limits the 
vitamin A content is preserved much more 
completely, which is a valuable considera- 
tion in the feeding of dairy stock. 

The Procetses Involved in Ensilage. 

Crops for silage are cut while still succu- 
lent and containing plenty of sap, and except 
in the case of very watery crops such as 
kale, or cabbage, which are occasionally 
preserved in this way, are carted in before 
they wilt. Usually a reaper and binder or 
a maize binder is used, although a cane knife 
or mower may be used, the latter for cutting 
pasturage, or where no binder is available. 
1 he cut material is either carted or sweep- 
raked to the silo. Only as much crop as can 
be put into the silo in a day should be cut. 
Cutting should be done in the evening so 
that the crop will be kept in a moist con- 
dition by the early morning dews. 

Once placed in the silo the plant material 
is compressed, firstly by the weight of subse- 
quent additions placed above it and secondly 
by even tramping, either by men. or by 
horses or vehicles passing over it. This 
has the effect of expressing most of the air 
entrapped in the mass of cut fodder. 

Although the plants have been cut they 
are still alive and carrying out their life 
processes^ taking up oxygen from the air, 
burning” it in the same way as they do 
when growing, and “breathing out” carbonic 
acid gas. This process tends to speed up 


after cutting, and the rate is also increased 
if the temperature is raised. The process 
goes on until all of the air entrapped in 
the mass is exhausted, and as the mass is 
compacted and insulated so that the heat 
involved cannot escape, the heap gets hotter 
iii exactly the same way as does a manure 
heap or hay when stacked before properly 
dry. 

As this heating is going on, the life pro- 
cesses of moulds and bacteria which are 
present on the leaves, are also speeded up, 
and the bacteria produce small qualities 
of acid as by-products of their activities, the 
process being similar to the souring of milk. 
At the same time the tissues of the plant 
are broken down to some extent by the 
chemical activity within them. Starches are 
changed in part to sugar, and the proteins 
undergo some breakdown so that the digesti- 
bility of the product is to some extent 
improved. The crushing and softening of 
the plants due to pressure and chemical 
action also make the mass more palatable 
and easily digested by stock. 

Once the air entrapped in the green 
material is used up, the action of moulds 
ceases, although most of the bacteria which 
can live in the absence of air, continue to 
be active for a further time. At this period 
either the temperature of the mass has 
reached a high enough point to kill the plants 
and so prevent further heating, or else, 
further activity goes on until the cells 
collapse and lose their vital characteristics. 
The activities of the bacteria produce little 
heat. 

The amount of time during which this 
heating goes on depends upon the amount of 
air entrapped in the green material. If the 
crop material is thrown in loosely and not 
trampled, a large amount of air is entrapped, 
and the temperature rises higher than when 
well tramped and compacted, with conse- 
quent exclusion of air. The moisture con- 
tent of the plants put into the silo also affects 
the degree of heating as sappier material 
can he packed better, and the general ten- 
dency is for dry material to heat more than 
plants ensiled at the correct moisture content 
which is about 7 5 per. cent, moisture. 

The heating has three effects. The first 
of these is a softening of the plant tissues, 
which probably assists their compaction 
when weight is applied. The second has 
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been mentioned previously, that is, a speed- 
ing up of the life processes of both bacteria 
and other plant life present in the silo. 
These two effects both help in the production 
of a good silage. 

The third effect, however, is of a harm- 
ful nature, and in silage-making one attempts 
to minimise it as far as possible. In res- 
piring and burning up the air, the plants, 
moulds and bacteria draw on the sugar 
reserves in the plant to provide energy, thus 
reducing the amount of foodstuff left in the 
finished product, and hence its value as a 
source of energy when fed. This source of 
waste is always present, but is kept as low 
as possible by doing everything practicable 
to assist the compaction — adequate tramping 
in particular, the addition of weights, and, 
in some cases, chaffing of the greenstuff. 
Another bad effect of heating when the 
temperature becomes too high, is that the 
foodstuffs in the plant, particularly the 
valuable proteins — are rendered less 
digestible. 

The aim then, is to keep the temperature 
rise within as narrow a limit as practicable. 
It should never rise above about 120 deg. 
Fahr., and this is taken care of bv careful 
stacking and tramping. On occasions, the 
temperature may rise very much higher than 
this, greatly reducing the digestibility of the 
product and in extreme cases blackening it 
and making it very unpalatable or even 
worthless. 


, The Production of Acids in Silage. 

The preservation of crop material as 
silage is actually a pickling process similar 
to the preservation of pickled onions or 
gherkins in vinegar. The main preserving 
medium is lactic or milk acid, although 
acetic acid (the acid present in vinegar) is 
also found in reasonable concentrations in 
the finished product. These two acids are 
produced by the activity of bacteria present 
on the greenstuff when it is carted in from 
the paddock. They are always present in 
sufficient numbers to bring about fermenta- 
tion. 

As soon as the plant material begins to 
warm up. the rate of reproduction of the 
bacteria speeds up and acid is produced. A> 
soon as the air is used up, the action of 
moulds, which, if allowed to grow unchecked, 
cause extensive spoilage and loss, ceases, 
and the bacteria are the only organisms left 
alive. These micro-organisms are able to 
live and produce lactic acid up to quite high 
temperatures — higher than t hose usually 
attained in a silo. The lactic, acetic and 
other acids produced by these useful organ- 
isms are not harmful, as they assist in tin' 
preservation of the silage and are digested 
by the animal when the silage is eaten. 
Their activity goes on, building up more 
and more acid in the mass until finally the 
amount is so great that it suppresses the 
activity of the bacteria producing it. How- 
ever, in order that sufficient acid for preser- 
vation may be built up, the supply of sugar 
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- - • A size and type of iractor for every 
farm need; and a full range of power 
equipment for every kind of farming 

F OR the small farm and the big farm . . . for the small job 
and the big job . • . and for all different soil conditions, you’ll 
find the McCormick- Deering tractor and the RIGHT equip- 
ment to do your work faster, more efficiently, and more economi- 
cally. The full range of McCormick-Deering power equipment 
includes complete systems for most kinds of farming, including 
cane growing, vegetable and potato production, fruit and vine 
culture, mixed farming, pasture improvement and fodder conser- 
vation, as well as wheat farming. You’ll be wise to choose 
% McCormick-Deering power and equipment for YOUR farm . . . 
Mccormick'Deering Far m a ii MD A8is y°ur local International Harvester Agent to give you full 

information. 

See You Nearest International Harvester Agent 

VM-44 IMTKRMATfOMAL HAftVISTSft COMPANY OP AUWtAUA PTT. LTO* tlNC. IN VIC.) IN ALU CAPITAL CITlBS 



»®«P yow Savings 


ap and prices down 

BUY SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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The Brand for the Man on the Land 


For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have been supplying canvas goods of 
quality ,md value to the man on the land. Their famous “ABERDEEN** brand is 
lo-day * guarantee of good material, conscientious workmanship and long life. 


TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

BLINDS 



HAY STACK COVERS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

“ ABERDEEN ” Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 


Stocks of D.D.T. available 

One gallon tins of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four per cent.). Ready for immediate 
use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tins 8 /11 , plus frei ght. 

Foi further information, call , Write, or phone. 

SMITH COPELAND & CO. Ply. Ltd. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. ’PHONE M 4181. 


BELT LACES- 

THE BEST MEANS 
OF JOINING 
LEATHER BELTS 


[W A MGRby/cfE 



J 


Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Mangrovite Raw Hide Belt Laces combine safety, strength and flexibility and 
will keep your drives running smoothly and continuously. Every lace tested and 
strengthened and is of unvaried and excellent quality. Let us tell you about them. 
For Leather Belting, Raw Hide Belting, Round Belting, Mechanical Leathers, 
Leather and Grindery Specify “ MANGROVITE.” 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

( Charles Ludowici , Managing Director.) 

49 YORK STREET ( Square 0 ) SYDNEY 

Telegrams: “ MANGROVITE/' Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 Unas). 
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in the plant material must be sufficient. This 
is attained when the plants are cut at the 
right stage of growth, although in some 
cases additions of sugar, usually in the forrr 
of molasses, are made. The final concen- 
tration of acids built up lies somewhere 
about 2 per cent, with properly prepared 
silage. 

Spoilage in Silage. 

There is a type of bacteria present < n 
the greenstuff when it comes in from t e 
field, which acts in a deleterioi s fashion if 
allowed to grow in the silage. This par- 
ticular group is related to the organisms 
responsible for gas gangrene in wounds, and 
botulism. These bacteria can also live in 
the absence of air and can survive high 
temperatures, but they are unable to live in 
concentrations of acid present in a good 
or average quality silage. 

To counteract the activities of these bac- 
teria, it is essential that the concentration 
of acid in the product should be built up 
rapidly, so as to avoid low acid concentra- 
tions which favour them. Proteins and 
sugars in the plant are broken down through 
various agents, and if the spoilage bacteria 
are allowed to act on tiiese, putrefactive 
changes are brought about, accompanied 
by the production of a foul-smelling, vola- 
tile acid known as butyric acid which can be 
frequently smelt when butter goes rancid, 
or in silage which has gone sour. This acid 
is to some extent repulsive to stock, and 
they will refuse silage containing any quan- 
tity of it, although the actual damage is 
due to the putrefactive changes referred 
to. 

To assist in rapidly building up the acid 
concentration in the silage, the material used 
must contain sufiicent moisture and sugar 
to allow the lactic acid bacteria to act 
rapidly. Chaffing and the application of 
pressure, by increasing the rate of exudation 
of sap, assist in achieving this object, and 
provided sufficient sugar and moisture are 
present, the activities of butyric acid pro- 
ducing bacteria are usually stopped within 
two days of manufacture. 

With material deficient in sugar and mois- 
ture, two other methods of obtaining a 
rapid development of acid are used and will 
be described later. Briefly, they are the 
addition of mineral acids to the silage, and 
the addition of a cheap source of readily 


fermentable sugar, such as molasses, to the 
silage, dissolved in water to make a i or 2 
per cent, solution, thus assisting the acid 
formers to make rapid growth. In some 
countries both acid and molasses are added. 

Deterioration in Storage. 

Once an initial acid concentration of about 
i per cent, is built up, and the air excluded, 
the material is effectively preserved for a 
long period. Silage in pits has opened up 
in good condition up to twenty-three year? 
after ensiling, according to some records. 
The quality of the silage is found to he 
directly related to a high acid concentra- 
tion in the final product. As already stated, 
the concentration of acetic and lactic acids 
in go d silage would be about 2 per cent. 

The two dangers that silage is subject to, 
once this acid concentration is built up, are 
water logging, in the case of pit and trench 
silos, and mould damage. Seepage water 
getting in through the soil will wash out 
valuable ingredients from the silage in 
trench or pit silos, while floods may cause 
damage also, especially if the soil is not pro- 
perly filled and well banked up above 
ground level. 

Once air gets into the silo, moulds and 
yeasts are introduced, and are able to grow, 
attacking the lactic acid. They feed on u 
causing a change in its chemical compo- 
sition. and thus reduce the concentration. 
“ Mouldy'’ silage in itself is repulsive to 
stock and can cause digestive trouble, but the 
reduction in acid concentration brought 
about in moulding also allows the putri ty- 
ing organisms which have survived (in an 
inactive form) during the curing process 
to commence growing again, thus destroying 
the product. 

Mould damage may also come about if 
the filling of the silo takes place inter- 
mittently. A certain amount of moulding 
always takes place at the surface of the 
silage or green material, where it is exposed 
to air. If material is placed in the silo and 
left for several days before later additions 
are made, a band of mouldy silage will be 
found in the final product, coinciding with 
the top of the first filling. Quick filling 
helps to prevent this source of loss, and also 
helps in compacting the material quickly, 
•with consequent rapid exclusion of air. 
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Some loss is inevitable in silage making, 
through seepage and moulding. In a tower 
silo, for instance, the top of the silo to a 
depth of 6 inches or more becomes mouldy 
since it is in contact with the air. The 
mouldy material shrinks and is more per- 
vious to air than compact silage, so the 
depth to which moulding goes on continues 
to become greater as time goes on. To over- 
come this loss, it is a common practice to 
top off a silo with rough material, such as 


The compression of the material in the 
silo also squeezes out some of the sap from 
the plants in it, and this juice trickles down 
through the silo towards the bottom, collect- 
ing and forming a rather smelly, sloppy 
mess in the bottom layer. This juice con- 
tains material dissaved in it which would 
he useful as a f< dstuff, if in an edible 
form, and this waste should therefore, be 
prevented as much as possible. When some 
portion of the crop that is being cut to fill 



Inspecting a Pit Silo at Gilgandra. 


frosted portions of the crop, which are of 
poor quality, poor weed and grass growth, 
or “cocky” chaff. The addition of weights, 
in the form of fence posts or sacks of soil 
also reduces the losses through mould action 
at the top of the silo. The practice of 
covering the silage at the top of a tower or 
pit silo with a cover of boards weighed down 
with soil or timbers, is carried out in some 
countries, and might be advantageous where 
the silo is not to be opened for some time. 

{To be ( 


a tower silo is drier than the rest, through 
frosting or greater maturity, it is an advan- 
tage if this can be placed in the bottom half 
of the silo rather than at the top. As it 
contains less moisture, dry material does 
not lose sap and frequently will absorb quite 
a lot of the juice from subsequent moister 
additions placed over it. Usually, however, 
practical considerations make it necessary 
for the drier material to be placed in last, 
because the crop is maturing during cutting, 
thus losing some of its sappiness. 
itinued.) 


A continuity of feed supply should be the aim 
of every dairy farmer. He cannot look to 
improved pastures alone to meet the situation, for 
the growth of pastures, even with the best of 
management, is largely dependent upon the 
seasons. The more the production of pastures 
is increased, the greater is the need for conserved 
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fodders to equalise the supply of feed not only as 
between good and bad years, but throughout the 
different seasons of a normal year. The ideal 
combination for the dairy farm is fodder conserva- 
tion, pasture improvement and the cultivation 
of fodder crops. 
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PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE *’ 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes . . . # 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“ Asbestos House,” York & Barrack Sts., Sydney 
( Box 3935 V., CkP.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


s m 




PETROL « KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


The ideal engines for general farm use. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — Low First Cost — Low 
Operating Costs — Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust* 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 


Other “M.V” Line a Include: — Shearing Machinery , Milking Machinery , Petrol and 
Kerosene Engines , Diesel Engines , Orchard Sprays , Irrigation Plants , Sawbenches. 

«— .= MOFFAT - VIRTUE LTD. 

Virtue, Sydney. 

Telephone: FF 1201 


ENGINEER 


MANUFACTURER' 

EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY 


MACHINERY merchant 

N.S.W. 
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F RUIT GROWING. 

MANURING OF CITRUS TREES. 

R. J. Benton, Special Fruit Instructor. 


WHEN manuring citrus trees, it is necessary to 
vary the amount of fertiliser applied to suit the 
districts in which frees are growing and also 
ihe kind of citrus tree. 

Generally, the basic materials from which 
inland soils have been derived are much 
richer than those from which coastal soils 
have developed, and, in addition, inland 
soils have not been leached to the same 
degree as coastal soils. 

It appears from the meagre experimental 
data available that larger quantities of fer- 
tiliser are necessary for lemon trees than 
for oranges, particularly where conditions 
favour the lemons bearing continuous crops 
throughout the year. Emperor mandarin, 
if fertilised as heavily as oranges, tends 
to bear heavy alternate crops of small, low- 
grade fruit, and in extreme cases, the tree 
may “scald” in heavy cropping years. 

Applications Required Inland. 

As a result of the greater and more varied 
fertility of inland soils (and of the richer 
coastal loams also), the only fertilisers 
necessary in these areas are those contain- 
ing nitrogen. This nutrient is most cheaply 
obtained in sulphate of ammonia, but other 
common sources of nitrogen are nitrate of 
soda, which contains about ]6 per cent., 
blood and bone (from 5 to 7 per cent.), 
castor meal (4 per cent.), bone dust (3 A 
per cent.). 

Large sized trees capable of bearing over 
7 or 8 cases of fruit, should receive from 
150 to 200 lb. of nitrogen per acre. To 
supply 100 lb. nitrogen per acre requires 
500 lb. sulphate of ammonia, or 625 lb. 
nitrate of soda, or 2,000 lb. (5 per cent.) 
blood and bone, or 2,500 lb. castor meal, 
etc. 

Coastal Applications. 

In coastal soils, however, especially the 
light sandy loams, it is necessary that 
materials other than nitrogen should also 
be applied to citrus trees. Potash appears to 
be essential and probably other elements 
not yet considered important, such as 


magnesium, manganese, zinc and calcium, 
etc., are required. 

Trees in coastal areas annually fertilised 
for a few years with single nitrogen fer- 
tilisers show an unhealthy appearance, and 
best tree health is apparent where growers 
use a variety of fertilisers and/or add new 
soil occasionally to their orchards. This 
better tree condition is the result of supply 
of other nutrients, in addition to nitrogen. 

It is recommended, therefore, that mixed 
fertilisers should mainly he used for citrus 
trees growing in naturally poor soils — 
especially mixtures containing nitrogen, 
largely in organic form, and potash in 
addition, ('are should he taken to ensure 
that the quantity of nitrogen applied per 
acre is as already indicated above. 

Phosphatic Fertilisers. 

Phosphoric manures are not apparently 
necessary for citrus trees, except in such 
quantities as are required for utilisation by 
green manure crops. It appears that the 
phosphoric acid needs of the trees are 
supplied during most of the year from 
residual quantities in the soil, and as this 
nutrient does not leach, its special applica- 
tion to citrus trees is unnecessary in any 
district. 

Placement of Fertilisers. 

Where citrus trees are thrifty and of 
mature size, it is probable that the root 
systems occupy the whole of the area of 
land. In such instances the fertilisers should 
be applied to the whole of the land. 

In the case of young trees and also aged 
trees which arc unthrifty, it is probable that 
the effective root system lies mainly in the 
area covered by each tree’s foliage. In such 
instances, fertiliser applications should he 
confined to that area. Great can* must 
always be exercised in distributing very 
evenly, highly concentrated fertilisers such 
as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
as uneven distribution may cause serious 
root injury. 
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Recommendations. 

Apply to citrus trees grown inland from 
1 50 to 200 lb. nitrogen per acre per annum 
on large trees. Apply a similar quantity 
to trees in less fertile soils on the coast, and 
in addition up to 2 cwt. of potash. In the 
latter area, variation in the form of nitrogen 
used each year seems advisable. 

In all districts, encourage a growth of 
green manure crop — usually in autumn — 


[March 1 , 1947 . 

by applying from 1 to 2 cwt. of superphos- 
phate per acre. 

Apply nitrogenous fertilisers in late 
winter or early spring. If a very soluble 
form of nitrogen is used in very permeable 
soils, divide the annual amount for appli- 
cation into two or three portions, applying 
them in early spring, summer and early 
autumn for preference, or at least in early 
spring and summer. 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

( Continued from page So.) 

H. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 


Pruning the Apple. 


PRUNING js a process of direction and regula- 
tion of tree growth to suit the purposes of the 
commercial grower. 

Contrary to a somewhat widespread belief 
amongst the uninitiated, pruning by itself has 
little to do with making the trees bear. Apple 
trees will bear fruit even if never pruned, but 
amongst other disadvantages they assume incon- 
venient shapes and sizes for economical working 
and tend to produce irregular crops of, mostly, 
unpopular and therefore unprofitable sizes. The 
primary object of pruning is to correct, as far 
as possible, all these faults. 



A Well- grown IS. year*. old Granny Smith 
Apple Tree. 

Trained from planting along commercial lines. 


Probably no phase of apple growing has 
given rise to so much controversy as prun- 
ing, but one important fact which is evident 



In Favourable Location* Tree* Receiving Little 
or no Pruning Become Large and Willowy. 

Frequently too large for economical handling. 


in all considerations of pruning is that no 
one stereotyped method of treatment is 
likely 'to be completely satisfactory through- 
out all districts of the State — or even 
throughout one district. Climate, stock, soil, 
age and vigour of trees, variety, etc., all 
have important influences on the methods of 
pruning to be adopted. Therefore the intel- 
ligent grower will treat his trees more or 
less as individuals, and adapt his pruning 
methods to the individual characteristics of 
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Granny Smith Trees Compared. 

Left , — A tree pruned for five years by the hard cutting method. 

Tree pruned for five years by a system of liberal treatment of laterals and leaders. 


the tree and the needs of the crop in 
immediate prospect and future crops — up to 
two and even three years ahead. 

Young trees in particular need special 
attention in the way of pruning. Apple 
trees tend to make their strongest growth 
in their early and unproductive years and, 
therefore, the time to ensure a good, large 
and solid framework to carry the future 
crops is during those years. After bearing 
commences, framework development still 
continues and the regulation of fruit bear- 
ing is added to the direction of wood growth. 
Both of these objectives can be achieved 
best by moderate and regular pruning which 
does not proceed according to some rule of 
thumb, but is based on understanding of the 
tree , s habits of growth and tolerance of its 
inclinations* 

Two types of pruning call for adverse 
comment.. The first is the system of annual 
hard cutting adopted by odd growers here 
and there under the impression that the 
harder they cut the better their trees will 
grow, and the second is the system of prac- 
tically no pruning at all, or, at best, spas- 


modic pruning. Both are extremes, but of 
the two the firstmentioned is possibly the 
more detrimental to the trees’ health and 
cropping in the long run. 

Hard cutting usually resolves itself into a 
system of over-heavy thinning out of new 
wood and cutting the remainder hard back 
to short stubs. If continued for a few years 
such a method can result in a serious stunt- 
ing of the tree, and in the past has been 
an important contributing factor to the 
“stagginess” or premature ageing of apple 
trees. On the other hand, systems involving 
little or no pruning tend — especially in good 
soils — to produce trees too large and willowy 
for economic handling in the way of spray- 
ing, picking, etc., and there is a natural 
tendency towards alternate cropping as the 
trees get older. In the warmer areas also 
such trees sooner or later become badly sun- 
scalded owing to the bending over of limbs 
under crop. 

Whatever system of pruning is adopted 
the cardinal facts of tree growth should be 
kept in mind, namely that leaf production 
depends on root growth, root growth 
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depends on foliage area, wood growth 
depends on both leaves and roots; and in 
turn fruit production depends on all three 
factors. Thus all are indissolubly linked 
together, and therefore any system of indis- 
criminate cutting which ignores these facts 
is unlikely to lead to a satisfactory outcome. 


Reworking of Apple Trees. 

Large numbers of trees of non-com- 
mercial varieties have been reworked in 
New South Wales in the past decade or two, 
but there are still many which could with 
profit be grafted to better varieties. Although 
high prices for fruit tend to make this need 
less obvious, it is certain that the future can 
be faced more confidently when the orchard 
is producing only the best varieties. 

A variety may be non-commercial in a 
particular area, not because it is out of date, 
but because it is misplaced and not doing 
its best in that particular place. 

Grubbing out may be the only wise course 
when the trees are weak, stunted or in a 
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F« mcuM Worked to Deiiciotu. 

The top of each limb has been strap grafted, and the 
remainder of the tree side grafted. 


distressed condition, or when the site is 
seriously eroded. Attempts to rework such 
trees are not likely to succeed. If the trees 
are vigorous and healthy, one or other of 
the various systems of reworking which have 
been tried and proved can usually be con- 
fidently recommended. 

Systems and Methods of Reworking. 

Two systems of reworking may be em- 
ployed in changing one variety to another, 
viz. (a) stump-grafting, ( b ) re-furnishing. 

In stump-grafting the tree is de-headed to 
within 2 or 3 feet of the ground, and the 
stubs of the main limbs grafted by means of 
the strap graft, supplemented by bark grafts. 
The method is simple and expeditious, but in 
most areas the severe de-heading necessary 
is frequently a predisposing factor to the 
invasion of one or other of the wood rot 
fungi, and also it is usually anything from 
live to seven years before the new tree can 
be brought back to satisfactory hearing 
again. 

With the re-furnishing method the main 
framework of the tree is kept intact, the 



The Same Tree Four Year* Later. 
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SHELL Research in the Orchard 

You will find Shell research men out on the land year after year, accumulating 
new data on the life and habits of all pests that attack trees, blossom or fruit, 
and experimenting to improve ways of destroying the pests. 

Further, you will find fully equipped Shell laboratories in capital cities, with 
specialised equipment for carrying the field scientists’ researches still further. 

Finally, in Shell plants and refineries you will find additional scientists who 
make sure that every improvement perfected by the field and laboratory 
scientists comes to you in Shell Spraying Oils — to improve the quality and 
quantity of your crop . 

You can be sure of 
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and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-like 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There's a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered, to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 
ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 

Illustrated is the new 
" D.C.M . Never - 
tire" Tractor-powered 



Dangar, Gedye t Malloch ltd 

Malloch House, 10*14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., Lismore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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A Stump .grafted Tree. 

Note the number of scions used andffoliage left 
b< low grafts. 


limbs being only cut back a relatively short 
distance and then grafted. In addition to 
the ends of the main limbs, grafts are 
inserted at intervals of a foot or so through- 
out the rest of the framework, small limbs 
and lateral growth being used, or where 
such are not available the graft may be 
inserted directly into the main limb itself. 
Such a method naturally takes considerably 
more time to do, but against that is the fact 
that refurnished trees, if handled correctly 
during subsequent pruning, can be brought 
into bearing again in approximately two to 
three years, or less than half the time 
required for stump grafts. 

In addition such trees are not as suscep- 
tible to wood rot infection ; thus the advan- 
tages far outweigh the single disadvantage 
of increased cost. 

A recently published leaflet entitled “Re- 
working Apple and Pear Trees” is available 
from the Division of Information of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is up-to-date 
and describes fully the methods which have 
been widely and successfully used in this 
State. 


The Control of Pests and Diseases. 

The control of parasitic diseases and 
pests is one of the major jobs on any 
orchard. The efficient orchardist should 
make himself acquainted with the more 
common troubles and the life histories of 
each in order to appreciate the necessity for 
varying the control measures according to 
the particular disease or pest to be dealt 
with. 

Indiscriminate spraying is useless — the 
first step in plant troubles is diagnosis, so 
that appropriate measures may be taken. 
Insecticides, as a rule, are of no use against 
fungous diseases, nor are fungicides gener- 
ally of use against insects. 

Effective spraying calls for the use of a 
good spray pump and satisfactory material, 
but it also involves a knowledge of the 
enemies to be treated and of the remedies 
found to be most effective, the preparation 
of these remedies, and the proper time for 
their application. Spraying will prevent 
most fungous diseases, but it will not cure 
plants which are already badly affected. It 
will not restore the leaves after they have 
been eaten off by caterpillars — though by 
removing the caterpillars it may allow a tree 
or plant to put forth further growth. Nor 
are the best results always obtained the 



Granny Smith Apple ahowing Chemically-treated 
Codling Moth Band in Poeition. 
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first year, especially when spraying for 
fungous diseases. 

Success in spraying will only be obtained 
by thorough attention to details. The spray 
must actually reach every point which it 
is intended to protect or every insect it is 
intended to kill. The use of nozzles suited 
to the various sprays and to the result 


nozzle as a mist-like spray and the nozzle 
need not be held so close to the object. With 
either type of nozzle, however, thorough- 
ness of application is the important point. 

Orchard Sanitation. 

Many growers are content to depend on 
spraying alone to control the various diseases 




Spray in g for the 
control of Peat* 
and Diseaaer on 
a Large Batlow 
Orchard. 




desired is important. Contact insecticides 
should, in most cases, be applied in a 
drenching manner with a coarse nozzle and 
a high pressure; fungicides and stomach 
poison insecticides can be applied with a fine 
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and pests, but in many instances, orchard 
sanitation measures designed to prevent the 
spread or carry-over from one season to 
another of fungous spores or insects, play 
( Continued on page 151 .) 
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NOTHING CAN TOUCH ROTARY TILLAGE! 



THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

The Howard "D.H.22 M Tractor combined with 4% ft. hoe. 

Think of it ! In the one rotary action the soil is 
enriched with surface weeds, chopped into a fine 
fertilising humus and worked in; land is levelled, 
cleared of the gutters and runways which speed 
erosion. 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — sends 
profits up! 

N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: 

YORK MOTOR 

PTY. LTD. fine, in Vfc.) 

101-111 William Street, Sydney. v Phone FA 6621. 
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A Section of Yates’ Modern Seed Testing Laboratory. 

PROFITABLE CROPS 

from 

YA TES ' Reliable SEEDS 

OUCCESSFUL growers know that everything depends on the source of the seed 
^ supply, that on the quality of the seed received is risked the whole of the season’s 
work. They know too there can be no profit in crops grown from inferior or untested 
seed. 

For well over half a century market growers of New South Wales have insisted 
on Yates Reliable Seeds, knowing full well that in this modern seed organization 
nothing is left to chance. 

And more than that, Yates are already leading the way in post-war progress 
with the introduction of new varieties, Great Lakes Lettuce for example, and we are 
now testing others for next year. 

All these factors mean extra profit to the progressive grower. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia's Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Telephone MA 6771. 


Box 2707, G.P.O. 
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Seed Wheat, Oats and Barley for 1947 Sowing. 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT has been decided to publish again this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat, 
oats and barley who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 

Apollo . — 


Coddington, C. E. & A. R., Moulton Farm, 
Harden. 

Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Baldwin . — 

Marshall, A. 0 . & B. C., “Pinelodge," Cano- 
witidra. 

Trcngrove, C. D., “Hillview," Koorawatha. 
Watson Est. E. W., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, Young. 

Barvicja . — 

Capps, A. E., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale," Cowra. 

Bencubbin . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo," Ardlelhan. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola," Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, J. W., “Uley/' Ardlethan. 

Elder, J. L., “Rockhall Mains/' Kamarah. 
Carroll, F. J., “Killara," Ardlethan. 

Richens, T. E., “Warrawee," Ardlethan. 
Turnbull, J., & Son, “Sherwood Park/’ Ardle- 
than. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View/' Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, F. A., “Uley," Ardlethan. 
Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton," Ariah Park. 
Renshaw, C., “Boogadah," Binnaway. 

Heath, H. H„ “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

Rowbotham Bros., Box Valley, Dunedoo. 
Sullivan, T. P., Dunedoo. 

Hookway, S., “La Questa," Leadville. 
Deutcher, Les., Eden, Birriwa. 

Ewin, C., “Fenella," Birriwa. 

Granger, F. H., Black Hill, Birriwa. 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C, “Pinelodge," Cano- 
windra. 

Ward, G., “Girrawheen/* Grenfell. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside,” Grenfell. 

Wood, K., “Boongalla," Rocky Glen, via Coona- 
barabran. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka," Gugaldie. 

Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, R. £>., Brocklesby. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W M & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Adams, A. H., Farm 161, Stoney Point, via 
Leeton. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale," Cowra. 

Ashworth, E. J., Landawne, Bathurst Road. 
Arnold, R., Farm Corbie Hill Road, Leeton. 


Bencubbin. — continued. 

Baker, M., Tcmora. 

Blythe, D., North Groongal, Carrathool. 
Bowditch, C., Farm 1390, Hanwood. 

Boxsell, L. B., “Cherry Wood," Cullinga Mines, 
via Wallendbeen. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 
Cuthbcrt, H. IT., Grong Grong. 

Cooper, S. J., Rock Dale, Barmedman. 

Davy's Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

Davidson, D., Calitris, Young. 

Denyer, A. N., Mimosa Road, Temora. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines," Gumble. 

Dickie, Mrs. A., Rox 106, VV, Griffith. 
Edwards, J., Eglington. 

Elliott, H. O., “Fairfield," New Grenfell Road, 
Forbes. 

Forsythe, J. G., “Gwandolan," Cootamundra. 
Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon," Road Mail Box: 
519, Leeton. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla," Forbes Road, Gren- 
feH. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Vale," West Wyalong. 
Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks," Barmedman. 
Kendall Est., B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle," Trundle. 
Marchington, S., Box 618 KK, Griffith. 
McDowell, E. J., Purlewaugh, Ulamambri. 
Mullens Bros., Goragilla, Binnaway. 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood,” Eugowra Road, 
Parkes. 

Mailer, R. V., Trundle Park, Bogan Gate Road, 
Trundle. 

O'Neill, W. A., “Yarra," Cowra. 

O’Neill & Bowlding, “Frogmore," Est., Frog- 
more. 

Pfitzner, A., Stack Pool. Goolgowi. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn," New Grenfell 
Road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, E. 1 ., “Green Hills," New Grenfell 
road. Forbes. 

Reynolds, S. R. & Bellamy, “Burrawong," Cum- 
nock. 

Stephens, E. F., Farm 1079, Murrami. 

Scott, W. J., Lansdowne, Bathurst Road. 
Trotman, R. E., “Norton," New Grenfell road. 
Forbes. 

Tremain, W., Obley-road, Yeoval 
Thompson, J. & Patton, T., “Baroona," West 
Wyalong. 

Wells, W., Goolgowi. 

Windus. L. R., Cudal. 

Watts. W. C., Gumble, via Manildra. 

Wallace Bros., “Dungavan,” Tcmora. 
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Bencubbin. — continued. 

Young, J.. “Southern Wood,” Cumnock. 

Young, C R.. “Hillcrest,” Ulamambri. 
Trcvaskis, C. L., and Turner, W. T., “Yarran 
Lea,” Ariah Park. 

Trevaskis, E., “Yarran Lea,” Ariah Park. 
Mann, R. S., “Ocean View,” Lake Cargelligo. 
Rumble, F. D., “Weventure,” Muttama. 
Gorham, A. A., “Oak Hill,” Boorowa. 
Armstrong, H., “Allendale,” Boorowa. 
Armstrong, K., “Heathfield,” Boorowa. 
Holden, T., Box 210, Griffith. 

Heath. E. A., “Acres,” via Yenda. 

Doyle, J. O., Yenda. 

Goldberg, S., Griffith. 

Dennis, S. A., c.o. D. L. Cox, Private Bag, 
Narrandera-road, Wagga. 

Westman, S., Clifton Park, Euberta. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Bradley, P., Dullah, via Coolamon. 

Brcdin, R. W., Aklerbury, Coolamon. 

Hignian Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 
Edwards, II. T., Pullitop. 

Woods, W. J.. Burrandana. 

Jenkins, C. D„ Kvalla, Burrandana. 

Johnston, G. J., Fair view, Burrandana. 
Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah. 

Taber, C. J., Glcnburn, R.M.B. 185, Collin- 
gullic. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie. 

Kanaley, S. J., flazeldene, Marinna. 

Mitchell and O’Halloran, R.M.B. 340, Albury- 
road, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Croudace, K. P. B., Waverley, Mangoplah. 
Dart, C. S., Temora-road, Old Junee. 

Carlon, Ron., Arcaroola, Old Junee. 

Smith Bros., Brooklyn. Ladysmith. 

Scott, H. U., Buccleuch, Coreinbob. 

Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Pou Iter, E., Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Lockwood and Baker, Compton, Gregadoo. 
Leonard Bros., “Sommerfield,” Birriwa. 

Erwin, Mr., “Fenella,” Birriwa. 

Bur’ e, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Deutchcr, Mr., “Eden,” Birriwa. 

Rains, S. V., “Mongarlow,” Birriwa. 

Gudgeon, Mr.. Gulgong. 

Gleeson, Mr., Stony Creek, Cooyal. 

Ryan, J. M. and J. J., “Clandora,” Berrigan. 
Thornton and Sons, Spring Farm. Berrigan. 
Moore, C., Finley-road, Deniliquin. 

McRae, W., Urangeline East. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Altmier, J., Splitter’s Creek (Albury). 
Scheetz, I. P., Brocklesby. 

Schilg, S. and K., Burrumbuttock. 

Paech, L. R., Walla. 

Moll, G., Gerogery. 

Mazzocchi, J. J., Culcaim. 

Montague. J. A., The Rock. 

Howard, E. C., Yerong Creek. 

Barker, E. J. H., Walbmidrie. 

Hutson. F. J., Walbundrie. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Scott, W. J., Henty 
Obst, K., Lockhart. 

Leddin, D., Urangeline East 
Leischke, I. J., Walla. 

Leischke, T. A., Walla. 
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Bencubbin. — continued. 

Hutchings, G. F., Yerong Creek. 

Smith, G., Cookardinia. 

Schulz, F. G., Henty. 

Newton, D., Urangeline East. 

Inwood, A. N., “Toulon,” Glanmire, via 
Bathurst. 

Bobin . — 

Reid, G . Moorwartha. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Brown W., Daysdale. 

Henderson, J. H., The Rock. 

Leischke, J S., Walla. 

Leischke, I. J., Walla. 

Bredin, R. W., Alderhury, Coolamon. 

Seymour Bros., Rocky Hill, Marrar. 

Boothey, O. H., Coromondel, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Boothey, L. H., St. Alban’s, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Turner, W. A., Iona, Old Junee. 

Bordan.— 

Stewart, J. 1 -., “Mcroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holm wood, via Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

Barber, A. E., “Embrosc,” Baldry. 

Balcombc, H. J., “Pekoona,” Toogong. 

Cullen Bros., Harden. 

Davis, O. P., “The Pines,” Gumble. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Bag 
510, Lecton. 

Killick, K. P., “Illawa,” Galong. 

Kelly, W. G., “The Oaks,” Barmedman. 

Lodge, C. E., “Ellcrslie,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Love, R. B., “Yarrabundle,” Trundle. 

McLaren. R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Malcolm, A. D., Farm 1039, Colando, via Lecton. 
McCormack, A., Farm 159, Stoney Point, via 
Lecton 

Quodling, W. J., “Garangery,” Corbie Hill road, 
via Leeton. 

Russell. L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Watts, E. R.. Bald Hills. Manildra. 

Holden, T., Box 2 to, Griffith. 

Delaney, F. C., 39 Banna-avenue, Griffith. 

White, H., c.o. A. Rowlands, “Hilton,” Man- 
durama. 

Tipping, A., Bowden Farm, Tooyal North. 
Maloney, estate P. J., Kincora, Coolamon. 
Menzies, P., Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Edwards, H. T., Pullitop. 

Beazley, L., Glenorchy, Albury-road. 

Carlon, Ron, Arcaroola, Old Junee. 

Flanagan, T. M., Yallambee, Ladysmith. 
Caldwell, J. D., and Sons, Berrigan. 

Whiley and Purser, Mjllthorpe. 

McPhillamy Bros., P. 0 . Box 30, Oberon. 
Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Paech. E. J., Henty. ; 

Leischke, J. S., Walla. 

Hutchings, G. F„ Yerong Creek. 

Gardiner, N., King's Plains, via Blayney. 
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Bor dan. — continued. 

Gardiner, A. K., King's Plains, via Blayney. 
Gordon, G., Moorilda, via Newbridge. 
Edwards, G., “Terlea,” Box 15, Newbridge. 
Toohey, A. and Masters, A., Barry, via Blay- 
ney. 

Blazley, R., Carcoar. 

Blazley, II., Carcoar. 

Burns, W., “Goongirwarrie," Carcoar. 
Stonestreet, E. E., Greghamstown, via Blayney. 
Marriott, W., Box 30, Millthorpe. 

Pearce, G. W., “Springfield," Orange. 


Bungulla . — 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Trevaskis, E., “Yarran Lea," Ariah Park. 


Charter . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi," Pallamallawa. 
Jenkins, C. D., Kyalla, Burrandana. 
Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Read, G., Wyrilla, Uranquinty. 

Reynoldson, A., “Carramar," Berrigan. 
Moore, R. A. and J. M., Cullivel. 


Dundee . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton," Beckom. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara," Ardlethan. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View," Ardlethan. 
Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W„ & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Barrett, G. & C., Woodridge, Manildra. 
Langfield, R., Morongla. 

Quinn, W. A., “Inglewood," Young. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Furnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Bradley, P., Dullah, via Coolamon. 

Menzies, P.. Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Edwards, H. T., Pullitop. 

Main, G., jnr., Ardrossan, Illabo. 

Mitchell and O’Halloran, R.M.B. 340, Albury- 
road, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Macrae, A. J., Lucerne Vale, Mangoplah. 
Croudace, K. P. B., Waverley, Mangoplah. 
Rodham, J. H., Uranquinty. 

Warren, W., Ellwood, Illabo. 

Shelly, A. W., Howlong. 

J ames, A. C., Yeron^ Creek, 
lewton, D., Urangeline East. 

Sellwood, R. C., Urangeline East. 

Clancy, j., Urangeline East. 

Pearce, R., Corowa. 

Reid, G. D.. Moorwartha. 

Scheetz, I. P., Brocklesby. 

Schilg, S and K., Burrumbuttock. 

Schilg, O., Burrumbuttock. 

Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Murphy, A. G., Henty. 

Munro, D., Daysdale. 

Patey, R., Daysdale. 


Echo . — 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood," Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 


Eureka . — 

Bradford, R. & V., “Cooringle," Nubba, via 
- Wallendbeen. 

Cartwright, F. C., “Boundary Villa," Sebas- 
topol. 

Renshaw, C., “Boogadah," Binnaway. 
Stapleton, H., “Gundamain,” Cudal. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Murphey, W. T., Yerong Creek. 

Proctor, Mrs. F. J., Bungowannah. 

Smith, G., Cookardinia. 

Moore, R. A and J. M., Cullivel. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Tresco Farming Co., Box 624, Griffith. 
Woodside, J., Borcc Plains, Griffith. 


Eureka 2 . — 

Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton," Ariah Park. 
Ridley, J., Hilltop, Collingullie. 


Fcdweb . — 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Moore, R. A. and J. M., Cullivel. 

Coon, J. A., “Homeleigh," Coonabarabran. 


Ford . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola," Ardlethan. 

Carroll, F. J., “Killara," Ardlethan. 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 
Walker, F. W., “Glenelg,” Canowindra. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside," Grenfell. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Profiling, W., Moorwartha. 

Hutson, F. O., Walbundrie. 

Balcombe, H. J., “Pekoona," Toogong. 
Balcombe, R. A. H., “Sussex," Toogong. 
Bendle, W. J., “Bankside," Monteagle. 
Coddington, H. G., “Invergowrie," Young. 
Davis, O. P., “The Pines," Gumble. 

Gray, F. A., “Sterling Chase," Cudal. 

Glenn, A., Farm 1428, Murrami. 

Hart, J. K., Lagoona, Galong. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie," Wallendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H., Baldrv. 

Johnson, T., Farm 348, Wamoon. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla," Forbes-road, Gren- 
fell. 

King, F. R., Farm 388, Wamoon. 

Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galong. 

Langfield, R., Morongla. 

Martens, C. F., “Quamby," Grenfell-road, 
Young. 

Murray, R. S., “Maryville," Cudal. 

Marchington, S., Box 618KK, Griffith. 

Rickets, C. T., “Peak View," Young. 
Stapleton, H.. “Gundamain," Cudal. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Tremain, W., Obley-street, Yeoval. 

Thornberry, L. C., “Waverty," Private Bag, 
Cudal. 
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Watson, Est. E. U., South Greenbank, Thud- 
dungra, via Young. 

Howard, G., Springdale. 

Gordon, T. f “Godolphin,” East Guyong. 
Bennett. J. W., “Taringa,” Box 15, Blayney 
(Vittoria Mail Service, via Blayney). 
Saundry, L. W., Millthorpe. 

Hutson, F. J., Walbundrie. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Pearce, R., Corowa. 

Moll, G., Gerogery. 

Schilg, O., Burrumbuttock. 

Warren, R. H., The Rock. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Burke, Mr., “Durrie,” Birriwa. 

Furnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Johnston, C. J., Fairview, Burrandana. 
Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah. 
Brunskill, A., Allonby, Wagga. 

Harper, estate A., Waratah, Albury-road, 
Wagga. 

Croudace, K. P. B., Waverley, Mangoplah. 
Cotterell, Mr., Ladysmith. 

Warren, W., Ellwood, Illabo. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie. 

White, H., c.o. A. Rowlands, “Hilton,” Man- 
durama. 

Freudenstein, R. D. and B., “The Ranch/’ 
Greenthorpe. 

Trevaskis, C. L. and Turner, W. T., “Yarran 
Lea,” Ariah Park. 


Gabo . — 

McColl & Sons, H. O., “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, 
Grenfell. 

Kendall, Est. B. W. J., Lulworth, Murrum- 
burrah. 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 
Rickets, C. T., Peak View, Youn 
Rathbone, R., Box 101, Griffith. 

Tipping, A., Bowden Farm, Tooyal North. 
Firnell, A. A., Aldersyde, R.M.B. 204, Coola- 
mon. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolamon. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 
Brunskill, A., Allonby, Wagga. 

Bartlett, G., Avondale, Coolamon. 

Schultz, F, G., Henty. 

Ghurka . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Baker, M., Temora. 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 

Mohr, H. Q., Glengarrie, Mangoplah. 

Holden, T., Box 210. Griffith. 

Delaney, F. C., 39 Banna-avenue, Griffith. 
Barbour, S., Box 15, Griffith. 

Gular . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Hutson, F. O., Walfmndrie. 

Barker, E. J., Walbundrie. 

Hutson, F. J., Walbundrie. 

Burke, Mr., "Durrie ” Birriwa. 
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Javelen . — 

McLaren, R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 


Koala.— 

Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

McEvoy, j., “Levuka,” Bugaldie. 

Cassells, W. T., “Omagh,” Frogmore. 

Carey, J. & Sons, Numalla, via Trundle. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Hurle, A. M., Grogan. 

Killick, K. P., “Illawa,” Galong. 

Johnson, R. R., “Umarla,” Forbes-road, Gren- 
fell. 

McClintock, M., Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Russell, L. J., Morongla. 

Rowlands, C. J., “Green Hills,” New Grenfell 
road, Forbes. 

Rowlands, K., “Wilverlyn,” New Grenfell road, 
Forbes. 

Trotman, R. E., “Norton,” New Grenfell road, 

Forbes. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Campbell, C. C, Henty. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

Menzies, P., Dunrobin, Coolamon. 

Seymour Bros., Rocky Hill, Marrar. 

Bartlett, G., Avondale, Coolamon. 

Poulter, E., Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Kondut . — 

Mel aren, R. W., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 


Nabazua . — 

O’Donoghue, J., Yerong Creek. 

Pusa 4. — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 
Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Ranee . — 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Caldwell, J. D. and Sons, Berrigan. 


Ranee 4H. — 

Pearce, R., Corowa. 


Rapier . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C, “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Amos, A. J., “Rockdale,” Cowra. 

Herbert, T. J., “Carnarvon,” Road Mail Bag 
519, Leeton. 

Hodges, C. H. & Sons, Baldry. 

Jones, E. G., “Renee Valley,” West Wyalong. 
Langfield, R., Morongla. 
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TWO GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
FOR AUTUMN CULTIVATION 

THE BUZACOTT REVERSIBLE DISC PLOUGH 

Ideal for 

Pasture 

Furrowing 

• Anti - Side - Draught 
and Neck - Weight 
Eliminator. 

• Easy to adjust for 
Breast or Undercut. 

• Bites in any position 
on any class of soil to 
depth of 5-10 inches. 

• For Clean, Even 
Work and Easy 

Draught. For Immediate Delivery. 



THE OFFSET TANDEM DISC CULTIVATOR 



Tractor Hitch. 

Designed for Heavy 
Duty. 

Two Sizes — 12 and 14 
Plate. 

20 inch Disc — Plain or 
Scalloped. 

Effective, Low 
Clearance. 

Effective Safety Shields. 

Does the work of a 
plough at a depth of up 
to 8 inches. 


Buzacott-Wolseley Pry. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7 11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets. 

BEANS— Our Seed has been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Hawkesbury Wonder (certified and ordinary), Canadian Wonder, Brown 
Beauty, Feltham Prolific, and Epicure (Climber). 

SEED OATS — Algerian, Mulga, Sunrise, Belar. New crop seed now arriving, write for 
quotation. 

GRASSES — Perennial Bye (certified), Italian Bye (certified and ordinary), Wimmera Bye, 
Cocksfoot (N.Z. certified), Prairie Grass, Rhodes Grass, Carpet Grass, Paspalum, Brown 
Top, etc. 

OAFE BARLEY — Valuable as green fodder for Sheep and Cattle. 

BROAD BEANS — Coles Dwarf Prolific and Early Longpod. 

CLOVER — Subterranean, White N.Z. Cert., Red Clover (Cowgrass), English Trefoil, Suckling, 

etc. 

VEGX TABLE SEEDS— We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinach, Lettuce, Water Melon, Rock Melon, Marrow, 
Squash, Pumpkin, Radish, Tomato, etc. 

FLOWER SEEDS — Popular sorts available in packets. 

FERTILISERS — Wo can supply Superphosphate, Shirleys No. 5, Nitrate of Soda, Shirleys 
Big 3. 

SPRAYING COMPOUNDS — We supply Arsenate of Lead, Bordeaux Powder, D.D.T. Dust, 
Derris Dust, Lime Sulphur, Red Oil, White Oil, Nicotine Sulphur, Snail Killer, Black 
Leaf 40, etc. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line.). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land . 


T DIESEL FUEL 

INIECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand tor a Diesel Fuel Injection Service in Australia, PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in all states, thus making possible the rapid 
development ol Diesel power in this country 

n all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares tor all leading makes of British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers’ specifications 




rex DIESEL 


INJECTION SERVICE 


Australian Enterprise 


SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Enterprise — Australian Skill — Australian Achievement • 
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Murray, R. S., Maryville, Cudal. 

Boothey, 0. H., Coromondel, Temora-road, 
Coolamon. 

Scott, W. B., Henty. 

Patey, R., Daysdale. 

Cullen, W., Gerogery West. 

Sargeant, A., Table Top. 

Howard, E. C., Yerong Creek. 

Schulz, F. G., Henty. 

James, A. C., Yerong Creek. 

Regalia . — 

Way, A. J., Berrigan. 

Nesbett, K. W. and D. H., Yarranvale, Denili- 
quin. 

Munro, D., Daysdale. 


Totad\gin , — 

Aitkcn, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 


Turvcy . — 

Reid, G., Moorwartba. 
Frohling, W., Moorwartha. 


Ula . — 

Michalk, G. B., “Westwood/' Eugowra-road, 
Parkes. 


War at ah . — 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Bradford, R. & V., “Cooringle,” Nubba, via 
Wallendbccn. 

Corcoran, J. R., “Ballyryan,” Boorowa. 
Forsythe, J. G., Gwandolan, Cootamundra. 
Garry, J., Burramunda, Grenfell-road, Young. 
Killick, K. P., Illawa, Galon g. # 

McCarthy Bros., East Grove, McMahon’s Reef, 
Galong. 

Salmon, M. T., Pucawan. 

Ward, R., Gilgal, Frampton. 

Barker, E. J. H., Walbundrie. 

Munro, C., Walla. 

Paech, L. R., Walla. 

Sargeant, A., Table Top. 

Cullen, W., Gerogery West. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Montague, J. A., The Rock. 

Clancy, J., Urangeline East. 

Carnegie, D., Holbrook. 

Leischke, J. S., Walla. 

Murphy, W. T., Yerong Creek. 

Palmer, B., Wandana, Ladysmith. 

Lucas, S., Springfield, Coolanion. 

J ohnston, G. J., Fairview, Burrandana. 
)avidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah. 

Cox Bros., Granville, Collingullie. 

Beazley, L., Glenorchy, Alburyroad. 

Flanagan. T. M., Yallambee, Ladysmith. 

Smith Bros., Brooklyn, Ladysmith. 

Poulter, R* Kilburnie, The Rock. 

Walker, A., c.o. J. H. Kendall, Miarb, The 
Rock. 

Kelly, D., Hawthorne, The Rock. 

Armstrong, fC, “Heathfieki,” Boorowa. 


IVarigo . — 

Goidbcrg, Dr. S., Griffith. 

Yalta . — 

Rigby, Mrs. S. B., “Guyroi,” Pallamallawa. 


Oats 

The Commonwealth Prices Commissioner has 
fixed the ceiling price at 5s. 6d. per bushel, 
F.O.R. grower’s rail siding, for approved graded 
seed oats as listed in the “Agricultural Gazette.” 

Algerian . — 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 
Howard. G., Springdale. 

McClintock. M.. Mannamite, Cootamundra. 
Starr, W. C.. Box 6, Guyra. 

Burns. W.. Goongirvvarrie. Carcoar. 

Gardiner. \ T .. Kind’s Plains, via Blavnev. 

Me Lei lan, D. J., Walla. 

Webb, J., Gerogery. 

Dickson. A. S.. “Yuninga,” Ohcron. 

Smith Bros., Brooklyn, Ladysmith. 

Jenkins. C. D„ Kyalla, Burrandana. 

Algcribcc . — 

Davidson, S. P. f Strathdene, Mangoplah 
Briar . — 

Hockimrs, J.. Bumbaldry, via Cowra. 
Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Campbell, A., “Billahnlla.” Young. 

Hall Bros., “Hllershc/’ Wallendhe n. 

Ouinn. \V. A.. Inglewood, doling. 

Salmon, M. T.. Pucawan. 

Wallace Bros . Dunznvnn. Tcmora. 

Carter, J. S.. Gerelgambeth, lllaho. 

Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Davidson, S. P., Strathdene, Mangoplah. 
Carlon, Ron, Arcaroola, Old Junce. 


Burke . — 

Marshall. A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge.” Cano- 
windra. 

Fulghunt . — 

Crick, T. F., Binginbar, Gollan. 


Guyra . — 

Wbilev and Purser, Millthorpe. 
Simpson. F. S., Milton, Guyra. 


Lampton . — 

Thompson, R.. Melrose Farm, Glen limes. 
Piper, J. A., “The Glen,” Llangothlin. 
King, H. S., Glcnroy, Llangothlin. 


Barley. 


Prior . — 

Wallace Bros., Dungavan, Temora. 
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The South Coast and Monaro 



Field Demonstrations are a Feature of Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Conference delegates intent upon what Messrs. D. Walker (Stock Inspector) and J. Healey (District Veterinary Officer) have to say 
on sheep diseases. This demonstration was on Mr. H. Flanagan’s “ Woodlands” property, Bcrridale. 



Seeing i* Believing; Poet- mortem on t Sheep. 

Stock Inspector opens up a sheep to demonstrate to deletes where to look for and how to identify internal parasites. Co mm ent 
ou control of these parasites was supplied by the District Veterinary Officer. 
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Catch Your Snail Pint . . . And Then Identify It. 

Delegates searching for fluke-carrying snails in a creek. They were then told how the fluke-carrying snail differed 

from harmless sprades. 
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PL A VT DISEASES 


EAR, COB AND GRAIN ROTS OF MAIZE. 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

MAIZE is subject to a number of diseases variously referred to as ear, cob and grain 
rots, which annually result in substantial yield losses. Frequently, too, the use of gram 
from diseased cobs for seed purposes, leads to the development of seedling blights, root 
rots and stalk rots in the growing crop. 

In this article only the ear, cob and grain rot conditions are described. The 
descriptions provided should be of value, not only in assisting diagnosis of these diseases 
in the field, but also in providing a guide to the selection of disease-free grain for seed 
purposes. 


The Fusarium Rots. 

The most important ear rots of maize in 
New South Wales are caused by the 
Fusariian moulds. Three quite distinct 
species of Fusaria are involved, and the 



identity of the causal organism in each case 
can be determined by 

(1) A microscopical examination of the 
fungal mycelium ; 

(2) The type of rotting produced, and 

(3) The colour of the rotted tissue. 



Fig. 1 — Matte Ear Showing 
Localised Rotting Due to 
Gibber 41 a me nilif arm is, 

A Similar Condition iff Cauied 
by Gibber ella fujikuroi var. 
si.bglu'inun. 

This type of infection commonly 
follows insect injury. 


Fig. 2 Ear A shows Typical Tip Infection with 
Fusartum Rot of the Gibberella m mihf jimi > and Gibb.’rella 
fuj kurvt var. subglut, n n. type. 


Ear B shows the Localised Rot Condition Character, 
istic of Infection by these Organisms : whilst Ear C 
shows a Typical Rot Condition of Individual Grains. 


[After Keeker and Hdb:rt. 
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Fig. 3 — Maize Grain* Showing White Streaking of the 
Seed. coat* and Long Stringy Attachment* to the Tips. 

Sucn a condition may bo caused by Gibberella moniliformis and 
grain of this type should be rejected for seed purposes. 



Fig. 5~ Germinating Maize Grains Showing Pronounce^ 
Reddish-purple Discolouration Due to Heavy Internal 
Infection with Gibberella fujikurot var. sub^Lilinans. 



Fig, 4 -— Maize Ear showing 
Characteristic Type of Rotting 
Produced by GibbenUa saubinetn. 



Fig. 6 — Rot Condition caused by Infection with 

Gibber Jla saubinetii. 

Note rotting and binding together of hust tissues, which are 
cemented to the underlying rotted grains. 
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Fi#. 11 — Basisporium Cob Rot showing Black. Ring of 
Spores around the Shank Attachment. 

[After Koehler and Hilbert. 

Two of these organisms, more correctly 
known as Gibberella moniliformis and 
Gibberella fnjikuroi var. subglutinans, 
cause a very similar grain rot condition, 
and a definite identification of the causal 
organism depends on a microscopical exa- 
mination. Both are commonly responsible for 
the rotting of either individual grains, or 
of localised areas on the cob. (Figs, r and 
2). Only occasionally is a general rotting 
of the ear tissues involved. Another rot 
condition characteristic of infection by these 
organisms occurs at the tip of the cob, and 
frequently follows corn ear worm or other 
insect injury (Fig. 2). 

The mycelium is well developed and pro- 
duces a white or pinkish, “cobwebby” 
growth over and between the rotted grains. 
Individual rotted grains usually show a 
faint reddish or purplish discolouration at 
first, but later become light brown. 

A streaking and bleaching effect, extend- 
ing from the tip towards the dent end of the 
grain is sometimes indicative of internal 
Gibberella moniliformis infection (Fig. 3), 
but such a condition may also result from 
infection by other fungi, such as Cephalos - 
porium acremonium . Severe internal infec- 
tion, particularly with Gibberella fujikuroi 


var. subglutinans , is frequently characterised 
by the development of a pronounced red- 
dish-purple discolouration in germinating 
grains (Fig. 5). 

Whereas the abovementioned Fusaria 
cause a more or less localised rot condition, 
the third organism, Gibberella saubinetii , 
is usually responsible for an extensive, over- 
all rot condition extending for some distance 
down the cob from the tip end (Fig. 4). 
Occasionally a butt-end rot occurs, however, 
and in cases of severe infection the entire 
ear may be rotted. 

The rotted grains and cob tissues show a 
pronounced reddish or pinkish discoloura- 
tion at first, but with age, the rotted grains 
assume a dark-brownish colour. A well 
developed, pinkish-white mycelial growth is 
usually found an the surface of, and 
between, the rows of rotted grains. Fre- 
quently the husk tissues are bound together 
and cemented to the underlying grains by 
this heavy mycelial development (Fig. 6). 
A shredding of the husk at the tip end is 
also common (Fig. 4). On occasions the 



rtf. 12 — Multiple Ear Development, caused by 
BUek Bundle Disease. 

This condition is frequently an indication of infection 
with Cephalos porium. 

[After Koehler and Holbert. 
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small, black, rounded spore cases of the 
fungus can be seen on the outer husk tissues. 

Dry Rot 

Dry rot is caused by the parasitic fungus, 
Diplodia zeae. This organism is a creamy 
white mould which causes progressive gen- 
eral rotting (Fig. 7) of the ear from either 



Fig. 13— A Healthy Stalk (left) and Three Other* 
infected with Black Bundle Disease. 

The vascular bundles (which conduct water and food through 
ch; plant) are normally colourless. The three stalks on the 
right show a darkening of the vascular bundles due to 
Cephalo^pjrium infection. 

[After Koehler and H, Ibert. 

the tip or butt-end of the cob. Infected 
cobs usually show a brown discolouration 
whilst individual rotted grains are typically 
greyish-brown or dull brown, and are loose 
on the cob. A reddish-brown colour, asso- 



F ig. 14 — Germinated Grain* Infected with Cefhalosperium 
acremonitm (A) and Gibber ell a mo Hi for mis (B). 

Note streak condition and white, bleached appearance in (A). 

[After Koehler and Holbert. 

ciated with darker areas, develops with age 
and on such grains the small, scattered, black 
spore cases of the fungus may develop. c 
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The husks, which are frequently dotted 
with the small, black spore cases of the 
fungus (Fig. 8) may be cemented together 
and to the underlying rotted grains by a 
whitish grey mycelium. On removal of the 
husk, the cob shows a general white mouldy 
appearance. The fungus also occurs as a 
dense, white weft between the grains on 
the cob. 

Seed internally infected with Diplod , 1 
usually shows a dull-brown to bluish-black 
colour when germinating, and a brown rot 
condition of the developing roots and shoot 
frequently occurs. 





Fig, 15 — Asp,r r .illu , niger on Germinating Maize Grains 

The black growth around the germ is composed of numerous 
spore heads of the fungus. A>pe:gillus flavus produces a 
similar growth but the spore heads are yellow in colour. 

[After Koehler and Holbsit. 

Basisporium Cob Rot. 

This cob rot is caused by the parasitic 
fungus known as Basisporium cjallarum. 

The fungus grows on the cob, producing 
a white, loose mycelial growth in the cob 
tissues and often in the furrows between 
the rows of grain. Small, black spores which 
can be seen with the naked eye are produced 
in abundance at the butt of the ear and at 
the base of individual grains, giving a black, 
speckled appearance (Fig. 9). When in- 
fection is general, the cob tissue surround- 
ing the point of attachment to the 
shank shows a characteristically rotted or 
shredded condition. Badly infected cobs 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


You need PESTEJD to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DOST) 
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CoOpCTS offer the following . . . 

D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

(Sprays and Dusts) 

for the control of Insect Pests attacking 
Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables. 

DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Cc •♦per + 40% sulphur. 

Also a full range oj ether Insecticides and Fungicides . 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 

Full particulars , prices , leaflets , etc., 

FREE on application . 

• 

William Cooper i Nephews (Australia) Pty. Limited. 

COOPEft HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES 
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break easily either crosswise or lengthwise 
(Fig. io), and the grains on such cobs are 
invariably loosely attached. 

Infection of the ear may occur through 
either the tip or the shank. When broken 
crosswise, a ring of small, black spores can 
frequently be seen around the shank attach- 
ment of the ear (Fig. n) and even in the 
core of shank-infected cobs. Infected ears 
are also light and chaffy, and individual 
grains have a shrunken appearance. Some- 
times a superficial examination of a diseased 
cob reveals little evidence of rot, but when 
the grains are shelled they are found to be 
discoloured and rotted at the germ. 

Black Bundle Disease. 

This disease is caused by the parasitic 
fungus, Cephalosporium acremonium . 
Affected plants are characterised by the 



Fig. 1 > — Fruiting Bodies of RhieopHs on Germinating 
Maize Grains. 

[Alter Koehler and Holbert. 


development of a reddish or purplish colour 
at the dough stage. Typically such plants 
produce barren stalks, or stalks with mis- 
shapen ears. There is also a tendency to 
multiple ear development (Fig. 12), and 
the production of a nubbin ear condition. 

When the stalks of affected plants are cut 
across, the vascular bundles are seen to be 
blackened, particularly in the vicinity of 
the nodes (Fig. 13). 

Cephalosporium forms a delicate, white 
mycelium, which, however, seldom develops 
externally over the ear. Consequently, ears, 
though diseased, may show no outward signs 
of infection. Infected seed, however, is 
usually characterised by a white, bleached 
appearance at the germ end of the grain 
and white streaks frequently extend back 
over the seed coat from the infected tip 

(Fig- 14). 


PenicilHum Cob and Grain Rot- 

Species of PenicilHum seldom cause ex- 
tensive rotting in normal uninjured maize 
when the cobs and grain are in an actively 
growing condition. However, if the cobs 
are left too long on the stalk under moist 
weather conditions, or if the ears are dried 
under conditions of poor ventilation, in- 
fection may occur. 

Tip end infection is common with Peni - 
cillium. A dull, blue mouldy growth 
develops, and the ear is covered with dusty 
masses of spores which come off easily when 
the ear is shaken. 

Aspergillus Ear Rot. 

Aspergillus niger causes a black mould 
and frequently follows corn ear- worm attack 
in moist seasons. Severely infected ears may 
have the entire surface under the husk 
covered with a*black, sooty powder, whilst 



Fig. 17-Two Black Mould*. Bau'-ponum gallatum (A, B) 
and Alternana *p. (C) on Maize Grain*. 
Bast.'pjnum infected gram has a granular appearance, whilst 
Alter naria is characterised by a downy growth over the grain. 

[Alter Koehkr and Holbert. 

the individual grains are undersized, 
shrivelled and blackened. Infection of the 
grain usually occurs at the tip end. (Fig. 

is)- 

Other species of Aspergillus also cause a 
mould condition of maize grain. Apart from 
Aspergillus niger , probably the most im- 
portant of these is Aspergillus flavus, which 
causes a yellow mould. Diseased parts of a 
severely moulded ear are covered with a 
dusty yellow mould and the affected 
grains are small, shrivelled, and brown in 
colour. 

Storage Rots and Moulds. 

Apart from the cob and ear rots which 
they cause, species of PenicilHum and Asper- 
gillus together with a number of other 
moulds often occur on germinating grain, 
on stored maize grain and even on grain 
still on the cob in the field. In the latter 


0 
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instance, mould attack usually follows some 
form of grain injury by birds or insects. 
Organisms involved, apart from Penicillium 
and Aspergillus include species of Rhizopus 
<(Fig. 16), Alternaria (Fig. 17), Acrostalag- 
tnus, Trichoderma and Cephalothecium . In 
addition, species of Mucor, Torula, Trico- 
tkecium , Monilia, Hormodendrum and 
Sporotrichum, occurring in the nature of 
non-rotting saprophytes, have been recorded 
on maize grains in this State. 
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FIf. 18— -“Blue Eye" of Maize Grain caused by a 

Growth of P~nciliun over the Germ and Beneath 
the Seed Coat. 

[After Koehler. 

These fungi usually occur at the germ 
end of the grain, variously resulting in the 
development of white, pink, yellow, brown, 
green, blue or black mould-like growths. 
The effect of the moulds is to impair seed 
germination, and, if conditions are favour- 
able for their development they may cause 
considerable injury, or even result in the 
death of the young developing shoots or 
roots. 

These organisms, for the most part, are 
externally seed-borne, although the condi- 
tion known as “Blue Eye” (Fig. 18) is 
caused by a Penicillium growth under the 
seed coat in the region of the germ. Being 
restricted to the outside of the seed, the 
development of these organisms is checked 
by the use of seed dust treatments. The 
best results have been obtained with organic 
mercury dusts such as “Ceresan,” “Agro- 
san” and “Sernesan.” 

Control Measures for Ear, Cob and Grain Roto. 

1. Selection of disease-free seed. — This 
should be done, first in the field and secondly 
in the barn, and, from the disease control 
viewpoint, attention should be paid to the 
following points : — 

; (a) Field Selection; 
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(i) Avoid ears from diseased, lodged or 
broken stalks or from stalks with rotted or 
broken shanks. 

(ii) Select ears early — delay may lead to 

the development of a mould condition in 
the field. * 

(iii) The whole ear should be free of 
moulds, bird or insect injury, and dis- 
colourations of any kind. 

(iv) Ears with shredded butts and husks 
should be avoided. 

(b) Barn Selection: 

Having selected the ears in the field, they 
should be dried quickly in a dry, warm, well- 
ventilated place. Then — 

(i) Grain showing the presence of 
fungal spores, a streak (Fig. 19) condition 
or black, brownish or whitish decoloura- 
tions should be discarded. 

(ii) Any grain showing a broken or 
cracked seed coat as occurs in “silk cut” 1 
affected seed (Fig. 20) should not be sown. 
Such injury facilitates the entrance of 
moulds and may result in poor germination 
arid the development of seedling blights. 



Fig. 19 One Sound and Three Infected Graine. 

White streaks, as shown, are a sign of fungal infection and 
grain showing such a condition should be discarded 
for seed purposes. 

[After Koehler and Herbert. 

(iii) Grain with stringy tip attachments; 
(Fig. 3) should also be discarded. 

2. Control by Cultural Practices . — 

(i) Maize should not be sown in infected 
land where old diseased crop residues from 
the previous season are present. 

, (ii) The control of these diseases essen- 
tially depends on general field sanitation* 
involving the destruction, by burning, of 
old diseased stalks and trash. 
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AN IMPROVED CASTRATING 
AND TAILING INSTRDMENT 

Sayers' new dual-purpose in- 
strument makes a one-man 
lob ol eastrating and tailing. 
It is easy to use, quick, clean 
and practically bloodless. No 
danger ol bruising, crushing 
or tearing. No holder needed 
for (fee lamb's legs. It has all 
the eiliciency ol old methods 
but is simpler, cleaner and 
stores time. 



Improved Castrating 
and Tailing Instrument 

B7/? at chemists and stores. I# unobtainable 
locally, write to S.A.P. Rural Service, 53 
Macquarie Street, Sydney. 



fhere’s no speedier 


method of vaccinating sheep and 


cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c 
Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenching, 


but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 

With needle, nozzle, stopper and har- Complete with harness for operator, 
ness for vaccinating O A / r / and container, ready £A / #- / 

bottle ... JUnT / 0 / " for immediate use .. Zt/ / J/" 


Sa/ueAs 


* * 



Us© Sayers 2*oz. DRENCH ALL (non- 
automatic) PISTOLET to eradicate parasites 
that sap the health and vigour of your 
sheep. Doses easily regulated from 5 to 
60 c.c. Administers phenothiazine 
and all other drenches. Cuts out 
waste, guarantees accuracy. Only 4 
moving paste. Complete with 2 inter- 
changeable nozzles. 


2« DRENCHALL (non-automatic) Pistolet 
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HONOURED 

throughout Australia 

AND OVERSEAS 



You can avoid the risks of carrying large sums of 
money when travelling by using Bank of New South 
Wales Travellers’ Cheques. 

These cheques are readily accepted by principal tourist 
bureaux, transport offices, hotels, restaurants and stores. 
They are available in denominations of £2, £5 and 
£10 in Australian, New Zealand and sterling cur- 
rencies. 

Australian and New Zealand currency Travellers’ 
Cheques are payable free of inland exchange in the 
respective countries. 

Bank of New South Wales Travellers’ Cheques can 
be bought at any branch of the "Wales”. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

1 ^JraveHHerd 9 (Chequed 

Incorporated In Now $ © u t # h Vfllii with limited liability 


XI28G 
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Fitf. 20 — Silk Cut of Maize. 

[After Koehler. 


Approved Vegetable 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


(iii) Where possible, a form of crop rota- 
tion in which maize is not grown continu- 
ously on the same land, should be adopted. 

(iv) In most seasons, late sowings are 
of value in reducing the degree of seedling 
blight infection. 

3. Control by Seed Treatment . — Because 
the causal organisms of the ear, cob and 
grain rots of maize overwinter on old 
diseased crop residues in the soil and, in 
some instances, are internally seed-borne, 
seed treatment does not provide a 100 per 
cent, efficient control of these diseases. 
However, it is of value in destroying ex- 
ternally seed-borne spores and in affording 
protection against the development of 
moulds on the germinating grain in the soil. 
For these reasons, dusting of seed maize 
with an organic mercury compound, such 
as Ceresan, Agrosan or Semesan, at the 
rate of 2 oz. per bushel, is recommended as 
a routine disease control measure. Seed 
treatment also guards against the possible 
introduction of new diseases of maize to 
the farm. 


Seed — March, 1947. 

V^rieHei Listed. 1 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm* 
Moorland. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 


Fruitgrowing — continued from page 136. 


a very large part in effective control. For 
example, the methods recommended for the 
control of the codling moth include what is 
known as the “winter clean-up” designed 
to reduce the number of the over-wintering 
larvae — the collection and destruction of in- 
fected fruit from the ground and off the 
tree, and the application of bandages to the 
trunks to trap the pupating larvae. 

All such measures play an important part 
in reducing the moth population in the 
orchard, but no matter how thoroughly the 
work is done, it is impossible to find and 

(To be 


destroy all grubs. Hence the application 
of sprays is also necessary, but it should be 
regarded as merely one phase of the attack 
on the moth, and not as so frequently 
happens, as the whole < ensive. 

Again in the case c the fungous disease 
powdery mildew, u.iich is particularly 
prevalent on the Jonathan variety, the cut- 
ting out and destruction of as much as 
possible of the infected terminals and buds 
during pruning is equally as important in 
the effective control of this disease as 
seasonal spraying with sulphur sprays. 
ntinuc l . ) 
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Registration of Apiaries. 

Applications for Renewal Due 31st March. 


ALL apiary registrations are due for renewal 
on or before 31st March, and a form for this 
purpose is being forwarded to all apiarists who 
have previously registered with the Department 
Such renewal is necessary under Section 12 of 
the Apiaries Act 1916-1944, which provides for 
annual registration. 

Any beekeeper who has changed his 
address and not notified the Department 
should take prompt action to secure a form ; 
some neglect in regard to this necessary noti- 
fication was evident during the past year. 

The Department has been forced to take 
a serious view of neglect by a number of 
beekeepers to register or renew registration 
of their apiaries. This was instanced in a 
recent case when a beekeeper was charged 
with not register ng his bees, and fined £2 
with 8s. court cos. and ii 12s. nd. Depart- 
mental expenses. 

Fees Increased to Establish Bee Diseases 
Compensation Scheme. 

The scale and range of fees according to 
the number of hives of bees operated has 
been increased for the coming year. The 
purpose of this increase is to in ritute a 
Bee Diseases Compensation Scheme under 
which any New South Wales beekee;>er un- 
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fortunate enough to have his colonies in- 
fected with disease necessitating the destruc- 
tion of hive material, may apply for com- 
pensation. 

The new annual scale of fees will be as 
follows : — 

1 to 5 hives of bees 2s. — an increase of 
6d. ; 6 to 20 hives of bees 4s, — an increase 
of is.; 21 to 50 hives of bees 7s. — an in- 
crease of is.; over 50 hives of bees 10s. — 
new range. 

Actually the previous range of fees pro- 
vided that a beekeeper with over twenty 
hives of bees paid 6s. per annum. The new 
range, therefore, amounts to an additional 
4s. for those operating in the largest way. 

A Bee Diseases Compensation Scheme 
was first recommended by the Commercial 
Apiarists' Association of New South Wales, 
the view being held that it would provide 
necessary relief to a beekeeper who suffered 
loss as the result of the destruction of his 
material by order of an Apiary Inspector. 
Beekeepers knowing that they may be 
compensated as provided under fche scheme 
will be induced to notify the Department 
of any outbreaks of disease. This will 
surely prove an important factor in control 
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STEAM GENERATOR 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stand up to every test. It is safe. No certificate is required even 
with the larger sizes. And JACKO is constructed, as ever, like a battleship, made for 
hard wear and, above all, for economy of operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

• 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don’t believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the “ Best in the World.” 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 


SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 


BRISBANE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
New South Wales. 


If you’re interested in Bees , 


you’ll want these Books ! 


BEES AND HONEY. 

W. A. GOODACRE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

Price, 2/6; posted, 2/9. 

HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. GOODACRE. 
price, 5/-; ported, S/6. 

Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 

Philup Street, Sydney, 
or 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Box 36*. GP.O., Sydney. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O'Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, PsiWrc Trustee. 
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6RAZC0S 

FlY DRESSINGS 


Grazcos Fly Dressings contain only 
the best ingredients and are made 
to the formulae of the C. S. I. R. 

Highest Veterinary authorities 
recommend Grazcos Fly Dressings 


GRAZCOS BKB FLY DRESSING 

The latest ready-to-use dressing kills 
maggots quickly, is non-poisonous, does 
not stain wool, and its boracic base en- 
sures quick healing. Ideal for rams* 
heads. 

4 Gallon drums . . 8/3 per gal. F.O.R. Sydney 
I Gallon drums . . 10/8 per gal. F.O.R. Sydney 


GRAZCOS FLYACIDE (B.T.B.-15) 

This well-known dressing is supplied in 
powder-form in 
cartons that re- 

of high - grade ||| 0*4*00* 

dressl ng. Most I m I m \ *' 
economical and |JI|| I f MgB 
highly suitable 
also for use on 


^VDRESSII 

CfiATO 


f/- per carton (2 gals.) F.O.R. Sydney 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Yeung St, Sydney. 



NEWS FOR 
TRAIN 

TRAVELLERS 


Seats and sleeping berths may be 
reserved 28 days in advance of travel on 
the Melbourne and Brisbane (via 
Kyogle) Expresses. 

Sleeping berths on the “ Brisbane 
Limited Express *’ may be reserved for 
the return journey when reservations are 
being made for the forward journey. 

Also, sleeping berths on the “Melbourne 
Limited Express** and seats on the “ Spirit 
of Progress ** may be reserved for the 
return journey when the forward journey 
reservations are being made. 

Reserved seats on trains leaving Sydney 
on which optional seat booking applies 
may be claimed at Strathfield or Hornsby 
if more convenient than at Sydney. 
Intention to take advantage of this 
arrangement should be notified. 

The next issue of excursion tickets (at 
single fare for the return journey) for all 
journeys excepting those wholly within the 
Tourist Area, will be in April on dates 
to be announced. For journeys within 
the Tourist Area* (extending from Sydney 
as far as Nowra, Canberra, Orange, 
Singleton and Dungog) special excursion 
tickets are issued every week-end. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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of bee diseases particularly American Foul 
Brood. 

Value of Reliable Beekeeping Statistics. 

Another important matter which is cor- 
related to annual registration, is the collec- 
tion of beekeeping statistics. Forms for this 
purpose are being made available by the 
Government Statistician, and one of these 
will be forwarded to every registered bee- 
keeper to complete and return to this 
Department with the apiary registration 
form. The information supplied on these 
statistical forms is regarded as strictly con- 
fidential. It is not necessary to sign the 
forms and they are immediately detached 
from the registration on receipt in this 
Department and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment Statistician in bulk. 


tor, of an entirely new method of raising 
large numbers of queen cells, developed by 
Mr. C. A. Greig of Nelson, New Zealand. 
No doubt this method will appeal to those 
beekeepers who look toward the raising of 
queen cells under more natural conditions. 
The method is described as follows: — 
“Queen-cell cups are fastened direct on 
to the surface of a good comb containing 
an abundance of fresh pollen and honey, 
by dipping the base of the cells cups into 
hot wax before pressing them firmly into 
position. Select a two storey hive, well-filled 
with a strong force of young worker bees, 
and remove the queen and all unsealed 
brood. Draw the balance of the combs 
in the hive together, leaving a good frame 
space between two good combs of honey 



The compilation of reliable statistics in 
connection with beekeeping is of very great 
importance to the industry generally. This 
is well known to the Department, and also 
to the Executive of the Apiarists' Associa- 
tion. Such figures are particularly valuable 
when representations are made to secure 
some essential service or material supply, 
and it is desired to quote figures showing 
the extent of the industry and its progress. 
Difficulty has been experienced for many 
years as a result of the lack of reliable 
statistics, and the full co-operation of bee- 
keepers in overcoming his handicap is most 
desirable. 

A New Zealand Method of Raising Queens. 

In Bulletin No. 267, of the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture, entitled “Bee- 
keeping in New Zealand/’ T. S. Winter, 
Senior Apiary Instructor, quotes a descrip- 
tion given by A. T. Myers, Apiary Instruc- 


and pollen in the centre of the top box, and 
close down the hive. In an hour or so, 
when the bees have fully realised that they 
are queenless, the work of transferring lar- 
vae into the cell cups should be carried out 
and the prepared comb placed in the space 
provided. The usual preparation of the bees 
for this work by liberal feeding should be 
carried out. This method is more simple 
and works closer to nature than other graft- 
ing methods so far used in New Zealand.”’ 

The accompanying illustrations (from 
Bulletin 267) will serve as a useful guide 
for those desiring to try the method. It is 
evident that the cell cups need to be inserted! 
in the comb between the wires, as the com- 
pleted queen cells will require to be cut out 
from the comb before being distributed to 
nuclei colonies used for increase or queen- 
racing, etc. 
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Introduction of Young Queens. 

During March and April it is a good plan 
replace any two-year-old queens in hives 
where the bees have given no more than 
average results. In other hives where some 
outstanding qualities have been evident, it 
may be desired to retain the queens to try 
opt for breeding purposes. Even for pro- 
ducing drones, the selected and reserved 
queens, two or three years old, will give 
better results than young ones. Young 
queens do not concern themselves to any- 
thing like the same extent in the production 
of drone brood and, in consequence, it is 
possible by judicious placing of drone combs 
with reserved aged queens and giving stimu- 
lative feeding, to produce a large percentage 
of selected drones when required. 

The introduction of young well-bred 
queen bees during the autumn months will, 
af conditions are in any way favourable, 


(a) The worker bees should be evenly 
marked, indicating that the breeding is pure 
Italian or Carniolan as the case may be. 

(b) During manipulation of the hive it 
should be possible to control the bees with 
comfort, and they should be steady on the 
combs. 

(c) The queen bee should be well de- 
veloped ; one with a narrow or prominently 
tapered abdomen is not desirable. Good 
colour in the queen, although it may not 
have any particular influence in the breed- 
ing, is usually appreciated in Italian strains. 

(d) Under normal seasonal conditions, 
the sealed brood of the colony should be well 
packed. 

Other qualifications such as honey 
gathering ability and disease-resistance of 
the bees should have been taken into account 
prior to this final selection. 


Comb of Finished 
Cells. 

[Ajler Winter. 



ensure of a good force of young workers 
for wintering and the making of an early 
start in progressive brood-rearing during 
the coming spring, it win prove an advan- 
tage too, should the beekeeper decide to 
work a winter honey flow, as colonies headed 
by vigorous young queens will stand up to 
the trying conditions much better than 
others. When it is possible experienced 
migratory beekeepers now make a practice 
of requeening their average stocks every 
year. 

Selecting a Breeding Queen. 

In selecting a breeder for queen-raising 
from reserved outstanding stock, it is re- 
commended that careful consideration be 
given the following points — 
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Observation* on Influence of Change of Flora. 

The success which Russian beekeepers 
have had in training bees to work particular 
species of flowers, was referred to in a 
recent issue of the Gazette. An interesting 
observation related to this habit of bees, 
of following up a particular type of flora, 
was made by a Mudgee apiarist whose bee* 
were working lucerne — which yielded very 
well on the flats this season. He had 
reason for moving a good number of hives 
from this lucerne country (ground flora) 
to a forest area where a neavy honey flow 
from ironbark was on. It was found that 
the bees so moved were at least a fortnight 
on the new site before they properly settled 
down in honey gathering at a comparable 

(Continued on page 166 .) 
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The Indian Meal Moth ( Plodia interpunctella) . 

DURING the past few months reports have been received of the occurence of large 
numbers of moths in dwellings and stores, and in some instances householders and others 
have been unduly alarmed, thinking them to be clothes moths. 

Although the adults may be observed sheltering in the folds of clothing, by day, 
or flying in various parts of a building by night, these Indian meal moths do not damage 
clothes. It is often found that they have developed in quite a small quantity of some 
stored product, which has been exposed to infestation and left undisturbed for some 
time in a pantry or other storage place. 


The Indian Meal Moth is a cosmopolitan 
insect which, at times, causes extensive 
damage to stored foodstuffs. The caterpillar 
of this moth is one of the most general 
feeders amongst the insects which attack 
stored products and may destroy grain and 
grain products, seeds, nuts, chocolates, 
candies, dried vegetables, powdered milk, 
spices, etc., and in addition it is one of the 
most serious pests of dried and preserved 
fruits. 

The Adult. 

The adult is a small moth which may 
have a wing expanse of up to 3 inch. It is 
of distinctive colouration and readily dis- 
tinguished from other moths that infest 
stored products, and from the common 
clothes moths. The basal portion of the 
forewings is silvery-white or grey, and the 
outer portion is a reddish-bronze, with 
slightly darker markings. The hindwings 
are silvery-grey. The adults avoid light, and 
rest during the day, with folded wings, on 
walls, ceilings, under shelves, etc. 

The Egg. 

Egg-laying takes place mostly at night, 
and the small ovate eggs, which measure 
about one-fiftieth of an inch, are deposited 
either singly or in clusters, and usually are 
not firmly attached to the surfaces of food- 
stuffs or containers upon which they are 
laid. As many as 300 or more eggs may 
be laid by an individual female. 


The Larvae or Caterpillars. 

Upon hatching from the eggs, the minute, 
almost transparent larvae or caterpillars 
disperse, and later begin feeding. O11 dried 
fruits with a wrinkled exterior, they enter 
the crevices where they puncture the skin 
and begin feeding near the surface within, 
or near a tunnel-like case formed of chewed 
particles and excreta (frass), webbed to- 
gether with silk. The caterpillars spin 
silken threads wherever they crawl, and 
where the infestation is heavy, the mate- 
rials may become covered with loosely 
clinging web, and in addition, become pol- 
luted with excrement and cast skins of the 
larvae and pupae and unfit for human 
consumption. 


When fully-fed, the larvae, which then 
measure about *T> inch in length, are mostly 



Adult and Larva of the Indian Meal Moth. 
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greyish, but many may be light pinkish- 
brown or greenish. The head and upper 
part of the first segment, and the upper 
portion of the last segment of the larva are 
pale brown, and the whole body is sparsely 
covered with long, fine hairs. When ready 
to enter their pupal or chrysalis stage, the 
caterpillars crawl to the surface of their 
food material and there some may spin their 
cocoons ; others may crawl away into nearby 
cracks in boxes or walls, etc., to spin. 

The Pupa or Chrysalis. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about inch in length, is light brown and 
glossy, but just before the adult emerges 
the wing portions become almost black. 

The Life-Cycle. 

The life-cycle from egg to adult, may be 
as short as three to four weeks during the 
warm period of the year, but development 
is much slower during the colder months of 
the year. The particular type of food upon 
which they feed is also a factor in the 
length of the life-cycle. From four to six 
broods may occur during the year. 

Control. 

Products can only become moth-infested 
by adult moths laying their eggs on or 
amongst them, or by larvae which have 
crawled from adjacent infested materials. 
Cleanliness, therefore, where foodstuffs are 
stored or handled is essential. All accumu- 
lations of dust or particles from food pro- 
ducts or other materials should be kept off 
floors and benches, etc., as all such waste 
materials left lying about may serve as 
breeding grounds for this and other pests. 

When materials are to be stored, they 
should first be inspected, and if found to 
be infested with insects, should be either 
heated or fumigated. 

Uninfested substances, packed in sealed 
containers, will remain free from infesta- 
tion indefinitely, provided the containers 
remain unbroken. 
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Where heat is used, a temperature of 
120 to 130 degrees Fahr. is fatal to all 
stages of the insect in a few hours, and 
this method of control is most useful where 
small quantities of materials have to be 
treated. 

Cold storage at a temperature of 40 to 
42 deg. Fahr. will prevent injury by insects. 

Under certain conditions fumigation with 
carbon bisulphide may be undertaken. In 
air-tight containers this fumigant is used 
at the rate of 5 lb. (approximately 3 i/5th 
pints) to 1,000 cubic feet of air space in 
the container — equal to 2 oz. by weight to 
25 cubic feet. This fumigant, which gives 
off a gas heavier than air, is allowed to act 
for 24 hours, after which the materials 
should be thoroughly aired to dispel the 
fumes. 

Warning. — Carbon bisulphide is very 
inflammable and explosive , and lights or 
fires of any kind, lighted cigarettes , etc,, 
must be kept mvay from it. Even heated 
hot water pipes have been known to cause 
explosion. 

Ethyl formate, a volatile liquid, is now 
commonly used in dried fruit packing sheds 
as a fumigant. The liquid is poured on top 
of the fruit in each box after packing, 
immediately b lore nailing the lid on. 
Where the fri\t is stored, subsequent appli- 
cations are made every two months. Ethyl 
formate is applied at the rate of J to 
J /z fluid oz. (10 to 14 ccs.) to each 56 lb. 
box, and from 7 to 8 ccs. for 56 lb. tins, less 
being used for smaller containers. 

This treatment does not harm the fruit 
or affect its flavour. Where boxes without 
tin linings are used the fumigant evaporates 
within a few hours. The vapour in tins 
also disappears, but more slowly, and as a 
result of chemical changes, becomes formic 
acid and ethyl alcohol, which in the con- 
centrations likely to be present are quite 
harmless. 

Ethyl formate is inflammable. 


Hold 
All You 
Have! 


.'. Seal VICTORY with BONDS v 


Buy 
All You 
Can! 
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D. D. T. 


(dichloro— diphenyl© — trich lor ethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2*% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 

HARO LA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14». 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE, 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY. 
WITHOUT WHEELS, *84 10s. Od. 
PRICES, F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. OHLSSON, 


37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


'PHONE: M 3446. 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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LANES WELLSPRAY EMULSION 

THE SUPERIOR D.D.T. INSECTICIDAL SPRAT 


Latest Success of Experts Specialising for 30 Years in 
the Manufacture of Insecticides for Plant Protection 


4 OUTSTANDING UNTUNES 

• Easy to use 

No heating required in preparing Spray for use. MIXES READILY IN 
HARD OR SOFT COLD WATER. All or part of contents of 
container may be used as and when desired. 

• Gives superior suspension 

Being a clear solution “ WELLSPRAY ” Emulsion gives a microscopically 
fine dispersion of D.D.T. particles when mixed with water. 

• More economical 

As “ Wellspray ” contains 40% WETSIT — the foremost wetting Agent — 
Less volume of spray is required to give rapid coverage of foliage and fruit* 

• Safe in combination 

With other Insecticides and Fungicides such as Lead Arsenate, Copper Sprays* 
Nicotine Sulphate, Colloidal Sulphur, etc. 


KILLS 


Codling Moth, Cabbage Moth, Potato Moth, Tomato Moth, 
White Butterfly and* their larvae, Rutherglen Bug, Thrips, 
Green and Black Peach Aphids, Green Vegetable Bug, Bean 
Fly and Cutworms. 


These are facts!’ 


Write for our Modern Spraying and Dusting Chart 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie St., Sydney 

Manufacturers of Agricultural Chemicals for Plant Protection 
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Weevils (Cutculidnidae) Attacking Growing Peas. 


DURING last spring a crop of “Greenfeast” 
canning peas, in the Millthorpe district, was 
found to be attacked by insects. Large numbers 
of the plants were destroyed and some did not 
develop above ground. 

An examination of the crop revealed that 
the stems of the plants had been eaten at, or 
near, ground level, and in many instances the 
stems were “furrowed” for a distance of about 
an inch. This injury caused the plants to wilt 
and die, and many vacant spaces appeared in 
the rows. 

The damage, which was first noticed about 
the end of October, soon after the peas had 
been sown, was found to be due to weevil 
larvae. These grubs were very active and 
could be found in the soil beneath all the 
injured plants. Only a few pupae were 
present at this time, but by 12th November 
most had formed small earthen cells in the 
soil, and in these had entered their pupal 
or chrysalis stage. 



A Proeayleue Weevil. 


Larvae and pupae were also found in 
areas that had not been sown with peas, 
and were numerous in subterranean clover 
and native grass sward, and were abundant 
near the headlands. 

The larvae, which measured about 1-inch 
in length, were pale yellowish in colour. 

Two Species Identified. 

Adults were developed from pupae that 
had been collected and it was found that 
two species of weevils were present. These 
were compared with specimens in the collec- 
tions at the Australian Museum, and were 
identified by Mr, K. C. McKeown, as Pro - 

* Faoooatt, W. W., 19CCI — Entomological Note* on Specimens 
Received during 1899. Agric. Gaa. N.S.W. , vol. XI , pp. 644-645. 


sdyleus dispar and Desiantha caudata; the 
former species appeared to be the more 
numerous and to have caused most of the 
damage. 

Prosayleus dispar does not appear to 
have been recorded previously as a pest, 
but a related species, P. comosus , has been 
recorded * attacking the foliage of fruit and 
shade trees, and vines and also the stems 
of young plants. 

P. dispar , which measures about 
in length, is of a general grey-brown colour 
with small, lighter and darker markings. On 
the upper surface of the thorax there are 
two, narrow, parallel whitish bands which 
extend backward on to the base of the wing- 
covers. It is a somewhat hairy weevil, and, 
when newly emerged from its pupa or 
chrysalis, bears a pair of small cutting pro- 
cesses or cusps on its jaws. 

The only previous mention of Desiantha 
caudata causing damage to plants in this 
State apears to be that of Froggatt* who 
recorded it attacking the foliage of fruit 
trees, about the middle of October, 1899, in 
the Condobolin district. 

The adult weevil, which measures about 
*4 inch in length, is of a general dark-brown 
colour and in the male has the ends of the 
wing covers produced backwards to form 
a small, spine-like process. On this account 
it has been referred to as the “spine-tailed’ , 
weevil. 

It is possible that the infestation of the 
pea crop may have been due to adverse 
seasonal conditions affecting the natural 
food supply of the weevils or perhaps to 
the destruction of it by cultural operations 
when the ground was being prepared for 
sowing. 



The Spine -tailed Weevil. 
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A Silver Beet Stalk Miner 

ON a number of occasions the stalks and veins 
of silver beet plants ( Beta vulgaris) have been 
found to be tunnelled by leaf-mining fly larvae, 
and where the plants are severely infested the 
leaves wither and die. 

The first occasion on which the larva of 
this fly was recorded in New South Wales, 
as a pest of silver beet, was in November, 
1930, when it was found in a home garden 
at Leeton. It has since been recorded caus- 
ing damage to silver beet in other districts 
including Bellingen, Belmont, Castle Hill 
and Cowra. 

This fly was described as a species new 
to science by Malloch* in 1934, from speci- 
mens obtained in Sydney, where the larvae 
were found mining spinach, wall-flower and 
Stcllaria media , during October, 1931. 

The adult fly, which measures about 
1/25 inch in length, is of a general greyish 

* Malloch, J. R., 1934 — Notes on Australian Diptera. XXX r V 
Proc. Linn. Sec. N.S.W., vol. LlX. p. 1. 


(Haplomyza imitans). 

hue above, with a yellow head and pale 
yellowish markings on the body. The 
abdomen is mostly black, with narrow* 
yellow, transverse bands. This insect is 
related to the bean fly ( Agromyza phaseoli )* 
the maggots of which tunnel through the 
leaves and stems of bean plants. 

It is possible that the standard nicotine- 
oil treatment, as recommended for control! 
of the bean fly, may be effective against this 
pest if applied early enough. Recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated that D.D.T. 
sprays have been effective in controlling the 
bean fly, but the use of D.D.T. on plants 
such as silver beet, except while the plants 
are in their younger stages of growth, can- 
not be recommended, owing to the possi- 
bility of undesirable residues remaining on 
the leaves and stalks. 

As this pest only occurs in some seasons* 
routine treatment, as adopted in certain 
areas for bean fly control, would hardly be 
warranted. 


Control of Black Beetle in Lawns, 


THE peat known aa “black beetle” causes much 
damage to lawns, bowling greens and golf 
greens in coastal New South Wales. The 
beetles burrow in the soil and raise small mounds 
above the surface, thus causing marked irregu- 
larities in the turf. 

In recent experiments at Narrabeen and Smith- 
town, various preparations of D.D.T. and “666” 
were mixed with water and applied to areas of 
couch grass turf. An ordinary watering-can 
fitted with a “rose” sprinkler was used to apply 
the insecticides. Two of the best treatments are 
detailed at (A) and (B) hereunder: — 

(A) A very dilute suspension of D.D.T. in 
water , having 0.08 per cent, of the para para 
isomer * f of D.D.T . — This was prepared from a 
proprietary paste which, when melted, disperses in 
water to form a milky suspension of D.D.T., much 
of it colloidal in nature. One 4 oz. tin of paste 
was added to each 16 gallons of water, making 
sufficient insecticide to treat 16 square yards of 
turf. 

(B) A dilute emulsion containing 0.13 per cent . 
of the para para isomer of D.D.T. — The basis of 
this emulsion was a commercial D.D.T. solution 
containing 16.7 per cent, of D.D.T. (active 
isomer) in solvent naphtha with emulsifier added. 

* HeUronychus sanctae-helenae . 
t The insec ticida 4 y active form of D.D.T. 

168 


This stock solution formed a milky emulsion 
when diluted with water at the rate of one pint 
to is l /2 gallons. The rate of application was 1 
gallon of emulsion per square yard. 

Each of these treatments, when applied towards 
evening, causes the beetles to come to the surface 
and exhibit symptoms of extreme poisoning. The 
beetles can be removed next morning by moving 
the turf with a lawn mower fitted with the usual 
grass-box attachment. 

Like most insecticides D.D.T. is poisonous, so 
that treated grass should not be grazed by domes- 
tic animals, nor should the clippings be fed to. 
poultry or stock. Small children should be kept 
off the lawn while it is still wet with the insecti- 
cide so as to avoid skin contact with the fluid. 

Slight residues of D.D.T. are left on the grass 
after it dries but these amounts must be extremely 
small because, (1) nearly all the liquid passes, 
into the soil below, and (2) the D.D.T. content 
of mixtures A and B is very low — even lower 
than the D.D.T. content of the usual fly-sprays in 
household use. However, the permissible amount 
of D.D.T. residue on greens is a matter for 
medical opinion to decide; meanwhile anyone who* 
dislikes the presence of D.D.T on greens may 
avoid contact with it by top-dressing with screened 
soil after the beetles have been removed. 

— C. R. Wallace, Entomologist. 
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a highly active film . . . 

free from solvents .... 
maximum coverage and wetting . 
does not wash off or blow away 
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Free from all solvents as used in 
emulsion bases, and absolutely harm- 
less to foliage. Rucide gives a highly 
active and longer-lasting, pest-killing 
film. It contains a spreader that 
ensures ultra-fine dis- 
^ persion and unsurpassed 

^ wetting quality. These 

advantages, in turn, 
r J guarantee maximum 

• " coverage. Once applied, 

I the Rucide film does not 

I wash off or blow away 

L. ra ! as sometimes happens 
h w ‘ t ^ 1 dusts and wettable 

powders. Rucide spray- 
ing gives longer pro- 
tection saves 

time and expense. 


1 lb. RUCIDE with 50 gallons of water gives a 0.1% DDT Solution 

for the control of : — 

RUTHERGLEN BUG. PUMPKIN BEETLE. TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH. 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE, WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, POTATO MOTH, CODLIN 
MOTH, CABBAGE MOTH, GREEN CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER APHIDS GREEN VEGETABLE 
BUG, BLACK PEACH APHID, GREEN PEACH APHID, TOMATO JASSID OR LEAFHOPPER, BEAN 
AND PEA CATERPILLAR, ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH, GLADIOLUS THRIP, AND MANY OTHER PESTS. 

Packed In i lb., 1 lb., 5 lb. and 15 lb. tins 
and 56 lb. palls. 





50% P. P’-ISOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 


TAUBMAN8 LIMITED, Chemical Products ... ST. PETERS, N.S.W, 
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Put The Stock In The 
Right Pens 

Sell them at Winchcombe, Carson’s Homebush, Orange, Forbes or Harden 
Yards, and reap the advantage of their energetic, highly efficient efforts as 
salesmen. Complete attention given to all consignments in every particular. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen — Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; and at Orange, 
Forbes, Harden, Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 



IMPERIAL 


'a 


* BOVINA: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: Minimum 

Proteins 47 per cent., Minimum Minerals (as ash) 30 per cent., 
Minimum Crude Fat 9 per cent. This product is a stock lick within 
the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

MEATMEAL: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: Mini 
mum Protein 60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as 
ash) 12%. 


RIVERSTONE MEAT 
CO. PTY. LTD. 

$ O'Connell Street 
Sydney 


W. ANGtISS A CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
13-19 Grote Street 
Adelaide 


OBTAINABLE FROM 

REDSANK MEAT 
WORKS PTY. LTD. 
Stanley Street 
South Brisbane 


,W. ANGLISS & CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
42 BeurU Street 
Melbourne 



CENTRAL QUEENS. 
LAND MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

Lakes Creek 
Rockhampton 
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TO MAINTAIN THE PROTEIN INTAKE 
With Mill Offals in Short Supply. 


BRAN and pollard were, until recent year*, among the most readily available and cheapest 
feeds for stock. A bran and pollard mash was the commonest ration for poultry, pig 
rations frequently contained high proportions of pollard, and bran was an almost constant 
constituent of cattle rations. The shortage of mill offals during recent years, occasioned 
by reduced miffing and increased demand, has meant a decrease in the proportion of 
mill offals in all types of rations and an increase in the amount of crushed grain such as 
wheat meal, barley meal, crushed oats or grain sorghum meal. 

Although it has usually been recognised that when substituting crushed grain for 
mill offals some increase in protein concentrates is necessary (owing to the lower protein 
content of grain as compared with the mill offals), the actual extent of the decrease, and 
the extra amount of protein concentrates necessary to correct this decrease, have not 
usually been sufficiently recognised* . r & f : 


The Use of Crushed Grain. 

Mill offals contain about 15 per cent, 
crude protein and grains about 10 per cent. 
If 100 lb. of mill offals are replaced by 
crushed grain in a ration, the actual amount 
of protein would be reduced by 5 lb. or 33 
per cent. It would take 88 lb. of wheat meal 
and 1 2 lb. of 50 per cent, crude protein 
meatmeal, or 70 lb. of wheat meal and 30 lb. 
of linseed meal to supply the same amount 
of protein as 100 lb. of mill offals. 

As far as poultry rations are concerned the 
meatmeal percentage is often only increased 
by 1 or 2 per cent, when grain meal replaces 
a high proportion of bran and pollard. These 
figures indicate that this increase may be 
insufficient. 

There are difficulties in the way of over- 
coming this drop in protein caused by sub- 
stituting grain for mill offals, as all protein 
concentrates are in short supply; but as 
insufficient protein is frequently the most 
important factor limiting, for example, 
production of milk on poor pasture, growth 
of chickens, egg production or growth of 
pigs, every endeavour must be made to 
maintain the protein intake of stock at the 


level required for maximum production or 
growth. 

Value of Protein-rich Grazing. 

In the case of cattle a sufficient protein 
intake can be maintained by pasture 
improvement (such as sowing of winter 
growing grasses), pasture management to 
ensure a continuous supply of short, leafy 
pasture, provision of protein-rich legume 
crops such as lucerne and clover for both 
hay and grazing and protein-rich grazing 
such as young oats, and increasing the 
protein content of cereal crops by sowing 
legumes such as vetches with the seed. 

The protein intake of pigs may often be 
improved by providing them with protein- 
rich grazing such as the above ; in fact, when 
pigs are provided with self-feeders of wheat 
and good lucerne grazing, there is usually 
little advantage in supplying meatmeal as a 
protein supplement. 

For poultry the position is more difficult. 
They are not capable of obtaining a large 
proportion of their protein requirements 
from grazing, and the only method of main- 
taining an adequate protein level in poultry 
rations is by using such protein concentrates 

(Continued cn page 366.) 
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EGG QUALITY. 

THE particulars recently published by the Egg Board regarding faults found in the “farm 
pack” eggs of some producers focus attention on the necessity for more care in the 
handling of eggs in order to ensure that they reach the consumer in the best condition 
possible. 

This care is required, not only of those who have been entrusted to pack eggs 
for sale direct to retailers or consumers, but also the producers who consign their eggs 
to the Board floors or depots. 

The industry has reached a stage when the attainment of high quality is more 
important than ever, not only to increase local consumption of eggs, but also to maintain 


a hold of overseas markets. It is 
importance of this matter. 

Research work carried out during the past 
seven years by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, at the request of the 
Egg Producers’ Council, has proved con- 
clusively that the main cause of rots in 
eggs is washing by unhygienic methods or 
under conditions which cause bacteria to 
enter the shells. 

Officers of this Department have partici- 
pated in these experiments and are satisfied 
that the conclusions arrived at are beyond 
doubt. 

Preliminary reports from Great Britain 
concerning eggs exported from Australia 
this season indicate that, following the 
appeal to send only unwashed eggs, the 
general quality shows some improvement, 
but here and there rots were found in 
numbers which suggest that some washed 
eggs were included. 
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ial that every producer should realise the 

These reports are in accord with the out- 
turn of cases of eggs taken at random by 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research from those packed for export and 
kept here under similar conditions to those 
which would obtain in respect of the eggs 
sent to Britain, i.c., cold stored for nine to 
>ten weeks and then kept at room temperature 
for three weeks before being candled and 
broken to check quality defects. 

In some instances, the majority of the 
eggs in a case were of excellent quality, 
but some fillers contained nearly 50 per 
cent. rots. 

This indicates that a batch of eggs which 
had been washed, probably on an infected 
machine, had been included in the eggs 
packed for export. 

Prevention of Rotting. 

In addition to the comprehensive experi- 
ments being carried out by the Council for 
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Scientific and Industrial Research this sea- 
son with a view to controlling rotting by 
means of pasteurisation with both oil and 
water, other investigations have been under- 
taken by officers of the Biological Branch 
of this Department on similar lines. Par- 
ticulars of the work done were given in 
"Poultry Notes” of August, 1946, and Feb- 
ruary this year. 

These methods show promise of success, 
but even if the process of pasteurisation 
is shown to be entirely effective and prac- 
ticable in its application to commercial 
handling of eggs, it would be some time 
before packing floors could be equipped with 
the necessary machinery to treat the eggs 
received. 

In the meantime, producers should con- 
centrate on adopting every possible means 
of ensuring that the quality of the eggs 
is maintained. Points on the handling of 
eggs have previously been given in these 
Notes, but the main factors might again 
be reiterated with advantage. 

HANDLING EGGS ON THE FARM. 

The first requirement in the handling of 
eggs is to collect them regularly twice daily, 
particularly in the hot weather, and then 
place them in the coolest room available to 
cool down before packing or cleaning. Eggs 
found lying in the sun or in stray nests 
should not be included with the regular 
pack. 

Keep Eggs Clean. 

Dirty eggs are unattractive to the buyer 
and are more likely to become infected with 
bacteria than clean ones. In order to mini- 
mise the soiling of eggs, the houses should 
be kept reasonably clean. The use of some 
absorbent material, such as rice hulls, straw, 
sand or sawdust, etc., on the floors of the 
houses will assist in keeping the feet of 
birds clean. Concrete or wooden floors are 
most satisfactory and more hygienic than 
earth floors. 

The advantage of collecting eggs twice 
daily is that soiling is avoided, and broody 
hens are prevented from sitting on them 
during the day. 

Hens should be prevented from roosting 
in the nests at night by means of a closing 
device fitted to the nests, which could also 
be used as an alighting board. 


Adequate Nests. 

It is important that sufficient nests be 
provided to prevent breakage of eggs and 
soiling through the hens scrambling to lay 
in one nest. In this connection it is advis- 
able to have nests divided into compartments 
of approximately 13 inches long by g l / 2 - 
10 inches wide and 6-7 inches deep, and 
one nest of this size should be provided for 
each five hens. The nests should not be 
exposed to strong light as the hens prefer 
some seclusion wnen laying. 

Nesting Material. 

It is essential that the floors of the nests 
be covered to a depth of at least 3 inches, 
so that the eggs when laid do not come in 
contact with a hard surface. The most 
satisfactory material is shell grit or very 
coarse sand with a layer of rice hulls or 
broken straw, etc., on top. Where straw 
or rice hulls only are used, these materials 
are usually scratched out by the birds, thus 
causing breakage of eggs. 

Prevent Breakages During Collection. 

The container in which the eggs are col- 
lected should be strong enough to prevent 
the eggs becoming crushed. Wire buckets 
are now available for collection of eggs, 
and as these allow circulation of air through 
the eggs, they are more suitable than ordin- 
ary buckets or tins. Whatever type of 
collecting bucket is used, the bottom should 
be covered with a soft pad and the sides 
should be rigid. 

Remove Male Birds. 

As fertile eggs will deteriorate more 
rapidly than those which are infertile, par- 
ticularly in the hot weather, it is advisable 
to remove all male birds as soon as possible, 
otherwise during the summer time, em- 
bryonic development may commence, and 
if the eggs are held for any length of time 
afterwards, they are likely to go bad. 

Cleaning Eggs. 

Any eggs which have to be cleaned should 
not be washed for at least five or six hours 
after being laid, and the water in which 
they are washed should not have a lower 
temperature than the eggs themselves, as 
this is a frequent cause of rotting if the 
bacteria responsible for rotting are present. 
If washing is done by hand, it should be 
carried out under strictly hygienic condi- 
tions with frequent changes of water and 
the eggs should be dried with a cloth as soon 
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as possible; they should not be left in the 
sun or open air to dry. Dirty eggs should 
not be soaked in water, but can be moistened 
to loosen the dirt and then be cleaned by 
in clean water. 








Case with Sides Removed to Show Correct 
Method of Packing. 

Note woodwool pads on the bottom and woodwool 
packing at the ends of fillers to prevent undue 
movement; also crumpled paper pad on top. 

If the eggs are cleaned on a washing 
machine, great care is necessary to disinfect 
the machine thoroughly daily, and it is 
advisable to use a non-tainting disinfectant 
in the water trays. The quantity of dis- 
infectant to use would depend upon its 
chlorine content ; a suitable concentration 
is .3 per cent, of available chlorine, and the 
supplying chemist could advise on the 
quantity required to provide this concentra- 
tion. 

Even under the best of conditions, how- 
ever, it is difficult to sterilise egg washing 
machines effectively. The aim should be to 
produce as many clean eggs as possible and 
thus reduce the number to be washed to 
a minimum. 

Packing the Eggs. 

Care should be exercised in the packing 
of eggs to prevent breakages and tremulous 
air cells. It is important that the eggs be 
packed with the small end downwards and 
that no eggs stand above the top of the 
fillers. If eggs are packed with the large 
end downwards and they have to travel 
a long distance, it is likely that a large 
number will develop tremulous air cells, 
which would result in classification below 
first grade. There is also more risk of 
breakage when the eggs are packed with 
the large end downwards as the broader 
surface has less resistance and any rough 
handling would cause cracks in the shell. 

The Ufa of Pads. 

One of the first considerations in packing 
eggs is to ensure that a fairly thick pad 
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is placed on the bottom of the case to 
prevent any jarring, and also above the top 
fiat between the flat and the lid of the case. 
Normally woodwool pads are supplied with 
cases, but if these are not available, a pad 
of straw or dried grass or even a double 
sheet of newspaper crumpled up should be 
placed on the bottom in each half of the 
case, spread evenly over the bottom. This 
should be followed by the first flat and then 
the filler. Where there is much space be- 
tween the sides or ends of the case and the 
fillers, it is advisable to wedge a little wood- 
wool or crumpled paper in the space to 
prevent too much movement. 

If the eggs have to be transported over 
rough roads, it is a good plan to place some 
padding on the floor of the vehicle, and thus 
reduce the jarring, especially where a light 
load is being carried. 

Hints on Packing. 

Before packing the eggs in the fillers see 
that both fillers and eggs are thoroughly 
dry, as any moisture will result in staining 
the eggs and also provide favourable con- 
ditions for the development of bacteria. 



The Same Case, showing Correct and Incorrect 
Ways of Placing Eggs in Fillera. 

Left.— Correctly parked- the ends of the eggs do 
not show above the filler. 

Ri h . — Incorrectly pac ed — the eggs project above 
the filler. 

Large eggs which fit tightly in the fillers 
should not be included, as they are most 
likely to be broken, but eggs slightly larger 
than normal hen size can be placed in the 
corners of the fillers or along the sides, 
where they can be tilted slightly so that 
they do not project above the fillers. 

Attention to the details outlined will 
greatly assist in avoiding breakages and 
quality troubles. 
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NOW is the time 
to install a LIGHTING PLANT 

Perhaps you have considered installing a lighting plant, or 
maybe given the idea a passing thought or two. But have 
you really weighed the merits or thought of the advan- 
tages to be gained from having a lighting unit in your 
home? Light and power are these days more than ever a 
necessity, and right now is the time to install a Cooper 
Lighting Plant and benefit from all the advantages it has to 
offer. You can have power to do your ironing, grind your 
tools, charge your batteries ; and light to brighten up your 
home. There is a Ccoper Light Plant to suit your needs — 
they range from 12-volt 300-watts to 110-volt 2030-watts. 

Have electric power at your fingertips — install a Cooper 
Light Plant now, 

1 fajiSP LIGHTING PLANTS 


COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD. P.0. BOX 39 MASCO' 
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the only back 
you 11 ever have . . with 

The BREVILLE 5-Minute WASHING MACHINE 

• Non-Electric. 

• Washes a tubful in 5 minutes. 

• No scrubbing — no boiling. 

• Simple — no complicated mechanism. 

• Light and portable — easy to move around. 

• Costs nothing to operate. 

• Easy on your clothes. 

• Clean — no lubricated parts to soil clothes. 

• Inexpensive — will last a lifetime. 

Don't take our word ! Read what an actual 
user (one of thousands) says of the 
5>Minute Non-Electric Washing Machine. 

Mrs. R. E. Cordon, Lochicl, near Pambula , 

N.S.W . : — ‘‘All the dread of washing day is done 
away with, as now with the 5-minute washer, there 
is no such thing as sore knuckles or backache. It 
is very easily worked and takes the dirt out 
remarkably, without harming the clothes. I now 
do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to 
take me the best part of the day. The washer is 
really wonderful and 1 couldn’t do without it.” 


No rubbing or scrubbing the Breville 
way — no continual dipping your 
hands in water. 

Your money refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 

BRE V i Lie r ad To ptv! ltd. 

Phone: LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W, 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet on the Breville 5-Minute 

Washing Machine. 


The Breville 
Machine will 
week — Five 
perfectly. 


5-Minute Washing 
save you hours per 

minute* washes 


CASH PRICE ONLY 

£ 7 / 17 /- 

Or Small Deposit 
and Easy Terms 



Demonstrating the double Compressed Air 
and Vacuum Plunger- the secret of Breville 
efficiency. 



NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


A.O. 
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OMPHALITIS OR NAVEL INFECTION OF CHICKENS. 

L. Hart, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Research Officer. 

OMPHALITIS meant inflammation of the navel, but the term is commonly used to 
denote inflammatory conditions which arise from infection through the navel. 

In recent years the disease has caused serious losses. Mortalities of 15 per cent, 
have frequently been experienced, and in isolated cases, losses have been even higher. 
Many hatcheries have encountered the disease. 


During the development of the chick 
•embryo the intestines and yolk sac are 
located outside the abdomen. About the 
fifteenth day of incubation the intestines are 
withdrawn into the abdomen ; on the nine- 
teenth day the yolk sac also begins to retract 
and by the twentieth day has entirely 
entered the abdomen. The umbilicus or 
navel becomes completely healed and im- 
pervious to germs. As the result of unknown 
•causes the navels of some chickens are sealed 
imperfectly or are slow to heal. During this 
time the yolk sac is in contact with the 
navel, and any germs entering the navel 
readily reach the yolk sac which affords 
them ideal conditions for rapid multiplica- 
tion. In some cases the organisms multiply 
in the tissues surrounding the navel. The 
•disease so caused is known as omphalitis 
or navel infection. 

Unlike pullorum disease, navel infection 
is not caused by a specific germ, but may be 
caused by a variety of germs, most of which 
are widespread on farms. 

Two Types of the Disease. 

Two types of disease occur: — 

1. Infection of the Tissues Around the 
Navel . — In this type of infection practically 
all deaths occur within about three days of 
removal of chicks from the incubator. 
Affected chickens usually are dull, listless 
and refuse to eat. A scab is often present 
over the navel, and the down surrounding 
the navel may be wet. The skin surround- 
ing the navel is usually discoloured, often 
being blackened and spongey or watery. 
Chickens dying from the disease quickly 
putrefy ana develop a foul odour. The 
yolk sac is also usually involved. 

2. Infection of the Yolk Sac . — In this case 
there may be no external changes to indicate 
the cause of death. Losses may occur up 
to several days after hatching, but the 
heaviest mortality is usually within the 
first five days. Affected chickens are de- 


pressed and eat little, but no characteristic 
symptoms are shown. On handling, the 
abdomen is often found to be distended, and 
in some cases many affected chickens swell 
rapidly within a short time of hatching. 
Post-mortem examination reveals an en- 
larged yolk sac with abnormal contents, the 
yolk being massed in cheese-like lumps, or 
being watery and containing gas bubbles 
( normally the yolk sac contents are approxi- 
mately the same colour and consistency as 
normal egg yolk; this yolk is utilised by the 
chicken and should be completely absorbed 
within about seven days). The yolk sac 
may be ruptured and usually there is 
peritonitis, exudate being deposited on the 
various organs. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

It is necessary to differentiate the disease 
from pullorum disease and losses due to 
faulty management. Laboratory examina- 
tion is usually necessary to arrive at a 
correct diagnosis. 

Pullorum Disease. — Mortality usually 
commences when chickens are two to four 
days old and the death rate rises to about 
the tenth day and then slowly recedes ; 
whereas in navel infection the heaviest 
mortality is usually within the first five 
days, and deaths from it rarely occur after 
about the eighth day. Navel infection and 
pullorum disease can, of course, occur con- 
currently in a chicken or batch of chickens. 
Characteristic changes can usually be seen 
in pullorum disease (cheesy masses in the 
lungs, discolouration of liver, cheesy plugs 
in the blind guts). 

Faulty Management. — This may consist 
of insufficient or, more rarely, too much heat 
in the brooder, failure of chickens to com- 
mence feeding (most likely in heavy breeds 
in battery brooders) and poor quality 
rations. 

Control Measures. 

Practically no investigational work has 
been done on this disease. 
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Studies on incubator hygiene have shown 
the necessity for scrupulous cleanliness in 
order to control pullorum disease, and the 
effectiveness of fumigation* with formalin 
in destroying the germs of pullorum disease 
left in an incubator from preceding hatches 
has been demonstrated. Formalin fumiga- 
tion is likely to be effective against all germs 
which do not form spores. However, such 
fumigation can be carried out only until the 
chickens commence to hatch. 

In a forced draught incubator, air is 
passed rapidly through the machine so that 
shortly after the last fumigation the forma- 
lin has been dissipated and the air within 
the machine is a sample of the atmosphere 
in the incubator room, unless the ingoing 
air is filtered in some way. It is at this 
time that the chickens’ navels become ex- 


*A leaflet on fumigation and disinfection is 
available free, on application to the Division of 
Information and Extension Services, Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36 a , G.P.O., Sydney. 
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posed to germs in the air within the 
incubator. 

Thus it will be seen that unless the in- 
going air can be filtered to remove the 
germs, or a chemical harmless to chickens 
but deadly to germs can be kept dispersed 
in the incubator atmosphere, the next most 
important thing apart from incubator 
hygiene is incubator room hygiene. Incu- 
bator rooms should be built well away 
from feed sheds and brooder houses, 
and preferably should be surrounded with 
lawns. They should be kept scrupulously 
clean (including tops of incubators) and 
spraying the floors, benches and walls with 
2 per cent, formalin or 3 per cent, lysol at 
regular intervals is desirable. 

Although dirty incubators increase the 
risk of navel infection, heavy losses from 
the disease have frequently been seen where 
incubators and incubator rooms have been 
kept very clean. 

Prevention is the keynote of control, and 
treatment of affected chickens is of no avail. 



On Hie Return from Leading the Stud Stock Buying Delegation the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A , Minister for 
Agriculture, Broadcast during the Agricultural Seta ion of Station 2SM. 

1 bit Station hat conducted an Agricultural Session for the pact twelve years. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., " Heathfield,” Boorowa 
Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) ... 
Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Roa 

Inverell ( J ersey9) ... 

Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,” Fern H 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, I 

verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, E., 44 Austral Park,” Ben 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto ... 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Ii 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Scbo< 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Fra ter, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Ii 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., *' Ch 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 

horns) 

Hann, O., Bomerah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Rid 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, G1 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., 44 Kahlua,” 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. ,r Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Knight, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Frie 
Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry F 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., 44 Narooma,” Urana I 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richi 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen ] 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., 44 Bunnigalore,” Bel; 

Land and Mineral Co., Tamv 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef S 

horns) 

Reid, D. B., "Evandale” Sutton F 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Abert 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra,” Guiargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Ttangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen 

Angua) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wauaga Lake Aboriginal station 

White, H. F. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) .. 
Young, A., 44 Dayiesford,” Cudal (Beef short 
horns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

23 

18/12/46 

120 

29/11/47 

4° 

13/4/47 

39 

21/7/47 

X2I 

30/6/47 

88 

X4/I/47 

29 

15/7/47 

5 

23/7/47 

36 

5/7/47 

64 

1/3/47 

29 

5/3/47 

173 

X7/3/48 

59 

2/8/48 

44 

28/8/47 

167 

24/5/48 

107 

x 1/4/47 

44 

21/1/48 

55 

8/8/47 ■ 

119 

19/3/47 

: 53 

12/8/48 

r 157 

3°/ rx /47 

26l 

25/9/46 

60 

30/11/46 

) 98 

10/10/48 

64 

26/4/47 

• 7* 

22/2/47 

i I2y 

X4/9/48 

1 20 

l 

8/10/47 1 

46 

x 8/3/47 

• 5* 

20/12/47 

■ 90 

12/11/48 

86 

t 

X2/2/47 

6x 

23/11/47 

XI3 

16/8/47 

ri4 

x/6/47 

167 

19/IX/47 

X55 

X i/s/47 

15 

x/a/47 

x 9 

*9/4/47 

300 

20/4/4 7 

1X0 

16/3/47 

*3 * 

25/2/47 


Owner and Address. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

1 14 A.G.H., Kenmoro 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong .. 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., 44 Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp 
belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New] 
England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, "Abington,” Armidale] 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley] 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 
Grant, W. S., ” Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrcst Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell ... 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental] 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvillc Mental| 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental] 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McGufficke, J. O., 41 Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy,| 
Inverell 

McLanc, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 
Morris, S. W., 44 Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd.,| 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., 44 The Willows,” Keiraville .. 
New England University College, Armidale .. 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Reid, G. T., 44 Narrengullen,” Yass 

Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 

wellbrook 

Rolfe, V. J., 44 Mount View,” Inverell 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... 

Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View,” Fig Tree 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale „ ... 

Turnbull, J. M., 44 Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook ••• 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

Muswellbrook „ ••• ••• 

Weidman, A. B„ No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook _ ••• 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook ••• 

William Thompson Masomc School, Baulk- 

ham Hills „ 

Wilson, A. G., 44 Blytheswood,” Exeter 
Wilton, C., Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

Vmitb WHfaro 4«sor;^i^n nf A n<trn1f a 


Number] 

Tested. 


52 
19 

100 

53 

18 

197 

33 


37 

39 

113 

25 

62 

25 

134 

< 

7 

23 


53 

27 

2 

4i 

43 

20 
79 

62 

57 

33 

24 

51 

21 
19 

63 
125 

24 

275 

78 

18 

24 

II 

9 

40 

10 

33 

13 

53 

48 

85 

87 

94 

66 

54 
66 
54 


Expiry 

Date. 


26/6/47 

29/4/47 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

14/12/47 

12/7/47 

20/2/47 

8/6/47 

26/2/47 

29/8/48 

29 / 1/47 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

7/11/47 

27/6/47 

29/4/47 

1/2/47 

10/4/47 

16/2/47 

5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 

8/3/47 

26/7/47 

2/11/47 

25/6/47 

23/5/47 

23/5/48 

8/8/46 

1/5/47 

19/3/47 

25/8/47 

2/9/47 

15/7/48 

3/7/47 

9/2/47 

7/7/47 

20/2/47 

11/6/47 

4/6/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

1/2/47 

18/12/47 

20/3/47 

8/10/47 

8/10/47 

8/10/48 

XO/6/47 

x*/5/+# 

26/* / a 7 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bomba! a Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Apiary Notes — continued from page 154. 


rate to other colonies previously established 
there. No doubt they put in quite a time 
searching around the country on the look- 
out for lucerne fields before being properly 
influenced to work on the ironbark trees. 


The same beekeeper observed a similar 
reaction when apiaries were moved to 
lucerne country from a locality where reas- 
onably progressive work was being carried 
on amongst flowering trees. 


Feeding Notes — continued from page 159. 


as are available, including peanut meal, 
linseed meal, coconut meal, meatmeal or 
blood meal. Protein-rich green feed (young 
and leafy) will help, of course, to some 
extent. Linseed meal should not be fed in 
amounts greater than 5 per cent, to chickens, 


as results of recent experiments indicate 
that at least certain samples of linseed may, 
if fed in amounts greater than this, affect 
growth or actually cause losses. However, 
linseed meal is quite suitable for all other 
stock and older poultry. 


Danger of Harmful D.D.T. Residue on Vegetable Crops. 


A Warning is issued by New South Wales 
Department of Health, in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture, concerning the risk 
to consumers from the indiscriminate use of the 
insecticide D.D.T. by vegetable growers, and the 
danger of statements discounting the toxicity of 
the preparation. 

Owing to the wide publicity given to its effi- 
cacy, this new insecticide is now being used ex- 
tensively for the control of insect pests on the 
edible portions of various crops. It is apparent 
in many instances, that no consideration is given 
by growers to the possible ill-effects of D.D.T. 
on the health of the community, and plants such 
as lettuce and cabbages are being marketed which 
contain appreciable amounts of it 

While D.D.T. is not regarded as such a dan- 
gerous poison as arsenic, which has, of course, 
been used extensively for many years in the pro- 
tection of plants from insects, it is nevertheless 
poisonous to man and lower animals. What is 
more important, however, is that D.D.T. is now 
regarded as an extremely cumulative poison, and 
tlie indiscriminate and careless use of it may e*- 
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pose the public to the ingestion of continuous 
amounts which may eventually have injurious 
effects. 

In the light of present knowledge on this mat- 
ter, the Departments are diffident about recom- 
mending the use of this preparation on the edible 
portions of plants, and growers who are so using 
it are warned of the potential danger of the 
practice, and of the necessity for at least observ- 
ing the precautions adopted with arsenicals. In 
every case there should be a period of one month 
between the last application of D.D.T. and the 
marketing of the product. 

Manufacturers of D.D.T. products are also ad- 
vised that the terms “non-poisonous,” “non- 
toxic* and “harmless to man and animals” should 
not be used on their labels, for not only is D.D.T. 
poisonous, but these terms may deter people from 
taking proper safeguards and also remedial action 
in cases where D.D.T. products have been inad- 
vertently swallowed, especially by children. 

Nevertheless, used with discrimination D.D.T. 
is a most useful insecticide. 
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All you'll ever raise from a worm-weak flock is a robusf mortgage. 
So . . . this year don't risk costly flock losses through gastro- 
intestinal worms. Drench with "Phenovis" — the effective gastro- 
intestinal worm remedy. Choice of successful graziers everywhere, 
"Phenovis" is based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective con- 
trol for nodule, large stomach, and black scour in sheep, and gastro- 
intestinal parasites in other stock. "Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep 
when used as directed and is supplied ready to use in handy powder 
form. Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 
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‘There's money in Cou)s, BUT 

Protect your investment with sound hygiene in the diary, son. 
Keep Mastitis down. 

But how can we prevent Mastitis, dad? 

Easy. Watch any good dairyman. He makes regular tests with 
the strip cup. He washes the cows' teats with clean soapy water 
before and after milking. Check up on his dairy and equipment. 
He washes up thoroughly first then follows through with a quick, 
easy to use steriliser. 

You mean Sodium Hypochlorite, dad— or . . . 

RIGHT, son — Sodium Hypochlorite or "Zanic" Steriliser "C." 
Sterilising is jusT an easy habit that helps to make cows pay. 

It keeps Mastitis DOWN. 

Take a tip from stockwise dairymen everywhere. Sterilise your 
diary equipment regularly with swift-acting, non-poisonous Sodium 
Hypochlotite or "Zanic" Steriliser "C." 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

SOLUTION or 

“ZANIC” STERILISER “C” 

POWDER 

Contact your t utter factory or uau I supplier 

TS -I 5 




Milking 

Machines 



These Milkers embody 
features that ensure reliable, 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean. 

Masterpieces ot improved 
design and construction , 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking .... 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies , including Bucket types . 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: S66-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 


each test. So far as the elimination of the diseas 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registered 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., *' Fairvlew,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove.” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra, Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Garmon Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Herds Other than 

1 14 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum. 


is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 


Stud Herds; 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Higgins, J. P., “ Koranga,” Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Hsrdi. 

Armstrong, K. A., *' Heathfield,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys,! 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 1 

Dixson, R. C., ” Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fair bairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 


Hieks Bros., "Meryla,” Culcairn 
Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Klllen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachem, H„ “Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) ... 
McSweeney, W. J., " The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... 

Martin Bros./' Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, F. S., Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, G. T., “Narengullen,” Vast (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertaon, D. H„ u Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... 

Soott, A. W., “ Mllong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 


Number 
in herd. 


23 

28 

55 

5i 

22 

173 

48 

167 

55 

96 

65 

96 

53 

60 

62 

95 

127 

zoz 

46 

zoo 

80 

276 

135 

90 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Simpson, F. S., *' Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdcen-Angus) 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., ” Strathdoon,” Wolselcy Park (Redl 

Polls) 1 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) , 

Whitelaw, L. A., *' Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef| 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., *' Rocklynne,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 

Herds Other then Registered Stud Herds. 

zza A.G.H., Kenmore ... 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L„ and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milton Islands Mental Hospital 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forrest 
RigaJ^rince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, '* Yaralla 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Sal way, A. B., Cobargo 


Number 
in herd. 


150 

118 

155 

47 

37 

152 

79 

zzo 

27 


49 

45 

34 

4 « 

6a 

9 

66 

20 

61 

72 

24 

94 

57 

6a 


Max Hbnry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Some Common Causes of Bloat in Cows. 


Bloat, or hoven, in cows is due to succulent foods 
eaten under certain conditions, which cause the 
formation of large quantities of gas in the rumen 
or paunch, and in consequence a swelling on the 
left flank. It is more often seen — 

1. When cattle are turned hungry on to such 
succulent green food as lucerne, clover, trefoil, 
etc. 

2. When cattle accustomed to dry feed are 
suddenly changed on to soft green food. 

3. When travelling cattle are allowed free access 
to large amounts of green food such as variegated 
thistle. 

4. When cattle gorge themselves on wet grasses 
or herbage. 

5. When cattle eat the leaves of certain trees, 
such as willows, kurrajong, etc., especially if they 
have access to water soon after. 

6. When cattle are fed on certain roots or 
potatoes under certain conditions, chiefly in the 
raw state, or should they become stuck in the 
gullet. 

Such poisonous plants as hemlock and deadly 
nightshade may cause acute hoven. Again, hoven 


may be often seen in cattle where rumination has 
ceased, as in dry bible. Some cattle seem to be 
more subject to hoven than others. 

Every effort should be made to prevent the 
occurrence of hoven in stock by guarding against 
the predisposing causes. In feeding lucerne, 
clovers or trefoils, if the animals are not used to 
such fodders they should be put on to them 
gradually until they become accustomed to them. 
If lucerne is fed in a wet state or after heavy 
rain (when it is soft and juicy) it will almost 
always cause trouble, and cattle should, therefore, 
be kept off it until it is drier. 

Driving animals which have been feeding on 
the above succulent foods should be avoided. 

In all acute cases of hoven, no matter what 
form of treatment is adopted, it should not be 
delayed, as the animal’s life will depend on the 
quick removal of the gases. Methods of effecting 
this are given in the departmental leaflet from 
which the foregoing paragraphs are taken. It is 
obtainable free on application to the Division of 
Information and Extension Services, Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


A Home-made 

If cream is to reach the factory in good condi- 
tion it must be properly cared for from the time 
it leaves the separator, and the first requirement 
is to cool it immediately it comes out of the 
cream spout. Running the cream over a water 
cooler is the method of cooling generally 
employed, but where such a cooler is beyond the 
farmer’s means an ordinary tin billy can be 
adapted to the purpose, and its use is much to be 
preferred to neglect to cool the cream at all. 

The can is hung on the spout of the separator, 
holes large enough to allow free passage of the 
cream Into the bucket placed beneath it being 
punched through the bottom of the can from the 
inside. Cooling and aeration take place as the 
result of the cream falling in drops from the billy 
can through the holes. These holes are so 
numbered as not to allow any weight of cream to 
remain in the billy. All seams of the billy should 


Cream Cooler. 

be soldered flush so as to facilitate easy cleaning. 
The holes, being punched from the inside of the 
can, allow the cream easy exit. They should be 
smoothed of all rough edges. 

Some farmers run the cream into a can standing 
in water. This is satisfactory if the cream is 
often stirred, otherwise only the cream nearest the 
can sides is cooled. 

If a water cooler is used, the water must be 
of low temperature, and this can be ensured by 
having an underground source of water supply. 
Such water is generally fairly cool and does the 
job well. Failing this, a tank, elevated and in a 
cool position, is satisfactory. Cream coolers are 
sometimes coupled to a canvas water bag. This 
also answers the purpose, but the bag should be 
large enough to hold sufficient water to cool all 
the cream from each milking. — Division of 
Dairying. 


Value of Pig Manure. 


Although pigs are fairly efficient in the conver- 
sion of plant matter to anim&l matter, over 70 
per cent of the nitrogen and over 90 per cent, of 
the phosphorus and potassium of the feeding 
stuffs is excreted by even a growing pig. Taking, 
for example, a baconer which during its life con- 
sumed some 8 bushels of wheat and 30 lb. of 
meat meal, the amount of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium in the excreta would be equivalent 
to about 50 lb. of sodium nitrate or ammonium 


sulphate, 30 lb. of superphosphate and 4lb. of 
potash. 

Thus it can be readily seen that if the excreta 
from pigs is efficiently utilised, there is a consider- 
able return or saving per pig. A method of 
utilisation of these fertiliser constituents which 
has proved successful is to use the wash water 
from the sties for irrigation purposes. Excellent 
stands of maize have been produced by this prac- 
tice. 
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DEVELOP your PROPERTY 



with the help of the “ Wales 99 

Years ol shortage of manpower and materials have left their 
mark upon many properties. Many men on the land will 
now be anxious to make improvements which had to be 
postponed during the war. 

In planning for future production, the first step is to see that 
your finances are well looked after. 

The Bank of New South Wales invites enquiries from primary 
producers who have sound projects for the development of 
their properties. Each proposal will be considered on its merits. 


Consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


XlZIg. 
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Electricity for Farms. 

ONE unit of electricity used to advantage on a 
farm is equal to the labour of eleven men for one 
hour; it will milk a cow for one month; or it 
will shear 100 sheep. Cost of a unit varies from 
about 7d. when only 1,000 units a year are used, 
to something like lfd. when 10,000 units are 
consumed. 

Undoubtedly, electricity means cheaper pro- 
duction costs in our primary industries. Al- 
though there would appear to be no great diffi- 
culty in generating electricity sufficient to meet 
rural needs, distribution lines to carry this cheap 
power to widely separated farms is inordinately 
costly. That is the real obstacle to electrification 
of farming in this country. 

To overcome that obstacle is the big job 
of the Electricity Development Authority, 
brought into being by the New South Wales 
Government last year. It realised that the 
burden of financing distribution lines was 
too big to be borne by primary producers 
alone. 

About 62,000 rural holdings are within 
reach of present or projected electricity 


supply schemes. Only 12,000 are being 
served now. The Electricity Development 
Authority plans to assist councils, shires or 
other local supply authorities to connect, 
within the next ten years, 60 per cent, of all 
farms in New South Wales with electricity 
supply. 

Total cost of reticulation lines and essen- 
tial equipment of this ten-year plan has been 
estimated at £6,000,000 of which about 
£2,750,000 will be paid to local bodies by 
way of subsidy. Some of the funds for 
subsidy payments will be provided by 
Government-imposed levies on large urban 
electricity undertakings. 

The whole community will benefit from 
this venture ; the whole community will help 
shoulder the cost. Whilst primary pro- 
ducers (and their families) will benefit 
directly by having power for cheaper, 
greater and perhaps more efficient produc- 
tion, and the farmer’s family by electricity- 
equipped homes, urbanites will share in the 
improved prosperity of the State. 

Increased income, even when obtained 
with less manual effort, does not necessarily 
mean a higher standard of living. Improved 
amenities in the home and in the community 
determine to a greater extent the standard 
of living. Electrification of rural holdings 
will provide most of the facilities which go 
to make for individual and community con- 
tentment and prosperity. 
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Cattle Slaughtering, Diseased Animals and Meat Act Amended, 


THE object of the Cattle Slaughtering, Diseased 
Animals and Meat (Amendment) Act, 1947, is 
to transfer certain activities of the Board of 
Health to the Department of Agriculture. 

Referring to the amending Act, Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture), 
said that under the Cattle Slaughtering, 
Diseased Animals and Meat Act, the Board of 
Health had certain supervisory powers which 
have now passed to the Minister for Agriculture. 
The chief reasons which underlay this action 
were the desire to co-ordinate all work in con- 
nection with the health of livestock in the 
Department of Agriculture. That Department 
was the only one at the present time which 
employed a veterinary staff, although many 
years ago the Board of Health had such officers 
on its strength. 

“In those countries in which meat inspection has 
reached the highest standard, the control and 
supervision of the work is placed in the hands 
of veterinarians, and in many countries such as 
New Zealand, Canada, and the U.S.A., the meat 
inspection staff is incorporated in the Department 
of Agriculture,” said Mr. Graham. “The infor- 
mation secured in meat inspection is of very 
considerable value to the staff dealing with the 
control of infectious disease, and it not infre- 
quently happens that the first indication that a 


particular disease is present in a district is secured 
from animals killed at centres at which inspection 
of meat is provided. It will now be possible to 
make such arrangements as will bring about 
regular and early reporting of disease conditions^ 
and such reporting will provide for the imme- 
diate notification of these diseases to the nearest 
veterinary officer or Inspector of Stock. The 
Department of Agriculture has a veterinary staff 
widely distributed in the State and this staff 
will be steadily augmented. 

“Apart, however, from the disease control 
aspect, it is felt desirable that the highest scientific 
knowledge should be available in connection with 
meat inspection in order to protect consumers of 
meat and the employees or other persons working 
in slaughterhouses from infection. 

“It must be remembered that the operations of 
this Act are not State-wide, as in the County of 
Cumberland the Meat Commissioner is the auth- 
ority, and some few municipalities have established 
abattoirs under their own control. The amend- 
ment of this Act will not interfere with either of 
these organisations, and it has been provided in 
the amending Act that the authorities granted to 
officials of the local governing bodies whilst under 
the Board of Health will be continued. The Local 
Authorities can be assured of full co-operation 
in their important work by the Department over 
which 1 preside.” 


Assistant Director of Agriculture. 

Dr. H. J. Hynes Appointed. 


Dr. H. J. Hynes, formerly Chief of the Division 
of Marketing and Agricultural Economics, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
a newly -created position within the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Announcing Dr. Hynes’ appointment, the 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that 
the Assistant Director of Agriculture would 
assist with the supervision and direction of the 
educational and technical work of the Depart- 
ment, and with the co-ordination of its research 
and extension activities. 

Dr. Hynes would also be required to carry eut 
the duties of Executive Officer of the N.S.W. 
Advisory Committee on Co-ordination of Agri- 
cultural Research, which is under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. W. C. Wurth, Chairman of the Public 
Service Board. This Committee, said Mr. 
Graham, was recently set up by the Government, 
aitd comprises the permanent heads of the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Conservation, 
Executive Officer of the Council of Scientific qpd 


Industrial Research and the Professor of Agri- 
culture of Sydney University. The Committee’s 
function is to advise the Government on co- 
ordination of work in agricultural research with 
a view of preventing overlapping of activities. 

Dr. Hynes joined the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1919 as a scientific cadet. He graduated 
B.Sc.Agr. (Hoiours) at Sydney University in 
1923, was awarded the Walter and Eliza Hall Re- 
search Fellowship, 1923-1925, and studied in 
U.S.A., where he graduated M.Sc., Minnesota, 
1925. In 1936 he graduated D.Sc.Agr., Sydney 
University. 


He was appointed Chief Biologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1940 and in 1943 be- 
came Chief of the Division of Marketing and 
Agricultural Economics. During the war years* 
Dr Hynes was seconded for work as Adminis- 
trative Officer, State War Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, and later, Commonwealth Assistant 
Director of Rural Manpower. 
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THE VALUE OF AIRCRAFT TO THE PRIMARY 

INDUSTRIES. 

A Summary of Present and Potential Uses in Australia. 

DURING the war years many of our young men saw much of the uae of aeroplanes for 
the transport of large numbers of men and great quantities of equipment of all types. 
’Planes were used during the war to perform many new tasks, and every day now we 
read of the adaptability of modem types of aircraft. Small wonder that we ponder the 
limitations of their use. It is only natural that those interested should consider the ways 
in which these machines might be used in agriculture. 

Recently, the Department had occasion to survey the agricultural uses to which 
aircraft have already been put and to consider their potentialities for this purpose. The 


information collated is set out below. 

Types of Aircraft. 

If we consider the types of aircraft 
available, it will be found that very few 
are really suitable for agricultural purposes. 
The single-engined types whilst cheaper to 
buy compared to larger aircraft, have a very 
poor weight-lifting capacity — something up 
to 900 lb. This type would have only very 
limited use. If the multi-engined aircraft 
are considered, we come up against a very 
high initial purchase price (say, £60,000 for 
a Douglas), high consumption of petrol and 
the problem of trained crews, hangar space, 
spare parts, runways, etc. A Douglas can 
lift approximately 8,000 lb., but each engine 
uses about 32 gallons of 90 octane petrol an 
hour, and for larger aircraft the consump- 
tion goes up to 45 gallons per hour. For 
any such machine to be an economical 
proposition, it would need to be in constant 
use and not left in the shed or hangar. 
With large aircraft in the R.A.A.F. as many 
as four men were detailed to look after each 
machine constantly. This number could 
probably be reduced in peace time especially 
if fully qualified men were available. To 
get fully qualified men, it would be necessary 
to pay good wages and provide good condi- 
tions. 

Aerial Surveys and Photography. 

One of the important ways in which air- 
craft may be of use to rural development 
and even to the establishment of primary 
industries is for the purpose of making 
aerial surveys. Combined with aerial pho- 
tography, such surveys would provide infor- 
mation within a few days which might 
otherwise take much longer to secure by 
land travel. In this way the conditions as 


to pastures, water supplies, shelter, etc., of 
large areas could be ascertained, and rapid 
surveys of the movement of cattle could 
be made satisfactorily from the air. 

Aerial survey and photography would 
also be of very great assistance in mapping 
vegetation and in ecological studies. Par- 
ticularly valuable assistance was obtained 
from aerial photography combined with 
ground surveys when the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area was originally plotted. 

Sowing and Topdressing Pastures. 

There are possibilities in the use of 
aircraft for the rapid transport of seeds, 
fertilisers, machinery, etc., over great 
distances, probably enabling the development 
of areas suitable for cultivation which have 
hitherto remained unused because of the 
lack of transport. 

The sowing and topdressing of pastures 
is a practice that has long been a recom- 
mendation of this Department, and every 
chance has been taken to stress its value to 
the farmer. It is only natural to wonder 
whether seed can be sown and fertiliser 
distributed from the air. It might appear 
that the job could be done and large areas 
covered very quickly, which would be an 
advantage especially in areas of limited 
rainfall. 

There are, however, several serious draw- 
backs to the use of aircraft for this type 
of work. 

In the first place, the amount of fertiliser 
that could be carried (900 lb. for small 
aircraft and 8,000 lb. for a Douglas) — 
enabling the treatment of 9 and 80 acres 
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respectively at iqo lb. per acre per trip — 
would be used up in a very short time, and 
would thus necessitate many takes-off and 
landings at the central depot, which might 
be some considerable distance away from 
the area being treated. 

A second handicap would be the accuracy 
of application. Even if we assume the 
spreader equipment is efficient, no pilot 
could be expected to fly accurately up and 
down a paddock and drop fertiliser on new 
ground each trip. Spots would be missed 
due to pilot error, wind surges, and the 
different weights of the grains of fertiliser 
would cause the heavy particles to drop 
quickly whilst the powder would float down- 
wind. Again work could not be done on 
very windy days, in rain, fog, dust or 
ground haze. 

The flying of any aircraft near the 
ground, especially at low speeds, is extreme- 
ly dangerous and was the cause of many 
deaths in the R.A.A.F. This work could 
be more efficiently done on inland areas 
where the paddocks are large and reason- 
ably free from timber than on the coastal 
areas where the paddocks are smaller, the 
country more hilly and weather conditions 
more variable. 

A very high degree of co-operation would 
be necessary between the pilot and ground 
staff in the marking of the area and the 
correct placing of the fertiliser. 

It might be considered that planes could 
be used for topdressing inaccessible places. 
However the topdressing of very steep, 
broken slopes, gullies, rocky knobs, ridges, 
etc., is of very doubtful value. In the first 
place these areas are usually of very poor 
soil and the response to fertiliser is often 
very slow. In heavily timbered areas it is 
doubtful if all the fertiliser dropped would 
reach the ground, and if it did the grass 
growth would not be excessive due to 
shading and competition from the trees and 
shrubs. 

The sowing of grass seed from the air 
would present similar difficulties to the use 
of fertilisers. The weight of sowings per 
acre is certainly much lighter and greater 
areas per load could be covered, but the mix- 
ture would not be accurately sown due to 
the downwind drift of the lighter seed in 
the mixture. The seed would merely be 
dropped on the surface of the soil, and in 
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many cases a poor germination would 
result. This type of planting might possibly 
be of some value in the Western Division 
after good rains where speed is the main 
essential. 

The Transport of Perishable Products. 

The use of aircraft for the transport of 
perishable agricultural products, such as 
fruits and vegetables, is envisaged as likely 
to be commercially adopted in Australia on 
an extensive scale in the future. The wide- 
spread use of aircraft for transport of 
freight of this nature during the war period 
has focussed attention on the possibilities. 
Already since the cessation of hostilities 
fairly regular transport of certain fruits 
and vegetables has taken place between 
Sydney and Melbourne (a distance of 400 
miles), between Melbourne and Hobart 
(275 miles), between Hobart and Sydney 
(600 miles), between Brisbane and Mel- 
bourne (900 miles), and between Perth and 
Adelaide ( 1,400 miles). Products trans- 
ported have been brussels sprouts, beans, 
peas, tomatoes, asparagus, mushrooms and 
strawberries. 

The principal advantage to be gained by 
air freight is that it enables the quality of 
the product to be maintained during the 
marketing process. In the transport of cer- 
tain produce, e.g., tomatoes, the distance of 
travel is often as great as 1,400 miles. This 
involves a minimum of days' travel by 
rail. By air, the time required for transit 
would be about 7 or 8 hours at the most. 

Obviously, air transport of perishables 
has much to commend it, and of course 
opens up the possibility of developing new 
markets in adjoining countries not hitherto 
provided with products of this nature. 

J he most important factor in determining 
the air cargo potential is obviously the 
freight rate. In Australia, air transport 
rates are about 25 times higher than railway 
rates for perishable primary products, and 
it is to be expected that much more produce 
would be transported by air if freight rates, 
were lowered. 

Control of Insect Pests. 

The use of aircraft for the control of 
insect pests has received very little attention 
in Australia. Under present conditions insect 
pests attacking crops of any kind can be 
adequately and more economically handled 
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by ground equipment such as power spray- 
ing and dusting machinery. At present there 
are no large continuous areas of crops re- 
quiring treatment where the use of aero- 
planes might be an advantage, such as they 
are in the cotton crops of the United States. 

A Flying Veterinary Service. 

With regard to the livestock industries, it 
is considered that there are many ways in 
which the utilisation of air transport can 
be of considerable value. In countries of 
long distances the air transportation of 
vaccines and sera would save so much time 
that it might well be responsible for pre- 
venting serious stock losses and transport 
of the veterinary staff by air could be effec- 
ted at the same time. 
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In isolated cases, such as occurred in New 
Guinea, air transport of milking cattle or 
goats may be the only means of transport- 
ing such animals to isolated communities, 
and thus securing the supply of one of the 
main protective foods to such isolated com- 
munities which are often in danger of 
suffering as a result of lack of these foods. 

At times it has happened with livestock 
isolated by flood in Australia, that quanti- 
ties of fodder have been transported by 
aeroplane to an extent sufficient to enable 
them to survive pending the clearing of the 
flood waters. 

Valuable results which have been ob- 
tained from the use of aircraft on patrol 
over forest areas and the systematic devel- 
opment of such a service should provide the 



When artificial insemination is practised 
the use of the aeroplane for the transport 
of semen would, in view of the brief period 
of viability of semen, enable satisfactory 
work to be done where it might be im- 
possible with land transport. 

Stock Transport 

If the cost of air transport renders it 
financially sound, there is no doubt that the 
aeroplane will be used for the movement of 
small numbers of stud stock and show 
stock. This will, or may, add to the diffi- 
culties of disease control, but it is quite 
obvious that it will develop irrespective of 
such increase. 


means of infinitely greater control of forest 
fires, with resulting reduction of losses of 
valuable timber, pastures and crops. 

The Cost Factor is All Important 

Jt will be seen from these facts that 
while there is scope for utilisation of air- 
craft in the agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries, there are, unquestionably, limita- 
tions which affect successful developments 
at the present time. 

The cost factor must inevitably be taken 
into consideration and, under present con- 
ditions, the question seems to be whether 
the results to be obtained would be justi- 
fied by the costs involved. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF CORRUGATED GALVANIZED 

IRON TANKS. 


In the construction of corrugated galvanized 
iron tanks 24-gauge iron is generally used, 
and it can be procured already curved to the 
sizes required. For a tank of 200 gallons 
capacity, two sheets 10 feet long would be 
necessary, curved to a full circle and joined 
by a 4-inch lap (see Fig, 1). 

The method most often adopted in rivet- 
ing the seams is to clamp a small hand-vise 
at the top and bottom, then put in a couple 
of rivets at each end, after which the hand- 
vises may be removed. Small galvanized 
roof bolts can also be used to hold the iron 
in position. 

The holes for the rivets are punched from 
the outside, a piece of hardwood being held 
on the inside as a “dolly” ; the rivets are 
distributed about 2 inches apart, or one to 
each corrugation. The rivets are put in 
the holes from the outside, an iron dolly 
being held to the heads, the washers placed 
in position, and the rivets hammered down 
and snapped on the inside. 

The second cylinder of the tank is 
fastened at the top, and then placed over the 
first cylinder ( see Fig. 2), and lowered 
until the required lap is reached ; one or one- 
and-a-half corrugations should be sufficient 



Fig. 1. 

in a small tank. A rope is then passed 
round the body of the tank, with a short 
piece of pipe to form a tourniquet or twitch, 
and this is tightened until the seam is in 
position ( see Fig. 3). Punching and rivet- 
ing are then proceeded with. 

A tank that consists of two sections only 
should have the vertical seams on opposite 
sides. Taking the line of the corrugations as 
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a guide, the joint round the centre of the 
tank is easily adjusted, and should have a 
single line of rivets about 8 inches apart. 

The next operation is to turn a flange 
on the body of the tank in preparation for 
the fitting of the bottom. This is done as 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5. As the tank now 
stands, the top or outside cylinder will be 
that to which the bottom is fitted. A line 
is drawn half an inch from the top edge, 
and the flange beaten over on a “hand- 
stake.” Where this tool is not available, 
an ordinary laundry flat iron makes a very 
good substitute. For the bottom, one sheet 
of 24-gauge galvanized flat iron, 72 x 36 
inches, will be required. As this sheet will 
not be wide enough for the full diameter of 
the tank, it will need to be cut and joined 
together by a grooved seam ( see Fig. 6). 
To form the seam a 5-16 inch seaming tool 
or groover is used, the raised side of the 
seam being kept on top to go inside the 
tank. To insure a neat fold round the 
bottom it is necessary that the grooved seam 
be thinned down at each end (sec Fig. 8). 

The tank is then turned over, and the 
.'flanged end laid on the sheet of iron, and 
scribed round with a small pair of com- 
passes (Fig. 7), a margin of 34 -inch being 
allowed for the turn-up. This method of 
striking out a tank bottom is usually adopted 
when compasses sufficiently large are not 
available. Care should be taken in its opera- 
tion, as if the measurements are not fairly 
accurate, buckling and distortion may occur 
later. 

The bottom being cut out, it is now placed 
on a bench, and flanged to the line pre- 
viously marked. This is done by placing 
the flat iron on the line, and beating the 
marked margin up to nearly a right angle, 
as shown in Fig. 8. Then the body is fitted 
to the bottom as in Fig. 9, and the flange 
closed down as in Fig. 10. A hole should 
be punched for the tap near the bottom of 
the tank (see Fig. 17), large enough to 
allow, a 34-inch water pipe socket to enter. 
A 2-inch hole is also cut close to the top 
for an overflow outlet (Fig. 17). The top 
edge of the tank may now be flanged over, 
as was previously done for the bottom. 
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TWICE THE WOOD! 
HALF THE MANPOWER ! 



The Hargan’s 

(Patented) Mobile Saw Outfit 


Easily handled 

Of vastly superior design, possessing many 
ingenious features, this sturdy engine-driven 
saw will quickly cut through trees and logs 
up to 36 in. diameter. Quickly adjustable 
for vertical, horizontal, or diagonal cutting, 
the Hargan’s' Mobile Saw can be r used for 
a variety of tasks on your property. 

Powered by a British-built engine, which 
provides great power yet is extremely 


by ONE Man 

economical in operation, the Hargan’s 
Mobile Saw will take up to a 36 in. saw. 
Twin Vee-belt drive transmits the power 
to the saw flexibily yet positively, patent 
“ Gimbal ring and saddle ” mounting gives 
adjustable balance and retains the saw on 
the same plane throughout the cut, 
minimising power and effort required. 
Easily handled by one man. 


Superior exclusive features: 

^ HARD SERVICE. Tubular steel construction combines both strength and lightness. 

® TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. Efficient weather protection ensures trouble- 
free operation. 

• ONE-MAN OPERATION. Adjustable balance reduces fatigue, increases output 
and makes one-man operation easy. 

^ FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION. Angular, vertical or horizontal cuts are easily 
negotiated. Patent gimbal ring and saddle, and the elimination of crossing V belts, 
give “ Hargan’s ” additional features of operating efficiency. 

Write to-day for full particulars 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

Branches nt: 18 Beylis Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Lismore; 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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For the lid, one sheet of 26-gauge gal- 
vanized plain iron 72 x 36 inches will be 
needed, and this should be cut and joined 
with a grooved seam as with thie bottom 
(Fig. 6), or riveted as in Fig. 11. 



Fig. 19. 


1 j 

Fig. 20. 

The lid is marked out as in Fig. 7, and 
a 15-inch circle struck for the mouth or 
manhole ; this can be placed in the centre 
or near the side as required. The flange is 
then beaten up as in Fig. 8. 

Around the mouth a strengthening collar 
is usually placed. This is made by taking 
a strip of plain galvanized iron about 2 
inches wide, and of a length sufficient to 
circle the opening and allow of a i-inch 
overlap, and cut as in Fig. 12. It is now 
turned up as in Fig. 13, and a rod of 
J 4 -inch round iron of similar length is 
enclosed (Fig. 14), three-quarters of an 
inch of the round iron being left protruding 
at the lap end to strengthen the joint. Next, 
round the collar up as shown in Fig. 15, 
and secure with a small rivet. Insert the 
collar in the mouth, and beat the flange 
over, as in Fig. 16. 

In fitting the lid to the tank, the same 
procedure is followed as with the bottom. 
Fig. 1 7 shows the lid in position. A mov- 
able strained is usually let into the mouth 
of the tank ( see Fig. 20). 


Research work on the life of tanks has 
indicated that an open or well ventilated top 
will result in a longer life than is obtained 
when a flat closed top is fitted. Where the 
prevalence of insect pests, dusts, or falling 
leaves, etc., renders a top necessary, the 
life of the tank will be lengthened by the 
use of a conical shaped top with a mosquito 
proof ventilator at the apex. 

A brass -} 4 -inch low pressure or range tap 
will be required. The t/i-mch. socket is now 
inserted about a quarter of its length in the 
hole already made, and soldered firmly in 
position. The socket is supported by a 
boss (see Fig. 18) which is easily made 
from a piece of plain galvanized iron, 9 
inches x 4 inches; cut a hole ij4 inches 
diameter, and then shape as shown in Fig. 
19, by bending along the dotted lines. The 
boss will then have a rough resemblance to 
a funnel, the small end being made to fit 
tightly around the end of the socket, and 
the other end trimmed to the contour of 
the tank (see Fig. 17). Then solder the 
boss securely to the tank, also along the 
joint, and around the socket. 

There remains now only the soldering 
to complete the tank. For this a fairly 
heavy soldering iron, weighing not less than 
2 lb., should be used. All rivet heads and 
seams on the outside of the tank must be 
carefully soldered, extra care being taken 
with the bottom. Finally the tap may be 
screwed into place. 

About 4 lb. of solder will be required for 
the above tank, and 4 lb. of rivets and 
washers. The rivets used are the ordinary 
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Fig. 21. 
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galvanized tank rivets with round heads, 
and they are usually sold with the washers. 

Fig. 21 shows the tools required. A rivet- 
ing hammer and a 2-lb. soldering iron will 
also be necessary. 

The foregoing details can be applied in 
constructing tanks of all capacities. 

When building tanks of more than 4 feet 
high, the vertical seam on the third cylin- 
der should be over that of the first cylinder 
(see Fig. 22). 



Tanks of 800 gallons and upwards should 
have a lap of two corrugations around the 
body, and a double ring of rivets (see Fig. 
22). 

The practice of tarring galvanized tanks 
and troughing should be regarded with 
suspicion. Some tars contain acids which 
promote the rusting of galvanized iron, and 
unless local experience has definitely shown 
the particular tar available to be strongly 
protective, it should not be used. 

The Materials Required. 

The following is a description of the 
materials necessary in the making of tanks 
up to 1,000 gallons. 

The 200-gallon tank has already been dealt 
with. 

400 gallons: Size, 3 feet 9 inches diameter X 

6 FEET HIGH. 
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6 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 6 feet X 
24 gauge, each curved to half a circle. 

1 sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 
X 24 gauge. 

1 sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 

X 26 gauge. 

About 6 lb. solder, 6 lb. rivets and washers. 
600 gallons: Size, 4 feet 4 inches diameter, X 

6 FEET HIGH. 

6 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 7 feet X 
24 gauge, each curved to half a circle. 

2 sheets galvanised plain iron 6 feet X 

2 feet X 24 gauge. 

2 sheets galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 2 feet 

X 26 gauge. 

6 lb. solder, 6 lb. rivets and washers. 

800 gallons: Size 5 feet 3 inches diameter X 

6 feet high. 

3 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 8 feet 

X 24 gauge, each curved to half a circle. 

3 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 9 feet x 
24 gauge, each curved to half a circle. 

Note . — Join one 8 feet sheet and one 9 feet 
to form a circle. 

1 sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 2 ft. 
6 in. X 24 gauge. 

1 sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 
X 24 gauge. 

i sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 2 ft. 
6 in. X 26 gauge. 

1 sheet galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 

X 26 gauge. 

7 11). solder, 7 lb. rivets and washers. 

1,000 gallons: Size 6 feet diameter X 6 feet 

HIGH. 

3 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 9 feet 
X 24 gauge each curved to half a circle. 

3 sheets galvanized corrugated iron 10 feet 
X 24 gauge each curved to half a circle. 

Note. Join one 9 feet sheet and one 10 feet to 
form a circle. 

2 sheets galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 

X 24 gauge. 

2 sheets galvanized plain iron 6 feet X 3 feet 
X 26 gauge. 

For each tank a z^-'meh tap and socket 
will be required. If a quick delivery is 
desired in the larger tanks a i-incli tap and 
socket could be fitted. 

A Few Hints on Soldering, 

The materials necessary for soldering 
work are the soldering iron before men- 
tioned, a quantity of solder consisting of 
equal parts tin and lead, a bottle of muria- 
tic acid (spirits of salts), and a small block 
of sal ammoniac. A handy container for 
the fire in which to heat the irons can be 
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made out of an empty benzine tin or oil 
drum, by cutting out the top, punching a 
few holes in the bottom and cuting a hole 
in the side within an inch or so of the 
bottom, so that the heads of the irons can 
be passed through into the fire. 

To prepare to solder, pour into a bowl 
(glass or ware — not tin or galvanized iron) 
a quantity of the spirits and add a few 
pieces of zinc to “kill” the liquid. The 
soldering iron is first heated to a dull red 
heat, a fair portion of the point is filed 
cleaned, and this portion (while the iron is 
still hot) is rubbed with the sal ammoniac. 
The clean point is then tinned, that is coated 
with solder, and this is of great importance 
if good work is to be performed later. To 
tin the iron, run a little solder on to a piec 
of clean tin, alternately turning its point in 
the melted solder and dipping it in the killed 
spirits. 


Before using the soldering iron, clean the 
joint to be soldered, and with the aid of a 
brush put on a little of the killed spirits The 
iron should be hot enough to make the solder 
run freely, but do not let it get red-hot. 
Withdraw it from the fire, brush the point 
with a piece of bagging, and dip it in the 
prepared spirits ; then place the point of the 
iron on the joint to be soldered and move it 
slowly along, supplying solder as required 
by placing the end of the solder stick against 
the iron near the point. When soldering a 
loose patch, it will be found convenient to 
run a drop of solder on to the joint first, 
then hold the patch firm with the aid of the 
solder stick while the iron is operated to 
make the patch firm. The edges of any joints 
to be soldered should be fitted neatly and 
closely together, and the solder should run 
freely and adhere almost as if it were part 
of the tin. 


Need for Mineral Fertilisers. 


No Evidence of Harm 

The following statement on a lately much de- 
bated question is taken from a recent issue of 
Soil Conservation, official organ of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“Dr. Emil Truog, professor of soils at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, evaluated the importance 
of organic matter in the soil at the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Conservation, Nutrition, and 
Health, at Ohio University, recently. Dr. Truog 
said : 

‘Much ado is being made to-day about the great 
importance of soil organic matter in relation to 
soil fertility, soil conservation, and crops of satis- 
factory nutritive value. This, in part, is as it 
should be, because soil organic matter is of tre- 
mendous importance. It facilitates the intake 
of water and thus reduces run-off and erosion. It 
also favours workability or ease of cultivation, 
aeration, and drainage. Fresh organic matter 
contains all of the elements needed for plant 
growth, which, as decomposition proceeds, are 
released in forms suitable for new plant growth. 

'However, to say that chemical fertilisers such 
as superphosphate and muriate of potash should 
not be used to make up inevitable deficicnces of 
nutrient elements that cannot be supplied through 
the use of organic matter is just pure “bunktim 
Absolutely no evidence exists to the effect that the 
judicious use of mineral fertilisers is at all in- 
jurious to soils, or tends to produce crops which 
are unsatisfactory as feed for animals or food 
tor man. In fact, evidence, almost without end 
now exists showing clearly that the use of mineral 
tertilisers on depleted soils promotes the growth 
of crops which have superior nutritive values. 


from their Judicious Use. 

The fertility and organic matter content of 
gardens and other small areas may be main- 
tained through the use of animal manure and 
composts. This use of composts is both feasible 
and commendable. However, when large areas arc 
involved, as is the case in general farming, this 
practice is not feasible because of the impossibility 
of preparing and applying the enormous amounts 
of compost which would he needed. For- 
tunately, in general farming it is both convenient 
and profitable to follow a rotation of crops which 
provides the necessary organic matter in the form 
of crop residues (stubble, stalks, and roots) and 
animal manure produced in the feeding of crops. 
All that is required to make this system supply 
the needed organic matter is the proper use of 
lime, phosphate, and potash. 

'It is sometimes said that “nitrogen spells organic 
matter.” This means that liberal supplies of 
nitrogen promote such luxuriant growth that large 
additions of organic matter naturally follow. In 
the atmosphere over every acre of land, there 
exist in round numbers 35,000 tons of gaseous 
nitrogen. If these 35,000 tons of nitrogen were 
all transformed to a fixed (non-gaseous) form 
such as ammonium nitrate, the product would 
have a commercial value as fertiliser of over 
5.000,000 dollars. How can the farmer draw upon 
this tremendous and inexhaustible supplv of nitro- 
gen? It is by growing legumes, which, when 
properly inoculated and fertilised, have the power 
of fixing atmospheric nitrogen which they can 
then use for the synthesis of proteins. Non- 
legumes, regardless of how grown, cannot utilise 
atmospheric nitrogen. They are dependent for 
nitrogen on that fixed by the legumes, or supplies 
in, manure and commercial fertilisers.’” 
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THE MAKING OF SILAGE. 


A Succulent Conserved Fodder 

Suitable for Drought Feeding. 

( Continued from page 130.) 

♦ 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

IN the first instalment of this article (March issue), the uses of silage were set out, 
and the processes involved in silage-making were described. 


The theory of the ensilage process has 
been set out in some detail so that the farmer 
/may understand the reasons for certain 
practices advocated during the actual work 
of making silage. For example, the cutting 
of material at the right stage while still 
containing plenty of sap, close packing, and 
thorough tramping, assist in rapid exclusion 
of air, and this reduces the loss of food 
material and digestibility by excessive heat 
production. Sappiness, and where necessary 
the addition of moisture or sugar solutions, 
assist in rapid and adequate acid produc- 
tion. Again the use of silos with smooth 
walls, and thorough tramping, assist even 
settling and the exclusion of air. Where 
the settling of the mass is impeded by rough 
silo walls, air pockets may occur which 
allow of mould growth. If pit or trench 
silos are dug in clay, the silo walls are 


subject to cracking in dry periods, and 
air may also gain entrance in this way. 

Types of Silo. 

In a discussion of silage-making practices 
in this State the different conditions of 
manufacture and use in coastal and inland 
districts require separate consideration. 

On the coast, or under irrigation, the 
heavier yielding crops such as maize, sor- 
ghum and millet, are used extensively for 
silage-making, and barley and oats are also 
used. Pit, trench, tower and stack silos are 
all used, each for its particular purpose. 
The product is usually fed to dairy cattle. 

Under inland conditions, however, barley, 
wheat and oats are mainly used, although 
in summer rainfall districts Japanese millet, 
which is probably best preserved in this 
way, may also be used. The trench silo 


Silo* at Old Bon- 
albo. Showing 
Location of Ele- 
vator Houie and 
Feed Stall*. 
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is generally the only one used in inland areas 
except for an occasional tower silo on dairy 
farms. 

On the coast, silage is, or should be, made 
annually as a supplementary feed for routine 
feeding for production purposes, to be fed 
to milking cows during the winter and 
early spring months when natural pasture 
is coarse, sparse and dry. Long term 
reserves for dry seasons should also, ideally, 
be laid by. The tower silo, with a capacity 
of 60-80 tons of silage, is the ideal type 
for regular feeding on the dairy farm, 
because of the convenient handling facilities. 
For drought reserves the trench silo stands 
(jut as a cheap and efficient method of preser- 
vation. Both silage and hay (lucerne) are 
necessary in the feeding programme, but 
silage-making is an essential on the dairy 
farm. 

In inland areas, however, silage is prin- 
cipally a drought reserve, and competes with 
hay, which has several advantages as an all 
round foodstuff. Each has its place, of 
course. 

The Cost of Silos. 

Tub or tower silos, the greater part of 
which is above ground level, are constructed 
most commonly in this country, of concrete. 
These are permanent installations, and cost 
upwards of £1 per ton capacity to build. 
The round pit silo consists of a circular hole 
excavated in the earth, frequently with a 
ring of concrete at ground level to prevent 
earth falling into it. These are not nearly 
as expensive as overhead silos, the cost 
depending largely on the type of soil in 
which the excavation is made. Silage pre- 
served in them is of satisfactory quality, 
and they provide quite a good method for 
the dairy farmer to commence this form of 
conservation without extensive capital out- 
^ a y* Once the farmer becomes convinced 
of the advantage of feeding silage, they can 
either be lined to make a permanent instal- 
lation, with a roof over them if necessary, 
or incorporated into the base of a tower 
silo. 

Trench silos might be classed as a semi- 
permanent installation, and the original cost 
of excavation should not exceed 4s. per 
ton capacity. They form the ideal silo for 
laying down drought reserves and can be 
used universally, both on the coast and 
mjand. 


The third form of silo is the stack, on 
which the capital outlay need be very low. 
It is, of course, not a permanent structure. 

The Tower Silo. 

The tower silo is the most expensive, but 
also the most convenient and long lasting. 
It is easy to fill and empty, and can be 
filled several times during a year if neces- 
sary. These silos are mainly used on dairy 
farms, and are ideal under these conditions. 
For Australian conditions the monolithic 
reinforced concrete silo (cast in one piece) 
is most popular and is undoubtedly the best. 

The actual construction of these silos is 
not a difficult task. A separate publication 
describing the work in detail is available 
from the Division of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 

Making Tower Silage. 

I lie crop should be cut and carted to the 
silo in a succulent condition ; it should not 
be allowed to dry out. Drays, slides or 
trolleys are used for carting-in ; the 
accompanying illustration gives details of 
a handy trolley for the purpose. 

W ith this type of silage it is essential 
that the greenstuff be chaffed before it is 
put into the silo, to allow proper tramping 
and exclusion of air. 

The fodder should be chaffed into Y* or 
/2 inch lengths. The knives should be kept 
sharp and the chaff-cutter should be in good 
adjustment to reduce the load on the engine, 
motor or tractor, and allow clean cutting 
of the flag and leaf as well as the stalks 
and heads. 

With sheaf material the bands should be 
cut and not allowed to go through the 
cutter. Loose material can be forked 
straight on to the table. 

The chaffed material is carried on to the 
top of the silo by an elevator or blower, 
and falls to the bottom. A chain elevator is 
quite satisfactory for raising silage to a 
height of about 30 feet, which is the usual 
height above ground level of the type of 
tower silo recommended. Blowers will raise 
chaffed greenstuff to a greater height, and 
some American models are also fitted with a 
special pump feed for the addition of 
molasses or other curing solutions. 

A man or boys should be at work con- 
tinually in the silo, spreading the crop in 6 
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jto 9 inch layers evenly over the whole 
surface, and tramping down, especial care 
being taken around the edges. The reason 
for tramping is, of course, the exclusion of 
air and the prevention of moulding and 
undue heating. Tf care is not taken around 


door to provide an effective air seal. How- 
ever, with reasonably well fitting boards, this 
precaution can frequently be dispensed with. 
The fodder should be tramped particularly 
well in the immediate vicinity of and above 
the door to ensure that air is excluded. 



the edges, the material settles very hard in 
the centre, and later, as compaction goes 
on, pulls away from the edges allowing air 
to infiltrate. 

When a doorway is reached, the boards 
should be placed in position against the wall 
and temporarily held in place by throwing 
the chaffed material against them. Fre- 
quently tarred paper, which can be purchased 
commercially, is used on the inside of the 
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The smooth surface on the inside of the 
silo and its cylindrical shape, both assist 
even settling across the whole width. 

When the top of the silo is reached, sett- 
ling may be allowed to go on for four or 
five days, by which time the surface will have 
sunk between three and five feet below the 
top of the silo. It should then be topped 
off with further greenstuff. After further 
settling for a similar time it will probably 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets . 

BEANS — Our Seed lias been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Hawkesburj Wonder (certified and ordinary), Canadian Wonder, Brown 
Beauty, Feltham Prolific, and Epicure (Climber). 

SEED OATS — Algerian, New crop seed now arriving, write for quotation. 

GRASSES — Perennial Bye (certified), Italian Bye (certified and ordinary), Wimmera Bye, 
Cocksfoot (N.Z. certified), Prairie Grass, Rhodes Grass, Carpet Grass, Paspalum, Brown 
Top, etc. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed is expected at an early date and will include 
the following varieties: Greenfeast, Posters Gem, Richard Seddon, Yorkshire Hero, 
Stratagem and Telephone. 

CXaOVEB — Subterranean, White N.S. Cert., Bed Clover (Cowgrass), English Trefoil, Suckling, 

etc. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS— We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinach, Lettucs, Water Melon, Bock Melon, Marrow, 
Squash, Pumpkin, Badish, Tomato, etc. 

PLOWER SEEDS — Popular sorts available in packets. 

FERTILISERS — We can supply Superphosphate, Shirleys Ho. 5, Nitrate of Soda, Shirleys 
Big 3. 

SPRAYING COMPOUNDS — We supply Arsenate of Lead, Bordeaux Powder, D.D.T. Dust, 
Derrls Dust, Lime Sulphur, Bed Oil, White Oil, Nicotine Sulphur, Snail Killer, Black 
Leaf 40, etc. 

Send your order b and enquiriet to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line.). 

The firm with City and Country faciiitiet providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 



Put The Stock In The 


Right Pens 

Sell them at Winchcombe, Carson’s Homebush, Orange, Forbes or Harden 
Yards, and reap the advantage of their energetic, highly efficient efforts as 
salesmen. Complete attention given to all consignments in every particular. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen — Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; and at Orange, 
Forbes, Harden, Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 
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... /I size and type of tractor for every 
farm need; and a fuff range of power 
equipment for every kind of farming 

F OR. ™ a j* farm a " d the big. farm ... for the small job 
and the big job . . . and for all different soil conditions, you’ll 
find the McCormick-Deering tractor and the RIGHT equip- 
“ent to do your work faster, more efficiently, and more econorifl- 
cal y. The full range of McCormick-Deering power equipment 
includes complete systems for most kinds of farming, including 
cane growing, vegetable and potato production, fruit and vine 
culture, mixed farming, pasture improvement and fodder conser- 
vation, as well as wheat farming. You’ll be wise to choose 
- McCormick-Deering power and equipment for YOUR farm . . . 

M c Cenni<Ji-Dccrini FormaU-MP fajformatioiu* 1 * nternat,0,,a * Harvester Agent to give you full 

See Your Nearest I nternation al Harvester Agent 

V»fr*4 tNTtfRNATIONAL HANVIHVR 60 M PANT OF AUSTRALIA RTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.> IRANCHRS IN ALU CAPITAL CIT1I0 


“•°P TW Savings sp and prices down 

♦BUY SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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sink to the same extent again and may be good site, especially if drainage can be ob- 

refilled. When it is judged that settling is tained from the pit at one end. Good drain- 

almost complete, poor material or “cocky” age (so that water will not run into the 

chaff (wetted) may be added to a depth of pit) is the main consideration. If this is 

1 8 inches to 2 feet. A few bags of soil available pits may be successfully Con- 
or sleepers as weights may be added if structed on flat country, but care should 

desired, and will assist compaction, and (to be exercised that the site is not susceptible 

some extent) reduce mould growth in the to flooding. 

surface layers When opening up the silo In in j ancl districts any red soil will be 
this top, mouldy layer is rejected and is suitablc . l n general, clay soils are to be 
not fed to stock. avoided as they tend to crack and allow the 

Trench Silage. entrance of air at the sides of the silo. 

The making of trench silage is a very When sheep are to be fed from the pit, it 
satisfactory method of conserving this fodder is an advantage to have it as close as prac- 
for drought reserves, when it is to be kept ticable to the crop, to reduce the expense of 

for periods of a year or more. Next to cutting and carrying, but on the dairy farm 

stacking, ensiling in trenches requires the a position in proximity to the bails has more 

least capital outlay, and as the trench can be to commend it, as ease of feeding is an 

used on several occasions the cost of the silo important consideration. 




nil / 


Sketch showing 
Details of Con. 
struction of 
Trolley for 
Cartintf Fodder 
for Ensilage. 



LLAh 

in making trench silage would average out 
at about is. per ton for each filling. Once 
built in a suitable situation trenches are long 
lasting, and although not quite as satisfac- 
tory as tower silos, their use is an excellent 
way of becoming familiar with the making 
and feeding of silage. 

Selecting the Site for the Pit. 

For preference a high spot, where there 
is no danger of seepage or of underground 
water lying, should be selected. Such a site 
can be found on nearly every farm. Avoid 
the heads of gullies and other depressions. 
The top of a ridge or spur is a particularly 


Size of Trench. 

The present tendency is towards the 
making of small pits of 35 to 40 tons 
capacity. Extra capacity is obtained pre- 
ferably by lengthening the pit rather than 
making it wider or deeper. This facilitates 
filling and covering, and there is less shrink- 
age. In addition, cutting on the small face 
exposed in a long pit leaves less material 
exposed to the air. This is an advantage if 
a trench is opened, but not completely 
emptied, at any time. 

A pit to hold 35 tons should be 50 feet 
long at the top, 20 feet long at the bottom 
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and 5 to 6 feet deep. It should taper from 
9 feet wide at the top to 8 feet wide at the 
bottom. 

A trench 8o feet long by 14 feet wide, 4 
feet deep, holds 70 tons. It is generally 
better, however, to have two small trenches 
rather than one big one, as filling and feed- 
ing out are facilitated. 

The walls are finished smooth and with 
a slight batter, to allow free settling and 
ensure a constant downward pressure of 
the silage on the walls. By this means effici- 
ent exclusion of air, and mould growth 
along the walls is prevented. 

An effective type of pit can be made on 
the side of a slope with a gradient of about 
1 in 10, the end of the trench on the up-side 
of the slope being given a batter of 1 in 3. 
The other end is allowed to run out to 
ground level on the down-side of the slope, 
this permitting of effective drainage and ease 
of filling. 

The smallest satisfactory size of pit is 
about 20 tons capacity, while the largest 
should not exceed 70 tons. In excavating, 
it is safe to estimate the silage capacity of 
a pit, as at the rate of one ton of silage for 
each 2 cubic yards excavated below ground 


plough and a light half-yard scoop, can put 
down a 70-ton pit in less than two weeks. 
The work can be done in slack periods. 
The cost should not exceed 2s. per yard 
(that is 4s. per ton capacity) even where 
done by contract. The pit will last for years 
and can be filled more than once. The 
sides and bottom of the pit should be 
smoothed off with a mattock or pick to 
allow even settling and ease of emptying. 

Filling the Trench Type of Pit Silo. 

When only 40 to 70 tons are to be cut, three 
men with one waggon can easily carry out 
the work. When greater quantities are to 
be handled five or six men are required for 
the filling operation — four men with two 
waggons for carting, a man in the pit. and 
a man to operate the binder. This latter 
can assist with the loading of the waggons 
when enough has been cut for the day. 

If the crop is cut with the mower, it is 
better to fork the loads off rather than pull 
them off with a rope, as is sometimes advo- 
cated, as more thorough packing can be 
obtained in this way. 

The crop should be packed as close and 
tight as possible, all the sheaves being laid 
in the one direction. Barley, wheat and 



Chaffed Mai re 
H«aped up Prior 
to the Covering 
of a Trench Silo. 


♦ 


level. A good crop of wheat or oats will 
cut between 4 and 5 tons of silage to the 
acre, while on the coast Japanese millet 
will cut about 8 to 10 tons, and maize 
between 12 and 25 tons to the acre. Usually 
the yield of silage from a maize crop would 
lie between 15 and 20 tons, and the yield 
from Saccabne sorghum is generally a little 
lighter. 

Two men with a team of three good 
horses, a strong but light, single-furrow 


oats are laid crosswise to assist packing. 
While maize and Saccaline may be chaffed 
into the pit with advantage, if stacked 
long they should be placed in rows length- 
wise through the pit. The first row should 
be placed with all the heads lying in one 
direction, and the second row should be 
similarly placed but with the heads pointing 
in the opposite direction, the sheaves lapping 
the preceding row by half a length. The 
stacking is continued in this fashion through - 
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out. The centre should be kept a little higher 
than the outsides, and the bands are never 
cut. Pack the bundles closely, particularly 
along the sides. 

Once the first few loads have been added, 
the drays should be run through the pit over 
the crop already in it. It is an advantage 
to cart in alternate loads from opposite ends, 
thus adding material to both sides of the 
heap. 

Where motor transport or slides are used, 
It is not possible to drive through the pit. 
In this case the spoil from the excavation 
should be dumped at a distance from the 
•edge on one side of the pit, to allow the 
truck or slide to be drawn up close to it and 
assist filling. In this case a roller, tractor 
or some other heavy implement should be 
run through the pit tcL 7 mpact the crop. 
Rapid, even, compactio*r is important to 
bring about air exclusion and assist fermen- 
tation. 

When ground level is reached, the 
material should be built out about 4 inches 
beyond the edge of the pit. This overlap 
will draw in when the crop settles and tend 
to keep it close up against the walls of the 
pit and prevent the entry of air. 

Completing the FiUing. 

When the pit has been filled slightly above 
ground level, it should be left for a few 
days and will commence to settle. The total 
subsidence will be between a quarter and 
one-third of the final total depth. If two 
pits are being filled, work may cease on one 
pit for a few clays to allow settling, and 
filling of the other silo proceeded with. 
Alternatively a couple of layers may be 
added every second clay. 

Settling will go on for about a week and 
should by then be almost complete. The 
crop should then be piled up above the 
ground to a level equal to the depth of the 
pit, as the settling of this material will be 
considerable. At the ends, the stacking 
above ground should taper off to conform 
to the batter of the pit. 

Working this way — allowing periods of 
settling and spreading the work over a fort- 
night — the pit is generally so compact that 
when covered it will not settle below ground 
level. 

Even when allowing for plenty of settling 
and leaving a stack about four feet high, 
the material will sink down after a few 

B 


months until only a slight mound is left. It 
is important that the pit be well filled, other- 
wise after a few weeks the site of the pit 
will be marked by a depression, which means 
that not only is some of the storage capacity 
not utilised, but water can run into the 
pit and damage the contents. It must be 
remembered that even when pressed in as 
tightly as possible during filling, the material 

is, comparatively speaking, loosely packed. 
The heat generated softens the stems, and 
the weight of the greenstuff above and the 
covering of earth, press it together until 
finally it becomes almost as solid as a plug 
of tobacco. 

Rain on the material while it is being 
made into silage does not in any way damage 

it. If the material is rather too dry, rain 
may improve it. Many farmers add water 
to such material to ensure that good silage 
will be made, but there is a risk attached to 
this practice. It is better to cut the crop 
when young and sappy, as dry material may 
be deficient in sugar for fermentation, and 
the addition of water may cause mouldiness. 
Two or three additions of between 
and 1 gallon of water per square foot of 
surface may be safely added to a crop which 
is on the dry side as filling goes on, but 
when additions of water are made, it is 
better to add a solution of molasses (con- 
taining 1 or 2 lb. of molasses in 10 gallons 
of water) spreading evenly with a watering 
can, as a protective against mould growth. 

Covering the Pit. 

After the final filling it is advisable to 
allow the material to settle for a couple of 
days, as this reduces the height and renders 
covering easier. If the rate of settling is 
very slow, it may be taken for granted that 
the pit has been well filled. 

The work of covering is done with a 
scoop, the earth being scooped straight on 
top of the greenstuff. As the top couple 
of inches is discarded when opening, some 
farmers place a layer of green grass over 
the top of the pit before adding the soil. 
A depth of 12 to 18 inches of soil is suffici- 
ent to provide weight to compact the surface 
layers, and exclude rain. Any greater quan- 
tity serves no useful purpose and increases 
the cost of covering and removing the soil 
later. 

If at any time a depression is seen over 
the # top of the pit, in which water might 
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lie, it should be filled with earth so that 
the pit will still shed water. Seed of a 
quick growing cereal like oats, wheat or 
rye is sometimes scattered on the surface 
covering to assist in holding the soil together 
and prevent washing in districts where heavy 
rainfall is experienced. Surface drains 
should be made at each side to prevent rain 
water running towards the trench. 

Opening die Pit. 

The surface soil covering is {removed 
(with a scoop) to a point a little back from 
the face to which the silage is to be cut. If 
any earth happens to get mixed with the 
silage, it is shaken out when the fodder is 
being thrown to the stock. The silage will 
sometimes be found to have a coating of two 
or three inches of rotten material which 
should not be fed to stock, as it may have 
harmful results. The pit is usually opened 
up a section at a time, and usually very 
little waste is experienced, only a few 
straws being left lying on the bottom of the 
pit after emptying. 

The Cylindrical Pit Silo. 

This type of silo is similar to a tower 
silo in shape and in the quality of silage 
produced, but is constructed underground. 
Provided the soil type is suited to a deep 
excavation, the pit need not be completely 
lined with concrete, and in this case con- 
struction is cheaper than in the case of a 
tower silo. In addition, no elevator or 
blower is required to convey the chaffed 
greenstuff into the silo, and the addition of 
effective weights to compact the top layers 
is facilitated. Further, as there is ample 
head room above them, which is not the 
case generally with a tower silo, more 
material can be placed in them and tramped, 
thus utilising their full storage capacity. 

Usually they are 14 feet in internal dia- 
meter and the depth may be up to 28 feet. 


They may be completely lined with a 4-inch 
concrete wall and concrete floor. Alterna- 
tively, a ring of concrete 4-inches thick may 
be built around the top to prevent damage 
to the walls at the surface and also the pos- 
sibility of water running into the pit. The 
fully lined type is to be preferred. Advice 
on its construction can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Chief, Division of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

The cost of sinking may be up to £1 per 
foot, but the farmer is able to do most of 
the work himself in slack periods if neces- 
sary. Each foot of depth of a silo 14 feet 
in diameter would hold about three tons of 
silage. If only a collar is constructed, it 
should be 5 feet 6 inches high with 3 feet 
below the ground and 2 feet 6 inches above 
the ground. 

A shed should be built above the silo, 
and a hoist and skip installed to remove the 
earth and, later, the silage from the silo. A 
handy idea in using this type of silo is to 
make wire netting baskets (for example, 
from rabbit netting) each to hold the ration 
for a single cow. Half a dozen or a dozen 
of these may be loaded on to a platform 
and hauled to the top in one load. 

The fodder should always be chaffed into 
the silo, and the operations are almost iden- 
tical with those described for the making of 
tower silage. 

Where there is no danger from seepage 
water, the unlined silo is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The fully lined pit silo costs about the 
same amount as a tower silo of similar 
capacity, and for those who do not wish 
to undertake the construction of the tower 
type, the underground pit can be recom- 
mended. They are slightly more trouble- 
some to empty than is the tower silo. 

(To be continued.) 


Results of Potato Marketing Board Election. 


The poll for the election of five producers' repre- 
sentatives to the Potato Marketing Board, which 
was conducted on 12th March, resulted as follows, 
announces Dr, H. J. Hynes, Chief of the Division 
of Marketing and Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture and returning officer 
for the poll: 

No. 1 District ( North Coast) : J. D. Kirby. 
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No. 2 District ( Hunter River , Metropolitan 
mid South Coast) : H. A. Swane (elected un- 
opposed). 

No. 3 District ( Northern Tableland and North- 
zee stern Slopes) : H. Starr. 

No. 4 District ( Central Tableland and Central - 
ivestern Slopes) : I. C. Hood (elected unopposed). 

No. 5 District ( Southern Tableland and South - 
ivestern Slopes) : W. J. Lowe. 
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THE OFFSET TANDEM 
DISC CULTIVATOR 

• Tractor Hitch. 

• Designed for 
Heavy Duty. 

• Two sizes — 

12 and 14 plate. 

• 20 inch Disc — 
Plain or Scalloped. 

• Effective, Low 
Clearance. 

• Effective Safety 
Shields. 

• Does the work of a Plough at a depth of up to 8 inches. 


THE B-W. EXTENSIBLE 
DISC HARROW 

With Forecarriage. 

Disc. Dia. Cuts. Cwts. Qtrs. Lbs. 

8 20 in. 4 ft. 4 3 5 

10 20 in. 5 ft. 5 I 7 

This Disc Harrow is suitable for any 
kind of disc harrowing. The two gangs 
of discs are extensible. A gap up to 
two feet wide may be left between 
them so that both sides of a row may 
be worked, or they can be brought 
close together. The gangs of discs can 
be reversed. 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 




Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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F I B R 0 LITE 

CUheAtoi- Cvmmi WATER PIPES 


£*•* Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
* wur unskilled labour, “ FIBROLITE ” Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
>— Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
*. jhK*. no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 

“ FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Get all the fads . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 

FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“ Asbestos House,*’ York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 V, O.F.O.) 



ESA SLUESTONE THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER. SMITH dr CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES 

“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone." 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining fit Smelting 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 


(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
nay be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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FRUITGROWING. 


THE PREPARATION OF LAND FOR PLANTING 

FRUIT TREES. 

♦ 

J. A. Holbeche, H.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 

THE preparation of the land for planting fruit trees is the first and one of the most 
important steps towards the successful establishment of an orchard. 

It is important that the preparation work be commenced well b:;o:e planting 
time, otherwise it will most likely receive only hurried and faulty attention. 


New Clearing Methods. 

\\ here the selected orchard site is tim- 
bered the clearing of the land will be the 
first consideration. New' methods of clear- 
ing land with hull-dozers and rippers have 
done away with a great deal of the lv.d 
labour and time required to prepare heavily 
timbered areas for planting. However, at- 
tention is drawn to f c importance of mak- 
ing a thorough job of the clearing — an extra 
ripping to bring up all roots is well worth 
while, particularly when the Armillaria 
fungus is known to exist. 

The importance of removing all roots 
during the clearing operations was referred 
to in an article entitled “New Methods and 
an ( )ld Menace” published in the July, 1946, 
Nsuc of the Agricultural Gazette. I11 areas 
where Armillaria is prevalent, newly cleared 
land should, if possible, be sown down for 
several years to a field crop which is not 
susceptible to the disease, before planting 
with trees. 

Fencing and Grading. 

1 he construction of a good rabbit-proof 
fence, so that the orchard area will be pro- 
tected against these pests, should receive 
attention w r ell before any trees are planted. 
Much expense and care has been wasted 
w’hen trees not adequately protected have 
been eaten out and killed by rabbits. 

The grading of the land before plant- 
ing is all important on irrigated areas. 

Snbsoiling. 

The land should be ploughed and sub- 
soiled prior to planting. The only time the 
subsoiling may not be necessary is when the 
subsoil is very friable or the land has already 
been deeply ripped and thoroughly cleared 
of roots by the bull-dozer. The subsoil will, 


of course, sooner or later settle down to its 
original state; but even if it is only for the 
first season, the trees have the benefit, their 
mots being given a better chance of becom- 
ing w’ell established. Another advantage of 
subsoiling is that it finds roots that have 
been missed wdien the land was grubbed. 
This is of special advantage in country in- 
fected w'ith Armillaria. 

It is best to subsoil the whole area which 
has been selected for the trees, rather than 
to do only a strip along the line to be 
planted. 

It is best to carry out subsoiling some 
months before planting, and leave the land 
in a rough state ; it then has a chance of 
absorbing any rains that may fall, and plant- 
ing can be carried out just when desired. 
Fifteen inches is a good depth to aim at 
w hen subsoiling, but in most land there are 
places wdiere the subsoiler will rise to 1 2 
inches, hogging in to over itt inches in other 
places. 

Just before planting, the land should be 
deeply ploughed, followed by a deep culti- 
vation that will bring any clods to the top. 
Although the harrow is not considered a 
desirable orchard implement to use after 
planting, a harrowing before planting facili- 
tates laying out operations. 

Methods of Planting. 

On very slight slopes or levels w r here there 
is no fear of washaways the orchard can 
he laid out on a regular system of straight 
lines. Some orchardists prefer the square 
and others the hexagonal or equilateral tri- 
angle method. With the latter system the 
trees are more evenly spaced. Where 
orchards are being planted on areas or soils 
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likely to erode, the contour method of 
planting is recommended. 

The Problem of Soil Erosion. 

The greater portion of the pome fruits 
produced in New South Wales is grown on 
the tablelands or slopes, and unfortunately, 
as a result of the intensive cultivation re- 
quired in order to keep the trees healthy and 
bearing annual crops of quality fruit, the soil 
erosion problem is one in which the majority 
of the pome fruit growers are intensely 
interested. 

In the planting of new orchard areas the 
mistake is frequently made of concluding 
that because the area in question has not 
shown signs of washing in the past it will 
not do so in the future. Areas which have 
previously been under pastures, and even 
ground which has been cropped with cereals, 
etc., for many years and has shown no signs 
of washing may, when planted with fruit 
trees and continually cultivated, quickly 
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show small washes, especially in cut-outs 
made by the ploughs, wheel tracks* etc. 
These miniature washes, which at first are 
hardly noticeable, will increase in depth and 
width unless they are attended to, until, as 
is to be found in many of our older hillside 
orchards, they quickly develop into gullies 
and creeks, and are a constant menace. The 
orchard gradually becomes washed out and 
valueless when, in reality, it should be in its 
prime. 

No system of contour banking on old 
orchards, or contour planting of young 
orchards, will prevent soil erosion altogether. 
All hillside orchards must wash to a more 
or less extent ; but by a proper laying out of 
orchards or vineyards on the contour system 
all serious soil erosion can definitely be 
eliminated, and the gradual sheet erosion, 
which must necessarily take place, be 
reduced to a minimum. 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

( Continued from page 15 1 . ) 

H. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 


THIS is the eighth instalment of this article, 
which commenced in the August, 1946, number. 

In the iseues since then the authors have 
dealt with districts, soils, sites, planting, varie- 
ties, stocks, sod management, harvesting, prun- 
ing, reworking, pest and disease control. 

In the current issue they discuss plant nutri- 
tion, cold storage and the cost of establish- 
ment of an apple orchard. 

Plant Nutrients. 

In its virgin state most of the soil in our 
main apple producing centres is well sup- 
plied with adequate amounts of the various 
plant nutrients needed to promote healthy 
and vigorous tree growth. This happy state 
of affairs cannot continue indefinitely, how- 
ever, unless the leaching effects of time, con- 
tinuous cropping and cultivation can be 
countered by sound soil management prac- 
tices. 

Excessive tillage and erosion are the two 
main evils to guard against, for when the 


top soil is washed away the major portion 
of the readily available plant food goes with 
it, leaving the remaining soil in an im- 
poverished condition, resulting in pre- 
maturely aged and “staggy” trees and poor, 
or at least alternate crops. 

There is an accumulating weight of evi- 
dence to prove that a high standard of tree 
health and regularity of cropping are de- 
pendent on sound soil management practices 
— particularly winter cover cropping, 
rational methods of cultivation and control 
of soil erosion. No programme of manur- 
ing with artificial fertilizers can compensate 
for the continuing loss of top soil and 
organic matter, and much money can be 
wasted on such fertilizers if a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of tree nutrition 
is lacking. 

Before embarking on any manurial pro- 
gramme, it is essential to have some under- 
standing of the requirements of the apple 
tree and the role which each nutrient plays 
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Finer Orchards, Better Cardens 


Market Gardeners and Orchardists know how 
Howard Rotary Tillage halves cultivation costs, means 
bigger and better yields. 

And we know that Howard Cultivation can do the 
same for you on Station Gardens and Orchards. The 
Howard “Junior” Rotary Hoe, in one operation, 
prepares a perfect seed-bed; in one operation, tills an 
orchard as close to the trees as you care to go; in one 
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PETROL « KEROSENE 

ENGINES 
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in an Engine — Low First Cost — Low 
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by 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H.D.A., Special Fruit Instructor. 

The North Coast is eminently suited to the production of passion-fruit, 
and particularly of early crops. For the best results, however, it is 
essential that the producer should have a thorough knowledge of his 
business. Every, aspect, from the selection of the site of the vineyard to the 
packing and marketing of the fruit, is dealt with in detail in this publication. 
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in the tree’s growth and well-being. To 
enable the grower to obtain a better grasp 
of this very important phase of apple cul- 
ture the most important of these nutrients 
will be considered briefly. 

Major Nutrient*. 

Nitrogen . — This is without doubt the 
most important single nutrient to be con- 
sidered, as it is absolutely essential for the 
growth of normal plant life. Soil manage- 
ment practices of the “clean cultivation” 
type have tended to deplete the soil of the 
most important source of this vital plant 
food, viz., organic matter, and there is to- 
day much evidence of nitrogen deficiency 
amongst apple trees in this State. In the 
absence or shortage of organic matter in 
the soil, the application of artificial ferti- 
lizers containing nitrogen is unlikely to be 
effective in restoring tree health. 

Symptoms of nitrogen deficiency are: — 

(a) Small, light green to yellowish 

coloured leaves — the colouring 

being uniform and not mottled as 
shown by deficiencies of other 
elements. 

(b) Reddish coloured bark. 

(r) Weak, spindly growth. 

( d ) Early defoliation. 

An excess of nitrogen is not so common, 
but is also undesirable. It is characterised 
by excessive vegetative growth, delayed 
maturity and poor colour in the fruit. 

Potassium . — In some of the older apple- 
growing parts of the world potassium de- 
ficiency is quite prevalent, but to date there 
has been little evidence of trouble from this 
source throughout New South Wales. How- 
ever, a deficiency of potassium can cause 
serious disorders, and as it is unlikely that 
our soils will continue indefinitely to supply 
all the potassium required, growers should 
be on the alert to detect signs of a defi- 
ciency developing and be in a position to dis- 
tinguish between the symptoms of potassium 
deficiency and deficiencies of other 
nutrients. 

Characteristic symptoms of potassium de- 
ficiency first appear as a brownish discolora- 
tion of the marginal area of the lower leaves 
of the current season’s growth. Later, the 
discoloration extends further into the leaf 
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area, becoming reddish brown in colour, 
whilst in the advanced stages the leaves be- 
come hard and brittle with ragged and 
broken margins having a distinctive ash- 
grey colour along the edges, merging into 
dark reddish brown in the body of the leaf. 



Left. — Twig from Apple Tree fluttering from 
Nitrogen Starvation. 

Right . — Twig from Healthy Tree. 


Fruit from trees suffering from a potash 
deficiency tend to be poorly coloured and 
low in sugar content. 

Phosphorus . — A deficiency of this plant 
food is seldom if ever encountered under our 
conditions, and provided sound green manur- 
ing practices are carried out, including an 
annual autumn topdressing with superphos- 
phate, there seems little likelihood that 
serious deficiencies of this substance should 
occur. 

A lack of phosphorus shows itself mainly 
in : — 

(a) A delayed bud break in the spring. 

(fr) Less leaf buds than usual and abnor- 
mally small leaves. 

(Y) Foliage at first dull green, but later 
taking on a bronzed appearance, except along 
the midrib and possibly the secondary veins. 

Minor Nutrients. 

In addition to the major elements, small 
or even minute quantities of some others are 
needed for healthy tree growth. These are 
known as “minor” or “trace” elements, the 
term referring to the quantity needed and not 
to the effect of a lack of it, which very often 
can £>e of major importance. 
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The two minor elements which are of most 
consequence to New South Wales growers 
are boron and zinc. 

Boron . — In the case of applies, a deficiency 
of boron is usually first manifested as the 
well known conditions known as Internal 
Cork, Corky Core and Superficial Cork. 

Affected fruit is frequently malformed, 
and cork-like tissue is found scattered 
throughout the flesh. 

Soil applications, during the early part 
of the growing season, of borax (which con- 
tains an appreciable amount of boron) have 
been proved to be entirely efficacious in pre- 
venting losses from “corky” fruit. The 
dosage should be based on the age and size 
of the trees. 

Zinc . — This is another minor element 
necessary for the healthy growth of all 
plants. 

The characteristic symptoms of zinc de- 
ficiency in the case of apples are: 

(a) Very small and narrow leaves; 

(b) Leaves generally paler and duller 
than normal foliage, and may become mot- 
tled, especially during the summer and 
autumn. 

(c) The internodes of the terminal 
branchlets are short, giving the effect of 
rosettes of leaves. 

( d ) Die-back of the terminal shoots oc- 
curs in the more advanced stages. 

Apple trees affected by zinc deficiency 
can be effectively restored to health in most 
cases by spraying during the dormant period 
with zinc sulphate, 50 lb. to 100 gallons of 
water. 

Other Minor Nutrients. 

Other minor elements of lesser impor- 
tance are iron, magnesium and manganese. 
All these elements are associated with the 
development of chlorophyll or green colour- 
ing matter of the leaves, without which the 
leaf cannot function efficiently. In this State, 
however, little trouble has been experi- 
enced to date from deficiencies of these 
elements, but as time goes on it is possible 
that such deficiencies may occur, and then 
any chlorotic conditions of the foliage 
should be suspect as indications of a short- 
age of one or other of these elements.# 
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Balanced Nutrition. 

With all the major and minor elements 
present in the soil in the correct propor- 
tions, the maintenance of tree health and 
production of satisfactory crops should not, 
theoretically, be a difficult process, and it is 
thus reasonable to assume that apple trees 
which are healthy and vigorous and yield- 
ing constant crops of good quality fruit are 
growing in a soil in which the various plant 
nutrients are well balanced. Such a balance, 
however, can be, and often is, destroyed by 
faulty cultural practices which result in re- 
ducing the organic content of the soil with a 
resultant lowering of the nitrogen content, 
and an upsetting of the whole plant nutrient 
ratio. 

Kveti in a well balanced soil, deficiencies 
of an element may be induced by the con- 
tinuous use of another. The effect of con- 
tinual applications of nitrogen, for instance, 
i» to increase growth, up to a certain point, 
but the more the tree grows the greater its 
demand for other elements. If the supply 
of these other elements was, in the first 
place, just sufficient to keep the tree in good 
health at the original nitrogen level, then the 
increased demand due to the increased 
growth may very easily lead to a deficiency 
of one or more other elements. The appli- 
cation of fertilizers which are mixed, or as 
they are commonly termed “complete” as to 
the major elements, minimises the risk of 
ill-balanced manuring. 

Any system of artificial fertilizing, how- 
ever, should be regarded as merely supple- 
mentary to sound cultural practices. 

The value of winter-growing cover crops 
has been already stressed in regard to the 
build-up of organic matter in the soil, but 
it should also be remembered that the 
remains of such plants, when incorporated 
with the surface soil, not only add organic 
matter when they decay, but are also store- 
houses of mineral plant food. 

Probably the first and most important use 
for artificial manures in New South Wales 
orchards is the regular autumn application 
of fertilizers, particularly phosphates. This 
application is made to meet the require- 
ments of the winter-growing cover crop, 
but the trees benefit indirectly later when 
the soil organisms have completed their 
work on the ploughed-in green crop. 

In the past, the mistake has frequently 
been made of waiting until the trees show 
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obvious signs of decline before attempting 
to carry out any planned system of manur- 
ing. In such cases the process of re-build- 
ing the depleted fertility of the soil is mostly 
a very slow and costly process. It is a far 
wiser policy and very much cheaper to 
keep a steady programme of soil fertility 
maintenance going practically from the in- 
ception of the orchard. 


Cool Storage. 

Without the aid of cool storage facilities, 
apple growing on the scale practised to-day 
would be impossible. Before the advent of 
cool stores a multitude of varieties was re- 
garded as essential to spread the harvesting 
and marketing period as much as possible. 
To-day, with the aid of refrigeration, it is 
possible for the grower to specialise in a 


satisfactory as the system of cool storage 
within the growing district. 

Over the years, considerable research 
work has been applied to the storage of fruit 
under refrigeration, and at the present time 
such cool storage has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. The beginner in apple culture, 
however, should realise that not all apples 
grown are suitable for storage purposes. The 
period for which such fruit may be stored 
satisfactorily depends on many factors, 
such as the variety, size of fruit, weather 
conditions, stocks, soil, age and health of 
trees, picking maturity, disease and insect 
pest infestation, etc. — apart from other fac- 
tors involved in the actual management 
of the cool store. It should be obvious then 
that the successful cool storage of apples is 
somewhat of a specialised business and the 
beginner would be well advised to seek ad- 



l.eft — Apple Branch 
suffering from Zinc 
Deficiency, showing 
Little Leaf and 
Rosette. 


Right — Normal 
Shoot. 

! [ A fter Ward . 


very limited number of the most popular 
varieties and yet be able to market his 
produce over a large portion of the year. 

A grower in a district where cool stor- 
age facilities are not available is at a distinct 
disadvantage, in so far as he is compelled 
either to market his fruit as it matures, 
which is usually when the market is heavily 
supplied both with local and interstate 
fruit, or trust to his agent in Sydney to at- 
tend to the cool storage and marketing at 
that end. The latter may he quite all right 
up to a point, but nevertheless is seldom as 


vice before embarking on any large scale 
storage of this fruit. 


The Cost of Establishing an Apple 
Orchard.* 

A statement of the costs of establishing 
an apple orchard can only be approximate, 
even if applied to a particular area in the 
State. However, the costs to a majority of 

* Reference : Report of Royal Commissioro f 
Enquiry into the Fruit Industry of N.S.W. 
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orchardists in a given area “of average effi- 
ciency, in usual conditions and normal cir- 
cumstances'’ can serve as a guide to pros- 
pective growers. 

The items which cost money such as, say, 
land, buildings, labour and spray materials, 
can be fairly accurately estimated, but the 
influence on costs of production of the indi- 
vidual factor, the grower himself are much 
less easily assessed. Success or failure in 
fruit growing depends largely upon this in- 
dividual .factor which includes in its make- 
up, health and strength, knowledge, experi- 
ence, application, inclination, aptitude, initia- 
tive and business ability. 

The table of costs which is given is that 
arrived at by Mr. McCulloch in his “Report 
of the Royal Commission of Enquiry into 
the Fruit Industry of New South Wales.’’ 
made shortly before the present war, and is 
regarded as a close approximation at the 
time it was prepared. 

Costs of labour and materials have risen 
considerably since that time, and there is 
a general trend towards larger individual 
orchards with greater mechanisation. This 
does not necessarily imply that a tractor and 
tractor implements must be included in 
establishment costs in place of horses and 
horse-drawn equipment, because it is pos- 
sible ffiat machinery pools may have a con- 
siderable influence in reducing the neces- 
sity for individual ownership of this 
machinery. 

The provision of packing sheds, fruit 
graders and other fruit packing equipment 
on each orchard may not be required if the 
fruit crop is handled by central packing 
sheds as it is in some districts. 

No allowance is shown in the table for 
water supply. It is believed that insufficient 
consideration has been given, in the past, to 
the urgent need for an adequate water sup- 
ply. In some circumstances stabilised pro- 
duction is promoted by it, and in all cir- 
cumstances it is essential to good living and 
the convenient working of an orchard. 
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TABLE OF COSTS OF ESTABLISHMENT OF AN APPLE 
ORCHARD AT BATLOW. 20 ACRES— 75 TREES 
PER ACRE. 

Item of Cost. £ £ 

First Year — 

Land and clearing ... ... ... ... 315 

Fencing ... ... ... ... ... 60 

House ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 

Sheds ... ... ... ... ... ... 40 

Trees 72 

Casual labour ... ... ... ... ... 20 

Plant 60 

Horses ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 

Horse feed ... ... ... ... ... 39 

Harness ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Kates ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Incidentals ... ... ... ... ... 10 

992 

Interest, 6 months at 5 per cent. ... ... ... 24-8 

Cost at end of One Year ... ... ... ... 1,0168 

Second Year— 

Replacement of missed trees. ... ... 21O 

Horse feed ... ... ... ... ... 39 

Rates ... ^ < 2 

Insurance* -Fire ... .. ... ... 2 

Incidentals ... ... ... ... ... 10 

55.16 

Interest 6 months at 5 per cent. ... ... ... 1-38 

Interest, 12 months at 5 per cent. ... ... ... 50-84 

Cost at end of Second Year ... ... ... 1,124-18 

Third Year — 

Horse feed ... ... ... ... ... 39 

Kates ... ... ... 2 

Insurance ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Incidentals ... ... ... ... ... 10 

53 

Interest, 6 months at 5 per cent. ... ... ... 132 

Interest, 12 months at 5 per cent 56-2 

Cost at end of Third Year ... ... .... 1234-7 

Fourth Year — 

Same annual cost as third year ... ... ... 53 

Plus interest, 6 months at 5 per cent. ... ... 132 

Interest, 12 months at 5 percent. ... ... ... 6173 

Cost at end of Fourth Year ... 1350-75 

Fifth Year — 

Same annual cost as fourth year ... ... ... 53 

Plus interest, 6 months at 5 per cent. ... ... "1-32 

Plus 12 months at 5 per cent. ... ... ... 67-53 

Cost at end of Fifth Year ... ... ... 1472-60 

Sixth Year — 

Same costs as fifth year ... ... ... 53 

Plus packing shed ... ... ... ... 100 

Spray materials ... ... ... ... 15 

Spray pump ... ... ... ... ... 140 

Grader 120 

428 

Interest, f* months at 5 per cent 10-7 

Interest, 12 months at 5 percent. ... ... ... 73-63 

198493 

Less Income — 

37*5 bushels per acre at net price of 

4/9*4 Per bushel 179*37 

Cost at end of Sixth Year 1805-56 

Seventh Year — 

Same costs as fifth year 53 

Plus grower’s maintenance I4 8 

Casual labour ... ... ... ... i 0O 

Insurance— Workers Compensation ... 15 

Spray materials ... ... ... ... 2Q 

— 322*5 

Interest, 6 months at 5 per cent 8 06 

Interest, 12 months at 5 per cent 90-28 


Less Income — 

75 bushels per acre at net price of 4/9-4 per 
bushel 


2226*4 

405 


Cost at end of Seventh Year 
AVERAGE COST PER ACRE 


1821-4 


9i 
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It will be noted that during the establish- 
ment period — except in the year when pro- 
duction has reached a substantial quantity 
no allowance has been debited in the table 
to establishment costs for the sustenance of 
the grower and his family. ** , 

Interest . — Interest has been allowed at the 
end of each year — at the rate of five per 
cent. — for a period of six months in respect 
of expenses incurred during the current 
year and for a period of twelve months in 
respect of the accrued capital debt at the 
commencement of the year. Interest and 
working expenses in each year have been 
added to the accrued capital debt. 

Income from Wages and the Sale of Side Crops. 

Many orchardists, in the past, have offset 
their establishment costs by wages from 
casual employment away from their own 
orchards. It is not humanly possible to 
forecast the future accurately, but prepara- 
tion to meet observable trends in the in- 
dustry can be justified. There appears to 
be some reason to expect that the average 
size of commercial apple orchards in the 
future will be larger than they have been in 
the past, and it is likely then, that the estab- 
lishment of his orchard will demand the 
grower’s undivided attention and will not 
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allow him time to do casual work on other 
properties. 

There are possibilities, though, in the sale 
of side crops. Highly intensive cropping 
with vegetables can cause direct competi- 
tion with the young trees and a lowering of 
the fertility of the soil into which their roots 
are advancing. 

A rotation which includes leguminous cash 
crops such as peas and beans, or a legumin- 
ous crop which is sown for the purpose of 
maintaining fertility, will, however, remove 
the orchard side-crop grower from the ranks 
of the all-out exploiters of virgin soil who 
foot the bill in later years in reduced tree 
growth and fruit crops. It is recognised 
that they may be compelled to exploit their 
soils, not from choice but from economic 
necessity. 

Although the tendency to erode by storm 
water is less with virgin soils, this menace 
to fertility can be started on its destructive 
way when vegetable crops are grown 
amongst fruit trees, especially those vege- 
tables which require a fine seed bed. 

It pays to observe sound soil management 
practices throughout the establishment 
period. 

( Concluded .) 


Roller Vegetable Marrow Has Good Qualities. 


Tiif. Roller vegetable marrow was introduced by 
the Department from Messrs. J. L. Clucas Limited, 
Ormskirk, Lancs., England, in 1941, and was first 
tested at Grafton Experiment Farm, where it 
created a very favourable impression. During the 
1946-47 season, tests were carried out at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and in co-operation 
with private growers, and the results confirmed 
those obtained at Grafton. 

Although the Roller marrow is later than either 
the White Brush or Green vegetable marrow, its 


quality is much superior. It possesses very thick 
and firm flesh, which enables it to be cooked with- 
out sloughing and in addition, when cooked, the 
flavour appears to be much superior to that of the 
varieties now grown. 

The Roller marrow is a vining type producing 
heavy yields of large uniform fruits. Its late 
maturing habit, although a disadvantage, is not 
a very serious one because the variety may be 
used in conjunction with the early maturers so 
as to provide a longer harvesting season. — A. C. 
Orman, Special Agricultural Instructor. 


Value of Systematic Thinning of Apple Crops. 


The value of the systematic thinning of apple 
crops, particularly McIntosh Red, is being im- 
pressively demonstrated in the Oakdale district. 
In orchards where the crop has been properly 
thinned large trees of a good age can be seen 
carrying several bushels of excellent, uniform 
sized, marketable fruit. 

Another point of importance in an early dis- 
trict is that the fruit reaches maturity earlier 
when thinned. Thinning also makes it easier to 


apply satisfactory cover sprays for the control of 
codling moth and hormone sprays for the preven- 
tion of pre-harvest drop. 

The financial results that regularly accrue to 
growers who make systematic thinning a routine 
orchard operation should not be ignored by the 
grower who considers thinning his crop a “good 
idea if time is available.” — Division of Horticul- 
ture. 
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MODERN DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS 

Provide for Good Hygiene. Efficient Feeding and Shelter for Stock and Dairymen. 


I. W. Scott, H.D.A., H.D.D., Special Dairy Officer. 

WHILE new dairy building* of modem design will not, 'alone, guarantee the choicest 
quality of produce, it is undeniably easier to produce good quality products in good 
buildings — just as old dilapidated buildings make it hard to produce good quality produce 
because of the difficulty of keeping them clean. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW. 



Old dilapidated buildings, of the type illustrated on the left, with the ma.iure heap too close to the milking bails and the 
general air of neglect, do not allow of hygenic methods in production. While there are still many buildings of this type 

in existence they are steadily decreasing. 


The illustration on the right shows the type of modern dairy which is taking the place of old buildings. Plans and 
specifications of this type of building may be obtained from the Division of Dairying, Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 


Feeding Stalls. 

Nothing is more important in dairying than 
the adequate feeding of the cattle. In the Milk 
Zone, regular hand feeding of stock is a well 
established practice and hardly a farmer is to be 
found without a set of feeding stalls of some kind. 
In the butter areas where the remuneration per 
gallon is about half that of liquid milk, there is 
little margin for supplementary feeding, but many 


and plans for feeding stalls of simpler type may 
be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, 
free on request. 

Value of Farm Shelter. 

Provision of shade and shelter is sadly neglected 
on too many dairy farms. Particularly is shelter 
of value in the elevated portions of the State 
where cold biting winds can cause a rapid drop 



Feeding Stills on s Middle Rivers Fsrm. 


farmers with high producing stock find that 
limited hand feeding of grain and home-grown 
roughages can pay dividends. Evidence of this 
is to be seen in the number of feeding stalls 
erected and being erected in these areas. 

One Middle Rivers farmer, has recently con- 
structed the feeding stalls and shed shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This is more elabor- 
ate in design than the average farmer requires, 
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A Southern Tableland Dairy with the Holding-yard 
Protected by s Fence. 


m nulk yield. The value of a “warm” corner or 
paddock is known to all stock men, but seldom* 
is much done to improve unsatisfactory conditions. 

On a Southerland Tableland farm where a 
registered A.I.S. herd is kept, it has been 
necessary to board up one side of the holding 
yard, as shown in the accompanying illustration- 
A hedge of Cherry Laurel (very suitable for this 
district) has been planted to supplement the fence. 
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SPACE-SAVING, two-m-one room that is attractive as well 
as practical. Lounge and dining room in one, yet both distinct 
and distinguished — thanks to simple, dignified Masonite 
construction. MASONITE hardboards offer home designers 
the perfect solution to problems created by the necessity for 
making the most of limited floor areas. 



MASONITE 
CORPORATION (AUSTJ LTD, 


By the way — although Masonite can be effectively worked with 
ordinary carpenters 9 tools, special tools are available from 
your Masonite stockist— tools which make possible a “super” 
Ask about them. 


Priority demands are each that Masonite is in very short supply for general 
needs . . . BUT keep in touch from time to time with your nearest stockists . 

8ALE8 AND 8ERVICE DIVISION I 369 Pitt Street, Sydney. 
533 Collins Street, Melbourne ; 337 Queen Street Brisbane 
31 Chesser Street, Adelaide. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 



MANGROWTE 





Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Power Transmission constitutes a big item in cost 
of production. Inferior Belting means lost power 
and high production costs. 

Increase production, save money, specify 
“ MANGROVITE ” Leather Belting. It is made 
from selected Australian Hides, specially 
processed to ensure toughness, pliability and 
long service. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 


Charles Ludomiei, Managing Director 

CTBCCT /WYNYARDN 


49 YORK STREET ( SQUARE 0 ) SYDNEY 

Telegram.; “MANGROVITE.” Sydney Telephone: BX 1641 (3 line.). 
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The Use of — 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN THE HOME. 

June Chancellor, Dip. Home Ec., Fruit Preserving Instructress. 

♦ ♦ 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SALADS. 


NUTRITION experts maintain that, at least, one 
fresh, raw vegetable should be included in the 
diet each day to supply certain minerals and 
vitamins necessary for health. In view of this, 
salads should be part of the daily menu through- 
out the year, and not confined to the summer 
months as is often the case. 

Salads served as the main course at a 
meal are not found to be sufficiently satisfy- 
ing for some appetites. In such cases 
salad may be served as an extra course in the 
form of an individual salad for each person, 
or a well arranged salad bowl may be placed 
on the table. It is well to remember that 
when a side salad is served it need only lie 
small, as such a salad usually consists of por- 
tions of prepared fruit and vegetables 
arranged on crisp lettuce with an appro- 
priate garnish. Mayonnaise or salad dress- 
ing should be served either on the salad or 
in a separate container, depending on the 
type of salad and the taste of the person. 

Salads lend themselves most suitably for 
luncheon dishes, and when served as a main 
course may include cheese, hard cooked egg, 
cold meat or fish. For members of the 
family taking a cut lunch, some salad vege- 
table should be packed. Small whole toma- 
toes and celery carry particularly well. 

Important Aspects of Salad Preparation. 

The following items are of importance 
when preparing salads: — 

Salad greens must be fresh, crisp and 
thoroughly washed. 

Best results are obtained from chilled 
vegetables and fruit. 

Use a stainless knife for cutting, to pre- 
vent discolouration. 

If using cabbage with, or in place of let- 
tuce, choose one that is young and mild in 
flavour. 

A well flavoured dressing or mayonnaise 
should be served, although some prefer just 
vinegar or lemon juice. 


Fruits and Vegetables Suitable. 

Lettuce leaves usually form the founda- 
tion of a salad, although cabbage, cress, or 
tender inside leaves of spinach may be sub- 
stituted. Other uncooked vegetables suit- 
able for use are tomatoes, celery, cucumber, 
carrots (usually grated), thinly sliced onion 
and spring onions. 



Pear Salad. 

Materials — 

6 halves of fresh or preserved pears; i tablespoon chopped 
nuts; 2 tablespoon chopped celery; 2 tablespoon mayon- 
naise; Salt and pepper; Lettuce leaves ; Diced Beetroot. 

Melh d — Mia together the oeiery, nuts and mayonnaise and 
season to taste. Put this filling in the centres of the pears. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves with diced beetroot as a centre 
garnish. 

Many cooked vegetables may be used in 
combination with others to add variety in 
flavour and colour and to make the salad 
more substantial. Beetroot, peas, carrots, 
cauliflower, potatoes and asparagus are suit- 
able. 

The fruits most commonly used in mixed 
salads are oranges, grapefruit, bananas, 
apples, pears, pineapples and avocados. 

Parsley, mint and chives are suitable for 
garnishing and for added flavour. 
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Suggested Fruit and Vegetable Combinations. 

Listed below are some suggested com- 
binations for fruit and vegetable salads. 
These should be arranged on lettuce, garn- 
ished and served with mayonnaise. 

1. Sliced avocado with grapefruit and 
orange sections. 

2. Sliced pineapple with cream cheese. 

3. Diced cooked carrots, potatoes and 
peas mixed with salad dressing and served 
in tomato cases. 

4. Halved pears spread with cream 
cheese and sprinkled with chopped nuts. 

5. Apple rings topped with chopped 
celery which has been moistened with 
mayonnaise. 


6. Grated carrot, chopped celery and 
spring onions mixed with mayonnaise and 
served with sliced tomatoes. 

Moulded Salads. 

Moulded or jellied salads are decorative 
and colourful and if well arranged and 
garnished can lend quite a festive air to 
an otherwise simple meal. Vegetables such 
as tomatoes, peas, asparagus, beetroot and 
carrots and almost any of the fruits are 
suitable for moulding in a savoury jelly. 
They can be arranged in quite attractive 
patterns on the bottom of the mould by first 
setting in a thin layer of the prepared jelly 
and then adding the remainder of the in- 
gredients. Jellied tomato puree or juice is 
very popular because of its colour, flavour 
and food value. 

Always un mould the salad on a dish 
sufficiently large to allow room for 
garnishing. 


Dairy Farmers Drought Relief Scheme. 


Method of Payment 

The Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. (Minister for 
Agriculture) has announced the method by which 
payments will be made under the joint Common- 
wealth and State Scheme of assistance to dairy 
farmers in certain districts of this State whose 
income was affected by drought conditions between 
the months of August and December inclusive, 

1946 . 

A sum of £234,000 has been made available for 
this purpose. Each of the two Governments 
would contribute half this amount. 

Payment will be made as grants on the follow- 
ing basis: — 

(1) Payments to be made on a commercial 
butter equivalent basis on dairy produce (as 
defined in two) in respect of the months, August 
to December inclusive, 1946. 

(2) “Dairy produce” means cow's milk or any 
produce derived from cow’s milk which has 
been processed at a factory into butter, cheese, 
dried milk (not being skimmed milk powder), 
condensed milk or concentrated milk. 

(3) Payments to be made at the rate of 2^2 d. 
per lb. to suppliers to all factories in districts 1, 

1 A, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 and to suppliers in the Table- 
lands Section of No. 5 district — such districts 
being the dairying districts as administered by 
the New South Wales Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Announced. 

(4) Rates to suppliers to all factories not in- 
cluded in (3) to be i^d. per lb. commercial 
butter equivalent. 

(5) The scheme to apply only to dairy farmers 
whose farms are situated in New South Wales. 

(6) When a supplier is paid on a basis other 
than commercial butter, the commercial butter 
equivalent to be computed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(7) Dairy farmers who are registered with the 
Milk Board or whose milk is used for human 
consumption are not eligible for payments under 
this scheme. 

“Whilst the relief provided may not fully re- 
imburse dairy farmer-suppliers for their losses 
during the period covered by this agreement,” said 
Mr. Graham, “it is a sincere gesture by the Gov- 
ernment to assist them in a practical way and an 
indication of its realisation of the difficulties 
which have to be faced by these primary producers 
in such times as those through which they have 
recently passed.” 

Information was being collected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the various factories 
to which the dairy farmers supplied their dairy 
produce and payment would be made to such 
suppliers direct by the Department, said the 
Minister. Mr. Graham expressed the hope that 
the prompt supply .of the desired information by 
the various factories would permit payment by 
his Department at an early date. 
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A Section of Yates* Modern Seed Testing Laboratory. 

PROFITABLE CROPS 

from 

YA TES ’ Reliable SEEDS 

OUCCESSFUL growers know that everything depends on the source of the seed 
^ supply, that on the quality of the seed received is risked the whole of the season's 
work. They know too there can be no profit in crops grown from inferior or untested 
seed. 

For well over half a century market growers of New South Wales have insisted 
on Yates Reliable Seeds, knowing full well that in this modern seed organization 
nothing is left to chance. 

And more than that, Yates are already leading the way in post-war progress 
with the introduction of new varieties, Great Lakes Lettuce for example, and we are 
now testing others for next year. 

All these factors mean extra profit to the progressive grower. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O. Telephone MA 6771. 
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D. D. T. 


( dichloro— dipheny le — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 24% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION <25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14». 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5*. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


• 1 b.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY UNES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE* 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON $UDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS, *3* 10*. Od. 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


’PHONE: M 3446. 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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The Bronze Orange Bug ( Rhoecocoris sulciventris ) . 

IN various parts of the north coast of New South Wales the bronze orange bug, at times, 
becomes a serious pest in citrus orchards and causes considerable injury to the trees. These 
bugs possess sucking beaks, and feed by puncturing the plant tissues and extracting the 
sap. In the spring the bugs feed upon the tender growth of the trees and cause the 
young shoots to wilt and die back. The bugs increase in size, and where heavy infesta- 
tions occur, the trees may become denuded of their growth. The flowers and fruit stalks 
may also be attacked and the crop may be lost as a result 

Later, the leaf-stalks and even the older twig growth may be attacked, and this results 
in a heavy shedding of the mature leaves. In addition to the injury caused by the bugs 
feeding, the foliage may become scorched and spotted by the corrosive excretions of the 
insects. 


Heavily infested trees become thin and 
ragged-looking, although generally the des- 
truction of the spring growth and loss of 
crop are the most noticeable features. 

The corrosive fluid ejected by the bugs 
also causes an appreciable amount of injury 
and discomfort to persons working amongst 
the infested trees. The fluid produces 
severe irritation and inflammation of ten- 
der membranes and the skin, in some in- 
stances necessitating loss of time and even 
medical treatment. 

Although this native species of bug is 
mainly a pest in north coast districts of the 
State, lesser infestations do occur in orchards 
farther to the south, and recently an infes- 
tation was recorded as far south as Pymble, 
about eleven miles north-west of Sydney. 

Life History. 

These bugs grow by a series of moults, 
and there are five immature or nymphal 
stages before the adult winged form is 
reached. There is only one generation each 
year. 

The spherical eggs, which are usually 
laid on the leaves in groups of about four- 
teen, are yellowish to pale green in colour, 
and hatch in from about eight to nine days 
during January to about fourteen days 
in late March. Several of these egg batches 
may be laid by an individual female. 


On hatching from the eggs, the young 
bugs, or first stage nymphs, which measure 
about % inch in length, are green in colour 
and somewhat inflated in appearance. 
They remain in the vicinity of the empty 
egg shells but do not feed. A few days 



Stages of the Bronte Orange Bug which may be Seen 
during Winter. 

Left . — Second stage (commonly seen). Ctntrc. — Third stage 
(occasionally seen). Right . — Empty egg shells. 

( Photo by A. H. Ftiend. 

later they cast their skins and enter their 
second nymphal stage in which they remain 
inactive on the trees throughout the winter. 

The second stage nymphs, which measure 
| inch in length, are pale green, flattened 
and almost transparent. It is in this stage 
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that the bugs are popularly referred to as 
being in their “tissue paper” stage. 

These bugs move away from the site of 
the empty egg shells, and settle on the under- 
surfaces of the leaves, sometimes singly, and 
sometimes in sufficient numbers almost to 
cover the whole of the lower-surface. 
Their body colours harmonise so closely 
with the leaves that even when large num- 
bers are present a careful and lengthy 
examination may be necessary to detect 
them. If the leaves are disturbed, however, 
a faint “buggy” odour betrays their presence. 



Bronze Ortntfc Bugs. 

Top. — Adults. Below . — Immature Stages. 

The one on the lower right is a second stage 
nymph. Actual size. 


Regardless of when the eggs are laid, 
the second stage bugs do not become active 
until towards the end of August and early 
September when they commence to feed on 
the young, succulent new leaves. The young 
bugs may be kept alive, without food, 
throughout the winter. After feeding on 
the young growth their bodies become dis- 
tended and darker in colour. They feed 
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for three or four weeks, then cast their 
skins and enter their third nymphal stage. 
In this stage they are larger, green in colour 
and the margins of their bodies may be 
black. They remain about three weeks in 
this stage and again cast their skins to 
enter their fourth nymphal stage, in which 
they often become salmon or orange-coloured 
and their wing-buds are evident. 

During November, fifth stage bugs be- 
come numerous and these may be greenish- 
grey, salmon or pink. Their wing-buds are 
larger in this stage, and the bugs are very 
active and feed voraciously. They also 
readily discharge their “buggy-smelling” 
caustic fluid. 

The winged adults, which measure about 
i inch in length, are at first greyish-green 
but soon become dark reddish-brown with 
a bronze sheen, and it is from this they have 
derived their popular name. Old adults- 
may become dark brown or almost black. 

The adults begin to appear on the trees 
in December and may be found throughout 
the summer. Although a few adults may 
be seen as late as the middle of winter these 
are weakened and sluggish. Most of the 
bugs have deposited their eggs and died by 
about the beginning of April. 

The adult bugs are very active and feed 
upon the young shoots and fruit stalks, and 
often appear in small groups feeding 
together. Mating occurs and later egg- 
laying takes place and the life-cycle is 
recommenced. 

During the summer, when the young 
growth is absent, the bugs may remain for 
weeks without feeding, but as soon as the 
late summer growth commences the bugs 
begin to feed again and become noticeably 
distended. 


Control. 

In their younger stages the bugs may 
be controlled with the following sprays : — 
Resin-soda, soft soap, and white oil emul- 
sion-nicotine. 


Resin-Soda Spray. 

Resin 

Caustic soda 
Fish oil . . 

Water 


io lb. 
3 lb. 


i i lb. 

40 gallons. 


To prepare a stock solution of this spray 
the resin should be ground finely and mixed 
thoroughly with the caustic soda. This 
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mixture is slowly added to 2 gallons of boil- 
ing water, and allowed to boil for about 2 
hours until a clear, dark solution is obtained. 
The container used for boiling should be 
capable of holding at least 4 gallons, other- 
wise, as considerable frothing of the liquid 
takes place, boiling over is likely to occur. 
Add the fish oil to the solution and boil again 
for a few minutes. Stir thoroughly during 
the cooking and add hot water to make up 
that lost by evaporation. 

For use dilute the stock solution, while 
hot, with 38 gallons of water to make 40 
gallons of spray (or else use at the rate of 
1 pint of stock to 19 pints of water). 
Always draw from the stock solution while 
hot. 

Either 3 lb. 5 oz. of soda ash or else to 
lb. 10 oz. of fresh, clean crystals of washing 
soda, may be used instead of the caustic 
soda to prepare this spray. 

Soft Soap Spray. 

Soft soap . . . . 10 lb. 

Water . . . . . . 40 gallons. 

This spray is easier to prepare and is less 
expensive than the previous one, and is very 
effective against second stage bugs. The 
spray is prepared by dissolving the soap in 


a small quantity of water and then diluting 
to give the required concentration. 

White Oil- Nicotine Spray. 

White oil emulsion . . i gallon. 

Nicotine sulphate . . . . ^ pint. 

Water . . . . . . 40 gallons. 

This spray also gives excellent results but 
is more expensive. 

Whichever spray is used, it is essential to 
apply it very thoroughly and to give particu- 
lar attention to the undersides of the leaves 
where the young bugs shelter. 

D.D.T. Emulsions. 

Once the bugs have become active in the 
spring and have entered their third, fourth 
or later stages of development, the above- 
mentioned sprays are ineffective against 
them. 

In limited experiments, D.D.T. emulsions, 
although somewhat slow in their action, have 
been found to be very effective, and gave 
good results, even against adult bugs, at 
concentrations containing 0.1 per cent. 
D.D.T. To obtain this concentration a 
stock emulsion containing 20 per cent. 
D.D.T. is diluted at the rate of 1 part to 
200 parts of water ( 1 fluid oz. to i| gallons). 


A Native Plant Bug ( Leptocoris lurida). 

DURING the past few months many specimens of this native plant bug have been 
submitted for identification and some reports of damage to cultivated plants have been 
received. Most requests, however, have been for measures to control the bugs when 
infesting dwellings and sheds. 


In most seasons, this bug develops amongst 
native plants, but details of its life-history 
are not known. The bugs, however, appear 
to thrive under hot, dry conditions, and in 
favourable seasons dense swarms cluster on 
fallen timber, tree stumps and fence posts, 
and it is at such times they enter buildings. 

They have been recorded feeding on culti- 
vated garden plants such as honeysuckle, 
passion vines and salt-bush hedges. Culti- 
vated fruits, such as peaches, figs and apri- 
cots, have also been injured, the latter fruits 
becoming pitted. 

The bugs feed by piercing the plant tis- 
sues and sucking up the sap, and they in- 
crease in size by a series of moults until the 
winged adult stage is reached. 



Adult* of the Plant Bug Leptocoris lurtda. 
Actual size. 
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The adult winged bug, which measures 
about i inch in length, is narrow-bodied and 
of a general dull reddish-brown, with lighter 
and darker markings. The body beneath 
is dull red with a dark area on the middle of 
the abdomen, and the legs and antennae are 
black. 

The bugs have a wide distribution through- 
out eastern Australia, having been recorded 
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from South Australia, Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland. 

Control. 

These bugs have been controlled in build- 
ings with D.D.T. emulsions diluted with 
water, to give a concentration of o.i per 
cent. D.D.T. This spray should prove 
equally effective where plants are being 
injured by the bugs. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— April, 1947 , 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflozver — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


^ Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, 110 Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

T omato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, 
Sovcreignton, Tcnterfield. 

Break-o-Day — H. P. Richards, Sovereignton, 
Tenterlidd. 


Petrol Tins as Grape-picking Containers. 


Petrol tins, so largely used as grape-picking con- 
tainers, are still hard to obtain, and every care 
should therefore be taken to see that they are so 
treated that they are given the longest possible 
life. 

It is not sufficient, however, that the tins shall 
merely “last.” As soon as the surface of a tin 
shows signs of rust it must be regarded as undesir- 
able as a container. The rust particles are carried 
to the tanks, become incorporated with the mass 
of fermenting juice or must, and later with the 


wine, and a very small excess of iron has been 
found to cause the disorder known as “blue cassc,” 
which is particularly troublesome in white wines. 

Experiments carried out by the Department 
have shown that rusting may be prevented and the 
life of the tins considerably lengthened by paint- 
ing them inside and out. A good-quality enamel 
has been found to give the best results, the surface 
of tins so treated remaining smooth and hard 
even after several seasons’ constant use. — H. L. 
Man phi.. Viticultural Expert. 


Stone Fruits Thrive 

In the Hills district (adjacent to Sydney) 
can be seen many examples of peach and plum 
plantings growing remarkably well on land that 
had previously grown citrus — much better, in 
fact, than similar plantings on other land. Yields 
of five boxes of peaches per tree in their fourth 
year are not uncommon, and in some instances 
crops ranging up to ten boxes per tree have been 
observed. 

It is well known that citrus will not produce 
as well on land that has previously grown that 
crop, and this creates a problem in the older citrus 
growing districts, where a great deal of country 
once devoted to citrus i‘s now vacant. 
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on Old Citrus Land. 

rhe frost-free, elevated position of much of 
this land in the Hills district makes it particularly 
suited to early peach and plum production, and it 
appears likely that a large proportion of the 
peach and plum supplies during November and 
December will, in the near future, come from 
this area. 

Already many growers have planted peaches 
with completely satisfactory results. The limiting 
factor at present is water supply, for irrigation 
is essential if fruit size and tree vigour are to 
be materialised. However, a considerable area in 
the Hills is now on the city water supply, and 
it is expected that the service will be extended 
further before very long. — Division of Horticul- 
ture. 
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CoOpBTS offer the following . . . 

D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

(Sprays and Dusts) 

for the control of Insect Pests attacking 
Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables. 

DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% sulphur. 

Also a full range of other Insecticides and Fungicides. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 

Full particulars , prices , leaflets , etc., 

FREE on application. 

Willian Cooper i Nephews (Australia) Ftp. Limited. 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES 
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Gras ed waterways are 
used for safe conveyance 
of run-off water from the 
ends of contour hanks. 
They should he two chains 
or more wide, with 
spreader hanks across 
them at short intervals. 


GRASSED WATERWAYS 


— and contour banks, must be 
supported by erosion preventing 
cultivation practices. Most important is CONTOUR FARMING — the ploughing, 
cultivating and sowing of land parallel to the banks — never up and down the 
slope. 

IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

Sole Distributors for /V.S.WT.: — 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY, Telephone! MA 9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors’V SYDNEY 
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MOULD WASTAGE IN THE STORAGE AND TRANSPORT 

OF FRUIT. 

S. M. Sykes, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Fruit Research Officer. 

THE loss of fruit by mould wastage is a major problem in storage and transport. The 
term “mould wastage” is here used in a popular sense and covers all wastage due to> 
fungal rotting. There are many other functional or non-parasitic disorders which, in the 
past, have caused serious wastage in stored fruit, but, with the improvement of storage 
technique, these disorders are becoming less important. The result is that a greater 
proportion of the losses in storage is now due to mould. 

There is also some evidence of an actual increase in the amount of rottings in recent 
years, one possible cause being a change in the orchard spraying schedule resulting in 
reduced use of copper sprays. In fruit stored experimentally, rotting has often been 
responsible for more than fifty per cent, of the total wastage. 


hvcn though the number of rotted fruits 
per case may be small, the value of the fruit 
lost can be very high when expressed on the 
basis of the whole season’s crop. Thus, the 
wastage for one season in shipments of 
Palestine oranges to Great Britain averaged 
5 per cent., but the financial loss was esti- 
mated at approximately £135,000. A few 
rotted fruits will reduce the market value 
of a case to a greater extent than the propor- 
tion of fruit lost. 

Factors Affecting Mould Development. 

i'he factors determining the amount of 
mould decay can be divided into two groups: 
(1) preharvest factors, i.c., those concerned 
with the growing of the fruit; and (2) fac- 
tors related to picking, handling, grading, 
packing and storage. 

Pre-harvest Factors. 

In the first group would be included all 
of the many factors which (a) affect the 
fruits resistance to fungal invasion before or 
after picking, and (b) determine the inci- 
dence of rot-producing spores in the orchard. 

The variety and type of fruit affect the 
degree of wastage. Under normal condi- 
tions, Valencia oranges show less wastage 
than Washington Navels. Some varieties 
of apples are longer-keeping and less liable 
to mould than others. 

The locality, soil, rainfall and manurial 
treatment all appear to have an effect on 
subsequent rotting in storage. There is 
some evidence that nitrogen manuring 
increases susceptibility to mould attack. 
Other work indicates that the rainfall, both 
in amount and distribution affects the degree 


of rotting. Heavy rain late in the growing 
season seems to render the fruit more liable 
to mould attack. The effect of the late rain 
may operate in several ways: — (1) There 
may be a direct lowering of the mechanical 
or physiological resistance of the skin to 
fungal attack; (2) the skin may be more 
susceptible to mechanical injuries; (3) the 
spore ioad of the fruit may be increased; 
(4) the moist conditions may favour spore 
germination. The first two factors may be 
directly due to growth of the fruit as a 
result of the rain. 

The influence of orchard factors on fruit 
resistance to mould decay is a complex sub- 
ject about which information is still incom- 
plete. 

Orchard sanitation is important where 
fungal spores which later cause rotting are 
present in the orchard. Mould spores may 
be carried on the fruit for some time with- 
out any development of rotting. They may 
remain ungerminated on the skin or an 
incipient infection may occur through the 
lenticels. The bull's-eye rot of stored 
apples 1 is thought to be due to such a 
“latent” infection, and there is some evidence 
that it can be reduced by the application of 
a late Bordeaux spray. 

The destruction of windfalls, the removal 
of diseased and dead wood, a correct spray- 
ing schedule and the maintenance of a good 
standard of cultivation will help to reduce 
the chances of infection. These practices 
are particularly stressed in relation to control 
measures for brown rot of stone fruits and 

stem-end rots of citrus fruits. 

% 
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Picking and Post-harvest Factors. 

Of the factors affecting mould decay, 
those of the second group, i.e., from the time 
of picking to the end of storage life, are 
most important in that they are, in general, 
more subject to control. 

Since there are three pre-requisites for 
satisfactory mould growth — (i) presence 
of the viable mould spore, (2) access of 
the mould to the fruit tissue (generally 
through breaks in the skin, and (3) favour- 
able conditions of frost, temperature and 
humidity for satisfactory growth — any par- 
ticular control measure will operate through 
one or more of these factors. 

Maturity. 

The maturity of the fruit at picking is 
related to wastage, the less mature fruit being 
usually more resistant to fungal attack. 
Rotting in Navel oranges generally increases 
with later picking, but in Valencias does 
not appear to be related to time of picking.* 
In storage experiments at Homebush in 
1942, mould wastage in Granny Smith apples 
after 14 weeks at 48 degrees Fahr. was 10 
per cent, for an early picking and 52 per 
cent, for a late picking. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the susceptibility to 
some functional disorders, such as super- 
ficial scald in apples and storage spot in 
oranges, is greater in fruit picked early and 
the flavour of such fruit may not be fully 
developed. 

Most trouble seems to arise from picking 
fruit when it is over-mature. Many pear 
growers use hormone sprays to prevent the 
dropping of fruit before harvest and, as a 
result, there is a tendency to leave fruit too 
long on the trees. Some of the recent losses 
in stored pears may have been due to the 
delay in picking following on the application 
of hormone sprays. 

Fruit Size. 

The size of fruit is another factor which 
may influence rotting. There is some evi- 
dence that larger apples are more liable to 
mould attack than smaller ones. The size 
effect may be an indirect effect of maturity 
in that larger fruit is, in general, more 
mature physiologically than smaller fruit 
from the same picking, and fruit picked later 
will be larger than fruit picked earlier. 

♦Huelin, F. E. (1942) “ The Handling and Storage 
of Australian Oranges, Mandarins and Grapefruit.” 
Council Scu <S> Ind. Rrs. Bull. 154, pp. 21-22. 
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The Picking Box. 

The picking box may be a dangerous 
source of infection. If old boxes are used it 
may be necessary to sterilise them to reduce 
the load of rot-producing spores. Steam 
treatment and the use of a suitable fungicide 
such as sodium hypochlorite have been 
effective in reducing mould infection from 
boxes. 

Mechanical injuries may be serious in 
rough or badly made boxes. The box should 
be strongly constructed, smooth inside and 
should be lined on the bottom with wood- 
wool or strawboard. 

Weather Conditions. 

Fruit should not be picked wet or too 
soon after rain. As well as increasing the 
spread of spores and the chances of their 
germination, wet weather renders the fruit 
more turgid and therefore more liable to 
mechanical injury. 

Mechanical Injury. 

The importance of mechanical injuries as 
a cause of mould wastage cannot be over- 
emphasised. The skin of the fruit is a 
natural barrier to the entry of moulds, and 
it has been found that most infections occur 
through mechanical breaks in this barrier. 
Skin punctures, stem end injury, bruises, 
scratches, calyx and lenticel injury and insect 
punctures are all avenues for infection and 
should he avoided. 

While a certain amount of injury in the 
normal handling of fruit is probably unavoid- 
able, it is certain that, with a reasonable, 
amount of care, much of the wastage from 
this source could be eliminated. 

The use of poor equipment for picking, 
grading, packing and transport contributes 
to mechanical injury. In picking, care 
should be taken to avoid punctures from 
finger-nails, injury from clippers with cit- 
rus fruits, overloading of picking bags and 
boxes and the rough transfer of fruit from 
bag to box. The grader and other fruit 
handling or processing equipment should be 
carefully checked for sources of mechanical 
injury. The bouncing or crushing of fruit, 
the overloading of bins and the accumula- 
tion of grit in graders should be avoided. 
The abrasive action of brushes in citrus 
processing machinery often results in scrat- 
ches and punctures on the skin of the fruit. 
Correct packing is, of course, essential in 
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the prevention of injury during transport 
or handling in storage. 

Plant and Shed Hygiene. 

Apart from the danger of mechanical 
damage to the fruit the packing house can 
be a serious source of infection if steps 
are not taken to keep the incidence of rot- 
producing spores at a minimum. The fre- 
quent removal of accumulated rubbish, 
especially rotting fruit, is most important, 
and the periodical spraying of the shed and 
plant with a suitable antiseptic solution is 
desirable. 


Fungicides After Picking. 

Cleaning or fungicidal solutions are 
sometimes used on the fuit before packing. 
The dipping of citrus fruit in 5 per cent, 
borax at 90-110 deg. Fahr. to control green 
mould or the dipping of packed bananas 
in Shirlan to control squirter diseases are 
common commercial practices. 

Coatings and Wraps. 

Ilie use of waxes and other materials 
as skin coatings may be beneficial in reduc- 
ing mould wastage as well as in retaining 
the condition and palatability of the fruit. 
Further work needs to be carried out on 
the possibility of incorporating fungicides 
in these coating preparations. 

Much experimental work has been de- 
voted to the control of decay, particularly 
of citrus fruit, by wraps treated with mould- 
inhibiting substances. Di-phenyl wraps 
have given successful results with citrus 
and wraps impregnated with copper sul- 
phate are recommended in America for the 
control of Botrytis rots in pears. Sodium 
metabisulphite in the form of dust or tab- 
lets is used commercially in the prevention 
of mould decay in packed grapes. 

Mould and the Cool Storage Operator. 

The following are most important aspects 
of mould control from the point of view 
of the cool store operator. 

(1) Prompt Storage . — The time between 
picking and cool storage should be reduced 
to a minimum. If the fruit must be held 
for some time before packing it should 
be held in as cool a place as possible. (There 
are exceptions to this rule, e.g. } citrus fruits 
are sometimes held for a few days at high 
temperatures to toughen the rind before 
placing them in store.) 


(2) Rapid Cooling . — The temperature cf 
the fruit should be lowered as quickly as 
possible after placing the fruit in cool stor- 
age. However, it is not good practice to 
put warm fruit directly into the s'.ore with 
cold fruit and the use of a pre-cooling 
system may sometimes be necessary. 

(3) Temperature and Humidity . — The 
temperature and humidity should be main- 
tained at the correct levels for the particular 
fruit. The higher the temperature, the 
higher is the rate of development of mould ; 
too high a humidity will also favour mould 
growth. On the other hand, too low a 
temperature may induce non-parasitic dis- 
orders ( c.g ., low temperature breakdown of 
apples and storage spot of citrus). 


The effect of temperature on the time 
of development of rots in oranges is shown 
in the following table*. 

Days for Rot 

Temperature. to Develop. 


02 deg. Fahr. 
75 

70 .. 

65 .. 

ho 

55 .. 

5 ° 

45 

40 .. 


/> 

4 

5 
(> 
S 

i o 

r 0 
3 ° 


(4) Cool Store Sanitation. — The cool 
store should be thoroughly disinfected be- 
tween seasons. The rooms should be first 
given a hot wash with a suitable detergent 
solution and then sprayed with a solution 
of chlorine or sodium hypochlorite. Finally 
the room should be fumigated with for- 
maldehyde gas. 

(5) The Avoidance of Over-storage . — 
Fruit should be removed from store and 
marketed before it deteriorates to an over- 
stored condition. The resistance of the 
fruit to the development of rots decreases 
as the storage period increases and the 
losses in over-stored fruit may be very high. 

Transport. 

Careful and rapid transport to the 
market is most desirable. Because of the 
necessity for closer stacking in railway vans, 
special care must be taken to provide ade- 
quate ventilation to guard against sweating 
and heating which favour rapid rotting. 


♦Tomkins, R. G.. (1036) /. Soc. Chem. 
Ittd. 55 : 68T. 
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Floor dunnage and correct stacking tech- 
nique will ensure satisfactory air circula- 
tion and the prevention of mechanical 
damage to the packed fruit. 

Marketing* 

Because of the greater susceptibility to 
mould after long storage, the object of the 
wholesale and retail agent should be to dis- 
pose of fruit as rapidly as possible. During 


the period from storage to consumer the 
fruit should be held in cool, well-ventilated 
places whenever possible. 

It will be obvious that mould wastage in 
stored fruit is a matter that concerns every- 
one from the grower to the seller. It is 
only by a co-ordinated effort in correct 
cultural, storage and handling methods that 
the serious losses from this source can be 
significantly reduced. 


Importance of Timely 

Owing to the failure of many bee-farmers to 
organise their work so as to be prepared for the 
timely extraction of honey, a considerable waste 
of potential production occurs during every season. 
The combs become filled with honey, and as the 
bees cannot continue their productive work, a 
very substantial loss, even up to as much as £50 
in an apiary of 100 colonies, may be incurred in 
one week by such a hold-up. In addition, where 
masses of burr-comb have to he contended with, 
the removal of combs from the over-filled hives 
is a very difficult proposition. Very often, also, 
the future welfare of the colonies is affected by 
honey being forced into the brood nest, where it 
interferes with the all-important brood-rearing 
service. 

After inspection of the apiaries during a honey 
flow, it is necessary to decide on the order in 
which each apiary shall lie placed for extracting 
work, and then to add to the hives in the out- 
apiaries all available supers in order to keep the 
colonies awaiting their turn for extraction busily 
employed in production. A study of the needs of 
individual colonies will serve a useful purpose, 


Extraction of Honey. 

for in all cases some stocks are more progressive 
in honey storage than others, and these require 
additional accommodation. There may be instances, 
too, where supers of combs from non-progressive 
colonies may be more economically employed on 
other hives. 

Don’t Extract “Green” Honey. 

Where a bee-farmer is faced with the possi- 
bility of loss in production under the circumstances 
described, and has not prepared an ample supply 
of hive material to contend with it, there is a 
temptation to risk extraction of honey before it 
is properly ripened by the bees. This is a very 
undesirable practice, and may result in the 
production of a weak-bodied, inferior product 
liable to fermentation because of its high moisture 
content To be on the sure side it is necessary to 
wait until a large proportion of the surface of 
each comb of honey is capped before extraction. 
The capping-over of the cells of honey is the 
only definite guide to the hee-farmer that the bees 
have completed their processing work. — W. A. 
Good acre. Senior Apairv Instructor. 


Value of Goats’ Milk for Feeding Infants and Children. 


Goats' milk is highly nutritious and, although the 
flavour is slightly different to that of cows’ milk, 
it is frequently difficult to detect this difference 
if the goats are properly fed. All milk under- 
goes a process of curdling in the stomach; with 
cows' milk the curd is large, hard and tough, 
whilst the curd of goats’ milk is small, light and 
flocculcnt, so that digestion is greatly facilitated. 
Goats’ milk has a high butter-fat content — approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. The fat globules are much 
smaller than in cows’ milk and do not rise readily 
to the top of the milk in a distinct layer, but the 
fat is readily separated by the ordinary separator. 

The butter made from goats’ milk is white, 
though otherwise of the same appearance and 
taste as butter made from cows’ milk and* when 
artificially coloured, is indistinguishable from it. 
Goats’ milk is also very suitable for making 
cheese, and is used very largely for this purpose 
in Switzerland. 


The value of goats’ milk for feeding infants and 
children is well known and its use is strongly 
recommended by the medical profession for this 
purpose. Goats’ milk is said to be digested in 
the human stomach in twenty minutes, this being 
due to the fine curd and the fact that the small 
fat globules are easily assimilated. For ordinary 
.use goats' milk can be taken fresh and in its raw 
state, with every confidence in its purity and 
high nutritive value. Tuberculosis in the goat is 
almost unknown, especially in this country, and 
there is no record in this State of undulant fever 
being contracted from goats’ milk. 

A twenty- four page illustrated pamphlet on 
the breeding, care and management of the milch 
goat is obtainable free on application to the Divi- 
sion of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 
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T DIESEL FUEL 

INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand for a Diesel Fuel Injection Service in Australia, PYftOX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in all states, thus making possible the rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country. 

n all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares for ail leading makes of British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers’ specifications. 


fiyrox 


DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


In SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Australian Enterprise — Australian Skill — Australian Achievement . 
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from your crops by using 

LANE’S “NOSCO” DUSTS 


# To Destroy Leaf-Eating and Sucking 
Insects on Cabbages & Cauliflowers : 

“NO-V ERM" D.D.T. DUS T 

* And on Tomatoes, to control both 
Insect Pests and Fungi Diseases : 

“NOSC O” TOMATO DUST No. 1 

Included in the extensive range of 
Lane’s Dusts and Sprays are insecti- 
cides to control insect pests of every 
kind. 

• For full information about these preparations and for complete instructions regarding 
their use, write for a copy of Lane's Modern Spraying and Dusting Chart. 


LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY 
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PLANT DISEASES. 


BITTER PIT OF POME FRUITS. 

K. E. Hutton, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


BITTER PIT is a functional disorder of pome 
fruits which occurs throughout the world under 
certain seasonal conditions, and on a wide range 
of soils. Its occurrence represents a defect in 
the ripening process, either while the fruit is 
approaching maturity on the tree, or after pick- 
ing, while in store or cool store, where ripening 
continues. 

It is important to realise that the trouble is 
not caused by the operation of any pathogenic 
organism, nor is it due to any directly harmful 
element in the sap of the tree. 

The most serious manifestation of the disorder 
in Australia is in apples, and particularly in 
those shipped overseas, for severe pitting some- 
times develops during transport. The discussion 
which follows is in reference to bitter pit of the 
apple. 


Symptoms. 

The outward symptoms of the trouble 
consist of small, discoloured spots showing 
through the skin, the discolouration often 

! * 



Pig. 1. — Tf»« Pit, Normal Typ«. 

Noto that the spots and pits are more numerous towards the 
calyx end. As this apple continues to ripen, the pits will 
become more definite and depressed. This type occurs 
more frequently in the cooler districts. 

[After Came, Pittman and Elliot . 


being a slightly darker shade of the normal 
colour of the apple. These spots develop 
into small, more or less rounded, brown or 





Fitf. 2. — Tree Pit, Blotchy Type. 

The depressions are larger and more irregular than in the 
normal type. In bad cases the shape of the fruit is more 
or less malformed. This type occurs more frequently in 
the warmer districts. 

[After Came. 

occasionally red, sunken pits of diameter 
usually between 54 inch and l /\. inch, which 
are more numerous towards the calyx end. 

Beneath each pit is a small, brown, coni- 
cal-shaped area of dead flesh. This area, 
which consists of dead cells, is tougher in 
texture than the normal flesh and more 
spongy in appearance. If the fruit is cut 
across with a knife, brown areas of about 
the same diameter as the pit may be found 
scattered throughout the flesh of the fruit 
from the core to the skin, but are usually 
more numerous in the outer flesh. 

This condition does not develop into a rot, 
as the skin is not broken, and the brown 
tissue merely consists of dead, dry cells. 
Affected fruit will keep as well as normal 
fruit. However, the market appearance and 
value are seriously reduced, and affected 
fruit often has a bitter taste. 

Bitter pit is often confused with cork or 
boron deficiency diseases, but the two condi- 
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tions are quite distinct ( see Plant Disease 
Leaflet No. 93, “Cork or Boron Deficiency 
Disorders of Pome Fruits,” which is avail- 
able from the Department). 

Seasonal Occurrence and Factors Favouring the 
Development of Bitter Pit. 

Bitter pit is, in large measure, seasonal 
in its occurrence, and growers who sustain 
losses in one season need not necessarily 
anticipate similar losses the following season. 
Weather conditions which are conducive to 
a rapid rate of transpiration or loss of water, 
i.e., high temperature and low humidity, as 
well as to fluctuating soil moisture condi- 
tions, favour the development of bitter pit, 
if they occur at the time during which the 
fruit is commencing to mature. 

In general, the fruit from young trees is 
more susceptible to bitter pit than fruit 
from old trees, except where old trees are 
carrying light crops. All fruit whch is larger 
than normal for the particular variety, fruit 
from trees which have been given a late 
irrigation prior to picking, and fruit from 
trees which have been pruned heavily, are 
those which are particularly liable to the 
disorder when the variety concerned is a sus- 
ceptible one. 

These points should be borne in mind 
when considering control measures. 


Varietal Susceptibility. 

Some varieties of apple are more suscep- 
tible to bitter pit than others. Particularly 
susceptible varieties in Australia are Cleo- 
patra and Stunner, whereas many others, 
such as Cox Orange Pippin, are susceptible 
when the trees are carrying light crops. 
Varieties which are highly coloured or which 
ha\e a low acid content are less liable to. 
the disease. 

Highly susceptible varieties such as 
Cleopatra are rapidly disappearing from the 
apple industry in New South Wales largely 
because of the difficulty experienced in con- 
trol of bitter pit. Susceptible varieties which 
are now of commercial importance are as 
follow: — Granny Smith, Delicious, Jonathan, 
Democrat, Rome Beauty, McIntosh Red,. 
Crofton. Dougherty and Stayman Winesap. 

Types of Bitter Pit. 

Bitter pit may be divided into two main 
groups, viz. : — 1. Tree pit, i.c., pitting which 
develops while the fruit is on the tree; and 
2 . Storage pit, i.c., pitting developed after 
the fruit has been picked. 

] Tree Pit . — O11 the tree the occurrence 
of this disorder, which begins to show up- 
a few weeks before normal picking matur- 
ity, is very erratic. Although every fruit 
may be affected, the appearance of the con- 
dition is sometimes confined either to alt 
or a few fruits on a single branch. 



Fig. 3.— Storage Pit. 

Lett — Normal form. Centre — Normal passing to severe cooi storage form. Right — Severe cool storage form. 

Such a transition will occur in storage or after removal from cool store, as the fruit continues to ripen. 

[After Came „ 
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Early pickings are more likely to show 
tree pit on the market, as the external 
symptoms may be slight or not developed 
at picking time. In later pickings of more 



Fig. 4 . — Internal Lesions of Mild Storage Pit (From 
Cold Store). 

Note that the brown areas of dead flesh (lesions) are more 
numerous in the outer flesh. 

[After Carne, Pittman and Elliot. 

mature fruit, the symptoms will be evident 
at picking time and affected fruit can be dis- 
carded, so that little or no fruit showing 
tree pit is marketed. 

2. Storage Pit . — This is essentially the 
same disease as the above, the separation 
being based primarily on time and place of 
development, as the fundamental cause still 
lies in the ripening process, for fruit con- 
tinues to ripen in store and, at a slower 
rate, in cool store. 

If fruit which would have pitted on the 
tree is picked and placed in store, it will 
develop storage pit as ripening proceeds. 
On the other hand, fruit which would not 
have pitted on the tree should not pit in 
store, provided that picking has been de- 
layed to allow the fruit to reach adequate 
storage maturity. Thus it is seen that those 
factors which are responsible for tree pit 
also contribute to the development of storage 
pit. 

However, the major cause of the develop- 
ment of storage pit appears to be picking the 
fruit in a relatively immature state. If the 
fruit can be left on the trees till it is suffi- 
ciently mature, storage pit should, in large 


measure, be avoided. The safe picking 
maturity stage is a variable one, particularly 
with light crops of susceptible varieties, and 
no generally acceptable practical rule can 
be set down, the decision as to the correct 
stage at which to pick being largely a 
matter of experience*. It is essential that 
the picking date should be decided on the 
basis of maturity and not on size alone. 

If picking is delayed for a maximum time 
the fruit should be placed in cool store 
within a few days to prevent it from becom- 
ing over-ripe. This applies particularly to 
large fruits and to varieties like Jonathan 
which are very subject to internal break- 
down or over-ripeness. 

Bitter pit in overseas shipments in con- 
siderably reduced by lacer picking and bv 
placing the fruit in cool storage as soon as 
possible after picking. 

Control Measures. 

The following points with regard to the 
control of bitter pit should be considered 
with regard to your orchard : — 

1. Prune lightly. For susceptible varie- 
ties the system of pruning adopted should 



F iff. 5. — Storage Pit, Lcnticei Blotch Type 
(on Jonathan). 

This form has frequently been confused with Jonathan Spot 
because the underlying affected tissue is often removed in 
peeling. Spots are larger than in Jonathan Spot, 

definitely sunken, occur mostly on the calyx ; 

half of the fruit and are subject to fungal 
rots. Internal storage pit is almost 
invariably associated. 

[After Carne! 

* Information with regard to the correct stage 
of maturity for picking the various varieties of 
apple and pear, for storage purposes, may be 
obtained from District Fruit Instructors, or from 
the Division of Horticulture of this Department. 
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Fitf. f>.— Jonathan Spot: Worcester Pearmain {Left) and Jonathan. 

The spots which are ill-ddined are. not sunken and may occur anywhere on the fruit, hut often are more abundant on flushed 
surfaces and towards the stem end. Spots become slightly sunken as the fruit wilts. It may develop in fruit on the 
tree, but most commonly in stored fruit. (Compare with Fig. 5). 

[After Came. 


be such as to aim at the production of a 
regular crop of evenly distributed fruit. 

2. Provide drainage where necessary. 

3. Conserve moisture by the suppression 
of excessive weed growth during dry 
periods. 

4. Avoid manuring during the growing 
period, and avoid irrigation when the fruit is 
approaching maturity, in order to maintain 
an even growth rate. 

5. In varieties which are particularly sus- 
ceptible to pit, delay picking so that tree 


pit will have time to show up, and the fruit 
will he sufficiently mature to control the 
development of storage pit. 


Acknowledgement. 

Generous use has been made in this 
article of the description of the disease 
given by Mr. W. M. Carne of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, in his 
publication on “Non-Parasitic Disorders of 
Apples.” 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947. 

Kendall April 11 

Stroud (Miss J. Neville) April 11,12 

Gunnedah April 16, 17, 18 

Keiftpsey April 16, 17, 18 

Bathurst April 17, 18, 19 

Hawkesbury April 17, 18, 19 

Macks vi lie April 18, 19 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) April 22, 23 

Orange April 22, 23, 24 

Narrabri April 23> 24 

Wallamba April ?3> 24 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) ... April 24, 25, 26 

Horsley ( J. Hill) Apnl 26 

Wellington April 29, 30 

Bonalbo April 30, May. x 
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Forbes (E. R. Woods) May 2, 3 

Dubbo May 5, 6, 7 

Gulargambone May 10 

Coonamble May 13, 14 

Trangie (R. R. Bailey) May 20, 21 

Gilgandra (Allan Christie) May 20, 21 

Walgett May 22, 23 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 5,6 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 12, 13 

Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 19, 20 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) August 25, 26, 27 

Wagga (G. Dewey) September 2, 3, 4 

Forbes Show and Sports Day (E. R. Woods) 

„ r «, , . . September 6 

Walbundrte (C. Leischke) October I 
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a highly active film . . . 

free from solvents .... 
maxim um coverage and wetting . 
does not wash off or blow away 



from all solvents as used in 
emulsion bases, and absolutely harm- 
less to foliage. Rucide gives a highly 
active and longer-lasting, pest-killing 
film. It contains a spreader that 
ensures ultra-fine dis- 
persion and unsurpassed 
wetting quality. These 
advantages, in turn, 
guarantee maximum 
coverage. Once applied, 
the Rucide film does not 
wash off or blow away 
as sometimes happens 
with dusts and wettable 
powders. Rucide spray- 
ing gives longer pro- 
tection saves 

time and expense. 


1 lb. RUCIDE with 50 gallons of water gives a 0.1% DDT Solution 

for the control of : — 

RUTHERGLEN BUG. PUMPKIN BEETLE. TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH, 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE, WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, POTATO MOTH, CODLIN 
MOTH, CABBAGE MOTH. GREEN CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER APHIDS. GREEN VEGETABLE 
BUG, BLACK PEACH APHID. GREEN PEACH APHID, TOMATO JASSID OR LEAFHOPPER, BEAN 
AND PEA CATERPILLAR. ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH. GLADIOLUS THRIP. AND MANY OTHER PESTS. 

Packed In * lb., f lb 5 lb. and 15 lb. tins 
and 66 lb. palls. 



50% P. P’-ISOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 


TAUBMAN8 LIMITED, Chemical Products ... ST. Peters, N.S.W. 
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Men missing 


The 3, 5 or 6 men left out of this picture are 
important. They are the men you would need 
to help dip your sheep. But, with a Cooper 
SHEEPSHOWER, a couple of dogs you can 
do the job yourself and forget about obtaining 
help. This saving in labour is only one feature, 
there are many others. Being race-type in design 
the Cooper Shower prevents the sheep packing so 
tightly that they injure themselves and they are 
not knocked about as with a swim bath when the 
sheep are running badly. You save pounds on 


dip as all the wash is used right down to the last 
few gallons. Technically the Cooper SHEEP- 
SHOWER is as faultless as modern engineering 
can make it. Non-clogging top and bottom 
nozzles, punkah action to ensure maximum 
wetting and a specially designed Cooper 2 in. 
centrifugal pump for use with an engine of 
3 h.p. or over. One of your hardest jobs 
becomes easy with a Cooper SHEEP- 
SHOWER. Naturally you will want to know 
more, so just write to the address below, you 
will be under no obligation. 


COOPER ENGINEERING 


COMPANY PTY. LTD. PO. BOX 39, MASCOT, N.S.W. 

ar. fp. t 
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The Influence of — 

THE RECENT WAR ON THE LIVESTOCK DISEASE 

SITUATION. 


Value of the Veterinary Quarantine Service. 

Max Henry, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 

SUFFICIENT time has elapsed since the end of the war to warrant a review of the 
influence the war has had on the livestock disease situation. Australia has been particularly 
fortunate; not merely because, except swine fever, no disease has been known to be 
introduced, but because the importance of a strong veterinary quarantine service has been 
so amply demonstrated that it is unlikely that the Governments concerned will willingly 
see such a service weakened. 

The full significance of the danger to which Australia was exposed was made clear 
only by the report of the Army Veterinary Mobile Unit which carried out a survey of 
the islands to the north of Australia which had been occupied by the Japanese, and took 
action to prevent persistence of a serious group of diseases in those islands. 


Difficulty of Effective Wartime Control. 

War lias always been a major factor 
leading to spread of disease by the tempor- 
ary obliteration, not only of border control, 
but also of internal control. Even in coun- 
tries which were not the scene of actual 
hostilities, the exigencies of the time led 
to temporary relaxations of control. 

To one of the^e relaxations must be attri- 
buted the outbreak of swine fever in 
Western Australia and New South Wales. 
Fortunately, experiences of the outbreak in 
1927-28 had been recorded and the methods 
of eradication successfully used then were 
clearly set out. Thus there was available, 
for reference, a definite plan of campaign. 
The result was that the outbreak was com- 
pletely controlled and the disease again 
eradicated from the Continent. It is im- 
possible to estimate Australia’s consequent 
monetary saving, but study of the unhappy 
situation which persists regarding this 
disease in the United States of America is 
sufficient guide to probabilities. 

The outbreak of swine fever was spec- 
tacular, and naturally caught the public 
mind ; but all through the war years Federal 
and State authorities, acting through their 
veterinary quarantine services, were keeping 
vigilant watch on introduction of animals 
and animal products which might have 
been the means of introducing disease into 


this country. jVlost difficult of all measures 
to enforce was prevention of smuggling 
by sea and air. As long as there was con- 
stant war traffic with the islands to the 
north of Australia the danger persisted. It 
is realised that those concerned in smuggling 
did not comprehend the possible results of 
their actions, but they must have under- 
stood that the rigid restrictions imposed 
had behind them a serious reason. 

W hether the greater credit be allowed to 
luck or management, the fact remains that 
no case of rabies, foot and mouth disease, 
surra, rinderpest, equine encephalomyelitis, 
equine infectious anaemia, or newcastle 
disease of poultry, has been recorded in 
Australia as a result of war-caused 
difficulties. 

These were the conditions which gave 
gravest anxiety to officials. Normal quaran- 
tine services covering introduction of stud 
stock were in abeyance, but as there have 
been indications of a revival of the traffic, 
steps have been taken to place quarantine 
stations in order and they are already in 
use. 

Internal Controls Maintained. 

Control of disease within the State has 
continued and has been improved by the 
return from the armed forces of Veterinary 
Officers and Inspectors of Stock. Fortun- 
ately, the staff was not so depleted as to 
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prevent action on the more serious epizootic 
diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia of cattle 
and anthrax. 

Turning from factors associated directly 
with the war, it may be noted that during 
the latter years of hostilities the situation 
regarding certain parasites of stock became 
more serious. Thus the spread of stick- 
fast flea of poultry into more closely settled 
districts than those of the Western Divi- 
sion has necessitated a revision of the 
programme and an increase in the staff 
carrying out routine inspections in the 
affected areas. The movement of the buffalo 
fly southwards in Queensland has been 
checked by dry seasons, but the invasion of 
New South Wales cannot long be deferred. 
Steps are being taken to slow down its 
onward movement when it does reach this 
State, and the satisfactory results of the 
use of D.D.T. against this parasite have 
been made known to officials and farmers. 
It may not be possible to eradicate the fly, 
but its incidence can be kept down if stock- 
owners themselves take action. Luckily 
the fly has not been incriminated as a 
spreader of disease. 

Work against the cattle tick was not 
seriously interfered with by the war and 
has been continued. The Grafton-Maclean 
areas have been released, except for a small 
section where fences were damaged by 
storms. Difficulties arose in connection with 
the continuance of eradication campaigns 
because of lack of fencing material and 
labour, but these troubles are temporary. 
Safety of the clean country depends on 
active prosecution of eradication and control 
methods. If these are not maintained in 
full vigour there will always be danger of 
spread. The unusually severe drought in 
the far north coastal districts has had un- 
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satisfactory repercussions on the incidence 
of tick life, as many of the cattle for a time 
were too poor to dip. 

Increased Vigilance Necessary. 

With labour and dip supplies returning 
to normal it is possible to concentrate on 
control of lice, ked, and mite in sheep. 
Unfortunately, drought conditions in the 
northern sheep districts have hindered opera- 
tions, but action has been generally tightened 
up. This move was started by rigid action 
at the annual ram sales in Sydney. The 
fact that manufacturers are now in a better 
position regarding supplies of necessary in- 
gredients for dip fluids and powders will 
encourage stockowners to dip regularly and 
carefully. Much depends on clean musters 
and on following the directions of the manu- 
facturer of the dip fluid or powder used. If 
dips have been out of use for some time a 
thorough cleaning out is more than desir- 
able. It is unfortunate that more community 
dips are not established, particularly as 
there is an increase in the number of men 
who run only small flocks. 

Although the State lias been compara- 
tively free from epizootic disease, other 
disease conditions are causing serious econ- 
omic loss. The three most important disease 
conditions of dairy cattle are mammitis, 
abortion and sterility. The position regard- 
ing mammitis is becoming more favourable 
as the use of sulphanilamide and penicillin 
become more practicable. Production and 
use of these drugs, and of D.D.T. and “ 666 ” 
has probably been stimulated by war-time 
necessities. Sterility is a serious problem 
with which farmers will need veterinary 
guidance. The growth of a system whereby 
dairy co-operative societies employ veterin- 
arians for work amongst their own suppliers, 
would bring beneficial results in connection 
with this condition. 


Soldering Dairy Utensils, 


No farmer lias to use tinware of various descrip- 
tions to the same extent as the dairyman, and 
an elementary knowledge of the use of the solder- 
ing iron is of particular value in his case. In 
fact, it might almost be considered a necessary 
part of a dairy farmer’s training. The mending 
of leaks, the rctinning of rust spots, the refixing of 
milk-can hoops, etc., are all jobs that are possible 
to a man determined to master a few essentials of 
th* process. 


It is the continuous neglect of the rough places 
in tinware that has such a serious effect on milk 
and cream quality, by affording lodging places for 
decaying milk and cream. 

The process of soldering, with particular refer- 
ence to its use on a dairy farm, is the subject of 
a leaflet which may be obtained free on application 
to the Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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AN IMPROVED CASTRATING 
AND TAILING INSTRUMENT 

Sayers* new dual-purpose in- 
strument makes a one-man 
job o 1 castrating and tailing . 
If is easy to use, quick, clean 
and practically bloodless . No 
danger ot bruising, crushing 
or tearing • No holder needed 
tor the lamb's legs . If Aas all 
the eiticiency of old methods 
but is simpler , cleaner and 
saves time . 




i I l i 


Improved Castrating 
and Tailing Instrument 

57/9 at chemists and stores. I# unobtainable 
locally, write to 5.A.P. Rural Service. 53 
Macquarie Street, Sydney. 



rhere's no 


method of vaccinating sheop and 


cattle than with Sayeis DRENCH-OR 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c. 


Quickly intei changeable for sheep drenching, 


but unsuitable lor Phenothiazine. 


With needle, nozzle, stopper and har- 
ness for vaccinating £A I £ I 
bottle t^/0/- 


Sa/ueAs 


Complete with harness for operator, 
and container, ready Mr/ 

for immediate use . . a# nr / I 0/* 


DRENCH-OR-VAX 



Use Sayers 2-oz. DRENCHALL (non- 
automatic) PISTOLET to eradicate parasites 
that sap the health and vigour of your 
sheep. Doses easily regulated from 5 to 
60 c.c. Administers phenothiazins 
and all other drenches. Cuts out 
waste, guarantees accuracy. Only 4 
moving parts. Complete with 2 inter- 
changeable nozzles. 


2 02 DRENCHALL (zion-automatic) Pistolet 
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HE RE'S ONE 
ST RIKE YOU 
CAN CONTROL 

Use 

GRAZCOS BKB 
Fly-dressing and 
keep Flystrike 
in check 

There is no better 
FLY-DRESSING 

4 gal. drum 

8/? pe r 8 al - 


I gal. drum 
10/8 per gal 

• 

f.O.R. 

SYDNEY. 

FROM YOUR LOCAL AGENT 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS' GO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 




SUSTENANCE FOR A CITY 

There are many things we take for 
granted. We have no worries about them 
because they are always where we want 
them. Often we are inclined to overlook 
the fact that our privileged position has 
been made possible by the thought and 
action of others. 

Among the things that the citizens of 
Sydney take for granted are the fresh 
foods brought to them daily by train from 
the producing areas in New South Wales 
and other States. Probably few of them 
pause to consider the vast organisation that 
is necessary to maintain a regular supply 
of these necessities of life to a population 
of 1,500,000. 

The quantities of some of the items 
hauled by train to the City in a period 
give an idea of the work the railways are 
doing. For example, in a week, 2,500 
tons of frozen beef and mutton, 200 tons 
of rabbits, 60 tons of bacon, 100 tons of 
fish, 40 tons of dressed poultry, 1 ,200 
tons of butter, 70 tons of cheese, 1 60,000 
gallons of milk, 1 ,000 tons of root vege- 
tables, and 5,500 tons of fruit are brought 
to the City by train from areas which, in 
some instances, are many hundreds of 
miles away. 

While the citizen of Sydney sleeps, 
fast freight trains are travelling through the 
night. They are converging on the City 
from the north, the west, and the south, 
to supply his needs. His sleep is not dis- 
turbed by the thought that the supplies will 
not arrive. He has taken a safe and 
dependable service for granted. 

S. R. Nicholas, 
Secretary for Railways. 
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STUD PIG PURCHASES 

BY THE OVERSEAS STUD STOCK DELEGATION. 

“PIG breeders in New South Wales may well be proud of the fact that after visiting the 
leading studs of Great Britain and Canada we could find only three boars and seven sows 
which measured up to the standard of type and quality we were seeking." This statement 
was made by Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture) when referring to 
the pig purchases made by the Stud Stock Delegation which he recently led overseas. 

“The pigs purchased" said Mr. Graham “were carefully selected for individual 
breeding and quality and will provide new strains of blood which should be of great 
value to our stud breeders." 

“A survey of the pigs in Britain and Canada revealed, without any doubt, the 
supremacy of British breeders of Large Whites, but made it equally clear that our 
Australian breeders are ahead of them with Berkshires and Tamworths. I am convinced 
that we have pigs here which would do much to improve those two breeds both in 


Britain and Canada." 

The two Large White boars purchased-- 
'“Histon Berry Lad” and “Solihull Maple's 
King 3rd” — come from two leading English 
studs whose owners were noted for their 
sound breeding methods. The four Large 
White sows — “Moncur Baroness nth,” 
“Whittingham Lassie 128th,” “Solihull 
Queen 20th,” and “Histon Beryl 580th” — 
were typical specimens of the breed and 
had been mated to boars of high quailty. 

The Tamworth boar, “Carriston Up-to- 
Date 6th” and the Tamworth sow, “Carris- 
ton Maple 3rd,” were prize-winners at the 
York Sale and Show, last November. They 
were of good quality and colour and were 
bred by Mr. Tlios. l^awson of Carriston — 
recognised as the largest and most success- 
full breader in Great Britain to-day. 

Two Berkshire sows — “Roundhill Lady 
Diana 6th” and “Swinton Farewell 13th” — 
complete this consignment. Both were also 
in the prize-list at York. “They are of the 
modern English type and should ‘nick-in’ 
well with our Australian type of Berk- 
shire,” said Mr. Graham. 

Mixed Types in U.S.A. and Canada. 

The outstanding impression gained in 
U.S.A. and Canada, said Mr. Graham, was 
the high standard of technique seen in the 
packing plants (bacon factories). Ameri- 
cans in. particular, were most ingenious in 
correcting faults in carcase quality by skil- 
ful factory treatment. 

“We found that the Large White was the 
most popular breed in Canada, constituting 


95 l )er cent. of the total pig population,” 
said the Minister. “Thus there are com- 
paratively few Tamworth and Berkshire 
studs in operation. The choice of breeding 
stock was accordingly strictly limited in 
those two breeds. 

“I11 all three breeds, there was much 
evidence of mixed type. It appears that 
eight or nine years ago, a swing took place 
towards a short-headed, thick type of pig. 
The result was most unfortunate and breed- 
ers are now trying to get back to the original 
Canadian type as we know it in Australia. 
Meantime, considerable variation is to be 
found in type and colour, and in the cir- 
cumstances it was felt that it would be 
most unwise to consider importation of 
Canadian pigs until a fixed type was again 
stabilised. 

“hi Canada, carcase grading lias been 
developing to a high degree of efficiency. 
At every packing plant, a staff of expert 
Government graders is employed. These 
men decide the grade of each carcase pass- 
ing through the works and tile rate per lb. 
at which a supplier is to he paid. In addition 
to this Government grading, the carcases 
are sorted several times by the factory- 
hands to ensure that each batch of carcases 
leaving the plant is as uniform as possible 
for type, weight, and quality of carcase. 
From a selling point of view, the result is 
most effective. 

“In Australia, we shall have to face up 
to the urgent necessity of instituting an 
efficient grading scheme, and of overhauling 
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our factory processing methods, if we hope 
to gain our due share of the world 
markets.” 

Lessons from Denmark. 

One of the highlights of the trip was a 
rapid tour of Denmark. "We were deeply 
impressed by the Danish Landrace pigs,” 
said Mr. Graham. “As a breed they are 
probably better than can be found anywhere 
in the world. They not only breed excep- 
tionally well, but they produce carcases of 
high uniform quality.” 

It was noteworthy that in Denmark, 
agriculture was recognised as the leading 
industry of the country and was given 
whole-hearted support and encouragement 
in any effort towards improvement, said 
Mr. Graham. Their agricultural colleges, 
experiment farms and research institutes 
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were fully staffed and equipped with the 
most modern plant and their abattoirs and 
bacon factories were also built on up-to- 
date lines. 

On the farms, evidence was to be seen 
on all sides of the pride the owners and 
their employees took in their work. Farm 
houses and buildings were in good repair 
and freshly painted, paddocks were well 
laid-out and entirely free from weeds and 
livestock were all in excellent condition 
despite serious feed supply difficulties. 

“Australia has much to learn,” said Mi\ 
Graham, "from this small nation of four 
million people living in a land of low 
natural fertility and facing a climate which 
is harsh and severe for many months of 
the year.” 


Imported Rams Arrive. 


First Shipment of Sheep 
ONE Dorset Horn and three boraer Leicester 
rams, purchased for the Department of Agri- 
culture by the New South Wales Stock Buying 
Delegation, were among the thirteen stud sheep 
which arrived by the New Zealand Star. The 
other eight rams and one ewe were bought for 
private breeders. This is the first shipment to 
arrive of sheep purchased by the delegation. 

The sheep would remain in quarantine for four 
weeks, after which the Department’s Dorset Horn 
ram would be sent to Wagga Experiment Farm 
for ure in the stud there and the Border Leicesters 
would be stationed at Wagga, Cowra, and Trangie 
farms, where they would be available for service 
of ewes from private studs, said the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham. 


Purchased by Delegation. 

This was the hrst time, said the Minister, that 
service by Department-owned stud rams had been 
made available to private breeders. In that way, 
he considered, the benefits of these high-grade 
imported rams would be given widest and quickest 
spread among the State's flocks. 

Stud breeders had been invited, through the Aus- 
tralian Society of Breeders of British sheep, to- 
make application for service of ewes. Fifty ewes 
had been allocated to each ram and the charge 
was £2 2s. per ewe, which included agistment 
for the six-weeks’ mating period. Mating of 
ewes with the imported rams should commence 
about the first week in April, said Mr. Graham.. 


Potential Danger to Turkeys from Grasshoppers. 


The spiny character of the grasshopper anatomy 
makes the insects a source of danger to the forag- 
ing turkey. 

A recent report in the Canadian Journal of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science 
states that six healthy turkeys had died from 
eating grasshoppers. It was concluded that the 
birds had probably died because of irritation or 
actual puncturing of the crop by the hard parts 
of the grasshoppers, particularly the spined legs. 
It has been observed in Alberta and Montana that 
gallinaceous birds are killed in this way when 
they eat large numbers of grasshoppers without 
appreciable quantities of other foods. Non-gallin- 
aceous birds are said to be not affected. It is 
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suggested that turkeys should be given a large 
quantity of mash in the morning, again at midday,, 
and whole grain in the evening to prevent them 
roaming for food. 

We have had reports in New South Wales, 
that turkeys have been killed by eating grass- 
hoppers. Mr. C. L. G. Fielder, Stock Inspector, 
recently reported that a cat which had developed' 
a taste for grasshoppers died as a result of 
eating them. Post-mortem examination of the 
cat revealed a large ball of grasshoppers in the 
stomach, and death was apparently due to- 
peritonitis caused by the spines of the grass- 
hoppers’ legs penetrating the stomach wall. — T*. 
McCarthy. Chief Entomologist. 
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APIARY NOTES 


OVERCROWDING APIARY SITES 

Is an Undesirable Practice. 

♦ 

Lack of Initiative Increases Disease Risk. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

LACK of knowledge of the honey and pollen flora covering the various districts where 
migratory work is being practised has prompted quite a number of apiarists to act on 
the advice of others with more experience, and duplicate their moves. Actually there 
is nothing against this “follow-the-leader” practice, except that in some cases it results 
in overcrowding, whereas with a little individual initiative the same type of country could 
be found and worked without recourse to placing apiaries side by side. 

Even in places where the honey flow may be ample to provide for large numbers 
of colonies the overcrowding is very undesirable because of the risk of spreading brood 
disease, particularly American Foul Brood (Bacillus larvae). Robber bees are a major 
factor in the spread of disease, and with overcrowding where some of the apiarists have 
poor type extracting room outfits there is plenty of scope for robber bees to become 
active. 

The crowding of bees about Toukley dur- anxiety both to the Department and bee- 
ing the autumn of 1946, when one or two keepers concerned, 
of the apiaries moved to that district must 

have contained hives infected with Whilst some beekeepers are now disposed 
*“A.F.B.”, gave ample proof of the danger to avoid overcrowded localities, the habit of 
of over-crowding. Over four thousand hives congregating on one area was again observed 
of bees were established within a range of during March this year, when thousands of 
a couple of miles. The disease was spread hives were crammed into areas in the Bargo 
to other apiaries, and caused a good deal of country of the Picton-Mittagong district. 
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It is to be hoped that the Toukley trouble 
will not be repeated as a result of this un- 
necessary over-crowding. Ample Grey Gum 
and Bloodwood country, similar to Bargo, 
was available with comparatively few bees 
on it. 

The Haphazard Development of the 
Migratory System. 

Any beekeeper who has kept abreast of 
recent developments in migratory beekeep- 
ing must admit that this important phase 
of his industry has, in many respects, de- 
veloped in a haphazard manner according 
to circumstances. 


Migratory beekeeping is ,a highly specia- 
lised industry, and for successful opera- 
tion requires a detailed knowledge of the 



Experienced Migratory Beekeeper* Examining a Hive. 

[Australian Wcmtn's Weekly photo. 


honey and pollen flora and climatic condi- 
tions in the districts in which the work is 
to be carried out. It is understandable, 
therefore, that many who have undertaken 
migratory work have done so with insuffi- 
cient knowledge and experience to make 
the best of it Thus we find beekeepers mov- 
ing to contact winter honey flows with the 
colonies not in the right condition to carry 
on successfully — just because experienced 
migratory men have moved their bees. The 
point is not taken into account that the 
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experienced men have conditioned their 
bees on coastal areas where progressive 
brood-rearing was evident, thus providing 
a large force of young bees together with a 
good supply of pollen in the hives just 
previous to transporting them to the 
selected winter honey-flow country. The 
colonies are thus prepared to withstand the 
arduous conditions with which they will 
have to contend. 

At times the movement of bees into some 
parts of the country resembles a gold rush. 
And at times we find bees dumped down on 
unsuitable sites where the health of the bees 
is at stake, and unnecessary over-crowding 
occurs. This can all be avoided if time 
is taken to inspect similar types of country. 
An instance of the results of placing bees 
on unhealthy sites occurred during the last 
good flowering of the Spotted Gum on the 
South Coast. Bees established on well- 
drained, sunny sites kept in good condition, 
whereas those placed low down in shaded 
valleys suffered severely from dwindling: 
dysentery was a prominent symptom. 

Immediate Notification of Brood Disease 
Outbreaks is Required. 

The suppression of any “A.F.B.” disease 
is greatly facilitated when the Department 
is notified immediately the disease is 
located- as required under Section 4 (a) 
and 5 of the new Apiaries Act. However, 
some migratory apiarists appear to be under 
the impression that, because their outfits 
are wholly mobile and often placed in re- 
mote places, they can do as they please in 
the matter of dealing with disease, with- 
out notification. The Department takes a 
very serious view of the adoption of this 
attitude. Prompt notification of the out- 
break may lead to discovery of the source 
of infection and the avoidance of other out- 
breaks. 

In the hope of overcoming some of these 
problems by inducing beekeepers to notify 
outbreaks of disease, the Department has 
approved of the Bee-diseases Compensa- 
tion Scheme as referred to in the last 
month's issue of the Agricultural Gazette . 

Addressing of Specimens Sent for 
Examination. 

To avoid any delay, samples of brood 
comb and specimens of bees sent to the 
{Continued on page 218.) 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-re ady, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELEY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 

FLY REPELLANT8, BLOW PLY DRESSING, JETTING FLUIDS, DIPS 

Buzacott- Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 



WOLSELEY WINNER STATIONARY 






A 












Thorough lubrication of farm 
machinery with the correct grades 
of Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils 
and Greases will add years to the 
life of your equipment. Cars, 
trucks and tractors, too, perform 
better and resist wear longer with 
Golden Fleece Motor Oils. There 
is a scientifically correct grade for 
every make and model. 


G OLDenflee C t 




OILS t GREASES 


Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH 
New South Wales Branch - 


"Leaders in Lubrication*' 
254 George Street, Sydney 
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The Coming Rearing Season. 

OWING to the unsatisfactory feed supply position many poultry farmers are undecided 
as to whether they should undertake die raising of the usual numbers of chickens this 
season. While this is a matter which can only be decided in accordance with the position 
of the individual farmer as regards feed supplies, it may be of assistance to outline 
the main considerations involved. 


In the first place, although the recent 
widespread rains will ease to some extent 
the demand for mill offals for larger stock, 
there appears no possibility of any increase 
in the quantity of wheat available for poul- 
try feeding. The only additional source of 
feedstuffs likely to be available is grain 
sorghum and limited amounts of oats and 
barley. While the grain sorghum crop will 
not be as large as anticipated owing to the 
continued dry weather in the areas where 
it is grown, there should be an appreciable 
quantity to augment present quotas of 
wheat, but at best it will only provide about 
20 per cent, of the grain requirements of 
present flocks, or an equivalent amount in 
meal. 

It has also to be realised that a con- 
tinuance of the wheat supply is largely 
dependent upon transport from other States 
and any hold-up could alter the whole situa- 
tion in a short time. 

Thus, there Is an element of “gamble” 
in undertaking even the usual rearing pro- 
gramme, and certainly no established poul- 
try farmer should contemplate any increase 
in flocks this season. 


Those who have some reserves of feed 
would be justified in taking the risk of 
raising normal replacements, but where 
supplies are strictly limited to current 
requirements, the best course would be to 
defer raising chickens until later in the 
season or until such time as it can be seen 
whether feed will be available. The extent 
to which the chicken-rearing operations may 
be delayed will be governed by the rearing 
capacity of the farm. If sufficient brood- 
ing and rearing equipment is available to 
raise the required number of pullets in one 
lot, it would be possible to defer obtaining 
chickens till as late as towards the end of 
September; whereas if two batches had to 
be put through the rearing equipment it 
would be advisable to commence operations 
about six weeks earlier at least, to allow of 
the pens being cleaned up between the two 
lots. 

Where cockerels are used for breeding it 
would, of course, be necessary to obtain 
them earlier in the season in order to have 
them sufficiently mature for next season. 
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Amount of Feed Required. 

Very few producers arc able to estimate 
accurately the quantity of feed necessary 
for raising pullets to productive age, and 
the following particulars, based on the mash 
and grain feeding system in feeding trials 
at the Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven 
Hills, will enable anyone to assess require- 
ments for any given number of chickens. 
Food Consumed per ioo Chickens for Each 


Four-weekly Period. 

lb. 

oz 

1st 4 weeks 

IOC; 

0 

2nd 4 weeks 

250 

0 

3rd 4 weeks ... 

400 

0 

4th 4 weeks 

412 

8 

3th 4 weeks 

450 

0 

6th 4 weeks 

450 

0 

Total for 24 weeks 

2,062 

8 


chickens at the one time. Where this is done, 
a greater number of eggs for incubation 
must be obtained at one time, and these can- 
not be produced from the pick of the flock ; 
hence the best procedure is to fill up the 
incubators gradually as the season pro- 
gresses. By doing this, there is a continuous 
flow of chickens through the brooders, 
whereas if the brooding equipment is filled 
to capacity each time, there are breaks of 
four to six weeks in the ages of the chickens 
throughout the season. 

It will be found that any disadvantage in 
respect of increased cost of running the 
brooders would be offset by the better 
quality of the chickens raised where they 
are run through gradually, due to the 
smaller number of better-class birds used 
for breeding. 



Selecting Breeding Stock. 

Those who carry out their own breeding 
and hatching operations should undertake 
the selection of the breeding birds as early as 
possible this month, so that the birds will 
be settled down in the pens before the 
season starts. 

In selecting birds for the breeding pens, 
the aim should be io pick only the best of 
the flock and not mate up unduly large num- 
bers. It should be realised that, even among 
the best flocks, the number of birds really 
suitable for breeders is not likely to be more 
than 33 per cent., and in most instances in 
which a larger proportion is used it follows 
that inferior biids will be included. 

This is the case on farms where the prac- 
tice is made of hatching large numbers of 
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Restrict Flock Matings. 

Although it is difficult to avoid the use 
of some flock matings where large scale 
breeding operations are carried out, the aim 
should be to provide for as many single 
breeding pens as possible. It cannot be 
expected that uniformity, either in the type 
of birds produced or production, can be 
obtained from flock matings, and it is essen- 
tial, where pedigree breeding or progeny 
testing is carried out, that single breeding 
pens be provided. As far as possible, the 
stock bred from the single breeding pens 
should be used for breeding rather than 
birds from flock matings. 

In adopting single pen matings, it is usual 
to allow ten to twelve females to one male 
in the case of light breeds, and eight to ten 
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to a male in the heavy breeds, depending 
upon the vigour and the condition of the 
male bird. It is not wise to have larger 
numbers than these, as poor hatchability is 
lively to result, particularly towards the 
end of the season. 

Plan the Breeding Operations. 

Every breeder should commence the 
hatching season with a definite plan of opera- 
tions, so that throughout the season the 
number of chickens hatched can be co- 
ordinated with the brooder capacity. 

It is first necessary to estimate the num- 
ber of breeding birds required to produce 
the desired numbers of chickens. This par- 
ticularly applies to those who wish to con- 


September, will find that about seventy to 
eighty pullets and hens are required to pro- 
duce each 1,000 chickens, but, in cases where 
hens only are used, it would be necessary to 
allow at least too for each 1,000 chickens. 

Where it is necessary to hatch out larger 
batches at one time, the numbers of breeders 
would have to be estimated according to the 
numbers of chickens required, and can be 
calculated as under: — 

If hens only were used at least 500 
selected birds are required to produce 100 
eggs per day during June. 

In July and August, approximately 300 
birds should produce the same number of 



centrate upon selecting the best breeding 
stock ; otherwise the difficulty could be 
overcome by mating up an excess number 
of breeders and only using the number of 
eggs required. 

Number of Breeding Birds Required. 

Those who spread hatching operations 
over the season, 1st June to the end of 


In September, a lesser number would 
he required, but as the last chickens 
should be hatched by the end of Septem- 
ber the setting would have to be com- 
pleted by the first week in that month. 

Brooder Capacity. 

Calculation of the brooder capacity 
required should be based on keeping 
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the chickens in the brooder up to six 
weeks of age, and on the fact that most 
brooders are sold on their day-old chick 
capacity, which means that only about half 
the number of chickens can be placed in 
them if the chickens are kept for six weeks 
under heat. Although some farmers trans- 
fer the chickens to cold brooders at four 
weeks, it will be found that the most uni- 
form results are obtained by keeping them 
in the heated brooder for six weeks. 

The brooder accommodation required 
will vary according to whether the rearing 
operations are gradually spread over the 
season or whether one or two batches only 
are raised. In the former case, each 1,000 
chickens to be handled would require 
brooder capacity of 500 day-old chick size, 
whereas to raise 1,000 chickens in two lots 
would require brooders having a total 
capacity of 1,000 and to handle 1,000 
chickens in one lot requires brooder capacity 
of 2,000 chickens. 

Other Rearing Accommodation. 

The subsequent accommodation required 
for rearing chickens to productive age will 
vary similarly, according to whether small 
or large numbers of chickens are to be put 
through at the one time — and this is a con- 
sideration in making preparations for the 
rearing season. 

Pedigree Marking. 

Any fanner carrying out breeding opera- 
tions should adopt a system of marking the 
progeny of the different pens, and this is, 
of course, essential where progeny testing 
is undertaken. 

Where the number of markings required 
does not exceed sixteen, the most satisfac- 
tory method is web-punching, if carried 
out by the use of a red-hot needle. If done 


by a mechanical punch, the holes frequently 
grow over and the marking is lost, but 
where the holes are seared with a hot 
needle, the marking is permanent. 

The most satisfactory device for searing 
the holes in the web is an electric needle, 
made by using a transformer to reduce the 
ordinary electric current to 6 volts. Such 
appliances were on the market prior to the 
war, and it is probable that they will be 
available again later. 


1 

A 

A 

9 

A 

A 

2 

A 

A 

10 

A 

A 

3 

A 

A 

11 

A 

A 
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A 

A 

12 

A 

A 

5 

A 

A 

13 

A 

A 

6 

A 

A 

14 

A 

A 

7 

A 

A 

15 

A 

A 

8 

A 

A 

16 

A 

A 


Chart Indicating Web Punching Mark*. 


The best alternative is to use two or 
three needles heated in turn on a primus 
stove. The main requirement is that the 
needle shall be red-hot, so as to puncture the 
web without any pressure. A large darning 
needle or pointed steel wire about the thick- 
ness of a hat pin is suitable for the purpose. 
The eye end of the needle should be 
inserted in a piece of cork for handling. A 
steady* hand is necessary, as the slightest 
movement may result in the web being 
broken through, but this need not cause any 
concern as the mark will always be apparent. 

The accompanying chart shows the vari- 
ous marks which may be effected by web- 
punching . 


Apiary Notes — continued jrom page 214. 


Department for examination should be 
addressed to the Chief, Division of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney. The letter advising 
despatch should be similarly addressed. The 
name of the contents and the name and 
address of the sender should be written on 
the outside of the package, and in special 
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circumstances it may be advisable to for- 
ward samples by registered mail. 

When samples are packed in a tin con- 
tainer, a few small holes should be punched 
through the tin. This ensures some circula- 
tion of air and escape of moisture, thus 
minimising the development of moulds and 
yeasts, which interfere with microscopical 
examination. 
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your Q0cJ«,u, ! 


And save yonr Time, Money, Health, Strength, Temper and Clothes. 

The BREVILLE 5-Minute WASHING MACHINE 


• Non-Electric. 

• Washes a tubful in 5 minutes. 

• No scrubbing — no boiling. 

• Simple — no complicated mechanism. 

• Light and portable — easy to move around. 

• Costs nothing to operate. 

• Easy on your clothes. 

• Clean — no lubricated parts to soil clothes. 

• Inexpensive — will last a lifetime. 

Don’t take our word ! Read what an actual 
user (one of thousands) says of the 
5-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machine. 

Mrs . R. E. Cordon, Lochiel, near Pambula , 
JV.S.IV .: — “All the dread of washing day is done 
away with, as now with the 5-minute washer, there 
is no such thing as sore knuckles or backache. It 
is very easily worked and takes the dirt out 
remarkably, without harming the clothes. I now 
do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to 
take me the best part of the day. The washer is 
really wonderful and 1 couldn’t do without it." 



\S 


cr- 

r 



Demonstrating tin? double Compressed Air 
and Vacuum Plunger— the secret of Breville 
efficiency. 


The Breville 5-Minute Washing 
Machine will save you hours per 
week — Five minutes washes 
perfectly. 


CASH PRICE ONLY 

£ 7 / 17 /- 

Or Small Deposit 
and Easy Terms 


No rubbing or scrubbing the Breville 
! way — no continual dipping your 
bands in water. 


Your money refunded if you are not entirely satisfied . 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

•Phone: LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet on the Breville 5-Minute 

Washing Machine. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS A-o- 
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STEAM GENERATOR 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stand up to every test. It is safe. No certificate is required even 
with the larger sizes. And JACKO is constructed, as ever, like a battleship, made for 
hard wear and, above all, for economy of operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don’t believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the “ Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATING T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists. 

446-450 Flinders Street, Melbourne (Vic.). 608-614 Harris Street, Sydney, (N.S.W.). 

179-181 Mary Street, Brisbane. (Q). 



CK 


V ^ V 

4 mmmw 


O 
& 



* BOVINA: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum 47% Proteins, 
Minimum 30% Minerals (as ash). Minimum Fat 9%. This product 

is a stock lick within the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order 

*MEATMEAL: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum Protein 
. 60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as ash) 12%. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 

RIVERSTONE W. ANGLISS t W. ANGUSS & REDBANK MEAT 
MEAT CO. PTY. CO.(AUST.| PTY. CO. (AUST.) PTY. WORKS PTY. 

LTD. LTD. LTD. LTD. 

S O C on n e B St. 13-19 Grot# St, 42 Bourke St. Stanley St. 

Sydney A d e l a i de Me lb o u r ne Stk. Brisbane 


CENTRAL W. ANGUSS & 
QUEENSLAND qq (▲tier \ erv 
MEAT EXPORT co ^ST.)PTY. 
CO. ltd. 

Lakes Creek M Brisbane St. 
Rockhampton Launceston 
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Instructions for Washing and Care of 
Milking Machines. 

Contributed by Division of Dairying. 

THESE instructions have been drawn up in collaboration with the Milking Machine Section of 
the New South Wales Farm Machinery Manufacturers’ and Distributors’ Association. 


Operations to be Performed Twice Daily. 

1. As soon as milking is finished wash 
the outside of teat cups, claws and rubbers, 
with a brush in luke warm water which 
contains some suitable water-softening com- 
pound. 

2. While the plant is still running, com- 
mencing with the unit furthest from the 
RELEASE R, dip the cups in a bucket of 
clean, warm water moving them up and 
down a few times to admit water and air 
alternately. The temperature of this water 
should be approximately blood heat, i.c., 
too deg. Fah. DRAW NOT LESS THAN 
ONE GALLON THRO UGH EA CH 
UNIT. 

3. Remove the plug at the end of the 
line and draw the milk brush, or ball of 
horse-hair, through three (3) times. 

4. Draw not less than ONE GALLON 
of boiling caustic solution through each 
unit (one dessertspoonful of caustic soda 
to four (4) gallons of water is the strength 
recommended). This operation should al- 
ternate air and water, as in Item No. 2, to 
create a surging effect. 

5. Repeat Operation No. 3. 

6. Draw one (1) gallon of clean, boiling 
water through each unit. BE SURE 77 ’ 
fS BOILING. 

7. Stop the plant. Remove the cup as- 
semblies at the down drops and hang on 
hooks in the Separator Room. Remove 
metal caps from the end of claw tubes. 
The heat of the scald quickly dries the 
parts and in addition when hung up the 
tubes will be in a vertical position allowing 
an air draught to circulate. 

8. Remove, clean, and scald releaser and 
vacuum tank. The rubber tube connecting 
the pulsator and releaser should be included 
in this operation. 

9. Open all taps and remove all plugs, 
etc., so that fresh air will circulate through 
the system. 


Operations to be Performed Once Daily. 

10. Flush out the pulsator line. In per- 
forming this operation take care to fix the 
pulsator slides in the position which will 
eliminate the risk of water getting down 
behind the inflations. 

11. The section of pipes between the re : 
leaser and vacuum tank, and the vacuum 
tank and pump, should be inspected and, 
when necessary, they should be dismantled 
and cleaned. 

Operations to be Performed Weekly. 

12. Completely dismantle the cup assem- 
blies and wash thoroughly with brushes in 
a cleaning solution, paying special attention 
to rubbers. 

13. Place all rubber parts in a clean 
sugar bag and immerse in boiling caustic 
solution (one (T ) dessertspoonful of caustic 
to four (4) gallons of water) for 4 or 3 
minutes. 

14. Finally boil the rubbers in clean 
water for a few’ minutes. 

General. 

Air admission holes in the end of claws 
should be kept open and free from dirt. 

Keep all driving belts reasonably tight, 
i.c., take up stretch when necessary. 

By experience it has been found that in- 
flations last longer if they are “stored” for 
short intervals. The method recommended 
for “storing” inflations is to place them in 
a dark, air-tight container after they have 
been thoroughly cleansed and dried in 
accordance with directions Nos. 12, 13 and 

r 4- 

New inflations should be subject to 
treatment by boiling, as recommended in 
directions Nos. 13 and 14. 

The use of a small steam boiler for heat- 
ing water and generating steam greatly 
facilitates the work of maintaining milking 
machines in a thoroughly clean condition. 

( Continued on page 224 .) 
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FEEDING STALLS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Working Plans and Lists of Materials 

Available from the Department. 

UNDER New South Wales dairying conditions it is advisable to stall-feed the milking 
herd at some period or periods of the year* During winter months and) daring Ae 
frequent dry spells which occur, grazing is often insufficient to keep the herd producing 
at a satisfactory level, and at such times supplementary feeding should be practised. 

In recent years we have seen the demand for milk products increase. The most 
notable increase in demand has been for liquid milk. To maintain this market, which 
is the most remunerative, it is essential that milk production be maintained during the 
cold months of winter and the dry spells of summer. To assist dairymen in providing 
suitable facilities for supplementary feeding, plans and lists of materials necessary to 
construct suitable buildings have been prepared. 

The design is mainly based on the stalls through jostling is appreciably reduced, 

in use on Camden Park Estate and they The size and construction of the mangers 

combine economy in construction and effici- are such as to reduce waste and injury by 

ency in working. It will be noted that divi- horning to a minimum, 

sion rails between the cows have been 

eliminated, thus reducing the cost. It has These working drawings and lists of 
been found in practice that they serve no quantities of materials are available, free of 

useful purpose; in fact when the twenty cost, to dairymen requiring them. Appli- 

cows which are bailed up on one side are cations should be made to the Division of 

simultaneously released, they have more Dairying, Department of Agriculture, Box 

space in which to move when the division 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, or the District Dairy 

rails are absent and the possibility of injury Officer. 
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Section through Feeding Stall*. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., " Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingah. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Nemingah State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., Mangus,’* Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmcre Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolscley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandsdan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Z14 A.G.H., Kenmore. Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Registered Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong, K. A., " Heathfield,” Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. C, “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Haim, O., “ Bomerah,” Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcairn 

Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, B. L., Pine ParkTMumbil 

McEachem, H., “ Nundi,” Tareutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros. Narooma," Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, F. S., Calool, Culcairn 

Retd, G. T., Narengullen/’ Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville," Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Soott, A. W., “ Mllong Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 


ll 

53 


5X 

22 

173 


48 

167 


55 

96 

6 i 

96 


33 

60 

62 


127 

zoz 

46 

zoo 

80 

276 

133 


90 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef] 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus).. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., “Strathdoon,” Wolscley Park (Red 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A„ “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., “ Rocklynne,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short 
horns) 

Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

ZX4 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital ... 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale ... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Reid, D. B., “ Evan dale,” Sutton Forrest 

Piince Alfred Hospital, Campcrdown, “ Yaralla 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydidmere 
Salway, A. E., Cobargo 


Number 
in herd. 


150 

1x8 

155 

47 

3 7 

*5* 

79 

110 

64 

27 

49 

47 

34 

it 

66 

so 

6x 

73 

34 

94 

ll 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Aninsl Industry. 
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Milking 

Machine* 



These Milkers embody 
features that ensure reliable, 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean. 

Masterpieces ot improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking . . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies , including Bucket types. 

a. h. McDonald & company 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 



"The Brand for the Man on the Land " 

ABERDEEN", 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland fit Co. have been supplying canvas goods of 
quality and value to the man on the land. Their famous “ ABERDEEN ” brand is 
to-day a guarantee of good material, conscientious workmanship and long life. 


HORSE RUGS 

TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

BUNDS 



COW RUGS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

•• ABERDEEN ” Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 

HAY STACK COVERS 


Stocks of D.D.T. available I 

One gallon tin* of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four per cent.). Ready for immediate I 
use. 16/3 per tin , plu* freig ht. Half gallon t i ns 8/11, plus freight. ] 

For further information, call , write, or phon e. 

SMITH COPELAND & (0. Ply. LM. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. ’PHONE M4181. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Ksgiitsrsd Stud Hurda. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S. 

Bradley, hTf., 44 Nardoo,” Ash* 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., 44 Dunmallard,” 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., 44 Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late E., 44 Austral Park,' 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Josepl 

Minto 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverei 

(Jerseys) 

CowTfl Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jersey 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Set 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Annidale (Aberd 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Invi 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstem, W. G. A. & F. J.. 44 Chip] 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef 5h 

horns) 

Hann, O., Bomerah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richm 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, GlenJ 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., 44 Kahlua,” Co 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

KJUen, E. L. 4? Pine Park,” Mumbil (] 

Shorthorns) *«' * 

Lidoombe State Hospital and Home (Fries 
Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Fs 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., ‘‘ Narooma,” Urana R 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richm 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Ii 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., 44 Bunnigalore,” Bela: 

rife,:' Land and Mineral Co., Tamw 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef St 

horns) 

Reid. D. B., 44 Evandale,” Sutton Fc 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A. W., 44 Milong, 44 Young (Aberd 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra” Gulargam- 
bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (/ 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 


Lake Aboriginal Station 


White, H. ¥. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberd< 

Angus 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco 
Young, A.. 44 Boxlands,” Burdett, via Ci 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

z 20 

29/11/47 

40 

13/4/47 

w 

21/7/47 

X 2 X 

30/6/47 

94 

7/1/49 

S9 

15/7/47 

5 

56 

23/7/47 

3/7/47 

64 

29 

173 

59 

x/3/47 

5/3/47 

t9 M 

44 

38/8/47 

167 

24/5/48 

107 

n/4/47 

44 

35 

21/1/48 

8/8/47 

119 

19/3/47 

: 53 

12/8/48 

; 257 

30/11/47 

68 

) 98 

64 

,o/!o /48 ' 

26/4/47 

72 

22/2/47 

; ” 7 

14/9/48 

120 

9 

8/10/47 

. 46 

) 

18/3/47 

5* 

1 

20/12/47 

90 

X2/XI/48 

86 

t 

12/2/47 

6x 

. 1x3 

s$s? 

. 1x4 

«/«/47 

167 

33/3/48 

• 170 

58 

19 

33/3/48 

3/3/48 

*9/4/47 

0 0 * 

O MIC 

*0/4/47 

23 

•3/*/47 


Owner and Address. 


Number) Expiry 


Hards Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., 44 Femdale,” Appln, via Camp- 
bclltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm| 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge Farm School. Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons , {> Abington,” Armidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell . 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 

Grant, W. S., 44 Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., 44 Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental] 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental] 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental, 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental. 

Hospital j 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

McGufficke, J. O., 44 Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 

Inverell ! 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., 44 Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd.,j 

Inverell „ ,••• 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville 
New England University College, Armidale 
O’Brien, O. 44 Mount View,” Inverell 
Orange Mental Hospital 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Reid, G. T., 44 Nanrengullen ,*’ Yass ... 
Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus-| 

wellbrook 

St. Ignatius* College, Riverview 

St. John's College, Armidale 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Annidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... 

Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View, Fig Tree 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale ... 

Turnbull, J. M., 44 Pastime ” Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook ... ... — ••• 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook ... ... ... ... 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook • ... ••• 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook ... ... ... ... 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills ... 

Wilson. A. G., 44 Blytheswood,” Exeter 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Tested, 


52 

29 

too 

53 

18 

197 

33 

21 

37 

39 

115 

25 

62 

25 

134 

4 

7 

23 


53 

80 

2 

41 

43 

20 

62 

57 

70 

33 

24 


M 

29 

125 

24 

275 

78 

24 

IX 

9 

40 

xo 

33 

*3 

53 

48 

85 

87 

94 

66 

54 
66 

162 


Date. 


26/6/47 

29/4/47 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

14/12/4 7 

13/7/47 

20/2/47 

8/6/47 

26/2/47 

29/8/48 

29/1/47 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

7/XI/47 

27/6/47 

*?/4/47 

6/2/48 

10/4/47 

4/2/49 

5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

X5/4/46 

26/7/47 

2/i I /47 

3 /i /48 

25/6/47 

23/5/47 

■i®8 

2/9/4 7 
15/7/48 

S/7/47 

7/7/47 

ao/2/47 

11/6/47 

4/6/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

1/2/47 

18/12/47 

20/3/47 

8/10/47 

8/10/47 

8/10/48 

10/6/47 

23/4/47 

26/4/47 
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Tubercle- free Herds— continued. 


Tuberck-free Areas* 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Washing Milking Machines— continued from page 219. 


Ail ample supply of boiling water for 
washing milking machines is a vital factor 
in their successful maintenance. 

Machines should be oiled and greased in 
accordance with instructions issued by the 
makers. 


Brushes and horse-hair used in cleaning 
operations should be maintained in a sani- 
tary condition by adequate boiling. 

The milking machine should be operated 
on the lowest vacuum which will achieve 
the milking operation, but it should not 
exceed 15 inches. 


Pamphlets on Quality in Cream. 


There is always a cause of inferior quality in 
cream — sometimes easy to find, at other times 
more obscure, but in few cases is it impossible to 
discover the reason for it. 

Contrary to the belief of some farmers, the 
factory grader does not class cream as “second 
quality” if it can possibly be avoided. Dairymen 
may rest assured that the cream grader at the 
factory is able to differentiate between good and 
bad cream, and that when a can of cream is graded 
second quality it has a taint of some description 
which warrants the classification. The trouble 


may he looked for at some point between the cow 
and the factory, and in most instances it is not 
very difficult to trace. 

Very often “second quality” cream is supplied 
simply because the fundamental principles govern- 
ing the development of flavours in cream are not 
understood. Informative pamphlets on this sub- 
ject are obtainable free on application to the 
Division of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Pasture Improvement — The Methods Employed. 


The following methods of improvement of 
pastures have been used on a commercial fccale in 
various parts of the State with good results : — 

( 1 ) Ploughing and working down the land and 
sowing mixtures of grasses for permanent pas- 
ture. This method has been found very success- 
ful in the tablelands and coastal areas, and, with 
modifications to suit local conditions, in the wheat 
districts. A fine seed-bed should be prepared and 
weed growth controlled whilst the land is in 
fallow. If the resultant pasture is free from 
weeds it will provide more feed and be more 
permanent. 

( 2 ) Broadcasting grass and clover seed on the 
pastufe and providing cover for the seed by 
harrowing. This operation ^ may be carried out 
during top-dressing by mixing the seed with the 
fertiliser. Free germinating seeds, such as peren- 
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nial rye grass, Wimmera rye grass, sheep’s burnet 
and Subterranean clover, can be readily established 
by this method under favourable conditions of 
soil and climate. 

( 3 ) Distributing seeds of suitable grasses and 
clovers round fallen timber, dug-out rabbit 
burrows, or any other place providing cover for 
the seeds. 

( 4 ) Allowing native grass or saltbush areas to 
form seed periodically, resulting in the thicken- 
ing up of the pasture. 

More detailed information on the above 
mentioned methods is given in the departmental 
pamphlet, “Methods of Establishing Improved 
Pastures,” which is obtainable free on applica- 
tion to the Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department of Agriculture. Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO- TOXAEMIA VACCINE 

(Alum-precipitated) 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF ENTERO -TOXAEMIA (Pulpy Kidney) 

IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Also 

FOR VACCINATING PREGNANT EWES TO PROTECT THEIR LAMBS 
DURING THE FIRST FEW WEEKS AFTER BIRTH 


PRICE: 

1 bottle containing 50 c.c l/6d. 

1 bottle containing 100 c.c 2/— 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c 3/6d. 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 6/— 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 10/— 

Set of 6 bottles, each holding 1,000 c.c 50/— 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 5 c.c. 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose 5 c.c. 

2nd dose 10 c.c. 


The above vaccine may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkville, 
N.2, Victoria, and also from The Senior Commonwealth Medical Officers, Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; C.M.L. Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor, G.P.O., Perth, W.A. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 




SAVE for costs of schooling and higher education which may make all the 
difference to the future of your children* 



SAVE while you plan your future home. Then save for those little improvement! 
which go to build up the comfort and contentment of family life in a home. 


^ SAVE for your holidays— that break in the routine of the year when you throw 
^ off dull care and make that trip of your dreams which will give you fresh joy if 

living. 


OUR PURPOSE i* to help you in every way possible to make these savings. Consult our 
nearest Branch or Agency and start that Purpose Savings Account at once* 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 

OF AUSTRALIA 


THERE’S A BRANCH OR AGENCY IN YOUR DISTRICT 
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A Pattern for Rural Electrification. 


U.S.A.'s Rural Electrification Administration 
(R.E.A.) was set up about twelve years ago as 
an agency in the U.S.A; Department of Agri- 
culture to carry out a total rural electrification 
programme. 

When R.E.A. came into being in 1935, only 
11 per cent of all farms in U.S.A. were con- 
nected to power lines. By July, 1946, 3,106,755 
farms (53 per cent.) were connected, and latest 
estimate by Rural Electrification Administrator, 
Claude R. Wickard, claims that all farms in 
U.S.A. will be served within the next three to 
five years. 

Loans approved by R.E.A. for electrifica- 
tion of American farms now total 
1,000,000,000 dollars. These loans cover 
full costs of constructing new power faci- 
lities. No grants are made. The loans bear 
2 per cent, interest and are repayable over a 
maximum period of thirty-five years. 

Loans have been made to i,oii borrowers, 
including 971 co-operatives, 40 public power 


districts, 20 other public bodies and 20 
power companies. R.E A. -financed co- 
operatives are locally owned and controlled 
bv boards of directors elected annually by 
and from consumer members. They are 
independent, tax-paving business entities. 

Of the 1 ,000, ocx), (XX) dollars in loans 
approved by R.K.A., 89 per cent, has been 
for electric distribution systems, 9.6 per cent, 
for generation and transmission facilities, 
and 1.4 per cent, to finance wiring and 
plumbing in homes of consumers, and 
electrically operated appliances and equip- 
ment. 

R.E.A. borrowers averaged 21,000 new 
consumers a month in the last half of 1946, 
and the rate is now about 25,000 a month. 
This is fast progress, but R.E.A. officials 
predict that, as materials become more 
rapidly available, line construction will pro- 
ceed at an increasingly rapid rate. 

Apart from supplying amenities for im- 
provement of rural living conditions, rural 
electrification has brought about outstand- 
ing progress and change in the agricultural 
industries of U.S.A. 

For example, farmers in an area in 
Georgia shifted from cotton growing to more 
lucrative chicken raising after the R.E.A.- 
financed co-operative line provided electricity 
to operate chicken brooders, water pumps 
and other time- and labour-saving devices. 
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In Morgan County, Colorado, an R.E.A.- 
financed co-operative made electricity avail- 
able to pump irrigation water from an under- 
ground river for farms in a thinly settled 
farming area with an uncertain crop yield. 
Since then, the area has been transformed 
into a well populated and highly productive 
irrigation farming centre. 


in one section of North Dakota, co-opera- 
tive loans made it possible for farmers to 
use electric power to operate such labour- 
saving devices as water systems, milking 
machines, feed grinders and chicken 
brooders. Subsequently the number of dairy 
cows on farms in that area increased 50 per 
cent., pigs too per cent., and chickens 300 
per cent. 


©bttuarp. 

A. W. S. Moodie. 

Mr. A. W. S. Moodie, Chief of the Division of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, died suddenly on 26th April, at the age of 47 years. 

Readers will join with officers of the Department in expressions of sorrow 
and in extending sympathy to his family and other relatives in their sad loss. 

Few officers had a wider experience of the problems of primary producers 
and of conditions prevailing throughout rural New South Wales than the late 
Mr. Moodie. He joined the Department in 1920 as Assistant Agrostologist after 
graduating from Hawkesbury Agricultural College with diplomas in Agriculture 
and Dairying. 

As Senior Agrostologist, he contributed to the excellent work which has 
been done on pasture improvement in this State, and was primarily responsible for 
framing the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, designed to rectify the 
unsatisfactory position of rural tenancy. 

I11 1944 Mr. Moodie became Chief Instructor of Agriculture, in which 
capacity he directed the activities of some thirty field instructors. During most 
of the war years he was in charge of rationing of fertilisers in New South Wales 
and at the time of his death, in addition to his duties as Chief of the Division of 
Plant Industry, he was acting for the Commonwealth Government as Deputy 
Co-ordinator of Rural Training, being responsible for the training of ex-servicemen 
in New South Wales. 

Throughout the twenty-seven years of his service in the Department, Mr. 
Moodie held the respect and esteem of all officers and of primary producers 
with whom his work brought him in contact. His loss is one that will long be felt 
both by the Department and by the farmers of this country. 


Free Leaflet on Poisoning Green Timber. 


The autumn is the best time to poison green 
timber with arsenic compounds. If the operation 
is carried out when the sap flow in the tree is 
ceasing, suckering will be reduced to a minimum. 


A free leaflet on the process is obtainable from' 
the Division of Information and Extension Ser- 
vices, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A,. 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Heavy Growth of Soybeans on the North Coast. 

SOYBEANS. 

• 

W. D. Kekle, H.D.A. Special Agronomist. 

APART from the value of the soybean plant as a fodder, the manifold uses of its grain 
vary from food for humans and livestock to many industrial uses. Soybean oil is used 
extensively for paints and varnishes. It is also used for making soap, candles, glycerin, 
linoleum, celluloid, lecithin, printing ink, adhesives, rubber substitutes, cosmetics, etc. 
Plastics developed from soybean meal are being used m the manufacture of car bodies, 
car parts and for many articles in commerce. From soybean protein a fibre has been 
made which resembles scoured wool. 

Soybeans as human food have many uses. The mature bean is used 
extensively for human consumption as an haricot bean, canned or as sprouts. 
Soybean oil is used as a salad oil, also in making substitutes for products of 
animal fats, such as margarine. Soybean flour is used in bread and other foods for 
diabetics. Breakfast foods, macaroni, bean curd, soy sauce and soy milk are 
other popular products. The soybean is a valuable source of casein. Soybean 
milk can be used for practically all purposes for which cows’ milk is used. 
Varieties of soybeans have been developed recently for use as a cooking vegetable. 

The soybean (Soja max ( L ) Piper), World Distribution, 

often referred to as the soya bean, is a Soybeans have been cultivated as a staple 
native of eastern Asia. It is a summer food product in Eastern countries for 

growing annual legume, erect growing and hundreds of years. They were first recorded 

branching with pubescent, i.e., hairy, leaves, j n Chinese literature 5,000 years ago. China 

stems and pods. There are many varieties, and Manchuria still lead the world in pro- 
ranging in maturity from ten to thirty duction and for many years were followed 

weeks, and seed colour varying from black by )apan and Korea, 

to cream. The pods are comparatively small, * , f t , 

usually containing two or three seeds The ln thc Iast (1eaule ’ huwever ’ owm £ t0 thc 

leaves vary considerably in shape, size and am:lzm S. m,ml,er of I,uI,IstnaI uses de- 
colour, and as the pods ripen the leaves turn veloped in U.S.A., the acreage has increased 

yellow and have fallen by the time the seed enormously in that country, which now 

is mature. occupies third place in world production. 
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European countries also have in recent 
years greatly increased their acreage — 
chiefly in Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Russia. 

The extraordinary development of the 
soybean industry in U.S.A. in recent years 
has focussed attention of other countries on 
the possibilities of the crop. This is par- 
ticularly so in Australia and South Africa. 

It is not a new crop to Australia, having 
Seen introduced many years ago and grown 
experimentally in many districts. In 


to meet these demands from her own pro- 
duction. In recent years, and particularly 
during the war when imports of oilstuffs 
were drastically reduced, the need for 
greatly increased production of these oils 
brought about a rapid increase in soybeans, 
which have a relatively good content of oil 
which lends itself to both edible and 
industrial uses. 

Bv reason of her relatively small popula- 
tion and mild winter climate, the ample 
production of dairy products largely takes 



America it was first grown nearly 150 years 
ago, but very little use was made of it until 
its value as a hay crop, where other legumes 
did not thrive, was discovered. It is only 
since 1932 that the production for grain has 
increased phenomenally, from less than 

15.000. 000 bushels in that year to 

210.000. 000 bushels in 1942 from about 

11.000. 000 acres. This increase has been 
due to the increasing demand for oil, and 
to price factors in comparison with crops 
such as maize and wheat, but it has only 
been possible because American plant 
breeders have during the last twenty-five 
years evolved, by introduction and selection, 
varieties for production of grain suited to 

t the huge maize-producing centres of the 
\ States. 

America's large population and cold 
winter climate and her heavy industrialisa- 
tion create very large demands for oil for 
edible and industrial uses. Despite her 
varied climate and good agricultural re- 
sources, America has never found it possible 
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care of Australia's edible oil requirements, 
and cheaply imported linseed and copra 
largely supply the industrial oil require- 
ments. The chief industrial oil re- 
quirement is for paint manufacture, and 
linseed oil is greatly superior to soybean oil 
for this purpose. 

Experience in New South Wales. 

Experience with soybeans in this State 
extends over the last thirty years. During 
that period the Department of Agriculture 
has given close and specialised attention to 
the crop. Some hundreds of varieties have 
been imported from the East, U.S.A., and 
other countries, and field experiments have, 
been carried out in all districts in the State. 
Numerous experiments have been conducted 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and 
Experiment Farms with varieties, cultural I 
practices, fertilisers, seed inoculation, etc. ’ 
As a result of these trials, several varieties 
are bow recommended, and the Northern 
Tableland has shown to be the district best 
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suited to grain production. It is interesting 
to note that the best variety is one imported 
from South Africa, and is a selection from 
one outstanding plant of a Chinese variety 
out of 400 varieties imported into South 
Africa from all parts of the world in 1925, 
and grown at Potchefstroom College of 
Agriculture. 

Although the Northern Tablelands have 
given the best results, the yields have not 
been sufficient to recommend them as a 
commercial crop. The average yield over 
a ten year period has been approximately 
seven bushels per acre. Yields of over twenty 
bushels per acre, however, have been ob- 
tained at variety trials. Although during 
the war the price, for a very limited pro- 
duction, was as high as 42s. per bushel, and 
contracts were let at 25s. by the Common- 
wealth Government in 1942-43, they were 
imported before the war from China and 
the Netherlands East Indies at about 6s. per 
bushel. It is obvious that on present yields 
the crop grown for grain could not possibly 
compete with maize or other summer crops, 
even if the pre-war import price was 
doubled. 

The Department of Agriculture is en- 
deavouring to improve the yield of soy- 
beans by breeding, selection and trials of 
imported varieties. The Commonwealth 
Government, in an effort to establish the 
industry, imported from the U.S.A. in the 
1946-47 season, seed of three varieties 
sufficient to sow 2,200 acres. 

It is interesting to note that the experience 
of New South Wales in the establishment 
of commercial production of soybeans is 
similar to that in all other States of the 
Commonwealth and New Zealand — Queens- 
land probably showing the best promise of 
success. 

Soil and Climatic Requirements. 

The best results are obtained with soy- 
beans on fertile loam or sandy loam soils, 
but they are satisfactory on nearly all soil 
types provided they are well drained. Heavy 
black or red soils are liable to cause stam- 
ping of the grain in the light coloured can- 
ping varieties if wet weather is experienced 
at harvest. In these soils, particles of soil, 
approximately the same size as the beans, 
often make grading difficult without special 
machinery. Soybeans will do well in soil 


suitable for maize, but will grow better than 
maize on soils low in fertility, provided 
inoculating organisms are present. 

As regards climate, soybeans are sus- 
ceptible to frost and must not be sown until 
danger of frost is over and there is some 
warmth in the soil. They are peculiarly 
sensitive to changes of climate. It appears 
that the flowering stage is a very critical 
period with soybeans. Failure to set seed 
regularly every year has been the most 
noticeable feature of soybean growing in 



Soybean Root# Showing Well-developed Nodule# 
after Seed Inoculation. 


some districts of the State. Hot weather, 
with dry atmospheric conditions at flowering 
time on the Central Tablelands, in inland 
districts and on the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area, has resulted in almost complete 
failure to set seed; while in coastal districts, 
wet, humid weather at this period has had 
the same result. It is due to the fact that 
on the Northern Tablelands there is seldom 
any appreciable failure to set seed due to 
climatic factors that soybeans have given 
the best results in that area. 

Soybeans are most likely to succeed in 
districts with an annual rainfall of 25-35 ,, 
inches. 
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Soil Preparation. 

Soybeans respond to good soil prepara- 
tion. Early ploughing is desirable, followed 
by cultivations to destroy weed growth and 
to make a firm seed bed withi loose surface. 
A light harrowing prior t& sowing will 
break up clods, destroy young weed growth 
and ensure a uniform depth of sowing. This 
will give the young plants, which are slow 
in the initiail stages of growth, a better 
chance to become well established. 



Mature Plant of Potchefatroom 169. 


Time and Methods of Sowing. 

Sowing can be done from September to 
December in coastal districts, and from mid- 
October to early December in tableland dis- 
tricts. In the warmer and drier districts, 
sowing should be made to avoid flowering 
in midsummer when seed setting may be 
adversely affected if hot winds are ex- 
perienced. Germination and growth are 
generally poor in cold or wet soil. The seed 
should not be sown deeply, a depth of one 
to three inches being desirable according tc 
the nature of the soil — -the deeper sowing 
on the lighter soil types. Consideration 
should be given to sowing so that the crop 
will mature when good weather might be 
expected to facilitate harvesting and avoid 
mouldiness in the grain. In inland districts, 
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sowing should be regulated so that the 
flowering period will not coincide withrthe 
hottest summer period. 

Soybeans should be sown in rows 28 
to 36 inches apart, allowing 4 to 6 
inches between plants. Width of rows 
is largely determined by the growth 
habit of the variety. Sowing through every 
run of the drill is practised to some extent 
in the U.S.A. For this method the ground 
has to be free of weeds. Row sowing is 
recommended in preference under our con- 
ditions. Row sowing requires considerably 
less seed per acre than broadcasting or 
solid drilling; it gives a more uniform stand 
and permits inter-row cultivations. Seed 
can be sown with the maize drill or the oats 
side of the combine by blocking up some of 
the runs. It will take about 40 lb. of seed 
of varieties such as Potchefstroom 169 and 
Lincoln to sow an acre with rows 28 
inches apart. Soybean seed loses its 
germinating capacity quickly, particularly if 
stored in warm, moist climates. It is ad- 
visable to sow seed of not more than the 
two previous seasons* harvest, if possible. 

Hares and rabbits have a particular liking 
for soybeans, and where these pests are 
prevalent, the area must be securely netted 
before sowing. 

Fertilisers. 

If soybeans are grown on good maize 
land, only a light application of super- 
phosphate, ^ to 1 cwt. per acre, is required. 
I11 tableland areas this application is recom- 
mended also. Low fertility soils will re- 
quire a complete fertiliser at 1 Y? to 2 cwt. 
per acre, and an application of lime to acid 
soils will stimulate the production of bac- 
teria nodules on the roots and increase 
yields. Nitrogenous fertilisers are not neces- 
sary on most soils, as soybeans, being a 
leguminous crop, obtain their nitrogen from 
the air if bacteria nodules are abundant on 
the roots. 

. Inoculation of Seed. 

Where soybeans are being sown in land 
which has not grown the crop previously, 
inoculation of the seed is desirable. Cultures 
are procurable on application to the Bio- 
logical Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, at a cost of 2s. fid. each, sufficient 
to treat one bushel of seed. Instructions for 
treating the seed are supplied with the 
inoculum and should be carefully followed. 
The presence of bacteria is indicated by the 
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A Section of Yales' Modern Seed Testing Laboratory. 

PROFITABLE CROPS 

from 

YA TES ’ Reliable SEEDS 

OUCCESSFUL growers know that everything depends on the source of the seed 
^ supply, that on the quality of the seed received is risked the whole of the season** 
work. They know too there can be no profit in crops grown from inferior or untested 
•eed. 

For well over half a century market growers of New South Wales have insisted 
on Yates Reliable Seeds, knowing full well that in this modern Seed organization 
nothing is left to chance. 

And more than that, Yates are already leading the way in post-war progress 
with the introduction of new varieties, Great Lakes Lettuce for example, and we are 
now testing others for next year. 

All these factors mean extra profit to the progressive grower. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTP. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O. Telephone MA 6771. 
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That's the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land Instead of dragging an anchor 
through it . . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly in cash, time 
and results. 


Once over your soil with the Howard “Junior" Rotary Hoe and there 
you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared like hand- 
screened earth in a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT ! 


Write to-day for all the profitable facts about 
the Howard “Junior” Rotary Hoe to 


YORK MOTOR 


PTY. LTD. {Inc. in Vic.) 

101-111 William Street, Sydney. 



Phone FA 6621. 
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development of nodules on the roots. The 
soybean is able to utilise the nitrogen of 
the air through the action of these 
organisms. 

Varieties. 

There are hundreds of varieties of soy- 
beans, varying considerably in maturity, 
habit of growth and colour of seed. There 
are varieties suitable chiefly for fodder and 
green manuring, for grain only, for the dual 
purpose of fodder and grain, and vegetable 
types for home cooking. The grain varies 
in oil content also, hence some are better 
adapted than others for this purpose. The 
cream coloured varieties are most suitable 
for canning and general edible use. 

There arc, however, only a very limited 
number of varieties available in this State. 
They are as follows : — 

Pot chef st room 169. — A dual purpose 
variety, originally from South Africa, which 
has given the highest yield of grain for some 
years. It is particularly valuable in that 
the seed does not shatter when mature. The 
grain is cream coloured and the hilum is 
the same colour. It is suitable for canning 
and all edible purposes. It is mid-season 
maturing in about 130 days. The oil content 
is 21 per cent. 

Easy Cook . — Similar to the above in 
growth and seed colour, but shatters when 
mature. It does not yield as heavily as 
Potchefstroon: T69 and is fast losing favour 
in consequence. It is one of the best 
varieties for use as a green vegetable. It 
matures in about 135 days. The oil con- 
tent is 2T.5 per cent, and protein 38.3 per 
cent. 

IEaberlandt . — This is an earlier maturing 
variety of the grain type, maturing in 125 
days. It has yielded well consistently, par- 
ticularly in the shorter season districts. It 
shatters badly when mature and loss in har- 
vesting is inevitable. The grain is smaller 
than the above varieties, but similar in 
colour. The oil content is 19.15 per cent, 
and protein 41.73 per cent. 

Otootcm . — Suitable for green manuring 
or fodder in coastal districts. Grows rapidly 
under good conditions, but takes 145 days to 
mature. Seed is black in colour and not 


suitable for canning. The oil content is 
16.4 per cent, and protein 45.6 per cent. 

Lincoln . — This is the most widely grown 
variety in the U.S.A. It is a selection from 
a cross between Mandarin and Manchu. It 
is early maturing, of medium height, rather 
spreading habit of growth and well podded. 
The grain is medium sized, straw yellow 
in colour, with a dark brown hilum. The 
oil content is 21.4 per cent. 

Dun field . — An early maturing variety a 
fortnight earlier than Potchefstroom 169. 
Seed is straw yellow with light brown hilum. 
It has an upright, compact, fairly short habit 



“Easy Cook” Soybeans. 


of growth. The oil content is 20.78 and 
protein 39.69 per cent. 

Richland . — A purple flowered variety 
maturing earlier than Dunfield. Seed is 
straw yellow with light brown hilum. It 
has a fairly compact habit of growth similar 
to Haberlandt. The oil content is 19.6 per 
cent, and protein 35.4 per cent. 

(To be continued .) 
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A Corner of the Department's Display at Sydney Royal Show. 


A DECENTRALISED SERVICE 


With State-wide Cover. 


THE New South Wales Department of Agriculture is no city-bound organisation. Its 
field officers, experiment farms, orchards, nurseries, stud herds and Socks, and other 
centres of advice and assistance to primary producers cover the State. 

What services those officers and institutes supply to farmers, how farmers can 
obtain those services, and striking evidence of their value, combined to supply a theme 
for the Department’s display in the Agricultural Hall at the recent R.A.S. Sydney Show. 


Sections of that display are illustrated m thi 

Each section of the Department was 
alloted a hay to display what it had to 
offer — Divisions of Animal Industry, Plant 
Industry, Dairying, Horticulture, Informa- 
tion and Extension Services, Marketing and 
Economics, and Science Services. 

Officers were on duty to give advice both 
on the Department’s activities and on 
opportunities offering in the various districts 
and industries so well advertised by the 
District Exhibits, also housed in. the same 
hall. 


issue. 

Supporting folders were available so that 
show -goers might carry away, for future 
reference, a summary of the information 
which the show display aimed to give. 
Copies are still available free. They contain 
names and addresses of district officers and 
institutions which can help you (not merely 
at show time, but every day of the year) to 
make farming more efficient, less laborious 
and more profitable. 

The Department’s address is Box 36 a, 
Ci.P.O., Sydney. 
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A FLOOD-PROOF FENCE. 

NOT least among the items of loss 
resulting from the floods which 
periodically lay waste many low- 
lying rural districts is that repre- 
sented by damage to fencing, which 
is often so great that a large propor- 
tion of the material cannot even be 
re-used. Farmers in such districts 
are recommended, when occasion 
next arises to construct fencing on 
areas subject to inundation, to con- 
sider the advantages of adopting the 
collapsible flood-proof type des- 
cribed below. 


The Normal Position of the Flood- proof Fence. 

The fence proper is standing against the post, to which it is lightly attached. 


The details of the fence are as 
follow : — 

The posts are 33 feet apart (centre to 
centre), and two wooden droppers arc 
placed between the posts and another right 
alongside each post. The posts are bored 
with one hole 4 inches from the ground and 
inches from the edge on the lower side 
of the post the down-river side of the 
post), and another 3 inches from the top of 
the post and 3 inches from the edge. The 



How th« Fence Fallf Over during a Flood. 
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posts are 0 feet long and are placed 2 feet 
6 inches in the ground, and 3 feet 6 inches 
above ground. 

The droppers are bored 4 inches from the 
bottom and then at the following dis- 
tances 6 inches, b inches, 7 inches, 8 
inches, and 1 1 inches, allowing the top 
barbed wire to rest on the side of the drop- 
per, to which it is tied through the hole 
with tie wire. The droppers are 3 feet 10 
inches long, and 3 inches by 2 inches or 
4 inches by V/2 inches. 

The bottom wire is reeved through the 
droppers and then through the posts. Each 
dropper near a post has a piece of galvanised 
wire passed through the top of the post, 
then round the dropper and tied so that 
it will give way in flood time, allowing 
the fence of droppers to collapse. The bot- 
tom wire (4 inches from the ground) holds 
the fence to the posts. 

After the flood has subsided all that is 
necessary is to stand the fence of droppers 
upright again and attach it to the posts as 
before. All the droppers are tightly keyed 
to the top barbed wire, which is of No. 12 
gauge. The black wire used is No. 8 gauge. 

Strainers are placed every 12 chains and 
also at every bend or corner of the fence. 

(Continued on next Page,) 
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FARMERS! Here's a Money-Saving Tip! 













Get longer life and better performance 
from your farming equipment by lubri- 
cating all your machinery with Golden 
Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. 
You’ll save big money in the long run. 
For your car, truck or tractor there are 
no finer lubricants than Golden Fleece 
Motor Oils. There is a scientifically 
correct grade for every make and model. 





Golden fleeCF 


OILS & GREASES 




Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH 
New South Wales Branch - 


"Leaders in Lubrication" 
254 George Street, Sydney 
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Throughout the world, wherever sheep 
are shorn by machines, the "Little 
Wonder" is used more extensively than 
any other plant. 

Note these features that make the "Little 
Wonder" the ideal self-contained two- 
stand plant for the small grazier, shearer 
or contractor. 


• 5emi-poriable or portable. 

• Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly , incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with " Tumbling 
Tommy" mechanism . 

• Fitted with famous E.B . Hand- 
pieces. 

• Single-ended plain bearing grinder 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

• Powered by the most advanced 
design 3 h.p. engine. 



LITTLE WONDER 

2 ST Am SHEARING PLANT 


Send for complete details and specifications to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 
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Dorset Horn and Border Leicester Rams 

Imported by Department. 


FIRST shipment of New South Wales Stud Stock Delegation purchases of sheep to arrive 
included three Border Leicester and one Dorset Horn ram for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These rams have been through quarantine and are now stationed at Wagga 
Experiment Farm (Dorset Horn), and the Border Leicesters at Wagga, Cowra and Trangie 
Experiment Farms. 

The shipment also included one Dorset Horn and seven Border Leicester rams, 
and one Border Leicester ewe for private breeders. 

Among other purchases yet to arrive are two Dorset Horn rams and two Dorset 
Horn ewes for the Department of Agriculture. 

Two of the Department's imported rams are featured on the next page. 


“Dunster's Idlecombe.” 

Dunster's Idlecombe (imp.) No. 21 (Stud 
No. Dll 326) was bought by the Stud Stock 
Buying Delegation for the Department 
from Mr. F. G. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, 
Dunster, Somerset. This ram was bred by 
Mr. H. . 11 . Morris, of Froglands, Caris- 
brooke, Isle of Wight. 

Dunster's Idlecombe is a very stocky, 
solid-fleshed animal, with strong bone, and 
although the horns come rather close to the 
face he has a very masculine head and is 
very typical of the breed. 

This ram is now at Wagga Experiment 
Farm and is being mated with a limited 
number of ewes which did not get in lamb 
in the spring. Although these lambs will 
be out of season it was considered desirable 
to give him a test mating. 

“Willie's Expectation.” 

Willie's Expectation (imp.) was bred by 
Mr. W. Young, Sherrington Mains, Hurl- 


ford. Ayrshire — one of the keenest stud 
breeders in Scotland. Mr. Young sold this 
ram to Mr. Allan Howie, Morwick Hall, 
Acklington, Northumberland, who was 
using him with his top stud ewes vrhen 
inspected by members of the delegation. 

He impressed member* of the delegation 
by his exceptionally good frame and very 
typical sire's head. His wool, also, was of 
the bold type required by New South Wales 
^breeders. Amongst breeders in Great 
Britain he was considered as one of the 
coining sires of the breed. 

After release from quarantine this ram 
was sent to Wagga Experiment Farm, and 
is now being used for service of selected 
ewes from private breeders. 

This ram has already been seen by a 
number of Border Leicester breeders of this 
State and has been much admired. For this 
season he may not serve more than 40 to 50 
ewes, but it is intended to use him to full 
requirements of breeders next season. 


Flood-proof Fence — continued from previous page . 


At the strainers or corners the droppers are 
securely wired to the posts. If the drop- 
pers are only loosely secured to all • the 
other posts, when the pressure of flood 
waters comes against the fence it will fall 
downstream, and the water and debris will 
pass over it without tearing it away. 

To make quite certain of the fence it 
"would be of great advantage to ride along 

B 


before the flood arrived and undo the wire 
holding the droppers to the posts. As those 
wires are only held around the droppers by 
one hand twitch of the wire they are quickly 
undone. If the directions given above are 
followed, however, there will be no need to 
undo the fence, as it will release itself very 
easily. 
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Stud Rams Imported by Department of Agriculture. 



Doraet Horn Ram - "Dunster'a Idlecombe” (Imp.). 



Border Lei ce* ter Ram—** Willie** Expectation.*' 
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NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 


DRENCH GUN, MODEL 46 

I § 



A COMPLETE, ^ 

NEW, SHEEP-DRENCHING 

OUTFIT It's faster, easier to use, absolutely trouble-free! Sayers 

Automatic I oz. Sheep Drenching Gun, Model 46, comes to you as a complete 
outfit, ready for immediate use, with a body-fitting reservoir of high-grade 
sheet brass, connecting hose, and belt for operator. Its adjustable piston pre- 
vents loss of suction, guarantees accuracy. Piston tension is adjustable without 
dismantling. VALVES and VALVE SEATS are detachable .... a spare set 
is supplied. The tank can be shut off by means of a convenient thumbscrew. 
The strainer is easily removable for cleaning, even when tank is full. Sayers 
Automatic Model 46 is suitable for Bluestone, Nicotine, Carbon Tetrachloride 
etc., and all water and oil rrfxed drenches EXCEPT PHENOTHIAZINE. 

Price £6/8/6 complete 

OBTAINABLE AT CHEMISTS AND STORES 

If you have any difficulty, write to S.A.P. RURAL SERVICE. 
S3 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 

Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELEY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 

PLY REPELLANT8, BLOW PLY DRE88I NO, JETTING FLUIDS, DIP8 

Buzacott- Wolseley Pty. ltd. 

Phone: MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Classing 

Farmers’ Wool Clips. 

To Meet 
Present Day 
Requirements. 


E. A. Elliott, Sheep and Wool Expert: 


THE wartime appraisement scheme under which the British Government acquired 
Australia’s wool clip was terminated soon after the end of the war. 

Few have questioned the benefits derived from the appraisement scheme during 
the difficult war years, and while many have welcomed the return of the auctions, the 
reversion to pre-war auctioning of the clip cannot be expected to run smoothly and be 
advantageous to the industry unless all woolgrowers appreciate fully what is involved. 


Two important factors which wool men 
should keep in mind are : — 

( i ) A large quantity of lower grade 
wools (carry-over from the 
acquisition scheme) will continue 
to be fed on to the auction market 
during the next twelve years or so. 

( -0 Buyers under the auction system 
want their requirements in larger 
lots than provided for under the 
multitudinous classes of the 
appraisement scheme. 

Improvement of Quality Necessary. 

For seven years, mills working under war- 
time contracts used up a large proportion 
of the better-class wools. These comprised 
the well-grown, shafty Merino wools, come- 
backs and fine and medium crossbred wools. 
It must be realised that the carry-over of 
several million bales in Australia is made 
up largely of lower grade types — short- 
fibred, burry, seedy and other classes which 
were relatively expensive to manufacture. 


Every effort, therefore, should be made 
bv sheep-breeders to improve the quality of 
their wool and to reduce the proportion of 
inferior types. 

Larger Lots Required. 

Under the appraisement scheme, growers 
were encouraged to divide the clip into a 
greater number of classes than is demanded 
by the auction system. Growers should, 
therefore, revert to fewer classes which will 
make for larger lots, designed to suit the 
convenience of buyers. The buyer who has 
an order now for, say, 500 bales of a certain 
class of wool — because of the time factor 
alone — is likely to pass over the one-and 
two-bale lots to examine lots made up of 
five bales and over. In this way the small 
lots miss the competition of the bigger 
buyers and consequently may not realise 
their real value. 

At the same time, just as much care is 
needed in classing clips for auction as under 
the appraisement scheme. Each class 
should be as even as possible in length, 
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quality and condition, and all unsound wools 
should be removed from the good fleece 
Jines. It is the division of wool into 
unnecessary lines, because of slight 
differences in colour type, which should now 
be discouraged. 

Skirting. 

Fleeces should receive a certain amount of 
skirting, and should be classed into even 
lots. The idea of skirting is to remove any 
inferior wool — wool which differs very 
much from the good wool of the fleece. It 
may be shorter, lacking in character, lower 
in quality, heavier in condition, or 
discoloured. 

This inferior wool is usually found round 
the edges of the fleece ; it should be the aim 
to remove it all, and at the same time leave 
the fleece portion as bulky as possible. It 
is from this fleece portion that the best 
prices can be expected, so as much good 
wool as possible should be left on the fleece. 
Money is often lost when preparing the 
clip by skirting deeply, and so making an 
attractive line of “first pieces,” but it is 
done at the expense of the fleece lines. All 
that good wool, if left on, would have meant 
so much more in weight in the fleece lots, 
for which is received perhaps from 3d. to 
M. per lb. more than for the “first-pieces.” 
So the aim should be to skirt lightly, as long 
as the inferior wool is removed. 

Remove All Urine-stained Wool. 

Beginning at the breech, the first wool to 
attract attention is urine-stained wool which 
may be found on this part of ewe fleeces. 
This urine-stained wool should always be 
kept separate. Remove it from the fleece, 
from the “pieces,” and if possible from the 
“locks,” for if present in wool it will always 
lower the price of that lot. The reason is 
that the reddish stain given the wool by the 
action of urine can never be scoured out, and 
a lot containing urine stains, though it may 
otherwise be suitable for a light-coloured 
material, must necessarily be dyed to a 
darker colour than the stains present. In 
addition, urine has a rather damaging effect 
on the fibre, making it hard and occasionally 
brittle. For these reasons no buyer will 
seriously consider a parcel of good wool 
with urine-stained wool mixed with it. 
Removal of urine-stained wool, therefore, 
should be the first care in skirting. Keep it 
separate, and if wet,* dry it, bale it, and 
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brand “stained pieces.” It may sell well if 
the wool is of fair length, but it certainly 
lowers appreciably the value of good wool. 

Remove Burrs Where Possible. 

The amount of burr (trefoil) present 
will have an effect on the depth of skirting. 
Jn large areas of the State trefoil is a 
valuable feed in a dry season, but of all the 
vegetable matter found in wool, and with 
which the manufacturer has to contend, 
trefoil burr is the worst. The numerous 
hooks with which the burr is covered affix 
it very tightly to the wool. Removal of the 
burr means added cost in manufacture. If 
the wool is very burry, and only of average 
length, carbonising has to be resorted to. 

In lightly burred wool the burr is removed 
by an attachment to the carding machine. 
The spikes on the roller allow the wool to 
go between them, but the burr is left on the 
surface of the spikes; a set of blades similar 
to a lawn mower, revolving very close to 
the roller, removes everything that protrudes 
outside the spikes. But in this process a 
good deal of wool is lost — the wool to which 
the burr is clinging. Then, of course, burr 
present in wool (as is the case with all 
vegetable matter) affects the yield of the 
wool materially, and makes it more difficult 
to estimate. 

The buyer, therefore, will pay more 
attention to a “free” wool — a wool free of 
burr— than to a lot of burry wool. For this 
reason, if it is possible to remove all the burr 
from the fleece portion without going too 
deeply into the good wool, it will certainly 
pay to do so. Nowadays, however, in many 
districts the burr is high up the sides of the 
fleece. In such a case it would be foolish 
to remove it all, as this would take most of 
the best wool. All that can be done in such 
cases is to skirt in the ordinary way, and by 
so doing remove the more heavily burred 
portions. 

Skirt Each Fleece on its Merits. 

On account of the unevenness in the wool 
grown on a sheep, it is often necessary to 
remove a good deal of the breech wool. 
The best wool on the fleece is grown on the 
shoulder, and it gradually decreases in value 
as it nears the breech, in some cases the 
breech being a good deal coarser. The 
variation in a crossbred will necessarily be 
greater than in a Merino, because of the 
different breeds used. 
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It should be the aim of every woolgrower 
to breed sheep bearing a fleece as even as 
possible all over, but a certain amount of 
variation must be expected as the fleece gets 
farther away from the vital organs of the 
body. So the breech wool is found coarser 
than the shoulder ; in some only a slight 
variation is found, while in others there is 
a marked difference in quality and character 
of the wool. 

Each fleece should be treated individually 
when skirting. Do not get into the habit 
of removing the same set amount every time ; 
get out of the habit of thinking that because 
so much hangs over the edge of the table, 
that portion has to be skirted off. One 
fleece, showing very little variation, will 
need very little off the breech, while the 
next may run very coarse, and it will be 
necessary to skirt heavily on the breech. 
With crossbreds, on account of the greater 
variation, it will usually be found necessary 
to skirt fairly heavily on the breech, but 
here also each fleece should be treated on 
its merits. 

Remove “Shantungs” and “Yolk Locks.” 

The lower legs grow short, inferior wool, 
termed “shankings.” This should always 
be removed. In the flank will be found" a 
fringe of “yolk locks,” the low-yielding 
wool, which, if left on, gives the buver 
trouble in estimating yields. If the belly 
wool has been properly removed by the 
shearer there should be nothing to take off 
along the sides unless there is burr or grass- 
seed present. On the shoulder there is the 
edge of “yolk locks” and the “shankings,” 
but it should be remembered that the 


shoulder wool is the best wool, and as much 
as possible should be left on the fleece. 

Neck Wool Needs Special Attention. 

As the shearer opens up on one side of 
the neck, the fleece, when spread on the wool 
table, will have one side of the neck wool — 
the left from the boitom of the wool table — 
much larger or heavier than the other. The 
light side should be all good wool, but the 
amount to he removed from the heavy, or 
left, side of the neck will depend on several 
conditions. 

In Merino sheep there is usually a certain 
amount of fold development on tile neck, 
and this means unevenness in the wool; the 
wool growing on top of a fold is lighter in 
unidition and usually lacking in character 
compared with the wool between the folds. 
Then again, if any grass-seed is present in 
the body wool it is usually worst in the »eck 
wool, as this is the first part of the body 
which comes in contact with the seed as 
the animals walk along. 

So with Merino fleece it is generally 
found necessary to remove a good dea! of 
the left side of the neck wool. With cross- 
breds there is not the same unevenness 
shown, and so very little is taken off in 
skirting. The wool off the top of the head 
and round the jaws is short, fuzzy, and low 
in quality, and lias to lie removed. 

Regular Methods Save Time. 

t are should lie taken to see that the fleece 
is picked up properly, so that when thrown 
out it is in the right position on the table, 
otherwise a certain amount of time is wasted 
straightening each fleece. 
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A wool rolling tabic should not be against 
the wall. Skirting cannot be satisfactorily 
carried out if it is necessary to reach right 
across the table. If, on the other hand, the 
worker pulls the side towards him in order 
to skirt it, “yolk locks,” etc., are often 
covered up. Have the wool table placed so 
as to have plenty of room all round it. 
Skirting will be done with the least expen- 
diture <>t energy if two men work together, 
one on each side of the table. If one man is 
doing the work it is necessary for him to 
walk several times around the table while 
treating each fleece. This may mean a lot 
in the course of a day, whereas if two men 
work together the fleece is treated in a 
shorter time and with very little walking 
about. Then, while one is putting the fleece 
into its class the other can be picking the 
"‘pieces/ 1 etc. It will be found best to get 
into a regular method of skirting. Do not 
start on one fleece at the breech and on the 
next at the neck. All these unmethodical 
habits waste time and energy. 

When skirting, give the fleece an 
occasional shake to dislodge any loose “yolk 
locks” or “second cuts” which may be 
attached to it. It is only natural that a 
certain amount of this sort of wool is picked 
up with the fleece. If left there, the value 
of the skirting is greatly minimised, as it is 
this low-yielding wool which it is most 
necessary to keep out of the fleece wool. 
By sweeping the floor after each sheep is 
shorn the least possible amount is picked up, 
and if the fleece is shaken while being 
skirted practically all the loose “pieces” will 
be removed. 

Remove all Inferior Patches. 

It has been stated earlier that inferior wool 
is found around the edges of the fleece, but 
there are times when portions of the fleece 
wool become much inferior to the good wool 
of the shoulder. 

1 f Merinos are run on cultivation in a 
dry season, or if the country is very dry and 
dusty, the wool of the back becomes heavily 
charged with dust. When the back wool 
is seen to be much inferior to the other 
fleece wool it will be advisable to remove it. 
Yery severe climatic conditions — hot sun ; 
"■etc. — may cause the back wool to become 
wasty and tender. Here again it will be 
best to remove it. 
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In scrubby country, or where saffron 
thistles are bad, or after hand-feeding has 
been carried out, a patch of wool may be 
found at the back of the neck, at times, 
heavily charged with twigs, thistles, or chaff, 
as the case may be. When the amount of 
foreign matter has made that part of the 
fleece much inferior to the bulk the patch 
should be removed. 

After a very wet season a patch of wool 
just above and behind the shoulders may 
become discoloured or wasty, due to the 
v fleet of tlie continued wet on the yolk 
and bacterial action. When noticed, this 
patch should be removed, as it spoils the 
appearance of the good fleece wool. 

Rolling. 

The reason for rolling is to get the fleece 
into a convenient bundle for further hand- 
ling, and so that the wool is baled in as 
clean a state as possible. If not rolled, in 
getting the fleece from the wool table to the 
bin and then to the press, dust and dirt is 
likely to be picked up between the table and 
the press. 

As it is usual in every trade and calling 
to “put the best side to London,” the fleece 
should be rolled so that the shoulder wopl 
is exposed. A regular method of rolling 
is desirable, in order that classing can be 
done properly. It has been mentioned that 
the shoulder wool is the best on the fleece ; 
the breech is stronger (coarser), perhaps 
a good deal stronger, and usually poorer in 
character; while the back wool is lighter, 
dryer, more dusty, usually finer, and often 
slightly tender, on account of climatic 
conditions. 

If the rolling is done in a slipshod manner 
the classer may waste a lot of time in his 
work or be led astray in his classes. For 
instance, a fleece comes before him with the 
shoulder exposed — a good type of wool — 
and he puts it into a certain class ; the next 
one has the breech exposed showing a 
rougher and stronger type altogether. The 
classer does not bother to open the fleece, 
not expecting irregular rolling, and so puts 
the fleece in a lower class. Another fleece 
arrives with the back exposed, and on 
account of its wasty appearance must be 
put out of the top lines. Thus can be seen 
the need for a regular way of rolling the 
fleece. 
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THE SAFETY OF 
TRANSPORT BY 
RAIL 


Railways are the safest form of 
transport. Indeed, accident statistics 
indicate that the railway carriage is one 
of the safest places in which anyone can 
be. It is claimed to be safer than in 
one’s home, and certainly it is immeasur- 
ably safer than the sidewalk of a city 
street. 

While railways are regarded as being 
safer than any other form of transport, 
the New South Wales Government 
Railways have a safety record that is 
probably unequalled by any other railway 
undertaking in the world. The facts are 
that during the last twenty years there 
has not been a fatality to a passenger 
due to a train accident, although over 

3.600.000. 000 passenger journeys have 
been made in the period. 

The mileage run by the passenger 
trains in those twenty years approximates 

360.000. 000, i.e., the equivalent of 
nearly 15,000 times round the Earth at 
the Equator. 

The people of this State have an asset 
of inestimable value in their safely- 
operated railway system. 

S. R. Nicholas, 
Secretary for Railways. 


GRAZCOS 

CARBON 

TETRACHLORIDE 

DRENCH 

SUPPLIES NOW 
AVAILABLE 

Double— Strength 


5 gal. drums — 15/9 per gal. 
f.o.r. Sydney 

I gal. drums — 16/6 per gal. 
f.o.r. Sydney 

I gal. drenches 900 grown sheep 


Veterinary 
authorities 
recommend 
the drench- 
ing of all 
sheep before 
winter. 


Order now from your local agent or from 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS' CO-OPERATIVE SHEARINC CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 
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SEMI-PORTABLE 
W BALL BEARING... 
Hi© SHEARING PLANT 




Outstanding in Performance . • . 
Low in Price! 

Designed and built for those requiring 
a simple yet efficient outfit, can be 
conveniently placed on the floor of 
shed, or on level ground in yard and 
paddock . . . All metal construction . . . 
Self-aligning Ball Bearings through- 
out. Down Tubes. Single Belt Drive 

Write for particulars . 


Telegrams: “Virtue”, 

Sydney. ruone. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 

TT 1201. EPSOM ROAD. ROSEBERY. N.S.W. 



Put The Stock In The 
Right Pens 

Sell them at Winchcombe, Carson’s Homebush, Orange, Forbes or Harden 
Yards, and reap the advantage of their energetic, highly efficient efforts as 
salesmen. Complete attention given to all consignments in every particular. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen — Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; and at Orange, 
Forbes, Harden, Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 
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The simplest way to expose the shoulder 
is to skirt from the breech towards the head, 
turn in the neck wool, fold over the edge 
only of one side, bring the other side right 
across to meet it, and then fold the same 
side over again. The back wool is now on 
top, and by rolling from the breech end, 
ibis back wool, which may show a slight 
wast incss or tenderness, is put inside and 
the shoulder wool shown. 

Classing the Skirtings. 

lie fore dealing with classing, the skirtings 
may be put into their different sorts. The 
following classification should be quite 
sufficient : — 

“First Pieces.” — The bright, attractive 
“pic'ces/* with the low quality wool removed. 

“Pieces.” — The skirtings of the “first 
pieces.” dull, discoloured wool, heavily 
conditioned “pieces” with the stains 
removed. Do not mark the low grade 
‘“pieces” as “second pieces.” In fact, the 
word “second” on any class of wool seems 
to infer it is low grade; so it is as well not 
to use the term. 

“Bellies.” — The belly wool with the stains 
(in case of rams and wethers) removed. 
Jn the larger clips, say, 900 sheep and 
upwards, two lines of “bellies” can well 
be made by taking off the brisket wool and 
heavy, yolky wool from around the udder. 
The wool removed, and any very poor type 
bellies could be termed “bellies,” and the 
good, bright belly wool, which has been 
much improved by this skirting, could be 
termed “A bellies” or “first bellies.” 

“Locks.” — The sweepings of the floor and 
the wool from under the table — after the 
larger pieces have been taken out — make up 
the “locks.” If practicable, it will also pay 
to keep the “stains” out of the “locks.” In 
a large clip, at times, two lines of “locks” 
are made, the “board locks” being much 
heavier in condition than, and not so 
attractive in appearance as the “table 
locks.” 

“Stains.” — The urine-stained wool should 
always be kept by itself for reasons men- 
tioned earlier. . Dry it if at all damp, bale, 
and brand “stained pieces.” 

The above lines are all that should be 
necessary in an ordinary clip. In a large 
clip special lines are sometimes made ; for 
instance, in a bad grass-seed season all the 


neck wool lias to be removed. It should be 
kept separate and branded “necks,” or even 
made into “first necks” and “necks.” ' Or 
if all the back wool is removed on account 
of dust or wastiness it may be advisable to 
make a line of “backs.” 

In treating crossbred skirtings, the very 
low, coarse breech wool should not be j^ut 
in the “first pieces.” The main considera- 
tion with crossbred wool is quality. The 
liner the wool the higher the value, so the 
rough, coarse wool, even in the skirtings, 
should he kept away from the “piece.-” finer 
in quality. 

Classing. 

I11 a small clip of up to 200 fleeces not 
much can be done in the way of classing. 
Such a small lot, however, can be improved 
considerably by putting on one side those 
odd fleeces which look very different to the 
hulk. They may be, and usually would he, 
heavier in condition and duller in colour, 
nr they may be fine 1 *, much shorter in staple, 
and wasty, or again they may be rough, 
harsh, and strong. These odd fleeces mav 
not realise very much, but certainly by their 
removal the appearance of the bulk will be 
improved. Of course, even in this small 
clip, the fleeces should be carefully skirted. 

Factors in Classing. 

In a larger clip than the above, certain 
definite factors enter into classing. These 
are length, strength, quality, condition, ami 
colour. 

The buyer requires an even parcel of wool 1 
- — even in length, because wools of differerit 
lengths are used for different materials, and 
cannot be manufactured on the one set of 
machinery without a 1<>< of waste. There- 
fore. evenness in length is important in 
classing. 

A buyer after a combing wool has no 
use for an unsound wool. As the name 
implies, a combing wool at one stage in 
manufacture is combed, and in that pro- 
cess a certain strain is imposed ; the light, 
mushy tip is taken off, and any tender, 
unsound wool- -wool without the necessary 
strength to stand the combing process — also 
goes off as “noil,” or waste as far as a comb- 
ing wool is concerned. For this reason, 
practically the first thing a buyer does when 
lie conies to a lot is to test it here and 
there for soundness by holding a staple 
between the thumb and first finger of each 
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hand, and testing it with another finger. 
If odd staples are found which are tender, 
he knows that that portion would be so much 
loss to his firm, and consequently he leaves 
the lot alone — incidentally noting the brand 
— or else puts a much lower price on it to 
cover (he loss of the tender wool. Testing 
for soundness, therefore, is very important 
in classing, and all tender fleeces should be 
kept away from sound wool. 

Quality has to be considered, strong 
fleeces being kept separate from those fine 
in quality. 

Condition must be considered also, 
because of the difference in “yield” between 
a light and heavy conditioned wool. The 
amount of vegetable matter present must be 
taken into consideratibn. 

Colour, which is more or less dependent 
on the amount of condition, must be given 
attention when making an attractive line. 

Three Fleece Lines Usually Necessary. 

In a fairly even clip only three fleece 
lines, named and described as follows, should 
be necessary: — 

A A. — Comprises the bulk of the fleece 
wool, sound, fairly even in length, quality, 
and condition. 

A. — Comprises fleeces heavier in con- 
dition, and discoloured, usually shorter in 
staple, finer in quality, and sound. 

, Fleece. — Comprises the tender, unsound 

fleeces, and those with a break. Tf the clip 
is uneven, having a number of strong, 
perhaps harsh fleeces present, it will be ad- 
visable to make another class, which could 
be called “combing” to take in those fleeces 
stronger in quality or perhaps harsh in 
character. 

These four classes should be sufficient 
even in a clip of fair size if it is from one 
line of sheep, but other classes are usually 
necessary because of the presence of 
hoggets, the wool from which is generally 
better grown, has more length, may have 
a wasty tip if not shorn as lambs, has more 
condition, and is consequently not so bright. 
Wethers, too, will cut a more bulky and 
bolder type of wool than ewes rearing 
lambs. 

Classing of Small Clips. 

In classing small clips, it is necessary to 
beep the number of classes as low as pos- 
sible, so where a line of hoggets or wethers, 


as above, are present in the clip, the best 
method is to make, say, one special line of 
hoggets or wethers, as the case may be, to 
take the best of these fleeces and blend the 
remainder in with the other classes. This 
can usually be done, and may help to lift 
some of the ordinary fleece lines out of the 
“star lots,” but it should not be done if it 
spoils the evenness of the different classes. 

An endeavour should always be made to 
lift the better lines of the clip out of the 
“star lots,” because it is recognised that 
“star lots” do not meet with so much com- 
petition, that the larger buyers do not bid 
for them, and so a lower price is obtained. 
Moreover, “star lots” are sold in a different 
sale room. It is only natural that buyers 
who are out to secure, say, 1,000 bales in a 
season would not look for their wool in 
lots of two and three when they can get 
it in lots of, perhaps, thirty and forty. So 
these big buyers would only come into the 
“star lot” room when their quota is almost 
completed. The buyers who operate in the 
“star lot” room are usually repackers, local 
manufacturers, etc. 

Rams’ Wool. 

Rams' wool should always be kept 
separate. It is also best even to keep tht* 
skirtings separate, but this is not always 
done. Rams’ wool has a sticky type of 
yolk, which is hard to scour out, a stronger 
scouring mixture being necessary, and the 
scoured article is usually rather harsh on 
account of the severe treatment given. There 
is often a strong odour in rams’ wool by 
which it is easily recognised even before it 
is handled. If mixed with other wool this 
odour tends to go through it. 

Black Wool. 

Black wool should always he kept by 
itself, and the floor should be very care- 
fully swept after a black sheep has been 
shorn to make sure that all the black fibres 
have been removed. Black wool will not 
scour white, hence the need to keep all black 
lib res away from white wool. If a sheep 
has a black spot, remove it and take a liberal 
edging of white so that any straggling black 
fibres may be removed. The best plan is to 
put the black and spotted sheep into the 
killing pen and not shear them at all. 

Comeback Wool. 

Comeback wool would be handled on 
practically the sam e lines as those men- 
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tioned for Merino clips; that is, if it is 
solely a comeback clip. If it consists of 
comeback and crossbreds, keep the come- 
backs from the crossbreds. 

Crossbred Fleeces. 

When classing crossbred fleeces the main 
consideration is quality. The finer the 
wool the higher the value, and consequently 
the coarse fleeces should be kept away from 
those fine in fibre. In a small clip only 
those two classes would be made. As the 
clip increases in size, perhaps three classes 
— fine, medium and coarse — could be made. 
A fourth class would be necessary in some 
mixed clips to take all very short, inferior 
fleeces of each of the above classes. These 
four lines should be sufficient for any 
ordinary clip of crossbreds, even up to 
several thousand. 

The most usual method of naming the 
classes is: AAXB for the fine class, AXB 
for medium, XB for coarse, and BXB for 
an inferior class. If any British breed 
rams are shorn, their fleeces should be kept 
separate, as in the case of Merino rams. 

Clawing Lambs’ Wool. 

Before treating lambs’ wool the table 
should be covered with a cloth of some 
sort, or the wool will fall through the 
rungs of the table. The usual method is 
to pick up the wool with two boards joined 
at one end with a short piece of leather. 
.See that only one fleece is picked up at a 
time, as six single fleeces can be handled 
much more effectively than a heap con- 
taining six fleeces. 

In a small clip all that is recommended is 
to remove the stained pieces or the blood- 
clotted pieces from the tail, which are the 
result of marking. These are of practically 
no value, and certainly should be removed. 

In a lot of 300 lambs or more there will 
be a variation in age of perhaps two months, 
and though most of the lambs will have a 
fair fleece, the late lambs will only have 
short wool, so that two lines of lambs’ wool 
should be made — “A Lambs,” to take in the 
body wool of the well-grown lambs and 
“lambs” to be made up of the trimmings 
of the well-grown lambs, and all wool from 


late and short-wool lambs. In each case the 
stains or blood-clotted wool should be 
removed. 

Baling. 

When baling, the bales should be as even 
in weight as possible. Between 300 lb. and 
336 lb. is a good weight for fleece wool ; 
“pieces,” “bellies,” etc., usually being 
heavier. To get fairly even weights of 
fleece wool it is a good idea to count the 
fleeces into the bale, and when it is weighted 
you have a guide to go by. In a small clip 
a few mixed bales are unavoidable, but as 
few as possible should be made, and when 
two lots of wool are put in the one bale, be 
sure they are of about the same value, 
because the bale will always be valued on 
the lowest wool in the bale. 

Deleterious Substances in Wool. 

More or less regularly each year a 
general complaint is sent out from Bradford 
regarding the amount of foreign matter — 
principally jute fibres — which gets into the 
wool. This jute does not take the dye so 
thoroughly as wool, and as it cannot be re- 
moved beforehand, being so hard to dis- 
tinguish, it has to be removed after the cloth 
is made. Over £500,00 a year is the esti- 
mated cost of removing these deleterious 
fibres from the material. There are three 
ways in which jute fibres can get mixed 
with the wool in the process of baling, and 
as far as possible these should be prevented. 
When the woolpack is put in the press 
there are often found to be long strands of 
jute threads inside; these can easily be cut 
off and removed. It is a good idea to give 
the woolpack a shake outside the shed 
before putting it in the press. Occasionally 
the corners of the pack are cut down slightly 
to make a neater bale. The short threads 
should be taken out of the corners of the 
bale, or they will get into the wool. When 
sewing, if the ends of the threads are thrown 
carelessly on the floor they will probably be 
picked up with some of the wool and put 
into the press. A small bag should be 
hung near the press, and all these waste 
pieces of thread, etc., should be put into it 
to prevent them getting into the wool. 


- INVEST IN THE NEXT SECURITY LOAN - 
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POP CORN. 

W . I). Kkrle, H.D.A. Special Agronomist. 


POP CORN has been an article of commerce for more than fifty years — particularly in 
the United States of America, where it is known to have been grown and used by the 
Indians even before the coming of the white man. In this State it is a comparatively 
small but important industry, expanding more each year as use of pop corn, confections 
becomes more widespread. Apart from the growing of pop corn as a profitable com- 
mercial sideline, home growing and popping is interesting and could be more widely 
adopted. 

sharp beak ; t lie “pearl type” with the crown 


Any type of soil that will produce satis- 
factory yields of ordinary dent maize is 
suitable for pop corn. Probably most satis- 
factory are the loams and sandy loam types 
well charged with organic matter. While 
coastal soils are quite satisfactory, the table- 
land districts are the most favoured for 
growing pop corn as they are free from 
weevil. 

Soil Preparation. 

'Hie soil preparations recom- 
mended for dent maize are suit- 
able for pop corn. The chief 
essentials are early preparation 
and frequent cultivation to pro- 
duce a good seed bed. The seed 
should only he planted deeply 
enough to ensure covering in a 
moist soil, and for this reason 
a well compacted seed bed is 
essential. 

Sowing. 

Sowing may he done in hills 
or drilled in rows. Three to 
four kernels planted in hills 36 
inches to 42 inches apart each 
way, or one grain 10 inches to 12 
inches apart in rows 3 feet 6 
inches apart are satisfactory. 

The quantity of seed required 
per acre varies from 3 to 5 lb., 
depending on variety. The 
maize dropper is suitable for 
sowing, using a special plate. 

Pop corn should be sown at the 
optimum time for planting dent 
corn, and late planting must be 
avoided as immature corn will 
not pop satisfactorily. 

Varieties. 

There are three types of pop 
com. They are the “rice” type, 
the crown of the grain having a 
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smooth and rounded ; and the “ hulless " type, 
with long tapering grain. White and Red rice 
are typical varieties of the first type, and 
White Pearl and Black Beauty of the second. 
Japanese Hulless is the only “hulless” type 
tried here, but although it has superior pop- 
ping qualities it does not yield well by 
comparison with “White Rice.” White 
Rice is the only variety grown to 
any extent in this State. Seed 
must be pure and not crossed with 
field varieties as the excess of 
starch affects popping. 

Cultivation. 

When some inches high, the 
crop may he lightly harrowed to 
kill young weeds. The culti- 
vator should be kept going 
between the rows to keep down 
weed growth, which may 
seriously influence the yield. 

Harvesting. 

Pop corn must be allowed to 
mature thoroughly on the stalk 
before harvesting. Immaturity 
in pop corn is indicated by the 
presence of chalky white starch 
in the crown of the grain or by 
an excess of starch around the 
germ. Such corn does not pop 
well and the excess moisture may 
also induce moulds. 

Harvest the ears when the 
stalk is quite dead, and store in 
small well-ventilated cribs. A 
satisfactory crib can he con- 
structed with 1 inch mesh wire 
netting. Threshing is done 
with the ordinary corn shelter. 
The ears must be sound and free of 
disease as only a small proportion 



White Rice Pop Corn. 
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. . .A size and type of tractor tor every 
farm need; and a fuff range of power 
equipment for every kind of farming 

fl T|*OR the small farm and the big farm ... for the small job 

' ^ 41 13 r and the big job . . . and for all different soil conditions, you’ll 

find the McCormick-Deering tractor and the RIGHT equip- 
ment to do your work faster, more efficiently, and more economi- 
cally. The full range of McCormick-Deering power equipment 
includes complete systems for most kinds of farming, including 
cane growing, vegetable and potato production, fruit and vine 
culture, mixed farming, pasture improvement and fodder conser- 
vation, as well as wheat farming. You’ll be wise to choose 

• McCormick-Deering power and equipment for YOUR farm . . . 

M c c$rmick'D«eri*»f Farmaii-MD Ask your local International Harvester Dealer to give you full 
information. 

See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

TE*»E4 INTERNATIONAL MARVEETER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. «NC. IN VIC.) BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIBR 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR NEW SOUTH WALES: 

MITCHELL-SHEARER FARM MACHINERY PTY. LTD. 

George Street, Concord West, Sydney. UF 2350 
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of discoloured grain will spoil the sample. 
It is not safe to shell and bag pop corn if the 
moisture content is in excess of 14 per cent. 
It cannot be used by manufacturers for pop- 
ing until it has been dried down to the 
correct moisture percentage. 

Yields vary according to climatic condi- 
tions, soil, etc., and may be considered to be 
50 to 70 per cent, of field corn yields for 
the same locality. 

Popping Quality. 

The all-important factor in production of 
this type of corn is popping quality. The 
two factors which constitute popping quality 
are kernel expansion and crispness of the 
popped kernels. Varieties vary consider- 
ably in these qualities and also in the amount 
of “chafY” adhering to the tips of the kernels 
after shelling. Japanese Hulless is preferred 
by manufacturers because of its good 
kernel expansion and light “chaff.” 

Popping expansion, or volume increase, 
is due to the quick expansion of the internal 
moisture of the kernels and is materially 
affected by the following factors: 

(i) Percentage of soft starch. 

( ii ) Percentage of moisture. 

(iii) Disease. 

( iv ) Size of kernel. 

(v) Proper application of heat. 

The lower the percentage of soft starch 
the* higher the expansion rate. The right 
percentage of moisture is very important. 
This varies chiefly with the time it is 
harvested and the varietv. The best 


percentage for popping is 12 to 13 per cent. 
If the kernels have the right moisture con- 
tent they should start popping in about 60 
to 90 seconds after heat is applied. If the 
moisture percentage is too low popping takes 
place quickly and feebly with low volume 
increase. On the other hand if moisture 
is excessive it will steam and scorch with 
very little popping. 

Home Popping. 

A11 ordinary frying pan with a cover is 
used over a flame as hot as possible without 
burning. r fhe kernels must be kept moving 
so that they will heat evenly and all pop 
somewhere about the same time. A low 
fire will result in a smaller percentage of 
pop or none at all. Correct heat and right 
moisture percentage are the chief factors 
in successful home popping. The kernels 
should start popping in about 90 seconds, 
depending to some extent on varieties, the 
larger grained ones taking longer to start. 

Insect Pests and Diseases. 

Pop corn is attacked by the same insects 
and diseases which injure field corn. The 
most serious diseases are root, stalk and cob 
rots which affect yield or quality of the 
grain. Insects causing most damage are the 
corn ear worm, common in all districts, and 
the black beetle, bad in central coastal areas. 
The grain weevil and grain moth on coastal 
districts and grain moth in inland areas mav 
cause much damage in mature pop corn 
before harvest or in storage. The damage 
caused by earworms and insects in mature 
grain is serious in pop corn because of its 
use as human food. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947 . 


Bonalbo April 30, May 1 

Forbes (E. R. Woods) May 2, 3 

Dubbo May 5, 6, 7 

Gulargambone • May 10 

Coonamhle May 13, 14 

Trangie (R. R. Bailey) May 20, 21 

Gilgandra (Allan Christie) May 20, 21 

Walgett May 22, 23 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 5, 6 


Albury Sheep Show and Fair 
(A. G. Young) 


Trundle ( W. A. Long') ......... August 12. 13 

Peak I Till (C. McDowall ) August tq, jo 

Parkes (S. «L. Seaborn ) August 25, 26, 27 

Young (Thos. A. Tester) September 2. 3 

Wagga ( G. Dewey) September 2, 3, 4 

Forbes Show and Sports I >av 

(E. R. Woods ) September <> 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown ) ... September 12, 13 

Walbundrie ( C. Leischke) October 1 

\lbury Annin* 1 Spring Show 
(A. G. Young) 


August 5, 6, 7 


October 7, 8, 9 
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CONCRETE RESERVOIR AND DRINKING TROUGH. 

I. W. Scott, H.D.A., H.D.D., Special Dairy Officer. 

THE water reservoir and drinking troughs illustrated mark a very progressive move on 
the part of some farmers on the North Coast — indicative of a commendable desire to 
study the interests of their stock (and consequently of themselves) by supplying an 
ample supply of pure water that is easily accessible. The example could well be followed 
by many dairymen, who know to their cost the detrimental effect of poor water on milk 
production and cream quality. 


The larger reservoir, which is built 18 day reduced the level of the water 1 1 inches, 
inches out of the ground, is 14 feet in dia- The bottom consists of 6 inches of concrete 
meter; it has when full a depth of water 2 smoothly finished off. 



• 

feet 4 inches, the capacity being about 2,200 The walls are built of patented moulded 
gallons — sufficient to water a herd of eighty concrete blocks, 6 inches thick, and situ- 

cows comfortably. At one farm on a hot ated at the bottom is an outlet for cleaning 

summer day seventy cows that had been purposes. An overflow pipe is provided, 

running in an old cultivation paddock all at the top, while the inflow of . water is 
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IMPERIAL 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


RIVERSTONE MEAT W. ANGLISS & CO. W. ANGLISS & CO. REDBANK MEAT 
CO. PTY. LTD. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. WORKS PTY. LTD. 
5 O’Connell Street 13-19 Grote Street 42 Bourke Street Stanley Street 

Sydney Adelaide Melbourne South Brisbane 



CENTRAL QUEENS- 
LAND MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

Lakes Creek 
Rockhampton 


W. ANGLISS & CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
54 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 


REED /... 1 ETTER 
LACKS TOr DEEF 

“The Breed with a Record” 


Start a herd of these good Blacks and find out how 
profitable they can be for you. 

TR ANGIE ABERDEEN ANGUS STUD 


For particulars of Stock apply : 

Manager, Under Secretary and Director, 

Experiment Farm, or Department of Agriculture, 

TRANGIE, Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets. 

BEAU'S — Our Seed lias been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Kawkesbury Wonder (certified), Canadian Wonder, Brown Beauty, 
Feltham Prolific, and Epicure (Climber). 

SEED OATS — Algerian, New crop seed, write for quotation. 

GBAS8ES — Perennial Bye (certified;, Italian Bye (certified and ordinary), Wlmmera Bye, 
Cocksfoot (N.Z. certified), Prairie Grass, Bbodes Grass, Carpet Grass, Paspalum, Brown 
Top, etc. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract g rown seed includes the following varieties: Greenfeast, 
Fosters Gem, Stratagem and Telephone. 

CLOVER — Subterranean, White N.Z. Cert., Bed Clover (Cow grass), English Trefoil. 

YE GET ABBE SEEDS — We can supply in BXJL.K or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinaoh, Lettuce, Water Melon, Book Melon, Marrow, 
Squash, Pumpkin, Badlsh, Tomato, etc. 

7LOWEB SEEDS-^Popular sorts available In packets. 

SEED POTATOES — We are distributors of the well known Batlow Blue Star brand of 
certified Seed Potatoes. Write or phone for quotations. 

FIELD PEAS — Grey and Dun. Splendid for fodder, or green manure. 

TABES GOLDEN — Makes valuable hay or green fodder, 

FEBTTLIZBB8 AND SPBAYING COMPOUNDS — We stock a large and varied range of all 
the essential Fertilizers and Spraying mixtures, also SPRAY PUMPS. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line.). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiet providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 
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regulated by a ball cock in a convenient spot. 
To prevent damage to the cock it should 
be situated in the middle of the reservoir. 

On the farm at which the illustration was 
takeij the trough is filled from a 5>°°° 
gallon concrete reservoir, of identical type 
to the one illustrated, which in turn is filled 
per medium of a windmill. A galvanised 
iron storage tank, of say, 1,000 gallons 
capacity, could be utilised in place of the 
large reservoir to supply a constant flow 
to the trough. 

A plentiful supply of pure water is essen- 
tial if cows are to produce large quantities 
of milk and maintain health and condition. 
Running water and troughs are preferable 
to dams, etc., for this purpose, and concrete 
troughing appears to be the best and most 
economical method of handling the water 
supply. In the case of the larger reservoir 
illustrated, there is ample room for thirty 
cows (if need bo) to drink at one time; 
consequently there is less danger of fighting 
and horning, and of cows getting tipped or 
pushed into the trough, and they can more 
easily get away from each other on account 
of its circular shape. The water keeps 
extremely cool; during the summer the 
top 2 inches may be hot, but stock soon 
learn to dip down or stir up the surface 


to get the cool water underneath. With 
2,200 gallons of water and a drinking length 
of 44 feet, the herd can be watered with a 
minimum of disturbance and time. There 
is ample water to meet several days’ require- 
ments should the wind fail ; that is, if wind 
is the motive power for pumping. 

Such troughs seem to need less frequent 
cleaning than wooden troughs, are economi- 
cal in the space they occupy, and, where 
the nature of the farm permits, could be 
used as a storage reservoir from which to 
reticulate water to other parts of the farm, 
as is done from the 5,000 gallon reservoir 
on the farm in question. 

There is without a doubt distinct need 
for better water facilities for stock, and 
though initially the cost of a reservoir of 
thi.s type may appear a big expense to many 
dairymen, the price is reasonable when con- 
sideration is given to the beneficial effects 
both on milk and cream quality, as well as 
on the stock. 

Circular troughs of smaller capacity can 
he easily constructed, using a cross section 
of a galvanised iron tank as a mould. A 
trough of this type is also illustrated. 
Here again the ball cock should be fitted in 
the centre to prevent damage. 


Approved Vegetabli 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box t6a 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Phenomenal Five Months— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Seed — May, 1947. 

t 'auli flower — continued. 

Russian 2 V — 1 C A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff. 
Old Duhho-road, Dubbn. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Mannando — H. P. Richards, 

“Sovercignton,” Tenterficld. 

Break-o-Day — H. P. Richards. “Sovcreignton,” 
Tenterfield. 

Moscow — H. P. Richards, “Sovcreignton,” Ten- 
ter held. 

Tatura Dwarf Globe — H. P. Richards, 

“Sovcreignton, ” T entcrfield. 
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To Prevent Frost Damage. 

J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 


PROTECTION of fruit trees and vines against frost by heating is not new, but compara- 
tively little information is available to help growers ascertain to what extent losses from 
frost damage might be controlled. 


Tests to arrive at some definite information were carried out at Yenda as far 
back as the spring of 1936. They were made possible by the co-operative efforts 
of Mrs. C. Hudson. Farm 1546, Yenda, the Department of Agriculture, the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, the Shell Co., and the Yenda Producers. 
The tests gave conclusive evidence of the possibilities of heating in the “ frost 
pockets” at Yenda. 


Unfortunately, an acute shortage of such necessary equipment as heaters and 
thermometers during the war drastically limited extension of orchard heating. 
With a return to more normal conditions, however, more extensive adoption of 
the practice should become possible. 


Results of the initial tests, and conclusions drawn since then are given in the 
following article. 


There are certain natural phenomena 
which govern the incidence of frosts, and 
which either allow for. an economic heating, 
to obviate frost damage, or to show that 
the amount of heat required to effect a safe 
rise in temperature would be uneconomical. 
The term “frost pockets” is very apt, for 
it is applied to areas or pockets of country, 
especially liable to colder night conditions 
because of their nearness to certain topo- 
graphic features. The worst pockets follow 


the northern to north-eastern fringe of the 
settlement, and even there they are worse 
on some soil types than on others — the 
general rule beifig the lighter the soil the 
heavier the frost liability. 

Fundamentals of Orchard Heating. 

(i) Heat radiated by the sun during the 
day is absorbed by the earth and the 
air above it, although the depth at 
which any appreciable rise is effected 
is not much greater than a foot. 
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(ii.j The ground absorbs more heat than 
the air, and, when damp and undis- 
turbed, absorbs and retains more than 
when either dry or freshly tilled. 
Freshly tilled soil, even though moist 
beneath the tilth, will absorb less heat 
than undisturbed dry soil. Free 
water lying on the surface tends to 
cool the air in contact with it by 
evaporation, but unless there is an 
appreciable movement of air over 


occurs when the radiation of heat 
brings the temperature of the surface 
soil and the air above it to below the 
freezing point of water. On a calm 
clear night, when conditions are 
optimum for radiation of heat from 
the ground, there is a layer of cold 
air over the surface with a rise in 
temperature as the distance from the 
earth increases. This rise is fairly 
even from three feet upwards, but 



Diagrammatic Representation of 
I.'-U . — Poor Inversion. 

J lie heated air rises too high to he of \alue for lrost 
prevention. 

the surface such cooling effect is 
limited, and is probably more than 
offset by the higher humidity of the 
air near the ground. By sundown 
the position is that the temperature 
is higher near the ground, with a 
decrease at a more or less even rate 
with the increase in distance verti- 
cally. 

( iii) When the sun’s rays cease to heat 
the earth and air a reversal of heat 
exchange takes place. The ground 
radiates heat and in so doing heats 
the adjacent air which rises, colder 
air coming in, to be heated in turn, 
and to rise. This process goes on 
until a balance is reached, and a frost 


Air Movement in Heated Orchard. 

Kiftht , — Good Inversion. 

When natural air temperatures increase rapidly with altitude 
the heated air docs not rise greatly before meeting 
air of the same temperature, enabling the colder 
lower air to be heated economically. 

from ground level to three feet there 
is often a greater difference than from 
three feet to twenty-five feet. 

“Inversion.” 

A few readings taken from records kept 
over a fair period in previous years will 
demonstrate this difference. The period was 
September, 1939. 


Distance from the ground. 


Date. 

1 foot. 

;> feet. J 

25 feet. 

id th 77 ." 77 j 

28 

2 C ) 0 

32° 

I jtll 

3°° 

31.5 

34 

mill 

3°*5° 

32 

34° 

jotll 

3° 

32 

33" 

1 1 st 

- 20 ° 

31 

3 3 

2jnd ... 

-5" ! 

28 

33° 

23rd ••• 

25" 

1 ?. A 

33 d 
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In orchard-heating practice this “inver- 
sion” is referred to as the difference between 
temperatures at the “ceiling” and the heat- 
ing level. 

“Ceiling.” 

The ceiling is the height at which air 
temperature is above the critical point for 
the crop being heated, and is therefore the 
upward limit or “ceiling” to which the heated 
air must rise before reaching naturally 
heated air of the same temperature. 

It is the zone, or body of air, from three 
feet to the ceiling which needs to be heated 
to ensure no damage occurring. The height 
of the ceiling, and the difference in air tem- 
perature there and at three feet, determine 
whether or not a grower can undertake heat- 
ing with profit. Where the ceiling is low 
and the inversion good it takes less heat 
than when the ceiling is high and the in- 
version greater. 

In local practice it seems that, if the 
ceiling of 33 to 34 degrees Fahr. is at a 
higher level than twenty-five feet, and if the 
heaters at 60 to 70 to the acre are required # 
to provide a. rise of more than 7 degrees 
max. at 3 feet, it is doubtful if heating 
will be either successful or economical. 

It is not necessary to maintain the tem- 
peratures with vine or stone fruits at any 
higher level than a half to one degree higher 
than the critical temperature for the crop. 
Often during a successful heating frost can 
be seen on the herbage at ground level. 

In another trial with lemons which took 
place subsequent to the main work in I 937 > 
it was found possible to safeguard the small 
summer-crop lemons throughout the winter 
without having to raise the temperature at 
three feet to more than 30 degrees Fahr. 
The outside temperature during these heat- 
ings was often at 24 degrees or lower. The 
ceiling was at about twenty feet, although 
it has been very much higher than that on 
other winter occasions. However it was 
necessary to heat so many times, and for 
such long durations, that the cost outstripped 
the returns for the fruit. 

Critical Temperatures. 

The Commonwealth Meteorological 
Bureau, Melbourne, supplied the following 
data, which shows the degree of cold which 
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different fruits will tolerate for about half 
an hour without damage. 


Fruit. 

Buds, closed, 
but showiug 
Colour. 

Full Bloom. 

Small Grn-n 
Fruits. 

Apples 

2 /f. 

2<> F. 

}o°F. 

Apricots 

3 °T. 

3 l‘F. 

32 F. 

Almonds 

• 28 F. 

30 F. 

31 °F. 

Blackberries ... 

28°F. 

28F. 

28°F. 

Cherries 

25 °F. 

28’F. 

3 °°F. 

1 .emons 


32‘F. 

30 F. 

Oranges 

}oF. 

30 F. 


Pears ... 

28' F. 

20 F. 

30 F. 

Peaches 

25F. 

28 F 

30 F. 

Plums ... 

30 W K. 

3 iB 

3 » F. 

Prunes... 

30 °F. 

31 B 

3i F. 

Raspberries . . . 

28 c F. 

28'F. 

28 F. 

Strawberries . . . 

28 f F. 

28' F. 

28' F. 


Grape vines are susceptible to frost 
injury as soon as they commence to shoot. 
The critical temperature is 32 deg. Fahr. 

Blossom, or shoots which are sheltered 
from the sky, will be at a higher tempera- 
ture than exposed portions. Thus it is that 
on sultana vines the outer shoots will be 
killed before those nearer the central arms. 

Because of temperature inversion the top 
of a tree will be warmer than the bottom 
laterals. Growers will know by experience 
that the top of, say, an apricot tree may crop 
normally while the lower portions will bear 
no fruit at all. 

Heating, with a good inversion, is very 
satisfactory indeed, but with poor inversion 
any heat generated by a burner will con- 
tine upward to a height which would make 
the beating valueless. 

When the heated air reaches air its own 
temperature it spreads laterally. So it is 
that the larger the area heated, whether it be 
on one farm or on a group of farms in close 
proximity, the less heat per acre is needed. 

In 1937 a rise of 4 deg. Fahr. was obtained 
from similar heaters during a period of 2]/ 2 
hours' burning, under the following condi- 
tions : — 

70 heaters on 2 acres (apricots) used 45 gallons. 

360 heaters on 12 acres (vines) used 130 gallons. 

It was also noticeable during a light frost 
of 14th' September that smoke drifting south 
effectively protected vines where the heaters 
were not lit. Subsequent comparative costs 
also point to this as being true. > 
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F I B R 0 LITE 

C ItfMtoi-Cemtit WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, “ FIBROLITE ** Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
“ FIBROLITE " Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cci all ihe fach . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“ Asbestos House,’' York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 

(Box 3935 V, CLP.O.) 
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BORAX mid BORIC ACID (BORACIC) 


Consult your official agricultural advisers for 
the best means of preventing and controlling 
internal cork in apples and kindred diseases of 
brassicas or other cultivated crops 

SYDNEY: Swttt & Company Pty. Ltd., 26-30 Clarence MELBOURNE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., /Blarney 
Struct; Potter & Birks Pty. Ltd., 15 Grosvenor House/' Cnr. Collins and King Streets; W. H. 
Street. McLennan Pty. Ltd., 499 Little Collins Street. 

BRISBANE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 63-71 Eagle Street; PERTH: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 

H. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., Eagle and Charlotte Streets. 14 Queen Street. 

ADELAIDE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., WELLINGTON, N.Z.: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 

141 Rundle Street. 22 Customs House Quay 
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BEFORE planting a new 
orchard, contour banks may 
be built and the trees planted 
on the contour. Where the 
banks diverge, the rows are 
planted parallel to the banks 
above and below, with short 
rows set out as required. 

IN ESTABL1S H E D 
ORCHARDS contour banks 
may be constructed with the 
removal of those trees which 
are growing in the proposed 
channels. Where there are 
uneven cross slopes, two or 
three grassed waterways may 



be necessary to carry away 
the water. 


X X 


X X 


* * X X * 


* * * * X XX 


ftDni ilPTk presents special problems. Contour 

* r ) I! l\ fill/ ijllvfljlvll banks and grassed waterways, with all 
cultivation done along the contours — never up and down the slope — are 
useful control measures. Orchards so treated will gradually become bench- 
terraced. and erosion very greatly reduced. 

IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

Sole Distributors for 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone : MA 9273. Telegram*: u S«Umoter* n , SYDNEY 
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Prevention of Damage. 

Three main factors must be considered 
by the grower who suffers periodic loss of 
crop through frost damage: — 

(1) What increased return would 
accrue from a heated orchard as 
against the returns after damage 
had been done by frost. It must 
be remembered that frosts not only 
ruin the current crop, but often 
have a stultifying effect on the 
wood and buds for the following 
season. The writer has seen vines 
so hit that no live canes were left 
on the main arms except for a few 
water-shoots starting from under- 
neath, and these shoots naturally 
were not fruit-bearing in that year. 

( 2 ) Whether the degree of inversion is 
great enough to allow of economic 
heating. 

(3) Whether the cultural practices 
followed are likely to aggravate the 
position, or tend to lessen the de- 
gree and shorten the period of a 
frost. 

Whilst this article is primarily concerned 
with the practice of heating, the fact re- 
mains that it is definitely possible to vary 
the first two factors appreciably by follow- 
ing certain cultural methods. In fact, it 
is possible to obviate light frosts, and to 
reduce the severity of heavy ones. These 
practices have a bearing on the exchange of 
heat, and to state them briefly will be of 
interest and value. 

Ullage Increases Frost Susceptability. 

The condition of the surface inches of the 
soil has a great effect on this exchange of 
heat. The degree of frost damage is in- 
creased where the orchard is in a state of 
dry tilth — whether irrigation has been 
applied or not prior to the tillage taking 
place. Dry tilth does not absorb as much 
heat as moist, undisturbed soil. This fact 
has been demonstrated time and again. 
Where tillage of an Orchard has not been 
completed on the evening of a frost, next 
day has shown negligible or no damage on 
the undisturbed soil and much damage on 
the cultivated area. 

The best condition an orchard or vineyard 
can be in during the frost-liable period is 
moist throughout the root-zone, with the 
surface clear of any weed-growth, and un- 


disturbed. This condition is best obtained 
by turning the cover-crop in early enough, 
and irrigating in August or early September, 
according to the type of crop growing. For 
several reasons it is generally advisable to 
apply the first irrigation about three to four 
weeks before bud-burst. No tillage should 
then take place until the danger of frosts is 
past. 

Effect of Cover Crops. 

Cover-crops raise the level of the “grass” 
temperature, producing readings as much as 
two degrees lower than on adjacent, com- 
paratively clear country. This factor is not 
so important with trees, as the bearing area 
of the tree is practically all above three 
feet, whereas the average vine has the best 
part of its crop at about this level. Stand- 
ing cover-crops in alternate bays can often 
act as a trap for cold air in the clear bay, 
and so give at least as bad an effect as if 
the whole were under cover-crop. If for 
some reason cover-crop has to he reduced 
during tile critical period, it is better to mow 
it down— or failing a mower, disc in such a 
way that the crop is knocked down without 
cutting into the soil. If this cannot be done 
it is better to leave well alone, for once the 
surface is broken one of the worst condi- 
tions for frost will follow. As far as vines 
arc concerned, it is advisable to have the 
cover turned in early, and irrigated early. 

Pre-Blossom Irrigation. 

Dependent on the variety, it may be, and 
usually is, necessary to irrigate just before 
]>lossoming. Some vineyards on deep soil 
may get away with only the one, but as the 
general run of farms in the Yenda district 
do not contain such patches of soil, irriga- 
tion just before blossoming, or even a little 
earlier, is generally necessary. Although 
ii will delay bud-burst a little, if the ground 
is left dry it will still not delay it until 
tli* frost period is over, and in the event 
of a late frost the weaker shoot will be hit 
harder than the sturdier shoot on the vine 
irrigated early. 

Trees are slightly different in that, as 
stated before, they crop at a much higher 
level than vines. If the cover is one that 
is sown annually it is best to follow the 
practice as with vines. If, however, it is 
one of the self-sown sorts such as Burr 
clover or Sub. clover there is no need to turn 
it in before it has seeded down and the 
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frost period is over, provided that the sur- 
face soil is not allowed to become unduly 
dried out during the critical period. There 
is naturally a greater usage of water where 
there is a cover growing, and that tends 
to dry the surface out. 

Heat from Tumed-in Cover Crops. 

Another point worth considering as far 
as vines in particular are concerned : Where 
the cover has been reduced in July or early 
August, and irrigated, it soon rots, and in 
so doing there is a certain amount of heat 


generated during the period of rotting. This 
heat can have an appreciable effect on raising 
the temperature of the air adjacent to the 
soil surface on a cold night. 

Consideration of the above points will 
show that it is quite possible to influence 
factors which govern occurrence of frosts. 
Temperatures during the critical period can 
be kept higher, and where it is necessary 
to light up, less oil needs to be burned in 
order to achieve the required results. 

{To be continued.) 


To Clarify Muddy Water for Domestic and Farm Use, 


CLAYEY matter which is too fine to settle, and 
which causes water to appear muddy, can be 
removed by adding to the water small amounts 
of harmless chemicals, advises the Chemist's 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

Among the chemicals which can be conveniently 
used to clarify water alumino-ferric (crude sul- 
plate of alumina) is probably the most effective. 
This substance is readily obtainable, and a com- 
paratively small amount of it will quickly cause 
the fine particles of clay and other suspended 
impurities in the water to settle. One pound of 
alumino-ferric is sufficient for the clarification of 
3,000 gallons of water. 

The process of clearing is best carried out in 
the following way: — 

The water to be clpared is put in a large tank 
or wooden hogshead, and the alumino-ferric, 
which has been previously dissolved in water, is 
added slowly to it. The contents of the tank 
should be stirred with a long stick or pole in 
order to mix thoroughly the water with the solu- 
tion of alumino-ferric. The water in the tank is 
then allowed to stand undisturbed for some hours. 0 
when it will be found that the fine suspended 
matter has settled to the bottom and left the 
water above perfectly clear and suitable for 
domestic use. 


Water in dams can be similarly clarified, but 
in this case the least disturbance of the clay on 
the sides or bottom of the dam will make the 
water muddy, and it will probably not clear again 
without another treatment. 

Where a turbid water has a slightly acid reac- 
tion, the use of alumino-ferric by itself is not 
sufficient to clear the water satisfactorily ; in such 
a case a small amount of ordinary washing soda 
(carbonate of soda) must first be added to the 
water in order to make the latter faintly alkaline. 
When this change has been brought about, the 
alumino-ferric at the rate of i 11>. per 3,ooo gallons 
is added as before. 

It is only rarely that carbonate of soda in addi- 
tion to alumino-ferric is required. In order to 
find out whether it is necessary or not. a couple 
of gallons of the muddy water it is intended to 
clarify should be put in a bucket and a small 
amount of alumino-ferric added to it. If the 
water clears readily after standing twelve hours 
or so then the use of carbonate of soda is not 
necessary. If, on the other hand, clearing does 
not take place in this time, washing soda at the 
rate of I \A lb. per i,ooo gallons of water must 
first be added. 

Crude sulphate of alumina in the relatively 
small quantities required for clearing water is 
harmless to man and livestock. 


Sowing Rates (or Lucerne. 


When sowing lucerne, it is not wise to run the 
risk of a thin crop through a little parsimony in 
seeding or by using poor quality seed. It is all- 
important, with a permanent crop such as lucerne, 
that a good stand should be obtained at the out- 
set. 

Re-seeding cannot be done without again break- 
ing up the land, and this means that a year or 
more is lost. If re-seeding is not dofTe, the yields 
are permanently affected through the poor stand. 
Attempts are sometimes made to remedy un- 
satisfactory stands by sowing further seed, but 
they are seldom successful. The soil is not in a 
receptive condition, and what plants do grow have 
to contend with established vigorous plants. 


At the same time it is a mistake to endeavour 
to remedy defects in preparation, or in the state 
of the soil, by heavier seeding. Favourable condi- 
tions are required to promote germination and to 
help the young plant, and seeding should only be 
done after they have been obtained. If the ground 
should happen to be dry at seeding time, heavier 
seeding will not secure a proper stand. 


In the regular lucerne-hay producing districts 
of the State, from io lb. to 12 lb., and even 15 lb., 
of seed per acre is applied ; for dry districts, such 
as the Riverina, 6 to 8 lb. will be found quite 

in’ Hrl e 'rtU f - < * Venl ? ap ?[ ied For gazing mtrposes 
in dry districts 2 to 3 lb. per acre is ample. 
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SPRAY 

and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-like 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered, to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 

ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 


Illustrated is the new 
Never- 

tire" Tractor-powered 


Design No. 22216 ) 
Vats up to 300 gal. 



Dangar, Gedye a Malloch Ltd 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., Lismore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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Cs U do your x ULsasning l 

And save your Time, Money, Health, Strength, Temper and Clothes. 

The BREVILLE 5-Minute WASHING MACHINE 


• Non-Electric. 

• Washes a tubful in 5 minutes, 

• No scrubbing — no boiling. 

• Simple — no complicated mechanism. 

• Light and portable — easy to move around. 

• Costs nothing to operate. 

• Easy on your clothes. 

• Clean — no lubricated parts to soil clothes. 

• Inexpensive — will last a lifetime. 

Don’t take our word ! Read what an actual 
user (one of thousands) says of the 
5-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machine. 

Mrs. R. E. Cordon , Lochiel, near Pambula , 
N.S.IV. : — "All the dread of washing day is done 
away with, as now with the 5-minute washer, there 
is no such thing as sore knuckles or backache. It 
is very easily worked and takes the dirt out 
remarkably, without harming the clothes. I now 
do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to 
take me the best part of the day. The washer is 
really wonderful and I couldn't do without it.** 



Demonstrating the double Compressed Air 
and Vacuum Plunger— -the secret of Breville 
efficiency. 


The Breville 5-Minute Wa.hing CASH P *' CE ONLY ... ... 

•„ i JC7 /1 7 / No rubbing or scrubbing the Breville 

Machine will save you hours per Ju//1//" . * 

, . , way — no continual dipping your 

week - Fnre m.nute. wn.he. 0r Sma „ Depollt hand , m wa ,„ 

perfectly. and Easy Terms 


Your money refunded if you are nol entirely satisfied. 


BREVILLE RADIO PTV. LTD. 

'Phone: LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet on the Breville 5-Minute 

Washing Machine. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


A.G. 
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THE FARM HOME. 


APPLE PULP. 

Preservation for Home Use. 

June Chancellor, Dip. Home Ec., Fruit Preserving Instructress. 

BECAUSE of the tremendous scope for apples in cookery it is advisable wherever possible 
to preserve them for future use. Apple pulp is easily prepared and preserved by home 
methods, and in this form it may be converted quickly into a variety of dishes as required. 
It is not necessary to add sugar when preparing apple pulp as it may be sweetened to 
taste before it is used. 


Preparation. 

i . Use stainless utensils to prevent 
discolouration of the fruit. 

j. W ash the apples, peel and core. Slice 
or cut into quarters as required. 

3. Place the fruit in a preserving pan with 
a little water. The quantity of water should 
he just sufficient to prevent the fruit scorch- 
ing. 

4. Simmer till tender if the apples are to 
he used for real pulp, or till semi-transparent 
if a sliced pulp is required. The time of 
cooking will depend on the variety of the 
apples and the amount of fruit being 
handled. As a general rule 20 to 30 minutes 
is necessary for pulp. 

Filling the Jars. 

The boiling pulp should be ladled into 
hot jars at once. Handle one jar at a time, 
taking it out of the boiling water, filling 
and sealing immediately. It is important 
to remember that perfect jars, rubbers and 
lids should be used to form a complete seal 
and so ensure safe keeping. When filling 
the jars leave about J inch space at the top. 

Processing. 

It is advisable to process the jars of apple 
pulp in a boiling water bath. This should 
be done straight after sealing while the jars 
are still hot. Place the jars on a stand in 
a deep boiler or copper containing sufficient 
hot water to cover completely. If a stand 
is not available a padding of hessian or 
towelling should be placed in the bottom of 
the boiler. Process to minutes from the 
time the water comes to the boil. Remove 


the jars, allow to cool and store for future 
use. A 

Some Uses of Apple Pulp. 

1 . 1 lace the required amount of sweetened 
pulp in a pic dish. Cover with pastry, 
sponge or hatter mixture and bake as 
required. 

2. Sweeten and combine with a suitable 
pastry to make apple tart, slice or roll. 

3. May be combined with suet pastry to 
make boiled or steamed apple pudding. 

4. For stewed apple, make a syrup out 
of the required amount of sugar and water. 
Mix into the apple pulp and cool. 

Apple Recipes. 

Spiced Apple Crumble.— 

3 cups apple pulp. 

1 cup self-raising flour. 

3 oz. butter or margarine. 

2 tablespoons brown sugar. 

1 teaspoon mixed spice or cinnamon. 

Sweeten the apple pulp and place in a pie 
dish. Sift flour and spice, add brown sugar, 
then rub the butter evenly through the 
diy ingredients. Sprinkle this over the 
apple pulp and hake in a moderately hot 
oven till golden brown. May be served 
either hot or cold with cream or custard 
sauce. 

Apple Whip.- — 

1 \ cups sweetened apple pulp. 

1 pkt. jelly crystals lemon flavour is 
best. 

.] ]>t. hot water. 

I cup cold custard sauce or whipped 
cream. 

( Continued oil page 267.) 
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PROBLEMS FACING YOUNG BEEKEEPERS. 


SHORTAGE OF HIVE MATERIAL. 

YOUNG beekeepers were faced with a large number of problems during the season just 
ended. A shortage of hire material from factories was one of the main factors limiting 
the extension work in the apiary which they were so anxious to carry out. Shortage of 
material was no fault of the manufacturers of bee-hives; they made every effort to secure 
suitable timber, both from local and overseas sources. However, as a result of the 
exceptional demand at this time for timber for housing and other urgent needs, and the 
fact that control over distribution had been relaxed, it was impossible to secure anything 
like the required supply. 

With severe rationing of hive-bodies, Lesson From Past Season, 

covers and bottom boards, many young The industry is likely to be faced with 
beekeepers, including a number of ex- further problems next season ; and taking a 

servicemen, were forced to spend a good lesson from the past, beekeepers will need 

deal of time looking around for useful or to make the best of the winter months for 

make-shift supplies of timber, and to con- securing timber from every possible source, 

struct hives at home. Some of them were and have it prepared ready for immediate 

able to secure supplies from timber use when required from spring onward, 

merchants, or purchased Pine Trees (Pinus Any prepared hive-bodies, etc., along with 

radiata) and got them cut into boards at any manufactured material which can be 

saw mills. Others secured some useful obtained, will prove most helpful during the 

case timber, or resorted to using all sorts of active working season, as there may be little 

make-shift boards. Unfortunately, the time available then to attend to hive-making, 

majority could not obtain sufficient of any It is most important to secure factory-made 

sort of timber at the time when colonies of frames, as the beekeeper generally cannot 

bees could have been increased in the apiary, make frames satisfactorily even if it were 

There was a loss of honey production too, possible to secure the special timber required 

because of insufficient supply of supers for the purpose. In view of this, we can 

available for honey storage. only hope that sufficient supplies of frames 
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will be available from factories, and the 
Department has been assured that every 
•effort will be made to this end. However, 
the manufacturers are not happy about the 
position in regard to the availability of 
sufficient quantities of special timber for 
making the large number of frames required. 
A goocl deal will depend on whether a larger 
•quota of timber from New Zealand, or from 
limited local sources, can be diverted to the 
manufacturers. To assist in this matter, the 
Department is making urgent representa- 
tions to the authorities concerned in the 
•distribution of timber. 



Points in Constructing Home-made Hives. 

In making up home-made hive bodies, it 
is recommended that a factory-made one be 
used as a guide in the matter of measure- 
ments. Where boards of the right thickness 
are not obtainable, thinner boards doubled 
to make up the Js inch thickness or there- 
abouts may be used. Hive-bodies to hold 
•eight frames, when nailed, should have inside 
dimensions of 18J inches by 12*4 inches 
by 9 1 /2 inches in depth. The rabbet to hold 
the lugs of the frames is % inch deep by 
7/i6 inch wide. This rabbet may be 
allowed for when it is necessary to use 
thinner end-boards, by joining together two 
boards and leaving the inside one % inch 
shorter than the outside one. The rabbet is 
shown clearly in the illustration of the 
factory-made hive. 

In the home-made hive, as illustrated, a 
number of short boards were used to make 
up the bottom board, these being nailed 
to two stout supports running length- 
wise. This may be reversed, of course, 
where long boards are available for the 
floor, by nailing two or three supports 

0 


cross-wise. A good deal depends on the 
type of timber available and whether wastage 
may be minimised in the make-up. The 
same applies to the hive cover : a flat board 
cover may be made from a number of boards 
the full length of the hive body nailed to 
two stout supports, in place of a telescopic 
cover, as shown in the illustration. In this 
instance the supports will be on top of the 
cover and flat galvanised iron or other type 
of material may be used to make the cover 
water-proof. New galvanised iron is very 
scarce, hut serviceable material may be cut 
from old corrugated sheets which have been 
removed from buildings or out-houses, when - 
the corrugations have been well flattened 
out. 

Fixing Foundations Firmly in Frames. 

Many young beekeepers have not made 
a good job of fastening full sheets of comb- 
foundation into hive-frames. The difficulty 
may be overcome in future by adopting the 
following plan: — 

With a full depth frame in which four 
wires have been placed and pulled taut, turn 
it bottom bar upward. Insert the sheet of 



A Well-constructed Home- nr sdc Hive. 


foundation between the first and second wire 
from the bottom bar, then pull it down v.are- 
fully toward you over the second wire, then 
alternately under and over the two lower 
wires. This leaves two wires exposed on 
each side of the foundation. If the frame 
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top-bar is a single-groove type, the end of 
the foundation is inserted to the full depth of 
the groove. For single-wedge frames now 
most commonly used, the wedge is removed 
before inserting the foundation, and before 
being replaced the wedge must be reversed 
to grip the edge of the foundation, then 
pressed in firmly and nailed with four thin 
y 2 inch nails. 

The next procedure is to embed the wires 
into the foundation. Embed the first wire 
from the top bar, then turn the frame over 
and embed the next one, and so on until 
all four are completed. With the founda- 
‘ tion fixed in as described, and the wires 
properly embedded, it will hold even in 
single groove-frames without further aid to 
secure the edge of the foundation to the 
frames. In addition, the foundation will 
hold in position much better than when 
the usual plan is used of placing the 
sheets flat down on all four wires. The 
plan, of course, is for the young beekeeper 
who has not yet arrived at the more 
advanced stage of using an electric 
embedder, and must depend, for the time 
being at least, on a spur-wheel type. The 
wiring and fixing in of comb-foundation in 
frames should be left until the time is 
approaching for the frames to be given the 
bees to build combs. All other preparation 
of hive material should be proceeded with 
in the meantime. 

Why Bees Sometimes Refuse to Work on 
Foundation. 

Other observations during the season 
have revealed the fact that many young 
beekeepers were rather puzzled over the 
reason why their colonies of bees during 
certain periods would not make any attempt 
to build combs from foundation, even though 
additional accommodation for the bees 
appeared to be urgently necessary. The 
reason was, of course, that the honey flow 
had ended, and only sufficient supplies of 
nectar and pollen were available from the 
fields to provide for the daily needs of the 
colonies in brood-rearing. Under these 
conditions, the foundation could only have 
been built into complete combs by the bees 
drawing on their reserves ^>f food stored 
in the hive. Bees need to consume at least 
six pounds of honey to produce one pound 
of beeswax, and under the circumstances 
they refused to draw on their reserves of 
food for the purpose. Maybe during spring 
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they will take a little risk in this direction* 
in order to give the colony a chance to- 
become properly established following 
winter, but not at other times. Occasions 
do arise when it is worth while to feed small 
colonies when little is coming in from the 
.fields, in order to encourage them to continue 
with comb-building work. 

Internal Economy of the Hive an Interesting Subject. 

A study of the internal economy of the 
hive is of very great interest to young 
beekeepers. The first sign that all is not 
going well in the fields is when the workers 
hang on to the wings of drones coming out 
of the hives, and attack any that may be 
attempting to return home. This activity 
will intensify as time goes on until scarcely 
any drones are left alive. Even drone 
brood will be pulled out of the cells, and 
hundreds in the pupae stage may be 
observed on the ground near the hive 
entrance. This happened between honey 
flows during the past season, and a number 
of young beekeepers became rather alarmed, 
thinking that some disease may have been 
prescnt. 

The next phase of economy is when the 
colonies commence to reduce brood-rearing 
in order to conserve their food supplies. 
However, up to a reasonable limit, there 
is no need for anxiety, provided the colonies 
have a useful supply of stored food. Never- 
theless, where the position continues to- 
depreciate, it is desirable that the hives be 
moved to a new location where at least some 
useful sustenance can be secured ; or as an 
alternative the colonies should be given 
stimulative feeding. 

Preparation for Wintering the Colonies. 

Beekeepers who have not planned to move 
on to coastal heath country, or to warmer 
inland areas where winter honey flow pros- 
pects are satisfactory, will need to ensure 
that the colonies are comfortable and com- 
pact in the hives, and that an ample supply 
of stores is available. Average-sized 
colonies winter best in double storey hives, 
and it is advisable to remove any additional 
supers. In the matter of winter food, it 
is generally possible to equalise the frames 
of honey — particularly in areas where late 
honey flows have occurred. If this equali- 
sation plan falls short of food requirements* 
any remaining needy colonies will need to be 
fed. 
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V OCO Power Kerosene, recognised in 
pre-war days as the Ideal tractor fuel, 
is available again — and better than ever. 

Voco Power Kerosene has an anti-knock 
rating that is unsurpassed, while its high 
volatility ensures a quicker switchover 
from petrol. 

Voco Power will therefore give you more 
work for every gallon used thus proving 
its economy. 

Voco is back — and better than ever! 


VOCO 


KEROSENE 
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FRUITGROWERS 

What about your Winter Spraying ? 

Order your requirements now and avoid 
disappointment ! ! 

We oan supply you with 

OVICIDE 

The original Tar Distillate Wash which has been 
used for years wherever Stone Fruits 
are grown 

ALSO . . . . 

CAPSINE 

A D.N.O.C. Winter Wash 


We also have a wide range of other 
Standardised Spraying Materials 

• ALBOLEUM —White Oil Emulsion. 

• ARSINETTE —Lead Arsenate Powder. 

• BORDINETTE —Standardised Copper Fungicide. 

• DEEDUST —2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• DRYMAC —Standardised Derris Dust. 

• KATAKILLA —Standardised Derris Wash. 

Wetsul (Wettable Sulphur), Nicotine Sulphate. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED 

Further particulars upon request 

Williai Cooper & Nephews (Australia) Ftp. United 

COOPER HOUSE 9 O’CONNELL STREET SYDNEY 

Tel. B 6396 
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PLANT DISEASES 

SPOTTED WILT DISEASE 
OF POTATOES. 

K. I). Wilson, M.Sc., M.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 


THE potato is one of the many species of plants 
which can be infected by the virus responsible 
for the well-known spotted wilt or bronze wilt 
disease of tomatoes. 

Spotted wilt of potatoes has been known 
in this country for many years, but it has 
come into greater prominence during the 
past season as a serious disease of potatoes 
because of its widespread occurrence in 
some sections of the Tableland potato- 
growing areas in New South W ales. The 
outbreak has been of most serious concern 
because it lias resulted in rejection for certi- 
fication of many crops which, in other 
respects, such as freedom from leaf roll and 
mosaic, were of an extremely high standard. 

Symptoms of the Disease. 

Rlack or brown dead spots, varying in 
size and shape, but frequently almost circu- 
lar, appear first on the younger leaves of 
the plant. Sometimes there is a browning 
or blackening along the veins. The disease 
may extend to the growing points, causing 
blackening, wilting and death of the shoots. 
The blackening may extend down the stalk 
and. in extreme cases, the whole of the 
shoot will he killed. Very often only one of 
the several stems in a hill shows symptoms, 
although sometimes all are affected. 

The circular spots on the leaves often 
show somewhat concentric markings if 
examined carefully, and these are not unlike 
the leaf spots produced by the target spot or 
early blight disease which is caused hv the 
fungus Altcrnaria solani. Target spot, how- 
ever, differs from spotted wilt in that the 
first leaves to show symptoms of target spot 
are the older leaves near the ground — that 
is, target spot progresses upwards from the 
base of the plant whereas spotted wilt 
appears first at the top of the plant. 

Most of the tubers on plants affected 
with spotted wilt will show symptoms but 
some of the smaller later- formed tubers 


may show evidence of infection in the form 
of blackened tissues, sometimes accompanied 
by a cracking of the skin, around the eyes. 

Disease is carried by Thrips. 

Spotted wilt is carried trom infected to 
healthy plants by thrips and it is known, in 
the case of the same disease on tomatoes, 
that dry seasons which favour thrips are 
those in which spotted wilt is of most conse- 
quence. The same appears to apply in the 
case of potatoes. 

The spotted wilt virus can infect a large 
number of plant species. The host range 



Fig. 1.— Spotf of Dead Tissue on Potato Leaves, 
caused by Spotted Wilt Virus. 
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includes vegetable and field crop plants such 
as tomatoes, potato, tobacco, pepper and 
lettuce, garden flowers such as dahlia, nas- 



Fig. 2. —Dead Tissue, showing Characteristic Concentric 
Rings formed by Spotted Wilt Virus on Potato Leaves- 

turtiuni, iceland poppy and zinnia, and many 
weeds. 

It is known that spotted wilt can be 
carried over in the tubers but it has been 
ihown* that only some of the tubers pro- 
duced by spotted wilt-affected plants carry 
the virus. Tubers which do carry the virus 
produce plants which usually die off within 
a few weeks of emergence from the ground. 
Some plants grown from infected tubers 
may survive two months or even longer, 
but the plants are always stunted. Some- 
times new shoots come out from the base 
of a shoot which has died off. These may 
be healthy at first but later they die like 
the main stem. 

Economic Importance of Spotted Wilt 
in Potatoes. 

The direct and indirect effect of spotted 
wilt in potatoes may be considered from 
three aspects, namely: — 

i. The direct effect of spotted wilt on the 
yield of tubers. 

* Norris, D. and Bald , J. G. Transmission of 
spotted wilt through potato tubers. Jour. Aust. 
Inst. Agr. Sci. g : 34-35* 1943- 
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2. The carry-over of the virus in potato 
tubers from one season to another, and its 
distribution by this means from one place 
to another. 

3. The effect of spotted wilt on our 
potato seed certification scheme. 

Observations to date in this country indi- 
cate that spotted wilt in potato crops grown 
for table purposes is not so serious economic- 
ally as it is in the case of tomatoes and 
lettuce. Even where the percentage of 
spotted wilt-affected potato plants is of the 
order of 30 to 50 per cent. — and some such 
cases were observed in the past season in 
the Orange-Millthorpe (Central Tablelands) 
district — it is doubtful whether the reduction 
in yield of tubers would exceed 10 to 15 
per cent. Yield reductions to this extent are 
quite serious enough but they are not com- 
parable with the losses of 50 to 100 per cent, 
sometimes encountered in tomato and lettuce 
crops. Jf seed tubers from a very severely 
diseased crop were used, it is possible that, 
under some circumstances, yield reduction 
could he much higher than those mentioned 
above. 



Fig. 3.— Leaf Spot# caused by the Fungus Altemaria 
iota t resemble the Lesions of Spotted Wilt. How. 
ever, they are usually larger, more angular and 
appear first on the Lower Leaver. Concentric 
Ring# may be present. 

[A tter Chupp 

As far as is known, spotted wilt is not 
carried in the true seed of any plants — that 
is, tomato seed or lettuce 9eed harvested 
from affected plants does not carry the 
spotted wilt virus. Infection of such crops 
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normally comes from other affected plants 
growing nearby. As spotted wilt is carried 
over in potato tubers, diseased tubers can 
serve as a source not only for the potato 
crop, but for other susceptible crops, such 
as tomatoes, grown nearby. 

.Potato crops submitted for certification 
which show more than a small percentage 
of spotted wilt, leaf roll, mosaic, witches 
broom, Fusarium wilt and off-type plants, 
are rejected for certification and the tubers 
cannot be sold as certified seed tubers with 
a blue label attached to the bag. The out- 
break of spotted wilt in Tableland crops this 
reason has resulted in many otherwise ex- 
cellent crops of potatoes being rejected for 
certification. There have been so many 
rejections this season that there will be less 
certified seed available than usual. 

Purchasers of seed potatoes who cannot 
obtain any certified seed will, in many cases, 


have no means of distinguishing between 
seed tubers from crops severely affected 
with spotted wilt and leaf roll and tubers 
from crops affected with spotted wilt 
and almost free from leaf roll. Further 
experience with spotted wilt may permit a 
higher tolerance in certification for this 
disease than imposed at present. 

It is not known whether the outbreak of 
spotted wilt in Tableland potato crops this 
season means that the virus has become 
permanently established in weeds in these 
potato growing areas, or merely that the 
unusually dry season has been particularly 
favourable to the insect vectors. It is hoped 
that the latter is the case, and that with a 
series of seasons of average rainfall, spotted 
wilt may revert to being only a minor 
disease of rare occurrence in these areas. 


Sclerotium Stem Rot 

Caused by Sclerotium Rolfsii. 

1'. J. Ma<;kk, D.Sc.Agr.. M.Sc., Chief Biologist. 


SUDDEN wilting and death of plants are usually 
caused by an attack on their roots or the base 
of the stem by certain parasitic soil-inhabiting 
fungi. Some such fungi merely cause a rot of 
the outer layers of the roots or stem, leading 
to a form of ringbarking; others actually invade 
the sap-conducting or vascular system and block 
the passages or produce in them toxic materials 
which may lead to wilting and death. 

There are a number of distinct types of 
soil-inhabiting fungi which can attack plants ; 

Rhizoctonia solani, Fusarium spp., Py- 
t hium spp.. Phytophthora spp., Sclerotium 
rolfsii, etc. The temperature of the soil and 
its moisture content determine to a large 
extent the parasitic activity of these fungi. 
Fven under conditions favourable to a 
specific fungus, it is usually found that it 
can attack only certain kinds of plants or 
even only susceptible varieties of a plant, but 
there are some soil-inhabiting parasitic fungi 
which are very omnivorous in their parasit- 
ism, being able to attack a wide range of 



Fig. 1. Base of the Stem ot an Antirrhinum Pl**.t 
* Sowing Spherical Sclerotia and White Mycelium 

of >cl rotium » o.f u. 
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different plant species. The fungus Sclero- 
tium rolfsii is a notable example of this 
group. 

During the summer months, when soil 
temperatures are high, Sclcrotium rolfsii can 
be very destructive in those soils to which it 
has been introduced. This is particularly so 
following periods of heavy rain or heavy 
irrigation, as a high moisture content of 
soil as well as warmth favours the develop- 
ment of this fungus. 

Sclcrotium rolfsii is a very well-known 
plant pathogen in tropical and subtropical 
countries, and it is becoming increasingly 
widespread in farms and gardens in New 
South Wales. In this State it has been 
recorded attacking such widely different 
plants as antirrhinum, bean, beet, carnation, 



fit. %• — Rhubarb Stalk# #howiag. at right, Profu## 
Wh it* Growth of scltro ium rolfsii, aid, at Uft, 
Spherical Rafting Bodies, or SeUiotlt, of 
the Futtguf. 

J»«f# *§* 


carrot, cauliflower, convolvulus, cotton, cow- 
pea, chrysanthemum, daphne, eggplant, fig, 
grasses, hydrangea, potato, rhubarb, rock- 
inelon, squash, sweet potato, tobacco, tomato, 
violet, watermelon, as well as apple, citrus 
and peach stocks. 

The type of disease caused by Sclcrotium 
rolfsii is characteristic and is easily recog- 
nised. The fungus first atacks the stem near 
soil level, soon developing a prominent white 
mycelium or cotton-wool-like growth on the 
outer layers of the stem. As the cells in 
this area are killed, the fungus invades the 
roots and the mycelium extends out into 
the surrounding soil. The lirst indication 
of the presence of the disease is wilting of 
the leaves o( the plant, which follows upon 
the ringbarking of the stem. Branches, 
leaves or fruits which touch the soil may be 
subject to independent invasion and rotting. 
The white mycelium of the fungus has a 
distinct radial habit of growth and as it 
matures it becomes dotted with white tufts 
which later develop into spherical resting 
bodies, or sclerotia, about the size of cab- 
bage seed. These are at first white, but 
later become brown. The early development 
of the characteristic spherical sclerotia and 
the dense mycelium of radial pattern allows 
this pathogen to be readily identified. 

Plants attacked by Sclcrotium rolfsii are 
nearly always killed, but it is a feature of 
the disease that not all plants in an apparent- 
ly uniformly infested area become infected. 
This is not regarded as being due to the 
individual resistance of the plants, but to 
local factors favouring infection. 

The disease is most troublesome in soils 
rich in decaying vegetable matter, such as 
fallen leaves, and it is thought that local 
variations in this regard determine many 
infections. The susceptibility of different 
host plants appears to be related too to the 
extent to which they shade the soil and in- 
crease local humidity, so that shade also may 
play a part in determining individual 
infections. 

Control Measures. 

The resting bodies or sclerotia serve to 
carry over the disease from one summer to 
the next, producing new growth when con- 
ditions again become favourable. This pro- 
vision for perennation makes Sclerotium 
rolfsii a particularly undesirable pathogen 
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Telephone: X 

BX 1641 SIU 

Rpl 

Telegrams : 

•MANGROVITE” 

Sydney. 

(Charles Ludowici. Managing Director) 
49 YORK STREET, (WYNYARD 
SQUAREi. SYDNEY. 


When you use 

□^MANGROVITE 

7 LEATHER BELTING 

Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special MangroviteTanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 


yjlanftowito flitting JftdL. 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 


Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Dd. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE 


(TOBACCO DUST) 
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POWERFUL GOOD NEWS ! 



You can now buy Cross — the power tractor does a better job— at lower cost 
Kerosine that farmers everywhere have with Cross. 

proved does maximum work per gallon a reminder ... use SHELL motor oil 

because it vaporizes completely— every for perfect lubrication in your tractor 

drop turns into maximum power. Your engine. 


H 


powi^nosimi 

A PRODUCT OP THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LTD. (Inc. In Gt. Britain) 
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and every effort should be made to exclude 
it from a farm or garden. Its most likely 
mode of entry is in introduced seedlings, 
soil or manure, and these should be given 
such scrutiny as is possible. 

Following an outbreak of sclerotium stem 
rot in beds of ornamental plants and vege- 
tables, some restrictions of the fungus may 
be obtained by drenching the soil at the base 
of infected plants with bluestone solution 
prepared by dissolving i lb. of bluestone in 
io gallons of water. 

Diseased plants should be destroyed by 
burning and never added to compost heaps. 
There is evidence that Sclerotium rolfsii is 
able to develop profusely in compost heaps 
leading to prolific production of sclerotia 
that may later be distributed throughout a 


garden. Attention to surface drainage of 
the land, wider spacing of plants and the 
use of supports for climbing plants and 
plants of straggling growth habit, are con- 
sidered as likely to assist in minimising 
losses from the disease in infested land. 

< hi land known to he infested with >cler- 
otia of the fungus, liberal use of sulphate 
of ammonia (dressings of 4 to 5 cwt. per 
acre ) has been claimed in overseas countries 
to reduce losses from the disease and in- 
crease yields. It has become the practice 
in some parts of the world to sow infested 
soils with wheat or barley during the autumn 
and winter. This rotational cropping has 
been shown to result in a falling-off* in the 
amount of disease carried over from sum- 
mer to summer. 


The Farm Home — continued from page 259. 


Dissolve jelly crystals in hot water. 
When quite cool, but not set, whisk till light 
and frothy. Fold in the apple pulp and 
custard or cream. Colour if desired and 
pour into a mould to set. Serve with 
custard or cream. 

Apple Gingerbread . — 

10 oz. plain flour, 
i teaspoon bicarbonate of soda. 

4 oz. butter or margarine. 

4 oz. brown sugar. 

4 tablespoons golden syrup. 

1 egg. 

1 cup apple pulp. 

1 dessertspoon ground ginger. 

1 oz. mixed peel, 
i teaspoon spice. 

Rub butter into sifted dry ingredients, 
add sugar and peel. Combine beaten egg, 
golden syrup, apple sauce and add to the 


other ingredients. Mix lightly and pour 
into a greased shallow cake tin. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven 30 to 40 minutes 
according to depth of cake. Ice with lemon 
flavoured icing when cool. 

Apple Cornflake Tart . — 

4 cups cornflakes. 

2 tablespoons sugar. 

4 tablespoons melted butter. 

Sweetened apple pulp. 

C rush the cornflakes finely — should make 
one cup. Place in a basin with the sugar, 
add melted butter and mix well. Press this 
mixture firmly into the shape of the tart 
plate. Chill till quite firm or if preferred, 
crisp in a moderately hot oven 7 to 10 
minutes. Cool and fill with the apple pulp. 
Decorate the top as required; e.g ., whipped 
cream, chopped nuts, coconut or just a 
sprinkle of cinnamon. 
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The Cadelle Beetle ( Tenebroides mauritanicus). 

THE CADELLE BEETLE is a cosmopolitan pest of various grains and grain products, 
and its occurrence in New South Wales was first recorded in 1898, although it was 
probably here before that time. It is found in mills, granaries, storehouses, etc., usually 
in association with other pests of stored grain and foodstuffs. 


These insects prefer dark situations, and 
are to be found beneath or between sacks or 
other containers in which their food 
materials are stored, so that unless they are 
disturbed they are not readily detected. 
Both larvae and adults are restless feeders 
and move about, feeding here and there. 

The adults are predaceous as well as 
granivorous, and will devour the larvae of 
other grain insects, and even those of their 
own species. The larvae, however, are not 
known to be predaceous, but feed on a great 
variety of cereal products, grains (including 
wheat, maize, barley, etc.), and also on 
biscuits, bread, nuts, dried fruits and vege- 
tables, etc. The kind of food eaten has a 
marked influence on the rate of growth of 
the larvae. 

Where various grains are attacked, both 
larvae and adults prefer to feed on the 
* ‘germs,” and may move from grain to 
grain, thus damaging considerable quantities. 
The larvae may eat out all the inside of the 
softer parts of maize or wheat grains, leav- 
ing only a thin shell. 

Sealed packets and cartons of various 
foodstuffs are normally free from attack by 
grain insects, but both the larvae and adults 
of the cadelle may eat through these 
containers and thus permit the entry of other 
injurious insects. 

Description and Life-History. 

The adult beetle, which measures about 
34 inch in length, is shiny, and dark reddish- 
brown or black. It is elongate-oblong in 
outline and somewhat flattened. 


The adults are long-lived and many have 
been recorded to live for more than a year. 
Kgg-laying may begin about two weeks after 
the insects become adult, and may continue 
over a long period. An individual female 
is capable of laying about 900 eggs. 



The Cadelle Beetle. 


The eggs, which measure slightly more 
than 1/25 inch in length, are spindle shaped 
and opaque milky-white. They may be 
deposited either loosely or in clusters, in 
ground cereals or other materials, or may 
he placed in batches in crevices or grooves, 
in floor cracks or under loose flaps of 
packets or through the fabric of containers. 
Where the eggs are laid in batches, they are 
placed side by side, the average number in 
a batch being about twenty-five. The incu- 
bation period varies according to tempera- 
ture, and may occupy from one to more 
than two weeks. 
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The minute young larva, which emerges 
through one end of the egg shell, is almost 
transparent. The fully-fed larva measures 
about Ti inch in length, and is whitish, 
elongate and somewhat flattened. It has a 
soft-skinned body, the head is dark and the 
first segment behind the head bears a dark 
chitinous shield. The tip of the abdomen 
bears a pair of characteristic, dark, pointed 
processes or pseudocerci. The larvae, when 
fully- fed, may travel considerable distances, 
and bore into soft wood or other materials 
to form a small chamber in which to enter 
their pupal or chrysalis stage. They may 
construct their pupal cells out of pieces of 
grain or debris cemented together with 
larval secretions, or may pupate in crevices 
or holes in bins, etc. Jo consequence of 
the wandering habits of the larvae at this 
period, many other stored products, not used 
as food by the larvae, may be entered, and, 
frequently, considerably damaged. 

Where suitable food is available, the 
larva may change into a pupa in from three 
to seven months. Under unfavourable con- 
ditions a larva has been found to live for 
more than three years. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about Ms inch in length, is of a uniform, 
pale-creamy colour, the legs and developing 
wings being readily seen. The prepupal 
period in the cell lasts for about nine days 
and the pupal period from about eight days 
to a month. 

The winter months are usually passed in 
either the adult or larval stages, and in cold 
climates the adults are more abundant 
during the late spring and early summer. 

The life-cycle from egg to adult, com- 
pleted during a single season, may be from 
about nine to nineteen weeks, but where the 
larva hibernates, the period may be from 
about thirty-nine to fifty-nine weeks. 
Under favourable conditions there may be 
two generations a year. 

Control. 

Both the larvae and adults are very 
resistant to starvation and are able to survive 
for considerable periods without food. 

The eggs and pupae are readily killed by 
low temperatures, but the larvae and adults 
are very resistant and have been found to 
survive for several weeks at a temperature 
of 15 to 20 deg. Fahr. 


Thorough cleanliness is essential where 
foodstuffs arc handled or stored. All 
accumulations of dust from food products, 
waste materials, grains and such-like sub- 
stances, should be kept off floors, benches, 
etc., as deposits of these left lying about 
may serve as breeding grounds for cadelle 
beetles and various other pests. 



E gga of the Cadelle Beetle, enlarged about 10 times. 

[After Back and Cotton. 


( Kving to the habits of the larvae, of 
burrowing into the wood of floors, bins, 
partitions or into crevices, etc., when making 
their pupal cells, fresh insect- free materials 
may readily become infected if stored in 
places which have previously contained 
infested materials. 

i lardwood should be used in preference to 
softwoods for the construction of bins or 
other containers, and the timbers should be 
closely- fitted. Any materials stored in them 
should be inspected at intervals for the 
presence of insects. The use of concrete 
bins for storage is one of the best means of 
preventing the rapid infestation of fresh 
materials. 

Fumigation with carbon bisulphide or 
hydrocyanic acid gas may he resorted to for 
their control. Heating materials to a 
temperature of 120 to 130 deg. Fahr., for 
at least one hour will also kill all the insects 
present. 

W here storage receptacles can be made 
gas-tight, carbon bisulphide is used at the 
rate of 3 lb. (approximately 3 pints) to 
rverv 1,000 cubic feet they will hold, no 
notice being taken of the actual amount of 
materials within. A silo or shed that holds 
1,000 bushels of grain when full would have 
an air space of approximately 1,300 cubic 
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feet. For smaller containers the dosage will 
be in proportion. The liquid may be poured 
into a shallow tray on top of the materials 
or on to bags placed on top. 



Larva and Pupa of the Cadelle Beetle. 

[A jUf Back and Cotton . 


The gas, given off, which is heavier than 
air, should be allowed to act for twenty- 
four hours or longer. Where grain is 
required for seed purposes, the twenty-four 


hours should not be exceeded. After fumi- 
gation, the container or silo should be opened 
up to allow the fumes to escape. 

Carbon bisulphide has the disadvantage of 
being higly inflammable and explosive, and 
to overcome this, non-inflammable carbon 
bisulphide mixtures, and mixtures of ethy- 
lene oxide and carbon bisulphide and mix- 
tures of ethylene oxide and carbon-dioxide, 
ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride 
have been prepared. 

I fydrocyanic acid gas is effective in killing 
all stages of the beetle that may be exposed 
to it, but under ordinary fumigation this, 
gas does not penetrate bulk materials to kill 
the insects within. 

Warning. — Where carbon bisulphide is 
used, no light or fire of any description 
(pipes, cigarettes, fires or embers, radiators, 
stoves, etc.), must be allowed in or near 
sheds or buildings during the process of 
fumigation. The precaution should also be 
taken to cut off the electric current. Hot 
steam pipes have been known to cause 
explosion of this gas, and steam therefore 
should be cut off and the pipes allowed to 
cool before proceeding with fumigation. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas is one of the most 
poisonous gases known and fumigation with 
it should only be carried out by an 
experienced operator. 


The White Cedar Moth. 

( Lymantria reducta). 


DURING February and March the caterpillars 
of this moth occurred in large numbers on white 
cedar trees ( Melia azedarach ), in various 
districts, and in some instances completely 
defoliated them. Some persons were concerned 
with the possibility of other plants being 
attacked, bnt there appears to be no record of 
other than white cedars being damaged. 

Fully-fed larvae, wandering in search of 
a place in which to spin their cocoons, were 
also reported to be entering dwellings in the 
vicinity of infested trees. 

The larva or caterpillar, which may 
measure up to i Yi inches in length, is of a 
general dark-brown colour. The head is 
yellow, with darker markings in front, and 
the body is covered with long, grey and 
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black hairs which cause irritation and 
inflammation of the skin to some persons 
when handling them. 

During the day the caterpillars are usually 
to be found massed together about the base 
of the tree or a little way up the trunk. At 
night they climb up the tree to feed upon 
the foliage. 

When fully- fed the caterpillars spin 
flimsy cocoons of silken strands, mixed with 
hairs from their bodies, either about the 
base of the tree, or amongst dead leaves, 
etc. on the ground. It is at this time that 
the larvae may enter buildings, 

J he pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about -> 4 inch in length, is brown, and hears 
a number of hairs. These hairs cover the 
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D. D. T. 


( d ichloro — d ipheny 1 e — trichl orethane ) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2[% actual Nicotine.) , 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VFCmETABLE DUSTS 
A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


► 1 b.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

► DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

► PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

► OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY UNES. 

► INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

► BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

► TURN TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

► MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

► SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

► SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS. 04 10*. Od. 
FRICES. F.O.R, F.O.B., SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


*PHONEt M 3446. 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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from your crops by using 

LANE’S “NOSCO” DUSTS 


# To Destroy Leaf-Eating and Sucking 
Insects on Cabbages & Cauliflowers : 


"NO-V ERM" D.D.T. DUS T 

* And on Tomatoes, to control both 
Insect Pests and Fungi Diseases : 

“NOSC O” TOMATO DUST No. 1 

Included in the extensive range of 
Lane’s Dusts and Sprays are insecti- 
cides to control insect pests of every 
kind. 

• For full information about these preparations and for complete instructions regarding 
their use, write for a copy of Lane's Modern Spraying and Dusting Chart. 


LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY 
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upper surface of the head and thorax, and 
encircle the abdominal segments. 

The moths, which have a wing expanse 
of about J l /.\ inches, are light grevish-brown 
in colour. They occur in the Sydney 
district during late summer. 

Control. 

These caterpillars may be controlled by 
spraying the foliage with arsenate of lead 
at the rate of : — arsenate of lead powder, 3 
oz. ; water, 5 gallons. 

Where trees are known to have been 
infested the previous season, a watch should 
be kept for the first signs of foliage infes- 
tation. A spray applied at this time will 
prevent defoliation of the* tree. 


Where the larvae are found about the 
base of the tree, they may be swept up and 
destroyed, or may be sprayed with a contact 



The White Cedar Moth, about Twice Actual Size. 


spray such as kerosene emulsion or a 
pyrethrum-kcrosene fly spray. 


Praying Mantids. 

( Mantidae.) 


THIS group of beneficial insects is well repres- 
ented in New South Wales; but usually, on 
account of their protective colouration, they are 
difficult to find when at rest. 

Mantids feed upon flies, moths, grass- 
hoppers, etc., and as their food includes 
many injurious insects, they must he 
regarded as beneficial to man, and neither 
they nor their egg capsules should be 
destroyed. 

Mantids are sometimes mistakenly thought 
by some to be stick insects ( Phasmatidae ) 
which feed upon the foliage of various 
forest trees, but an examination of the 
remarkable forelegs of the mantids will 
readily distinguish these beneficial insects 
from the injurious foliage-eaters. 

They have a slender body, an elongate 
prothorax and a very mobile head with 
prominent eyes that assist in their search 
for prey. The head, seen from the front, 
is more or less triangular in outline. Their 
forelegs are very strong and heavily spined, 
and are specialized for seizing and holding 
other insects while devouring them. 

When at rest they stand high on their 
slender middle and hind legs, the forelegs 
being usually held closely folded beneath 
the prothorax ready to be quickly thrust 
out to seize an unwary insect. 

Two of the larger species, most frequently 
observed, are the slender green mantid, 



Adult Female of the Large Brown Mantid and its 
Egg Capaule. 
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Tcnodcra australasiac , which measures about 
2/2 inches in length when mature, and the 
more thickset brown species, Archimantis 
latistylus , which measures anout 4 incites in 
length when adult. The males of both these 
species are more slender than the females, 
and have well-developed membranous hind- 
wings which, when at rest, fold flat along 
the back and lie hidden beneath the tougher 
tegmina or wing-covers. In the females the 
w r ings are reduced in size and not adapted 
for flight. 



Adu<t of the Broad-shouldered Mantid. 

Egg capsule and young mantid on the right enlarged 
about twice actual size. 


The eggs of both the above species are 
laid in a group attached to a twig or other 
object, and enclosed within a mass of foamy 
substance, secreted by the female, which 
dries to form a large capsule with a froth- 
like papery covering. As many as 2x5 
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young mantids have been recorded to hatch 
from one egg capsule. 

The habits and food of the young mantids 
are similar to the adults. They grow by a 
series of moults, the wings appearing as 
small “wingbuds,” which increase in size 
at each moult until they reach the winged 
adult stage. 

Another species, which is not uncommon, 
i.s the ‘‘broad-shouldered” mantid, Orthodcra 
ministralis, a light green insect which 
measures about i l / 2 inches in length when 
mature. This species can fly quite well, 
but seldom does so, preferring to crawl 
around on plants in search of its prey. The 
egg capsule of this species, which is greyish- 
brown. is narrow and elongate and may 
often be seen attached to the bark of trees 
or on fences, stones, etc. 

Some species of mantids are ground- 
frequenting forms. 

At times, mantid eggs are attacked by 
small chalcid wasps, which, bv means of 
their long ovipositors, penetrate through 
the protective papery covering of the capsule 
and deposit their eggs within those of the 
mantid. The wasp larvae develop within, 
and later, after passing through their pupal 
or chrysalis stage, become adult wasps which 
gnaw their way out through the papery 
covering leaving small circular exit holes 
in the capsule. 


Some Important Considerations in Tank Sinking. 


If there is much of a fall in the land, tanks 
should be made long and narrow across the fall. 
If the length were made parallel with the fall the 
water would reach the surface at the lower end 
while it was still very low at the upper end, and 
consequently much of the storage capacity would 
be lost. Where the site is level, a square tank is 
the most suitable. ^ 

Very steep sides are soon trodden down, mud 
and clay fall in. and the shape of the excavation 
is spoiled. This applies to tanks that are not 
fenced in and to which stock are allowed access 
all round. Sheep only should be watered at 
these, and the slopes should not be less than 3 
to 1. 

All excavations intended to be used for large 
stock should be fenced in, and access given at one 
side only, which is generally termed the roadway. 
This should have a grade of from 4 to I to 5 
to 1, and should be corduroyed or stone-pitched — 
the latter is more lasting and safer in every way. 
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T his can he done by making an excavation 7 to 
8 inches deep, filling in with large stones placed 
on edge, all interstices being tightly wedged with 
small stones to an even surface and then blinded 
with gravel a few inches deep. 

The desirability of sinking tanks of adequate 
capacity and of good depth cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Too often one sees tanks which could 
best be described as “pot holes.” They might serve 
as suitable watering places, but only provided 
adequate rains are consistently received. During 
dry spells they rapidly dry out and become useless. 
A 2,000-yard tank should be the minimum excava- 
tion, except in very rare cases. 

The departmental pamphlet (“Sinking of Tanks 
and Dams”) from which the foregoing paragraphs 
ar . e taken h obtainable free on application to the 
Division of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 
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Rucide spraying gives longer 

protection . . . 

saves time and expense . . . 


RuCIDE releases the full pest-killing 
power of DDT in its most economical 
and effective form. Free from all sol- 
vents as used in emulsion bases, it is 
absolutely harmless to foliage. It con- 
tains a spreader that 
ensures ultra-fine dis- 
persion and unsurpassed 
wetting quality. Rucide 
gives a highly active 
pest-destroying film that 
lasts longer and does 
not wash off or blow 
away as sometimes hap- 
pens with dusts and 
wettable powders. Max- 
imum coverage is 
guaranteed. 

1 lb. RUCIDE with 50 gallons of water gwes a 0.1% DDT Solution 

for the control of : — 

RUTHERGLEN BUG. PUMPKIN BEETLE. TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH, 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE. WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. POTATO MOTH. CODLIN 
MOTH. CABBAGE MOTH GREEN CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER APHIDS, GREEN VEGETABLE 
BUG. BLACK PEACH APHID. GREEN PEACH APHID TOMATO JASSID OR LEAFHOPPER, BEAN 
AND PEA CATERPILLAR. ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH. GLADIOLUS THRIP. AND MANY OTHER PESTS 

Packed in * lb., 1 lb., 5 tb. and 15 1b. tins 
and 56 lb. palls. 




50% P. P’-ISOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 


TAUBMANS LIMITED, Chemical Products ST. Peters, N.S.W. 
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Why I bank at the “Wales” 



Running a property is not easy. It is made worse by 
the uncertainties of the weather, pests and unstable 
prices. Some of these are local factors which only 
local people fully understand. 

So one reason why I bank at the “Wales” is because 
there is a branch right here in the district. The 
Manager knows the district and understands my needs. 

Another reason is that I like the friendly atmosphere 
and speedy service of the “Wales”. It is a pleasure 
to do business with them. 

Take my advice: if you have any financial problems , 
talk them over with the “Wales” Manager. lt*s a 
free service and may save you much unnecessary 
worry. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

i « c « i » * ' « t • J '* N«» Sottfc W . I . , with I I ■ I t • d liabilitt 


X 117a 
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The Competition Pen* at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Poultry Notes. 

May, 1947. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


Comments on the 1946-47 Egg-laying Competition at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


One of the most pleasing features in the 
results of the laying test just concluded is the 
improvement in the general average produc- 
tion from 195.17 eggs per hen last year to 
204.4 this year. This is all the more satis- 
factory, considering that several changes had 
to be made in the ration fed owing to the 
shortage of foodstuffs. 

Breed Averages. 

The highest average for any breed (216.33 
eggs per hen) was put up by the one pen of 
Anconas. This was followed by Australorps 
with kn average of 207.81 and White Leg- 
horns with 204.31 ; Langshans 202.05 and 
Rhode Island Reds 183.67. 

Egg Weights. 

There was an improvement in weight of 
eggs this year compared with last year, as 
shown hereunder : — 

1946-47. 

Individuals, Groups. 

No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 

Light Breeds 26 — 7.2 10 = 6.6 

Heavy Breeds 18 =* 10.0 5 = *6.6 
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1945-46. 

Individuals. Groups . 

No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 

Light Breeds 38 = 10.3 15 = 25 

Heavy Breeds 32 = 18.0 10 = 33 

Mortality. 

There was practically no difference in 
mortality as compared with last year, the 
figures being 8.3 per cent, this year and 
8.5 per cent, last year. This figure is much 
lower than is the case in many overseas 
competitions and is about the level expected 
amongst well-managed flocks of pullets on 
commercial farms. 

Chief Prize Winners. 

The major prizes went tq Messrs. C. A. 
Clark and Son who won the Grand Cham- 
pion Prize for highest market value of eggs, 
the Golden Egg for quality and production, 
also prizes for the highest group score in 
the competition and the highest individual 
score in heavy breeds as well as several 
other prizes. 
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Although Messrs. Clark and Son have 
heen amongst the prize winners before, this 
is the first occasion on which they have 
carried off the most coveted trophies, and as 
their pen of birds led almost from the 
beginning of the test the win is well merited. 

Both the Grand Champion and Golden 
Egg consolation trophies went to Mr. W. F. 
Argali, whose pen of birds laid 1,439 eggs, 
having a market value of £9 is., and scored 
91.9 points for quality and production. 


Fall Report of Egg-laying Competition. 

/•I'LL details of the 1946-47 Hawkesbury j 
Agricultural College Egg-laying Com- ; 
petition are available in leaflet form and j 
zeill be supplied on application to the j 
/ department of Agriculture, Box 26 a, | 

(i.P.O., Sydney. j 


Financial Side of the Competition. 

'File figures show that the gross return 
per hen over the whole competition was 
2()s 3d., and after deducting cost of feed 
( 9s. 5d.) based on Sydney prices plus 10s. 
per ton delivery, the net return is 16s. iod. 
per bird, which is practically the same as 
last year. This, however, should not be 
taken as applicable to commercial farms, as 
the birds in the competition are all pullets 



One of the Groniy o f^ ftThiuJLc yhorna entered 

Tbit group woo the Grand Champion Consolation and the 
Golden Egg Consolation Trophies. 
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Three of Mew re. C. A. Clark and Son's Group 
of Australorps. 

Winners of the Grand Champion and the Golden Egg, 
also prizes for the highest group score in the compe- 
tition, the highest ^individual score in heavy breeds 
and several other prizes. 

The ben in the centre put up the highest individual 
•cera ta heavy breeds. 


race 27S 
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White Leghorn of the Group entered by 
Winableford Poultry Farm. 

This group won the James Hadlington Commemoration 
Medal. 



One of the Group of Auatralorpt, owned by 
Meaari. Campbell and Kinaiah, which won 
the D. R. Dove Memorial Prise— Awarded 
under the same Conditions aa the James 
Hadlington Commemoration Medal. 
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and production is considerably higher than 
from commercial flocks. Moreover, most 
commercial farmers have had to pay much 



Mr. L. Heathfield's White Leghorn Hen. which 
won the Prize for the Highest Individual 3tore 
in the Light Breed Section. 


higher rates for all foodstuffs, which, it is 
estimated, would increase the cost of feed- 
ing to ios. lod. per bird. 

On the basis of flocks laying an average 
of twelve dozen eggs per hen per annum, 
which is accepted as a fair production from 
liens and pullets, the return per hen would 
be lower than in the competition and would 
not exceed 17s. 6d. After deducting ios. 
lod. for cost of feed, this reduces the return 
to 6s. 8d. per bird as compared with 8s. 9d. 
last year. 


Write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A G.P.O., Sydney, for copy of folder 
telling of the free services available from 
the Department and how you can obtain 
those services. 


Hold t 
AH You 

Seal VICTORY with BONDS vl 

I Buy 

AH You 

Have! 


1 Can! 
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HORSE POWER 

ENGINES 


HANDY FOR 101 USES ON FARM, ORCHARD 

AND STATION 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY IN HORIZONTAL 

OR VERTICAL MODELS 


• ECONOMICAL 



• EFFICIENT 


• DEPENDABLE 


-> LONG LASTING 


2 h.p. HORIZONTAL MODEL £48 6/- 

BUZACOTT ENGINES ARE 
ALL AUSTRALIAN 
MADE 

They may be operated on Kerosene 
or Petrol and are suitable for a 
wide variety of jobs on 
the farm. 

FOR MILKING MACHINES 
POWER SPRAYERS 

CRUTCHING PLANTS 
PUMPING UNITS 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

u/UEAT roAncsc VERTICAL ENGINE £52/12/6 

WHEAT GRADERS Hopper Cooled 2 h p 

PRICES, f.o.i SYDNEY 

BUZ ACOTT-W OLS ELE Y PTY. LTD. 



Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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STEAM BOILER 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stp-'d up to every test. It is safe, and the JACKO is constructed, 
as ever, like a battleship, made for hard wear and, above all, for economy of 
operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don't believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the " Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATING T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists. 

SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 


SHEEP and 
CATTLE OWNERS! 


We can now supply . . . 

immediately: — 

New Earmarkers for Sheep and 
Cattle 


Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 


W. ]N0. BIKER ES 

3 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914) 

Sine* which date assets exceeding thirty* 
seven million pounds in value have been 
edminlstered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
®*y he obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
-accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered 

Andersou, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Yathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview, 44 Camden. 

•Campbell, D., “ Htllangrove,” Wambcral, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar, 44 Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingah. 

Foley, J. B., Gundunmba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

•Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

•Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

•Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Herds Other than 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

•Call an Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Stud Herds. 

Holland, A. L. f Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Nemingah State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot.” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” WoKeley Park. 

White, A. N , Blakenev Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., 44 Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

I.idcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
The requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Rsflittrsd Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong, K. A., " Heathfield,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

•Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrs hires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for 


Boys, 


Mittagong (A.l.S.) 

Dixson, R. C. “ Elwatan," Castle Hill (Jerseys; 

Fair bairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns)] 
Yarrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.l.S.) 1 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen -Angus).. 

Hann, O., 44 Bomerah," Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys).. 

Hioks Bros., “Meryla,” Culcalrn 

Hill, B. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrs hires) 

Kilten, B. L., Pine Park, MumbU 

McEachern, H.. “ Nundjf , 44 Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

HcSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef! 

Shortborns) 

■Martin Bros./* Narooma," Urana-road, Wagga (J 
Havua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, vis Richmond (jerseys) 
!*ew England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)...; 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Snort- 

R».S. , Calool, Culcaim 

JReid, D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forrest (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., 44 Nareogullsu," Vast (Aberdeen- Angus) .. 

JRlverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, D. H. 44 TuranvUle,” Scone (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 


Number 
in herd. 


II 

55 

51 

S3 

*73 

4 * 

167 

35 

106 

63 

96 

53 

60 

62 

93 

117 
I ox 
46 

zoo 

80 

34 

37* 

76 

* *4 


Owner and Address. 


St. Joieph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquari*, via Morisset ... 

Scott, A. W., ** Milong," Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef] 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen -Angus).. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., 44 Strathdoon," Wolaeiey Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitflaw, L. A., ** Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., 44 Boxlands," Burdett, via Canowindra 

(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Othar than Raglstarad Stud Hard*. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, 44 Abington, 44 Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, 44 Yaralla 4 ' 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway. A. E„ Cobargo 


Number 
in herd. 


9 

474 

169 

1x8 

170 
47 

37 

152 

79 

no 

b4 

19 

49 

47 

34 

4« 

63 

9 

30 

61 
73 

94 

57 

62 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
•cheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Berry Training? Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) ... 
Bradley, H. r ., “ Nardoo,” Ashford ] 

lnverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., " Dunmallard,” Feri 

Road, lnverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., "Kapunda,” Rob Ro> 

verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late E., '* Austral Park,* 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph 

Minto 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverel 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixson, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys 

Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School 

Nemingab (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverel 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J.. “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Harm, 6., Bomerah, Barrington 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield 

(Ayrcshires) .. 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen* Angus) 

Kiilen, E. L. 4? Plne Park,” Mumbil (Beei 

Shorthorns) 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., "Narooma,” Urana Road, 


Wagga (Jerseys) 
ravuaSti 


Navua S tud Farm, Grose Wold, vi a Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., 44 Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Reid, D. B., 44 Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A, W., 44 Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., “Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 1 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 
Wafiaga Lake Aboriginal Station 
Weatherlake. J., 44 Bransome,” Camden ...i 
White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen* 

Angus 

WoHongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yaoco ... 
Young, A., 14 Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


Numbei 

Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 

120 

29/11/47 

40 

13/4/47 

39 

21/7/47 

X2I 

30/6/47 

94 

7/1 / 49 


x 5/7/47 

5 

56 

33/7/47 

5/7/47 

64 

17 

173 

59 


44 

*8/8/47 

167 

24/5/48 

X07 

XX/4/47 

44 

55 

2I/X/48 

8/8/47 

103 

24/2/48 

53 

13/8/48 

237 

30/XX/47 

68 

98 

64 

10/10)48 1 
26/4/47 

73 

22/2/47 

127 

X4/9/48 

X20 

8/10/47 

46 

18/3/47 1 

53 

20/12/47 

90 

12 / Ilf 40 

86 

12/2/47 

6x 

xi3 

83/11/4 7 
X6/8/47 

XX4 

x/6/47 

167 

21/2/48 

170 

58 

*9 

5 

21 / 2 / 4 * 

3/3/4« 

29/4/47 

X4/3/48 

300 

1X0 

74 

20/4/47 

X6/3/47 

*8/3/48 

17 

*0/3/49 


Owner and Address. 


Hards Othar than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong .. 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., 44 Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp 

bell town 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N,, Montrose, Armidale (late New! 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, lnverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm| 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., lnverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, "Abington,” Armidale] 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley] 
Friselle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, lnverell 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., 44 Monkittee," Braidwood 

Hannaford, A , Braid wood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, lnverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Loit, J. H., " Bellevue,” Rob Roy, lnverell 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental] 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental| 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

McGufficke, J. O., 44 Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 

lnverell 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., 44 Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 
lnverell 

Murray, J. A., 44 The Willows." Keiraville 
New England University College, Armidale 
O’Brien, O. 44 Mount View,” lnverell 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, lnverell] 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital .. 

Reid, G. T., 44 Narrengullen,” Yass 

Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 

wellbrook 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John's College, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View,” Fig Twe .... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., 44 Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weatherlake, J., 44 Bransome,” Camden 
Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

W Muswelh*c^’ N ° 4 Dalry ’ Ka 7 u 8 a 
William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., 44 Blytheswood,” 

Exeter 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number! 

Tested. 


53 

19 

100 

53 

18 

197 

33 

31 

20 

39 

122 

35 

63 

25 

134 

4 

7 

23 


53 

80 

3 

41 

43 

30 
63 

57 

70 

33 

34 

51 

31 

\l 

2Q 

*25 

24 

375 

78 

24 

II 

9 

40 

xo 

33 

*3 

53 

26 

«3 

7 

87 

94 

66 

54 

65 

x6« 


Expiry 

Date. 


26/6/47 

29/4/47 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

14/12/47 

12/7/47 

30/2/47 

8/6/47 

25/2/4^ 

39/8/48 

ai/3/4* 

9/7/47 

34/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

7/11/47 

27/6/47 

29/4/47 

6/2/48 

10/4/47 

4/2/49 

5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

*5/4/48 

26/7/47 

2/11/47 

3/*/48 

25/6/47 

33/5/47 

WaI 

9/2/47 

2$$ 

a/ , 9l , 4 l 

x 3/7/4 8 

3/7/47 

7/7/47 

30/3/47 

ix/6/47 

4/6/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

3°/xx/47 

io/a/48 

21/3/48 

20/3/47 

14/3/48 

8/10/47 

8/XO/47 

8/10/48 

10/6/47 

36/3/49 

36/4/47 
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Does a Cou/ care if she's DIRTY ? 

She doesn't, Son — but i do. Careless hygiene in the dairy 
leaves breeding grounds for bacteria — Mastitis for instance — 
so a good dairyman follows this simple routine for complete 
herd protection. Before milking he washes the cows' teats in 
clean soapy water, dries them, and dips them in a solution of 
Sodium Hypochlorite or "Zanic'’ Steriliser "C". It keeps 
Mastitis DOWN. Easy to use, non-poisonous Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite or "Zanic" Steriliser "C" is your best guarantee of 
a dairy and equipment free from infective bacteria. 

Use f.C.f. Chlorine Sterilisers 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

Solution or 

“ZANIC” STERILISER “C” 

Powde r 

Contact your Buttor Factory or usual supplier 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept thereis 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Quean beyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Horse-breeding Act Suspended. 


The Horse-breeding Act. 1040, has been suspended 
until 1st February, 1048. 

Up to 1st February, 1947, provisions of this Act 
requiring owners of stallions to notify the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the event of transfer, 
castration or death of any stallion have been en- 


forced, although other sections of the Act have 
been suspended since 1942. 

All provisions of tile Act have now been sus- 
pended until February next, which means that 
stallion owners are not required to advise of trans- 
fer, etc., as mentioned above. 


Manurial Value of Sewerage Sludge. 


Although analyses of dry sewerage sludge from 
several New South Wales towns show consider- 
able variation, it may he said that sludge has the 
following average composition : — 


Per cent. 

Moisture 7.0 

Organic matter 35.0 

Mineral matter 52.5 

Nitrogen 3.0 

Phosphoric acid (P a O*) 2.0 

Potash (KaO) 0.5 

On these figures one ton of average sludge 
would contain the following weights of material : — 

lb. 

Moisture 1 56.8 

Organic matter* 784.0 

Mineral matter ( ash ) 1,176.0 

N itrogen 67.2 

Phosphoric acid < !*»(');, ) 44.8 

Potash ( K a O ) 11.2 


T he organic matter in sludge is relatively rich 
in nitrogen but unfortunately only about one- 
third of the sludge is organic matter. Mineral 
matter constitutes at least half the weight of 
sludge. Jt is chiefly inert material with very 
little manurial value. 

The phosphoric acid in one ton of sludge is 
approximately equal to that contained in 250 lb. of 
t 8 per cent, superphosphate. The phosphoric acid 
is not water soluble and it is doubtful whether 
it is readily available to plants. 

Sludge is usually very acid and this condition 
can he remedied by mixing about 56 lb, of ground 
limestone or. better still, dolomite, with each ton 
nf finely ground sludge. Sludge usually occurs 
in a coarse lumpy form. The material is tough 
and is difficult to reduce to a fine state of division. 

— E. Griffiths, Chief Chemist. 


% 

Importance of Paving and Draining Dairy Yards and Approaches. 


Dairy yards and their approaches and exits should 
be heavily stoned in order that a foundation may 
be obtained which will not break up in wet 
weather and become a bog, or in dry weather 
create clouds of dust that are both a nuisance and 
a menace. Large stones should be laid down first, 
and on top of these finer metals or coarse river 
bed gravel and pebbles, The bigger stones are 
necessary for a foundation, because after heavy 
rain small material is trampled into the soil and 
sinks out of sight, permitting the surface to be- 
come a quagmire. 

Where cattle pass through gateways there is 
always a crush and a rush, and it is therefore 
important that such approaches and exits should 
be dealt with just as carefully as the yards them- 


selves. The surfaces of all yards and approaches 
require to be graded to facilitate drainage, and 
should he kept even, in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of holes that will contain water. On flat 
country it may he necessary to provide under- 
ground drains ; that is, trenches dug to a depth 
of 2 feet and, say, 1 foot wide, and graded to 
permit the soakage to get away. Filled with stones 
and rubble, they serve the purpose admirably. 

Yards and approaches require constant care, 
as they are continually being worn by the cattle 
passing over them. If allowed to fall into dis- 
repair they soon become in a very bad condition, 
necessitating a large expenditure of timq and 
labour to bring them back to a satisfactory state 
again. 
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Comparative Merits of Cavendish and Viemama Bananas. 


Many inquiries are received by the Department 
every banana planting season as to whether the 
Cavendish variety or an intermediate variety such 
as Williams Hybrdi, Mons Marie or Viemama 
(all more or less alike) is the best variety to 
grow. 

To decide this important point, the Division of 
Horticulture tested out the Viemama variety 
against Cavendish, the standard commercial 
variety, for a number of years under comparable 
conditions at the Duratibah Experimental Plot, 
near Murwillumbah, an area under the direction 
of the Department but financed by the Banana 
Growers’ Federation. Field production records 
were kept, including such particulars as the number 


of bunches harvested, weight of bunches, weight 
of stalks, and weights of culled fruit and market- 
able bananas. 

Over 700 bunches of both varieties were 
recorded. The average weight of the Cavendish 
bunches was 40.41 lb. and that of the Viemama 
bunches 39.76 lb. The Cavendish stalks averaged 
3.6 lb. and the Viemama stalks 3.53 lb. 

There was less cull fruit per bunch with 
Viemama, the amount being .7 lb. as against .95 
lb. with Cavendish. Slightly more marketable 
fruit was packed from Cavendish bunches, which 
averaged 35.86 lb. as against 35.53 lb. for Viemama 
bunches. 


Renovation of Paspalum Pastures 


Farmeps contemplating top-dressing paspalum 
pastures this autumn would be well advised to 
carry out a vigorous mechanical treatment to cor- 
rect the sod-bound condition of the paspalum 
before applying the fertiliser. Only in this way 
can maximum results be obtained. 

Many of the failures to obtain a satisfactory 
response to fertilisers on sod-bound paspalum 
and other pasture areas have been due to the pad- 
docks being in an unsuitable condition to produce 
results. The first essential operation is to clean 
off any long growth of grass and dry trash from 
the paddocks. Unless this is done, renovating 
implements and grass-harrows will not do effective 
work. Areas require to be worked with a disc 
cultivator, stump-jump paspalum renovator or 


some other form of pasture cultivator. The amount 
of work necessary to renovate an area satisfac- 
torily will depend on the condition of the pasture ; 
in the case of badly sod-bound paspalum tw<» 
workings from 3 to 4 inches deep will be required, 
the second working to be at right angles to the 
previous one. 

Where ground carbonate of lime is used, it 
can be spread with the fertiliser distributor just 
prior to distributing the fertiliser. After the fer- 
tilisers are applied a pasture harrow should be 
run over the area to complete the work. Sub- 
sequent workings of the paddocks should be made 
with the pasture harrow after each grazing period, 
in order to distribute animal droppings, collect 
and remove dry grass, and create a light, surface 
soil mulch. — J. N. Whittet, Chief Agrostologist- 


Cause of Ropy Bread and 

THE disease known as “ropiness” in bread, the 
prevalence of which was recently referred to in 
the press, often occurs in isolated bakeries in 
January and February, but the warm and humid 
weather lately prevailing has apparently been 
particularly favourable to it. 

The defect is caused by infection of the 
ffour by Bacillus mesentericus, a soil organism, 
with which grain is usually contaminated before 
milling. The bacillus is a resistant spore former, 
and is liable to survive in bread during the high 
temperatures of baking. Although oven tempera- 
tures are very high, the temperature in the centres 
of the loaves does not normally reach 100 deg. 
Cent, in ordinary baking. 

It is now generally agreed that Bacillus mesen- 
tericus is present to some extent in all flours, 
being most common in those containing much 
bran, and, unless particularly hijgh, is of 
little significance in determining the incidence of 
outbreaks of ropy bread. Of greater importance 
are the procedures of dough making and the 
manner of bread cooling after baking. 
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Measures for Prevention. 

Investigations carried out by the Biological 
Branch of the Department indicate that good 
quality flour often becomes heavily contaminated 
with the bacillus during the sifting process by 
dirty, inaccessible filters and conveyors, and in 
the bread troughs where routine cleaning is 
neglected. During the war years, too, the use 
of second-hand bags which were improperly 
laundered before re-use sometimes led to heavy 
contamination of flour. In many cases the method 
of cooling of the loaves after baking is at fault. 
The storage of large quantities of hot bread in 
an enclosed space in hot weather will provide 
ideal conditions for rapid development of the 
ropy organism. 

The procedure recommended to bakeries when 
an outbreak of ropiness occurs is the temporary^ 
use of vinegar or dilute acetic acid in the dough 
mix (1 pint of vinegar or 4 per cent, acetic acid 
per bag of flour), followed by a thorough over- 
haul of the flour line and mixing troughs, and 
attention to the conditions of storage of bread 
during cooling.— Biological Branch. 
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Ask the manager 

When you meet financial problems of either a 
personal or business nature, remember that the 
Manager of your local branch of the “Wales” will 
readily discuss such matters with you. 

He is a man of wide business experience, who makes 
a close study of local conditions. In addition, he 
can draw upon the resources of the specialized 
departments which are a feature of the “Wales” 
organization. 

Don’t let financial problems worry you unnecessarily. 
There may he ways in which the “Wales” can help. 

Ask the Manager. 

BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated In New South Wale* with limited liability 
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Editorial— 

Refresher Courses for Ex-Servicemen. 


EX-SERVICEMEN who have been awaiting the 
opportunity of re-equipping themselves for the 
task of again taking their place as primary pro- 
ducers, as well as all those interested in the wel- 
fare of these men, will welcome the announce- 
ment by the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. (Minis- 
ter for Agriculture) that a commencement is to 
be made next month with Commonwealth Re- 
construction Training Scheme farm manage- 
ment refresher courses for New South Wales 
men from the services. 

The tremendous task of producing great 
quantities of food during the war years 
when the labour available for the purpose 
had to be kept at a minimum so as to en- 
able the fighting forces to be kept at the 
greatest possible strength, resulted in great 
changes in agricultural methods — particu- 
larly in the mechanisation of farm opera- 
tions — and many new types of implements 
are now in use. 

During recent years also much has been 
learned of the need for the conservation of 
the fertility of our soils, and the impor- 
tance of keeping suitable records to ensure 


sound economic management has been 
brought home to farmers. 

Instruction in these and many other 
aspects of primary production which have 
altered in the past five or six years will be 
of great interest and value to young men 
returning to a life on the land. 

1'he syllabus, which has been prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture, covers a 
wide range of subjects and the most up-to- 
date methods of instruction will be em- 
ployed. Ex-servicemen will have an excel- 
lent opportunity to learn the latest develop- 
ments in their particular branch of agri- 
culture. 

Each course will be divided into two 
parts, each of four weeks duration. During 
the first four weeks the student will take 
general agricultural subjects such as ele- 
mentary animal production, elementary 
veterinary science, plant production, climate 
and soil. etc. In the second part he will be 
required to specialise in one of the follow- 
ing groups at his own choice : ( i ) Sheep, 
fat lambs, crops and pastures; ( 2 ) dairy- 
ing: (3) horticulture; (4) pig raising; (5) 
poultry raising. 

A special feature of the course is to be 
the emphasis placed on farm management 
and elementary farm economics, and lec- 
tures on this subject will be given through- 
out the whole course. 
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Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco, is to be 
the main training centre, but it is intended 
to use Wagga Experiment Farm, where 
facilities are already available, for the first 
few courses until the accommodation being- 
provided at Yanco is ready. 

It is expected that the first course will 
start at Wagga Experiment Farm on 14th 
July and the second also at Wagga on 22nd 
September. After Christmas, the School 
will move to Riverina Welfare Karin, 
Yanco, and the third- course will commence 
there about 5th January. Subsequent 
courses will continue until the end of the 
year. 

Students will be entitled to receive pay 
and allowances at C.R.T.S. rates and to 
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free travel to the School. Application 
should be made as under: 

j. Ex-members who have been success- 
ful in a land ballot under War Services 
Land Settlement — 

The Returned Soldiers .Settlement Branch, 
Department of Lands, 

Sydney. 

2. In all other cases to — 

The Commonwealth Reconstruction Train- 
ing Scheme, 

Grace Building, 

York Street, 

Sydney. 

Intending applicants should indicate the 
course most suitable to them and the 
specialist group they desire to join. 


Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 

At a welcome to Hon. E. H. Graham, 
following his re-appointment as Minister of Agri- 
culture for a further period of three years, officers 
of the Department of Agriculture spoke of the 
constructive work carried out by Mr. Graham in 
his previous term of office and promised their con- 
tinued loyalty and support. 

Expressing his appreciation of the sentiments 
expressed, Air. Graham said he knew very well 
that a Minister could only secure the best results 
with the wholehearted support of the Departmental 
staff — which he was happy to have had — and he 
looked forward to its continuance. 

Air. Graham said that his pre.se.nt immediate 
aims were to complete the projects commenced 
during the Government’s last term. These included 
the construction of country killing works at 
Dubbo, Goulburn, Gunnedah and Wagga, and 
raising the standard of the various Experiment 
Farms and Colleges to a level at which the State 
could be proud of them. A start had already been 
made with the farms, and the new cannery and 
dairy factory would improve the facilities for 
instruction at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
At the Wagga Experiment Farm renovation and 
remodelling was taking place, so that instruction 
could be given, first to the returned servicemen 


A gain Minister for, Agriculture. 

students taking refresher courses, and subsv<|Uentl> 
}<> indents taking the first year of their Hawkcs 
bury College Diploma Course. The Riverina Wel- 
fare harm also being renovated, so that earlv 
next war the whole of the Department’s rural 
training activities for ex-servicemen could he 
( irried on there. 

“Departmental staff are still not sufficient in 
number to meet the demands made on their ser- 
vices. hut this position is progressively being 
rectified.'* said Air. Graham. “It is very pleasing 
lhat the Department is held in such esteem 
throughout country districts and that there exist- 
this strong demand for the services of Depart- 
mental officers, and every endeavour will he made 
to provide the necessary staff.” 

The Minister referred also to the extension of 
the Department’s artificial insemination activities; 
the wool research work being undertaken at 
Tranpic harm in co-operation with the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, in which 
the services of Dr. McMahon, who recently ar- 
rived from New Zealand, were being utilised ; 
the survey being undertaken throughout the State 
to determine requirements of wheat grain 
silos, and the progress of the tick eradication 
campaign. 


Quick Freeze Methods. 

Research Officer Visiting America. 


An officer of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Stephen M. .Sykes, Assistant Fruit Research 
Officer, left recently for U.S.A. and Canada to 
investigate advanced methods in those countries 
of quick freezing of fruits, vegetables and other 
foodstuffs, such as meat and fish. 

Announcing this the Minister for Agriculture 
(Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said the Govern- 
ment was interested in developing the “froteen 
pack” method of food preservation, and ^conse- 
quently had decided to investigate latest quick- 
ly 282 


freeze developments in U.S.A. and Canada. In 
those countries that method of food preservation 
had developed rapidly in recent years. 

Mr. Sykes would inquire into the latest types 
of equipment used, varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables most suitable for quick freezing, and types 
of containers used, and would also study the 
quick freezing of other foodstuffs. Information 
collected by Mr. Sykes would prove Valuable to 
commercial interests, local research bodies and 
householders, said Air. Graham. 
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Solving Crop and Pasture Problems. 

♦ 

Work of Division of Plant Industry. 

THE problems of the farmer largely determine the functions of the Department of 
Agriculture — for the Department aims to assist, whatever the problem. The Department 
is divided, for the sake of specialised and convenient administration, into a nuniber of 
divisions. Each deals with a separate rural industry or interest, but the activities of 
these units are co-ordinated so that the problems are viewed from their widest aspects 
and with all their implications. 

The purpose of this article is to set out the services which the Division of Plant 
Industry provides in helping farmers to solve their problems in relation to crop produc- 
tion, with which must be considered the related interests of land tenure, land utilisation 
and farm management. 

The days when land was cheap and easily 
acquired have gone. Practically all the 
good land of our country has been taken 
up. Much of this land and some of the 
less fertile land has been so intensively or 
unwisely farmed that a great deal of our 
capital asset in soil fertility, or even the 
very soil itself, has been lost. 

Inadequate size of holdings, misdirected 
land settlement, misuse of land, rising living 
and farming costs and restricted markets all 
have created problems — technical, economic 
and social — for the farmer. These prob- 
lems present a challenge to develop an 
organisation to meet the altered and 
increased demands. The Department of 
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Agriculture is the Government's answer tc 
that challenge. 

Work of the Division of Plant Industry — 
and of most 6f the other Divisions of the 
Department — comprises research, educa- 
tional, advisory and regulatory activities. 

It has become evident that provision of 
a scientific basis (by research, investigation 
and experiment) and of a practical basis 
(experience) for technical advice on crop 
production is not sufficient to meet the 
farmer's present need. He also wants 
assistance with many other economic prob- 
lems related to the management and conser- 
vation of his farm and to the social aspects 
of his life as a farmer. To render this 
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service is the aim of the Division of Plant 
Industry. 

Research on Crops and Pasture Plants. 

The progress of agriculture depends very 
largely on the success of agricultural 
research. Research on crops and pastures 
comprises investigation and experiment to 
discover, evolve and test improved varieties 
and better methods, which will lower pro- 
duction costs, improve soil fertility and 
plant nutrition and improve the quality of 
the products so as to enhance their value 

r 
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research to crop production problems on 
the individual farm. Originally, this educa- 
tional work was limited mainly to technical 
information; now it covers such broader 
phases of farming as farm management, 
land utilisation, soil conservation, farm 
finance, etc. 

Agricultural problems, however, are not 
confined to the individual farm. Many 
problems in land utilisation, crop production, 
crop adjustment, soil conservation, flood 
control, farm tenure, etc., call for mutual 
co-operation between farmers themselves^ 



for stock feeding, industrial use, human 
consumption, and such purposes. 

Much of the work is long-range, and 
involves expense and uncertainty which can- 
not usually be faced by private enterprise. 
It is for this reason that the Department has 
established experiment farms or research 
stations at which the Division carries out 
this work. For the relatively small outlay 
required, probably no line of agricultural 
research pays such handsome dividends as 
the breeding of better plants. 

Educational and Advisory Work. 

As part of its educational programme the 
Division of Plant Industry provides general 
agricultural information, particularly in 
relation to crop production, pastures, soils, 
etc. This it does through a staff of Agri- 
cultural Instructors stationed throughout the 
farming areas of the State, and whose 
services are available to farmers. 

The Division is responsible for the prac- 
tical application of agricultural science and 
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and, in turn, the State. The Division 
encourages and helps farmers to form 
groups to cope with such problems, and 
eventually to take independent action 
amongst themselves or in co-operation with 
the State. 

The advisory work of the Division goes 
still further in assisting farmers toward 
solving such economic problems as stable 
prices for farm products, loans for crop 
production or storage, measures for drought 
and flood relief, improvement of farm 
credit, rural rehabilitation, stability of 
agricultural industries, etc— before these 
matters are dealt with finally at the adminis- 
trative level. 

Organisation for Extension Work. 

The Department's educational work is 
based largely on the results of investigation 
and experiment on the Department's 
farms and on private properties. The 
Department, however, has by no means 
a monopoly of agricultural knowledge 
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derived from research. Many farmers 
themselves are experimenters. In every 
district there are a few highly successful 
farmers with very good local knowledge and 
experience. Extension of this pool of 
farmer-experience throughout the district 
serves greatly to elevate the general stan- 
dard of farming and rural living. 

Agricultural extension, however, is not 
confined merely to giving the farmer tech- 
nical knowledge that will enable him to 
farm more efficiently and to increase his 
income. It includes also guidance as to 
ways in which the standard of the social, 
cultural and recreational life of rural people 


The organisation of extension work is 
also undertaken to a large extent through 
groups of farmers, such as branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau, Farmers’ and Settlers’ 
Association, Graziers’ Association, etc. 
Field days are organised through such 
bodies. 

In addition to his work among farmers 
and their organisations, the District Agricul- 
tural Instructor works in liaison with and 
supplies technical advice to many organisa- 
tions whose activities concern farming. In 
this way his services are available to muni- 
cipal and shire councils, land settlement and 
rural rehabilitation authorities. other 



Farmers keenly interested in Field Day Demonstration. 


may be improved, and their talents for 
leadership in all these respects developed. 

Extension is achieved mainly through 
personal contact — as far as possible with the 
farmer on his farm — but the Instructor also 
uses press publicity, circular letters, indi- 
vidual correspondence, radio talks, lectures, 
demonstration or experiment plots, field 
days, exhibits, departmental publications, 
etc., to achieve his purposes. 

The Agricultural Instructor has an office 
at his headquarters town, and, when not 
away on field duties, he is available for 
interview by district farmers. As far as 
possible, contact is made with individual 
farmers by personal visits to their proper- 
ties, but many inquiries are also answered 
by telephone and letter. 


Government Departments who spheres are 
closely related to agriculture, and to similar 
organisations, and his knowledge of the 
activities of these organisations is, in turn, 
of value to the farmers of his district. 

Regulatory Work. 

Officers of the Division of Plant Industry 
administer the provisions of several Acts, 
the chief purpose of which is to prevent 
losses in agricultural production. By 
enforcement of certain measures farmers are 
protected from the need of carrying out 
costly and difficult remedial measures. 

Examinations of seeds under the pro- 
visions of two Commonwealth Acts — the 
Plant Quarantine Act and the Customs and 

( Continued on page 288.) 
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THE EARLY POTATO CROP 

Some Points (or Growers. 

♦ 

A. C. Orman, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

THE early potato crop is a very important one in New South Wales because it is usually 
marketed during a period when supplies from other sources are insufficient to meet 
requirements. Growers of early potatoes are now giving some thought to the planting 
of the coming crop, which normally commences in June and continues until about 
August, according to the district* 


Those growers who propose planting 
early potatoes should take immediate steps 
to secure seed from tableland districts. The 
degree of success which might be achieved 
is influenced, not only by the quality of the 
seed used, but also by the manner in which 
the seed is prepared for planting. In the 
first place, it should be remembered that 
the quality, or productive capacity, of potato 
seed cannot be determined by its appear- 
ance; what counts is the breeding and his- 
tory of the crop which produced the seed. 

The Importance of Good Seed. 

Now it might well be asked — “Why are 
some lines of seed better than others ?” The 
value of seed is determined by its capacity 
to return high yields of marketable tubers, 
and the cause of lack of vigour is mostly 
the presence of virus disease in the seed. 
All virus diseases (of which there are many), 
although presenting different symptoms, 
have the effect: of reducing the vitality and 
yield of the plants. Virus-infected tubers 
are usually smaller, smoother and possess 
shallow eyes, giving the potatoes a very at- 
tractive appearance. The disease is carried 
in the tuber, and is spread by planting in- 
fected tubers, as well as in the field by 
aphids ; virus seed is bad seed. 

In order to safeguard against planting 
virus seed, growers should use blue label 
certified seed, which is the progeny of crops 
which have been inspected by officers of 
the Department of Agriculture and found 
to be of high standard as regards freedom 
from disease, vigour and varietal char- 
acteristics. Certified seed is virtually guaran- 
teed, and no grower can afford to take the 
risk of planting seed of unknown quality. 
The significance of certified seed is appar- 

*Adapted from a recent broadcast. 


ent when it is realised that the planting of 
virus-infected seed may result in a 25 to 
30 per cent, reduction in yield. 

Dipping Seed to Control Disease. 

Early growers should endeavour to se- 
cure their seed at least one month before 
it is to be planted, so that it may be dipped 
and effectively greened. The dipping of un- 
sprouted seed in an acidulated corrosive 
sublimate solution or in organic mercury 
dips, to control rhizoctonia and scab di- 
seases which are both tuber and soil borne 
is a wise precaution. Rhizoctonia especially 
is a serious disease in coastal districts dur- 
ing wet seasons. 



This practice is strongly recommended by the Department. 
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Acidulated corrosive sublimate is poison- 
ous and must be bandied carefully. To pre- 
pare 25 gallons of the solution, 4 ozs. of 
corrosive sublimate are dissolved by stirring 
in 2 pints of hydrochloric acid in a glass 
or glazed earthenware vessel. This stock 
solution is then diluted with water in a 
wooden barrel, trough or vat so that the 
final volume is 25 gallons. The seed should 
be treated for jo minutes, then immediately 
spread out thinly 011 a slatted floor to dry. 
Rapid drying is important, otherwise ger- 
mination mav be allected. A leallel giving 
full details of this treatment ma\ be 
obtained free on application to t lie 1 hief. 
Division of Information and K\ten-ion 
Services. Department of \grieuhun . Ro\ 
y>.\, < i. 1 \< )., Svdii'p . 

Green Sprouting Has Many Advantages. 

The green sprouting of .seed potaioc- 
prior to planting .should be of particular 
interest to eoastal growers, as this practice 
promotes cnrlinc^ of emergence and a more 
rapid earl\ growtli oj both toliage and 
tubers. < ireen sprouting also enables the 
voting sprouts to better withstand the at 
tack of soil-inhabiting diseases such as 
rhizoctonia. Dandling the seed in this 
wav provides an opportunity to discard seed 
with weak shoots. 

Perhaps the most important advantage 
of greening is that the yield per acre of 
marketable tubers is usually increased, due 
to the setting of the tubers under more 
favourable conditions, as a result of the 
earlier development of the plant. It must 
be admitted that an earlier and more vigor- 
ous growth and a greater yield are import- 
ant considerations to the grower. 

It would he interesting to know how 
many growers green their seed. My experi- 
ence is that most growers, on obtaining 
seed, store it in bags in the barn until plant- 
ing time arrives. By this time the seed has 
usually developed long, delicate, spindly 
sprouts, which either fall off or are broken 
off during handling, thus delaying 
emergence. 

Green sprouting of seed is easy and in- 
expensive. It merely involves exposure of 
the uncut seed tubers in thin layers to sub- 
dued light for the purpose of developing 
short, tough, sturdy green sprouts. The floor 


of a well-lighted barn or hay shed is quite 
suitable for greening potato seed, provided 
the seed is protected from damage by mice 
and rats. In an emergency seed may be 
green sprouted under a densely foliaged 
tree. With good conditions seed may be 
effectively green sprouted in about four 
weeks. 

Cutting the Seed. 

Although there is always some risk of an 
uneven stand by planting cut seed, because 



Typical Tuber of Sebago Potato. 


of rotting of the seed piece, the risk is not 
very great when planting is carried out in 
a well-prepared moist soil during the cooler 
months; thus cut seed may be safely used 
for the early crop. It is important, how- 
ever, that the seed sets should not be too 
small. Large sets have a better chance than 
small ones of producing sturdy sprouts 
under unfavourable soil conditions. The 
best set is one of a blocky shape, ranging 
from D j tu 2 ozs. in weight, and possessing 
at least one good eye. A 6-ounce Katalidin 
tuber, cut first lengthwise then crosswise 
will give four good sets. When cutting 
seed, it is unwise to remove the rose end, 
as the earliest sprouts arise from this portion 
of the potato. 

Although most growers cut their seed by 
hand, it is considered that a more rapid 
method would he to fix the cutting knife 
rigidly to the end of a sloping table, on 
which the seed is emptied, and cut the 
tubers as desired by pulling the potato 
towards one. The cutting table has many 
advantages where large areas are to be 
planted in the shortest possible time. 
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Cultural Methods. 

Early potatoes should not be planted too 
deeply, otherwise emergence is likely to be 
slow, and the risk of rotting increased. A 
depth of about 5 inches is sufficient for 
the earliest planted crops. The sets should 
be spaced about 1 5 inches apart in rows 2 / 2 
to 3 feet apart. A wide row spacing is 
desirable to enable cultivations and hillings 
to be given without disturbing roots and 
tubers. 

Fertiliser is best applied in a band, about 
2 to 3 inches to one side and slightly below 
the sets. 

Although it is generally thought that 
potatoes do not need lime, being very 
tolerant of acid soils, overseas investigations 
indicate that calcium is more important in 
potato culture than was at first supposed. 
This should be of special interest to both 
tableland and coastal growers, who are not 
obtaining the yields they should, possibly 
because of excessively acid soils. 

A New Variety. 

I have previously mentioned that a new, 
introduced variety, Sebago, has given en- 
couraging results in trials, and is likely to 
be grown on an extensive scale before long. 
Sebago is a late maturer, resistant to late 
blight, which produces uniformly large and 
well-shaped white tubers of good appear- 
ance. Seed of this variety is being increased 
as rapidly as possible. 

Control of Eelworm Disease by die Use of 

Mustard Crops. 

It is very disturbing to find eelworm 
spreading rapidly in our potato areas. To 
check this very serious soil-borne and easily 
spread disease, growers should practise a 
well-planned rotation. Although the use of 
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pastures, and cereals to follow potatoes may 
assist in checking the pest, complete control 
is unlikely by this method. 

As a result of overseas investigations, it 
has been found that mustard ( Brassica alba) 
inhibits the development of the eelworm. 
It is thought that the best way in which this 
discovery can be exploited is to grow 
mustard thickly as a green manure crop in 
the spring or summer, for ploughing in later 
on. The presence of the mustard remains, 
and its plant oils are said to inhibit the 
hatching of the eelworms and in sufficient 
concentration is deadly to these pests. The 
Department proposes to investigate these 
claims. 

Growers are advised to be ever on the 
alert for signs of eelworm, and on no 
account should eel worm-infested seed or 
seed suspected of carrying eelworm be 
planted. From the point of view of market 
value, eel worm-infested potatoes are 
worthless, under the grading regulations. 

Premature Killing of Tops to be Tested. 

In some countries it is the practice to kill 
potato tops with chemicals before maturity 
with the object of enabling the crop to be 
marketed earlier than otherwise would be 
possible, and also prevent losses during late 
blight epidemics. The premature killing of 
the tops may also be carried out to enable 
advantage to be taken of good weather for 
harvesting. The method may also have 
possibilities, under certain circumstances, for 
preventing the development of second 
growth in forward crops. 

Although this technique is new to Aus- 
tralia, its possibilities are well worth in- 
vestigating, and the Department proposes to 
do this as soon as possible. 


Solving Crop and Pasture Problems- -continued from page 285. 


Commerce Act — is undertaken in the seed 
testing laboratory of the Division. 

The New South Wales Agricultural Seeds 
Act is administered wholly by the Division. 
Under this Act all seeds sold in this State 
must conform to certain purity and germina- 
tion standards. As far as possible an educa- 
tional approach is made to seed vendors who 


are advised of suitable methods of storing 
and handling seeds. 

Officers of the Division are available as 
chairmen under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and the Division serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Local Government Depart- 
ment in relation to weed control under the 
Local Government Act. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets . 

BEASTS — Oar Seed has been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Hawkeebury Wonder (certified), Canadian Wonder, Brown Beauty, 
Feltham Prolific, and Eploure (Climber). 

8EE1> OATS — Algerian, New crop seed, write for quotation. 

GRASSES — Perennial Bye (certified), Italian Bye (certified and ordinary), Wimmera Bye, 
Cocksfoot < N.Z. certified), Prairie Grass, Bhodes Grass, Carpet Grass, Paspalum, etc. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes the following varieties. Fosters Gem, 
Stratagem, Telephone, Richard Seddon and Yorkshire Hero. 

CXtOVEB — Subterranean, White N.Z. Cert., Bed Clover (Cow grass), English Trefoil. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS — We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinach, Ziettuce, Water Melon, Bock Melon, Marrow, 
Squash, Pumpkin, Radish, Tomato, etc. 

FLOWER SEEDS — Popular sorts available in packets. 

SEED POTATOES — We are distributors of the well known Batlow Blue Star brand of 
certified Seed Potatoes. Write or phone for quotations. 

FXEX.D PEAS — Grey and Dun. Splendid for fodder, or green manure. 

TABES GOLDEN — Makes valuable hay or greem fodder. 

FERTIIalZERS AND SPRAYING COMPOUNDS— -We stock a large and varied range of all 
the essential Fertilizers and Spraying mixtures, also SPRAY PUMPS. 

Send your order a and enquiries to: 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line*). 

The firm with City and Country facilitie* providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 



MORE POWER 


LES5 CDST^ 


Telephone: 


Telegrams 


MANGROVITE* 



When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LEATHER BELTING 


Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 
49 YORK STREET, (WYNYARD 
SQUARE). SYDNEY. 


tfftandUHrite, $t£tui&£((£. 
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M ( Cormick - Deering 

a - 1% «. 9 3Motver with stool machine m cut years 


A LL gears are high-grade steel, 
machine-cut for accurate opera- 
tion, smooth running and long life. 
Twelve big features make this mower the 
most outstanding value on the market 
today: (1) Steel-cut gears throughout. 
(2) Zerol bevel gears. (3) Oil-bath 
lubrication. (4) Gears behind axle to 


assure perfect balance. (5) Ball-bearing 
transmission. (6) Roller-bearing axle. 
(7) Automatic pitman. (8) Vertical or 
plain lift. (9) Latchless levers. (10) 
Adjustable draught bracket. (11) Large, 
comfortable seat. (12) Heat-treated 
cutter bar . . . Ask your local agent for 
price and full details. 



The QL*104 Self 'Dump Hay Rake 


Self ■ Dump Hay Hah os 

Here’s a strongly built rake that will rake 
cleanly under all haying conditions and is 
specially suitable for raking hay into windrows 
and for cocking hay. It will handle sub- 
terranean clover or lucerne as well as meadow 
hay. Easy to operate. Features: Extra strong, 
flexible I-beam teeth . . . heavy- rake beam 
. . .extra strong wheels with roller bearings 
. . . quick-acting dump mechanism leaves none 
of the hay unraked ... 8 and 9-ft. sizes. 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Agent 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. in Vic.) 
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THE MAKING OF SILAGE. 


A Succulent Conserved Fodder 

Suitable for Drought Feeding. 

( Continued from page i<%. ) 


Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

THE uses of silage and the theory of ensilage formed the subject of the first portion of 
this article, which appeared in the March issue. In the April instalment, the types of 
silos were discussed with reference to their comparative costs and efficiency and details 
were given of making silage in the tower, trench and pit types. 

This third portion deals with the making of stack silage and silages made with 


chemical additions. 

Stack Silage. 

Stacking is a comparatively recent innova- 
tion in silage making which has come into 
use during the last half century. Its prin- 
cipal advantage is that it provides an oppor- 
tunity to conserve, as silage, surplus pasture 
and other growth, after the permanent silo 
capacity has already been fully utilised, 
without the delay necessary to excavate a 
trench type of silo. In addition, the cost 
is lower — since there is no large outlay of 
capital. 

When silage is made in stacks, however, 
there is more waste, because not only is a 


band of dry and partially mouldy material 
of variable depth produced on the exposed 
sides of the stack, but also the heat gener- 
ated in curing is greater, with consequent 
loss of energy-supplying material. With 
tower, pit and trench silos, losses by respira- 
tion, etc., range up to 20 per cent., but with 
stacks they may be up to 30 per cent, or 
higher. Stack silage should preferably be 
used within six months of making. 

Round stacks give excellent results, par- 
ticularly with pasture, but stacks may be 
built on square or rectangular bases. It 
should be the aim to build the silage stack 
as tall as possible. The contents of the stack 
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may be computed on the basis of 2 cubic 
yards of compacted silage (after settlement 
is complete) to the ton. 

The site selected for the stack should be 
well drained and, for preference, slightly 
elevated, and conveniently located to the 
bails and crop to be cut. The crop is carted 
to the site and placed in position near the 
stack by means of sweep rakes, slides or 
waggons. 

Building the Stack. 

The building principle is the reverse of 
that employed for haystacks. That is, dur- 
ing the building the stack is made high at 
the sides and low in the centre, to allow even 
settling and thorough compaction at the 
edges, which assists in the exclusion of air. 

Loose material may be forked on to the 
stack but if surplus sheaf material is 
stacked it should be placed in position. Al- 
ternate layers of sheaves are placed with all 
the heads of one layer pointing in the oppo- 
site direction to those of the previous layer, 
and with an overlap of about one-third of 
the length of a sheaf. 

The material should be drawn up on diff- 
erent sides of the stack for each load ; other- 
wise the stack is tramped down hard on 
one side only and the sides which are not 
walked on to any extent are left too loose. 
As stacking proceeds and the material has 
to be lifted to a greater height, a derrick 
ard grab can be used with advantage foi 
loading the crop on to the top of the stack. 

During the building it is advantageofls to 
hang a tarpaulin over the side of the stack 
exposed to the wind to prevent excessive 
drying of. the material while still loose. When 
the work ceases for the night it is also an 
advantage to weight down the crop already 
in position, and this may be done effectively 
by passing a number of lengths of fencing 
wire over it, weighted at the ends with old 
fence posts or “butts” of soil. 

Finishing die Stack. 

When the top of the stack is reached a 
layer of grass may be added again, if de- 
sired, and then a foot of soil placed in posi- 
tion to provide weight and turn the rain. 
The stack is made a trifle high in the centre 
and the earth also heaped to assist in shed- 
ding rain, which must not be allowed to enter 
the stack. A thatching of dry grass or 
straw is also useful in aehieving this object. 
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Framed Stacks. 

Stacks can be built much truer and a 
better job is obtained if a framework is built 
enclosing the limits of the stack. Bush tim- 
ber or saplings 4 to 6 inches in diameter at 
the base are used, buried to a depth of 2 feet 
and raised to a height of from 14 to 18 feet 
above ground level. This framework should 
be braced across the top at the ends and 
between at least two of the centre poles. 
Usually the uprights are spaced about 4 or 

5 feet apart. 

The framed stack is particularly useful, 
especially with sheaf material, because of 
the true even edge that can be built by its 
use. 

When commencing to build, a layer of 
rough grass is spread to a depth of about 

6 inches over the natural ground surface, 
and above this a layer of sheaves may be 
placed running the length of the stack and 
overlapping by one foot or more at each end. 
Continue to build in this way with sheaves 
to a height of 2 feet 6 inches, when the 
ends should be trimmed off to the finished 
size of the stack with a sharp cane knife or 
broad axe. When this is done a cross piece 
is placed at each end of the stack level witl 
the top of the layer already in position, and 
further additions of material made over- 
lapping at the ends to the same extent. The 
overlap which is supported by the cross 
piece is cut off in the same way. 

With tall stacks built in this fashion an 
extremely satisfactory product can be ob- 
tained under our conditions, and the losses 
experienced, as a percentage of the total 
quantity of fodder cured, are very low. 
being confined to a band about 6 inches deep 
around the outside of the stack. 

‘ Opening the Stack. 

The stack is opened in a similar way to 
the breaking of a hay stack, and each shelf 
should be removed to its full depth before 
a fresh one is opened. As small a surface 
as possible should be exposed to the air. A 
broad axe is a very useful implement for this 
operation. 

Portable Silos. 

A recent account of experimental work 
carried out at the Jealotts Hill Research 
Station, Berkshire, England, makes mention 
of a special portable silo which was said to 
be used successfully there. It consisted of 
a collapsible stave type wooden silo, held 
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together with steel bands, which could be 
dismantled when required. Long material 
was placed in these silos and thoroughly 
tramped. After about a week, when settling 
was well advanced, the silo was removed, 
leaving a. very neat and compact stack with 
which very small losses through moulding 
were experienced. This type of silo, how- 
ever, could not compete on economic 
grounds at present with the framed stack 
•described above. 


stage, and ensiled under good conditions. 
It would be reasonable to assume that the 
carbohydrate supply in these cases would 
be adequate to supply the needs of the pre- 
serving organisms. 

Materials High in Protein or Very Snccolent. 

However, with materials which are young 
and actively growing, or high in protein 
content, the available supply of sugar is 
frequently so low that there is insufficient 



Silages made with Chemical Additions. 

The curing of silage by the usual agencies 
is brought about as a result of the growth 
and iife processes of micro-organisms. Dur- 
ing their growth these bacteria are supplied 
with foodstuffs from material in the crop 
put into the silo. Some loss of foodstuff 
is inevitable, and there is always the possi- 
bility of undesirable changes causing un- 
usually high losses and spoilage, as men- 
tioned previously. 

Slight losses of material occur in the car- 
bohydrate (starch and sugar) portion of the 
crop, and considerable changes take place 
in nearly all the nutrient constituents. Al- 
though some very small losses are normally 
attendant on these latter changes, the pro- 
ducts of the breakdown of protein, fat, and 
fibre are normally retained in the silage in 
a form which can be digested by stock ; in 
fact, the digestibility of. such constituents 
is frequently enhanced. 

These processes would occur in a cereal 
crop such as maize or wheat, cut at the right 


to allow of rapid and complete fermentation 
in the silo. A high moisture content causes 
the acid produced to be diluted, and may 
bring about the same effect, while a crop 
which is too dry when cut is liable to suffer 
from the disadvantage of inadequate fer- 
mentable sugar supply. 

It is not easy to produce a satisfactory 
silage from materials such as lucerne, which 
have a high protein content, nor from a crop 
such as rape, which is very watery in nature. 
Among the modifications of the normal prac- 
tice which can be adopted in these cases, 
are the allowing of a period of wilting dur- 
ing which the moisture content is reduced — 
with a crop such as rape — and the use of 
the first and last cuts — in the case of lucerne. 

The first and last cuts of leguminous crops 
such as lucerne or clover are made during 
bad hay making weather, under normal con- 
ditions. During the main growing period 
there is much to be said in favour of curing 
a lucerne crop as hay, rather than as silage. 
The first cut of lucerne in a season is 
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frequently quite weedy, and contains grass 
growth such as Barley grass, so that in 
effect it is a mixed silage which is made. 
Another precaution which could be taken is 
the mixing of a cereal crop with lucerne 
when ensiling, in order to add a natural 
supply of sugar. 

There is still a danger of protein break- 
down with these high protein or high mois- 
ture products, however, and the resulting 
silage may be over-wet, off flavoured and 
with a very vile odour — a product in which 
putrefactive changes have proceeded to an 
advanced stage. 

With a view to preventing this type of 
protein breakdown, and with the further 
aim of producing a silage with a high pro- 
tein content which will serve not only as a 
source of roughage for the stock eating it, 
but also as a valuable source of muscle 
building or milk producing material, various 
additions are made to the cut crop to bring 
about rapid acid production. When these 
additions are made, a good quality silage 
can be produced from high protein material 
which is low in starch and sugar content 
and would otherwise produce an unpalatable 
product, or alternatively if the starch and 
sugar content is already high, it will be 
preserved against destruction by the bac- 
teria normally active in silage. Undesirable 
fermentations are also prevented from 
taking place. 

The problem is tackled from two different 
aspects ; either fermentable carbohydrate 
material, in the form of molasses or pota- 
toes, is added to the cut crop, thus ensuring 1 
that the bacteria have ample supplies of 
foodstuff to work on, and thus can build 
up an acid concentration quickly; or else 
the acid is added directly to the crop in the 
form of lactic acid or mixtures of mineral 
acids, among those used being phosphoric, 
sulphuric, and hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acids. 

Molassed Silage. 

In making silage from any herbage which 
is at all dry or deficient in fermentable 
sugars for lactic acid production, it is useful 
to add sugar or molasses in solution to 
overcome this shortage and stimulate the 
desired fermentation. Young grassland 
herbage, lucerne, and similar high protein 
crops, and over-mature maize crops all bene- 
fit by the addition of a sugar solution. In 
fact, whenever the moisture content is defi- 
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dent, it is far safer to add a sugar solution 
than plain water, as with water alone the 
risk of moulding is increased. 

Molasses is usually added at the rate of 
from i to 2 lb. per ioo lb. of fresh ma- 
terial, i.e., 22 to 45 lb. per ton. The amount 
may, however, be reduced to as low as 15 lb. 
per ton according to the nature of the crop 
handled. The molasses is diluted with one 
or more times its own volume of water and 
is spread over the cut crop as added to the 
silo in 6 or 8 inch layers. It is not essential 
that the rate of addition be carefully gauged 
for each layer, but an endeavour should be 
made to have all the greenstuff wetted with 
the solution. In practice the total capacity 
of the silo may be calculated and the total 
requirement of molasses determined. This 
may be then divided into equal portions and 
spread as filling proceeds. Owing to the 
tendency for the solution to leach down- 
wards in the silo, rather more can be added 
in the uppermost layers. 

Molasses is the Best Source of Sugar. 

W hey is too dilute to serve as a source 
of sugar in place of molasses, but concen- 
trated whey, sufficient to acid about 1 lb. of 
milk sugar (dry matter) per 100 lb. of 
green crop can be used. Chopped up pota- 
toes, artichokes, pollard, and other materials 
have been used also to add to the carbo- 
hydrate content of the silage, but generally 
speaking molasses is the cheapest, easiest to 
use, and very sure in its action. The results 
from molassed silages are equal, if not 
superior, to those obtained even with the 
very best acid cured silage. 

Silage Made with Acid Additions. 

The underlying principle in these pro- 
cesses is to induce rapidly a sufficiently high 
degree of acidity in the silage to control un- 
desirable fermentations. The earlier experi- 
menters tried adding lactic acid to silage, 
working on the principle that this is the 
acid produced in an ordinary silage. Very 
effective preservation can be obtained in 
this way, but lactic acid is expensive and 
not as accessible as some other acids which 
have since proved perfectly satisfactory for 
the purpose. 

The A.LV. Process. 

Soon after World War I a Finn — A. L 
Virtanen — working in association with a 
number of large dairy co-operatives in 
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A FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 

FOR THE MAN ON 

THE LAND 

• 

This is, of course, nothing new to Yates regular farmer 
customers for they have, over the years, always availed 
themselves of our service. We maintain a special staff for 
correspondence and make extensive use of the Telegram and 
Telephone. 

And now, despite printing and paper supply difficulties we 
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BULLETINS. 
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sent to those who are interested. Here are the first six now 
ready: — 

1. Lucerne, Rape and Turnips. 

2. Rye Grasses, White and Red Clovers. 

3. Better Pastures for Coastal and Dairying Districts. 

4. Better Pastures for the Highlands and Slopes. 
Grasses for Autumn Sowing. 

3. Subterranean Clover, Wimmera Rye Grass. 

6. Improving Pastures, How to Go About It. Grasses 
for Spring Sowing. 

Let us know your Pasture Improvement problems. We 
have experts to help you. 

Other Bulletins will be published shortly — Always keep 

in touch with 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707, Telegrams: " Seedsman, Sydney/’ 
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THE BEST PETROL & DIESEL ENGINES 
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After years of unfailing per- 
formance Lister have become the 
most sought-after engines in the 
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ning daily for ten years or more 
and have not cost a penny for 
repairs. Although Lister engines 
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improving. 
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Dangar, Geyde & Malloch Ltd 
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Finland, developed the process which is now 
known by his initials as the A.I.V. process. 
It was found that a concentration of mineral 
acids effectively preserved silage in exactly 
the same manner as did additions of lactic 
acid or normal curing under ideal conditions. 

Virtanen originally worked with a mixture 
of acids comprising variable proportions of 
sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid (muri- 
ate acid or spirits of salts). Both are readily 
available at a lower price than lactic acid. 

If either acid were used alone the quan- 
tity required would be approximately % lb. 
of commercial sulphuric acid to the gal- 
lon of water, or 2 lb. of commercial hydro- 
chloric acid to the gallon of water. Any 
mixture in these proportions apparently has 
the desired effect ; thus i lb. of hydrochloric 
acid plus l /\ lb. of sulphuric acid dissolved 
in a gallon of water should make a satis- 
factory product. 

By the A.I.V. process excellent products 
can be produced, and the cost, in Finland, 


The process was developed in Finland 
because of the prevalence of a nutritional 
disease in children. The disease, known 
as “night blindness/’ was proved to be 
associated with a lack of vitamin A in the 
diet, developed during the long winter 
months. The high acidity of A.I.V. silage 
causes a more or less complete preservation 
of the vitamin A and carotene content of 
the green crop. This vitamin is then 
secreted by the cows in their milk. 

Virtanen also developed a special prepara- 
tion called 41 ‘mould death/' which prevents 
fungus growth at the top of the silo. Chemi- 
cally it is composed of a sulphur compound 
similar to mustard oil, and it was first de- 
veloped after the observation that silage 
made from cabbages did not go mouldy, 
which was later proved due to the presence 
of this sulphur compound in their leaves. 
The use of the compound is apparently not 
very widespread under conditions similar 
to those found locally. 



is stated to be approximately the same as 
the cost of hay making for each pound of 
foodstuff produced. The A.I.V. process 
also allows very succulent crops such as kale 
or rape, cabbage, and root crops to be en- 
siled, and lucerne and clover-grass silages 
with a very high protein content to be 
preserved. 


The process has some drawbacks, among; 
these being the fact that the workers making 
the silage have to wear rubber boots as the 
acids rot through leather, and the additions 
of acid have to be made either with a wooden 
pail or a watering can lined with bakelite, 
varnish, rubber, or an acid-proof bitumen- 
paint. 
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The process is little known to the Aus- 
tralian farmer at present, and he may be 
wary of using an unknown process necessi- 
tating the use of acids with which he is un- 
familiar. For good results care and atten- 
tion to detail will be necessary. The acids 
are neutralised after the silage is removed 
from the silo, and before feeding, by addi- 
tions of lime, chalk, and washing soda ; this 
is discussed later. 

Experiments have shown that minerals 
which are deficient in the diet of stock in 
some areas may be added to the A.I.V. silage 
during manufacture, very successfully. 
Among these are phosphoric acid, cobalt and 
copper. 

T© sum up the advantages of the A.I.V. 
process one should bear in mind that under 
Australian conditions the supply of vitamin 
A to dairy stock is not nearly as great a con- 
cern as to the European farmer. Further, 
lucerne and legume hays can be made much 
more easily. 

At present the molasses process might 
well receive more attention, particularly be- 
cause of the cheapness of this material in 
comparison with acid additions. A product 
very little inferior to the best acid silages, 
and requiring no special treatment in its 
manufacture, can be made with molasses, 
and the process has much to recommend it 
under present conditions in this country. 

Other Acid Additions. 

Certain chemical compounds which, when 
added to water, break down to produce a 
mixture of phosphoric acid and hydrochloric 
acid, are also used in processes developed 
from the A.I.V. process. In addition the 
molasses and acid processes are sometimes 
combined, both being added at about half 
the concentration of each normally used. 
This latter process was originally developed 
in Denmark because of the fact that 
Virtanen had patented his process. 


Amounts of Adds to Add. 

To each 200 lb. of the several green for- 
ages suitable use the following quantities of 
acid solution of the strength recommended 
(see page 293). 

Clover and other legumes 12 lb. (iJ 4 
gallons). 

Young actively growing grass, 10 lb. 
(t gallon). 

Clover-grass mixtures, 11 lb. (9 pints). 

Kale and root crops, 8 lb. (6 1 / 2 pints). 

An extra 1 lb. (1 pint) of solution is used 
if the material is dry. 

To 60 lb. of the preserved feed, 2 ounces 
of chalk or limestone and 1 ounce of sodium 
carbonate (washing soda) are added when 
feeding to neutralise the acid. 

No rates of application are quoted for 
cereals, and it is reported that they are prone 
to go mouldy rapidly under this process, 
although rye is occasionally used. 

Crops Which Need Chemical Additions. 

The general rule to follow is that young 
materials such as actively growing pasture, 
at.d leguminous crops such as clover or 
lucerne, should be treated alzuays with mo- 
lasses for preference, or by the A.I.V. pro- 
cess. Mature materials such as lucerne 
which has gone dry and fibrous rather than 
sappy, and cereals such as maize, saccaline, 
wheat, etc., do not need molasses additions. 

If the crop is dry and deficient in moisture 
so that the farmer thinks the addition of 
water would be advantageous to assist com- 
paction and prevent excessive heat produc- 
tion, then it is recommended that molasses 
be used. The danger of moulding is thereby 
greatly decreased, and the cost of the adJi- 
tion of 15 to 20 lb. of molasses per ton of 
material is a very small outlay compared 
with the benefits derived. 

(To be concluded.) 


Top-Dressing of Subterranean Clover. 


For the best results from Subterranean clover 
it should be top-dressed in the late autumn or 
early winter months with superphosphate at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre. This not only results 
in excellent leaf and stem growth, but also ensures 
the formation of an abundance of seed, which is 
essential in the case of any annual plant in order 
to retain it in a pasture. 
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Subterranean clover should be lightly stocked 
during its first year's growth, in order to enable 
the runners to become well grown and form 
plenty of seed. The intervening spaces between 
the plants are then quickly covered. If heavily 
stocked before the runners are well established, 
many plants will be pulled up and destroyed. — 
J. N. Whittet, Chief Agrostologist. 
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SOYBEANS. 


W. D. Kerle, H.D.A., Special Agronomist. 

( Concluded from page 23 1.) 

IN the first portion of this article, which appeared in May issue, the author described the 
manifold uses of the soybean plant and grain, the experience with the crop in this State, 
its soil and climatic requirements, and the few varieties which are available in this State. 

The present instalment deals with the cultural and harvesting methods of the crop 
and the economic aspects of soybean growing. 


After Cultivation. 

The young seedlings cannot push through 
the ground if the surface is crusted with 
rain. It should be loosened with the 
harrows should this occur. It is also ad- 
visable to kill young weeds by harrowing 
before the seedlings appear, or it can be done 
after the plants are up across the rows in 
the heat of the day. Inter-row cultivations 
should be frequent enough to destroy weed 
growth when quite young. It is advisable 
not to throw a hill up to the beans as they 
bear the pods close to the ground; if the 
ground is kept level they can be cut with 
less loss when using mowers, etc., in 
harvesting. 

Rotation. 

Soybeans are a valuable crop in a rota- 
tion. The beneficial effect on crops which 
succeed soybeans in a rotation is often very 
marked. This response has boon most 
B 


noticeable with winter cereals, maize, sor- 
ghum and lucerne. Until they can be 
established as a commercial crop, however, 
and seed is available at a reasonable price, 
they cannot very well be fitted economically 
into a rotation system. 

Harvesting. 

Soybeans can be harvested for hay or 
ensilage from the time the pods are well 
formed until the leaves begin to turn yellow. 
The main value of the hay, however, lies 
in its protein content; hence the best time 
is when the pods are well filled out and at 
the first sign of the leaves yellowing. They 
are usually cut with the mower and allowed 
to wilt in the swath for a day or two, de- 
pending on weather conditions, raked and 
cocked. It will take a week to cure in good 
weather. Soybean hay is more difficult to 
make than cereal or lucerne hay, and loss of 
leaf is usual no matter how carefully it is 
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handled. A reaper and binder can be used, 
but sheaves must not be too big or too 
tightly tied and stooks must be small. 

Cutting for silage is done about the same 
time as for hay. It should be used in con- 
junction with maize or sorghum to save loss 
of protein. 

Harvesting soybeans for grain is done 
when the beans are in the hard dough stage. 
This stage is reached when the leaves turn 
yellow and fall, leaving the bare stems with 
their clusters of pods. It should not be 
delayed until the leaves have all fallen, but 
commenced when about three- fourths of 
the leaves have dropped and most of the 
pods have turned colour, but the stems still 
green and pliable. If the crop is left too 
long, the pods burst and shed their seed; 
this is accentuated when mechanical cutters 


days in the field to cure. The wheat header 
can be adapted for harvesting, but loss of 
grain occurs through inability to place the 
comb low enough to the ground. 

The combined harvester and thresher is. 
regarded in America as the best machine 
for harvesting soybeans from the standpoint 
of labour required, cost of operation and 
beans saved. Losses occur with these 
machines, chiefly at the cutter-bar, but also 
in threshing. Careful adjustment of 
cylinder speed, concave sieves and blast are 
necessary to avoid loss by cracking, loss over 
racks and sieves, etc. Some loss in har- 
vesting soybeans appears inevitable; the 
average loss even with specially adapted 
machinery being at least 5 per cent. 

Soybeans that have been harvested by- 
other than combine harvesters have, of 
course, to be threshed. The ordinary grain* 



come in contact with the hard woody over- 
ripe stems. Shattering is largely a matter 
of variety, and some judgment is necessary 
to harvest at the best time to prevent loss. 
When the crop is harvested as in the U.S.A., 
with combined harvester and thresher or 
special bean harvesters the seed must be 
fully mature to get the best results. Weather 
conditions are also important, as in hot, dry 
weather more shattering and cracking will 
occur. Harvesting may also be done with 
the reaper and binder, but considerable loss 
of grain occurs. A mowing machine with 
side delivery attachment to prevent travel- 
ling on the swath is also satisfactory for 
soybean harvesting. The plants must be 
“cocked” from the swath and left several 


thresher can be used, but it must be adjusted! 
for beans. The chief adjustment to prevent 
cracking is to reduce the cylinder speed by 
at least one half of normal rate for wheat. 
The special pea and bean thresher used for 
Navy and French bean seed is satisfactory 
for soybeans. The maize husker and shelter 
also make a good thresher for soybeans,, 
although not fast. 

Small quantities can be threshed with the* 
flail or spread out on hessian and rolled 
out, after which they are winnowed. 

Storage. 

Soybeans must be thoroughly dry when 
harvested otherwise they are liable to heat 
and mould. This is most likely to occur 
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if seed is bulked in large quantities in badly 
ventilated sheds. Storage is safe in bags or 
tins in well ventilated sheds if the moisture 
content is not more than 12 per cent. Weevils 
and rodents do not frequently cause damage 
«©f any consequence to soybeans in storage. 

Yields. 

Yields vary very considerably, depending 
-on variety, season and cultural methods. In 
U.S.A. they vary from twenty to forty 
tushels per acre, but the average for the 
last ten years has been 16.4 bushels per 
■acre. The highest average was 20.7 bushels 
per acre in 1939. 

Although in test plots in this State, yields 
(have been secured exceeding twenty bushels 
[per acre, the average is nearer seven bushels 


pillars have caused damage in some years, 
and may cause more damage here as the 
acreage increases. 

Serious diseases have not been noted as 
yet in soybeans grown in this State. They 
are, however, subject to various fungous 
diseases which might occur when soybeans 
are more extensively grown. Diseases which 
cause damage in other parts of the world, 
at times to a serious extent, are bacterial 
blight, sclerotial blight, pod and stem blight, 
downy mildew, altemaria leaf spot, mosaic 
and root rots. In diseases where the causal 
agent is seed borne, effective control 
measures can be applied. Selection of varie- 
ties resistant to the more serious diseases is 
desirable. 



per acre. In 1942-43, when soybeans were 
grown under contract to the Commonwealth 
Government, they averaged 1.2 bushels per 
acre on area sown. The season, however, 
was very dry, and some crops failed com- 
pletely. The most successful grower in 
Tecent years is in the Armidale district, and 
he has averaged io£ bushels in the four 
reasons from 1941 to 1944. The area grown 
in this district in the 1945-46 season was 
thirty-four acres, and the yield just under 
seven bushels per acre. 

Insect Pests and Diseases. 

No serious attack by insect pests has 
occurred in this State. In America they 
nave also been comparatively free of damage 
from this cause. Grasshoppers, beetles, army 
worms, com ear worms, and various cater- 


Uses of Soybeans. 

Apart from the uses of the soybean plant 
as a fodder, either as green feed, hay and 
silage or as a green manure, the uses of 
the grain are manifold. The amazing num- 
ber of uses, which are increasing yearly, 
vary from food for humans and livestock to 
many industrial uses. In 1924 only about 
6 per cent, of soybean production in the 
U.S.A. was crushed for oil, but in 1940 
it rose to 83 per cent. As a result of wartime 
needs, particularly of oil for which the 
American Government established guaran- 
teed prices, production of soybeans rose 
from 106,712,000 bushels in 1941 to 
210,000,000 bushels the following year. Soy- 
bean oil, due to its comparatively high 
iodine number, is classed among the semi- 
drying oils, and used extensively for paints 
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and varnishes. It is used for soap making 
and candles and such varying products as 
glycerin, linoleum, celluloid, lecithin, print- 
ing ink, adhesives, rubber substitutes, cos- 
metics, etc. Refined soybean oil is used 
largely for edible purposes and in the manu- 
facture of margarine and lard. In attempt- 
ing to obtain a soybean oil having the dry- 
ing properties of linseed oil, an inexpensive 
. process for fractionating soybean oil into 
two parts has been developed recently. One 
of the parts is a relatively highly unsaturated 
oil with excellent drying properties, and the 
other is a relatively highly saturated oil 
with value as an edible oil. 

The meal, after the oil is extracted, is an 
excellent stock feed. Soybeans as human 
food have many uses. Soybean flour is made 
use of in bread and other foods for diabetics. 
Breakfast foods, macaroni, bean curd, soy 
sauce and soy milk are other popular pro- 
ducts of soybeans. The development of 
plastics from soybean meal has been extra- 
ordinarily successful. In the manufacture 
of plastics the oil must be thoroughly ex- 
tracted from the meal by suitable solvents. 
It then contains from 44 to 48 per cent, 
crude protein. Soybean plastics are being 
used in the manufacture of car bodies, car 
parts and for many articles in commerce. 
The soybean is a valuable source of casein. 
One of the most recent and important pro- 
ductions of soybean protein is the making 
of a fibre resembling scoured wool. It has 
u warm soft feel, a natural crimp and a 
high degree of resiliency. Its tensile strength 
is about 80 per cent, compared with wool. It 
can be economically produced and can be 
handled on conventional cotton and worsted 
equipment. 

Of recent years, suitable varieties of soy- 
beans have been developed for use as a vege- 
table. The beans are pulled when fully de- 
veloped in size, and the pods plunged into 
boiling water for two minutes to facilitate 
shelling. They are then cooked and used 
similarly to green peas. A number of these 
varieties have been tested in this State, and 
Easy Cook has given the best results. 

The mature soybean is used extensively as 
a human food as a haricot bean, canned or 
as sprouts. Soybean milk, which can be 
satisfactorily made from the Haberlandt 
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variety grown here, contains most of the 
same food elements as cow’s milk, but it> 
slightly smaller amounts. It can be used for 
practically all purposes for which cow’s milk 
is used. The chief uses of soybean grain in 
this State at present is for use as human 
food, either as cooked matured beans for 
canning or flour for manufacture of dia- 
betic foods. A market awaits economical 
production of oil for paints and varnishes: 
and for manufacture of plastics and other 
industrial uses. 


Economic Aspect of Soybean Growing. 

Soybeans cannot be recommended as a 
commercial crop in this State on the basis of 
prospective yield and prewar import price.. 
With the present limited experience of far- 
mers in growing and handling the crop and 
with the varieties available a price of 25s. 
per bushel for prime quality beans would 
be necessary to make them comparable with 
other summer-growing crops. Apart from 
yield, soybeans are difficult to harvest with- 
out loss, even with modern harvesting and! 
threshing machinery, and this adds con- 
siderably to the cost of production. 

United States farmers have received the 
average equivalent Australian price of 
5s. 10s. per bushel for soybeans in the last 
ten years, but the average yield has been 
i 6 y 2 bushels per acre. 

For many years soybeans were grown in> 
America primarily for hay, mostly where 
lucerne was not successful. In this State 
lucerne could be grown almost anywhere 
soybeans will grow, and has the added ad- 
vantages of being perennial, easier to handle 
in hay making and can be grazed. In coastal 
areas, where green manuring is practised, 
especially in sugarcane districts, soybeans 
cannot be recommended in place of cow- 
peas. In the United States sowing soybeans 
in maize for hogging down or. sheeping off 
is practised with very good results and 
should be of value in our coastal, tableland 
and south-western slopes maize areas. 

If soybeans can be produced at a com- 
petitive price in Australia, there will be a 
big demand for the grain for many of the 
uses so popular in other countries of the 
world. 
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(Aerial View of Strip Cropping on an American Farm) 


STRIP CROPPING 


One of today’s practical methods of 
soil erosion control, proved successful 
In the United States. Tests are now being made here to evolve a similar 
technique to suit Australian conditions. 


IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT’S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

tot* Distributors for NS.W.t— 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 



W9-S85 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone: MA 9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors”, SYDNEY 





F I B R 0 LITE 

CUheMoi-C&mmt WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport • . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, 44 FIBROLITE ” Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
14 FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Get all the fad s . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

44 Asbestos House ,* 4 York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 V, G.F.O.) 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, NEW SOUTH WALES 


PRUNING 


Royal 8v o. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 
201 pages 


Illustrated 


INTELLIGENT pruning is one of the means by which a tree can be made to produce the most fruit 
of the best quality in the shortest time and to keep up the output for the longest period. On the other 
hand, there is perhaps no way in which the potential productivity of a fruit tree is so commonly reduced 
as by inefficient pruning. That nearly two thousand copies have been sold annually since it was first 
offered to the fruit-growing community is some index to its reputation as a guide. Each fruit, it must 
be remembered, has its individuality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. The Apricot, 
Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, Chenry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, Quince, 
and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the aid of illustrations, which are an important feature of the 
publication, the grower is informed how to obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 

Price, 3s. per copy; by post, 3s. 4d. 

Printed and Published by and Obtainable front 

The Government Printer, Phillip Street, Sydney, or the Department 
of Agriculture, Bex 36A, G.P.O., 

Sydney 
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FRUIT GROWING. 


To Prevent Frost Damage. 

(Continued from page 258.) 

♦ 

J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 

LAST month the author described the natural phenomena which govern the incidence of 
frosts, the fundamentals of orchard heating and the influence of cultural practices adopted 
on the occurrence of frosts. 


To Obtain Atmospheric Temperatures and 
Degree of Inversion. 

To obtain atmospheric temperatures a 
scaffold, such as is represented in the 
accompanying sketch, is erected, and the 
temperatures at 25 feet and at between 
2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet taken on a number 
of nights when frost occurs, before the 
danger period in September-October arrives. 
The scaffold should be erected within the 
block, and then no outside body such as 
large trees or farm buildings can affect the 
comparative readings taken. 

In the morning following the frost, the 
thermometer at 25 feet is lowered and the 
minimum reading compared with that at 
the lower level. A height of 2.5 feet is used 
as the inversion level because it is thought 


that if there is not a good rise in tempera- 
ture — 7 or 8 degrees — at this height, the 
> economy of heating becomes doubtful. 

It has been proven that sixty burners to 
the acre, burning at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1^2 pints to the hour, can maintain 
a rise of 8 to 9 deg. when the temperature 
at 3 feet is 30-29 deg. Fahr., and under 
actual heating conditions it was not found 
necessary to light up more than 50 per cent, 
heaters during frosts when 29 deg. minimum 
was registered outside the heated area. 

It can be taken as generally true, that the 
“inversion temperature” (air temperature 
at 25 feet) is higher in the spring than 
during the winter months. This naturally 
follows, spring days being warmer th^n 
winter days as a rule. 
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It was noted that on all nights of heating 
in the trials that a heavy bank of 
accumulated smoke hung between the levels 
6‘Teet and about 18 feet from the ground, 
showihg that air within the “blanket” was 
33 deg. Fahr. at least, and the higher strata 
progressively warmer. 

Temperature Variation*. 

;■ Conditions which engender fluctuations 
of temperature during a frost or near frost 
are : — 

i. Should a breeze spring up during the 
night, temperatures almost invariably rise 
and make heating unnecessary. 



Sketch of Scaffold for Measuring 
Atmospheric Temperature*. 

2. .There is generally a drift of cold air, 
which is fairly constant in direction for a 

f iten district. In Yenda it varies little 
rom year to year, coming in from just west* 
of north to north-west. On only one 
occasion during recent years has it been 
known to swing farther than north-west. 
Gn this occasion it came in from practically 
due west and damaged orchards which had 
; not previously been regarded as particularly 
frost-liable, and actually missed some of the 
farms which were usually affected. This 
drift depresses the temperature, and at 
Yenda it is apparently due to cold air rolling 
down from the range of low hills which 
border the district to the north. 

3. Any body of passing cloud will hold 
tb fc temperature at a safe level by impeding 
radiation. 


4. A cold southerly wind blowing across 
the flat country of the Irrigation Area dur- . 
ing the day chills the ground appreciably, 
and as a rule presages a frost for that night 
or possibly the night after. 

Trials at Yenda. 

Following the successful trial of heating 
1 acre of sultana vines in 1936, Mrs. C. 
Hudson (Farm 1546, Yenda) secured 
equipment to safeguard all her vines, an 
area of 12 acres, and records were kept 
during the spring of 1937 of the results 
obtained ; details were also secured of a trial 
of heating an area of 2 acres of apricots on 
the farm of Mr. T. McMahon (Farm No. 
1568). 

Types of Heater Used. 

Four types of heaters were used at Yenda 
during the 1937 spring frosts. They were: 

(1) Lard pail type, 5-quart size, with 
triangular spreader. 

(2) Lard pail type, 8-quart size, with 
two triangular spreaders. 

The 8-quart size, as used the previous 
year with one triangular spreader gave off 
more heat than was required, and to obviate 
this a larger spreader was designed. Under 
field conditions this spreader on the 8-quart 
heater gave off a comparable amount of 
heat to the 5-quart heater. However, when 
about 60 per cent, of the fuel had been 
burned, the flames were choked, and either 
flickered ineffectively or went out; it was 
thus necessary to watch these heaters and 
to go around and substitute the smaller 
spreader for the large one. This use of 
two spreaders was found impracticable. 

The drawback to these heaters is that the 
r ^variation of output of heat is limited to two 
rates — with spreader on or with spreader 
off. 

(3) The square type, of 6-quarts capacity. 
These heaters show the greatest promise, 
and in the opinion of those growers who 
are familiar with the above types are defin- 
itely the easiest to manage. At no time 
during the heating were these more than 3 
inches open (8 x 8 l / 2 inches is the size of 
the top of the heater), but the sliding lid 
makes the putting out or varying of the 
flame a safe and speedy operation. 

( 4 ) English heaters. — The large capacity 
(33^2 gallons) of these is outweighed by the 
initial cost and the limited range of heat 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



Eg: gr s— 

and how to break them 

There is one type of egg that is a particular headache to orchardists — 
the eggs of the Green Peach Aphis and the Black Cherry Aphis. There 
is a knack in breaking up and destroying an infestation of Aphid eggs — 
the knack lies in perfect timing of the spraying period. The Aphides 
breed in the weeds and rubbish during the autumn and the eggs are laid 
on the trees in winter. A powerful spray is the only type that will 
destroy the eggs — a spray which is not safe to apply when the buds are 
open. A mild winter or late autumn rains may delay the egg laying so 
careful timing of spray is essential, and the spraying oil must be effective 
for if the destruction fails it may be too late to try again. 

You can be sure of effective destruction by always using Shell Universal 
Winterspray. 


sKMin, 


SPRAYING RECOMMENDATION 


SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
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Prudent Growers 


Shoo 


RED SPRAYING OIL 


BECAUSE 


it is EFFECTIVE and EASY TO MIX 


HARBAS is unexcelled for the control of San Jose, Mussel 
and Brown Scales, Woolly Aphis, Red Spider, and Aphis on 


Deciduous Fruit Trees. 

^ This year ensure the destruction of insects hibernating in 
the bark of your trees. HARBAS spreads into the deepest 
cracks covering eggs of the insect, preventing their incubation. 

REMEMBER — HARBAS 

gives maximum results with a minimum of trouble 
in application. • 

A Product of 

LANE’S PTY. LTD. 69 Abercrombie St. 

Sydney 

Specialists for 35 years in crop protection. 
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output. No effect short of smothering the 
flame was noticed on the consumption of 
fuel (and consequently heat output) by 
using the lid as a spreader or damper. 



Orchard Heating Apparatus. 

Left. — 5-quart lard pail heater. C ntre. —Square type 
heater with sliding lid. Righ . — 8-quart lard pail heater. 
centre . — Lighting torch. 

This type came to hand for test after the 
full complement of burners had been set 
out on Mrs. Hudson’s farm (No. 1546), 
but sixty were used to heat 1 acre of apri- 
cots on the farm of Mr. T. McMahon (No. 
1568). 


Comparative burning periods were found 
on test to be as follows: — 


6-qnart (square). | 

! 5 -quart 

(one spreader). 

8-quart 

(two spreaders). 

•2-lncb opening — 

7 hrs. 5 mins. 

3- inch opening- - 

7 hrs. T5 mins. 

4- inch opening — 

3 hrs. 35 mins. 
3 -inch opening — 

3 hrs. 40 mins. 

Spreader was re- 
moved at .1} 

hours, otherwise 
flame would have 
smothered. 

Burned in total 5$ 
hours. 

Same burning rate 
as 5-quart while 
large spreader was 
used until about 
40 per cent, fuel 
remaned, when 
smaller spreader 
had to be sub- 
stituted. j 


• The size of the opening refers to the space left when the 
sliding lid it pulled oat. The 2-inch opening d d not prove 
satisfactory, as the heat evolved was not sufficient to raise the 
temperature effectively. 

Thermometers. 

The minimum clear alcohol thermometers 
were placed as checks outside the heated 
areas up drift from the orchard — one to 
each block of vines. 

Four similar thermometers were used in- 
side the heated areas to indicate the effect 
of the heaters. 

The thermometers, hung on hooded 
wooden stands, were place 1 at the same 
level from the ground as the top wire of 
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the trellis, and as far as possible from any 
fires, so as to give a true minimum reading 
within the vine area. 

An alarm thermometer (34 deg. Fata.) 
was set in the coldest part of the orchard 
and wired to an electric alarm bell, energised 
by three 1.1-volt telephone type dry cells, 
insulated positive and plain negative wire 
(ordinary tie wire) being used. 

Accurate Thermometers Essential. 

It is necessary to check the accuracy of 
the alarm thermometer and to determine any 
adjustment necessary some time before the 
period of danger from frost arrives. 

The alarm thermometer used in the tests, 
when checked against an accurate minimum 
thermometer, was found to be dangerously 
inaccurate, registering 34 deg. Fahr., when 
the actual temperature at the 3-ft. level 
was 32.5. Experiment showed that by re- 
moving the wooden hood and lowering the 
alarm thermometer to 2 ft. 9 in. the alarm 
rang when the temperature at 3 ft was 
34 deg., and so gave the required warning 
in time for lighting-up to be started. 

It would appear that the main reason for 
this inaccuracy lies in storing the ther- 
mometer on the fiat during the period of 



Note that the orifices A, B and C are sleeved inside so 
that an air current is always available at the 
fuel level. 

disuse, when continuous expansion and con- 
traction at high temperatures forces some 
of the alcohol through the mercury from 
one leg to the other. This movement seems 
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tQ be- invariably from right to left and it, 
t&enefqre, follows that the temperature 
registered will be higher than the actual. It 
itf possible, by patient juggling to transfer 
sufficient alcohol back, to make the ther- 
mometer read correctly. 

. The accuracy of minimum thermometers 
is very variable, and they should be checked 
against one of known accuracy in the range 


of the thermometer, and the glass being in- 
advertently moved one way or the other. 

There is also the inaccuracy which is 
caused by unevenness in the bore of the 
tube. As the mercury or alcohol expands 
or contracts, it is forced along inside the 
tube. If the tube were absolutely even, any 
degree would give exactly the same rise or 
fall as measured on the instrument. Where 



A car battery makes a very powerful source of energy to activate the bell, but complete outfits, switch, bell and cells In 

neat boxes can be obtained. 


of temperatures at which they are to func- 
tion as guides during a frost, i.e. } 28-34 deg, 
Fahr* Many thermometers will give true 
readings at day temperatures, but will be 
degrees out in the range mentioned. This 
ihaccuracy can be due to the marking being 
on the backing instead of the actual glass 


there are differences in the bore (and there 
usually are) a narrowing will give a greater 
movement, and where the bore is wider, the 
movement of the fluid will be less. Such 
thermometers should be checked, and the 
error marked on the backing so that allow- 
ance can be made when readings are taken. 


( v To be concluded ,) 
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THE COMMON STORAGE OF GRANNY SMITH APPLES 
In Relation to Scald and Cold Storage. 


E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Officer. 

THE importance of the Granny Smith crop to New South Wales growers is such that a 
special effort is warranted to ensure that this apple reaches the consumer in prime 
condition* Late in the year during the November-December period, which is usually a 
period of high prices, a proportion of the cool-stored Granny Smiths always reaches the 
market in far from prime condition, and much of the trouble can be traced back to 
over-maturity at the time of storing, usually caused by too long a period of 
common storage. 

An excessive period of common storage is liable to cause considerable trouble, as 
it may seriously curtail the cool storage life, and in addition result in too much yellow 
colour in the apples for present trade requirements, whilst the danger of serious losses 
from such physiological disorders as lenticel spot, late scald, etc*, is increased considerably. 


Prolonged common storage of Granny 
Smith apples has, in the past, usually 
occurred because at the time they should 
have been cool stored, the stores were filled 
with other varieties, and adequate space 
was not available, or because time and staff 
have not been adequate to prepare these 
other varieties for market and at the same 
time wrap and pack the Granny Smiths for 
•cool storage. 

It has been the general practice to hold 
Granny Smith apples in common storage 
for periods varying from a week or two 
to as much as six weeks or longer, prior 
to cool storing. By itself, this common 
storage period is of very limited value in 
scald control — unless carried to extremes, 
when such assets as colour and ultimate 
storage life are sacrificed. No method of 
handling will take the place of the use of 
oiled wraps so far as scald control is con- 
cerned. 

In some instances then we have been so 
much obsessed with the control of super- 
ficial scald in this apple that we may have 
sacrificed some of its other good qualities. 

However, it has been demonstrated over 
the years that a common storage period of 
up to two weeks in the case of highland- 
grown fruit does no harm, provided the 
fruit is harvested at the correct stage, and, 
-on the other hand, has definite advantages. 
For instance, it is a very convenient period 
insofar as it allows of the crop being har- 
vested without interruption and, in addition, 
allows a period during which pears and 


short storage apples can be packed out of 
the cold store to make room for Granny 
Smiths. Furthermore, a short period of 
common storage such as this, is of value 
because it allows any troubles such as 
codling moth infestation, stem punctures, 
bruises, etc., to become more apparent and 
easily detected when packing, thus saving a 
good deal of extra labour and trouble in 
re-packing later on. 

It is felt that the time has arrived when 
\vc should examine our methods of hand- 
ling with a view to general improvement 
of quality, especially in the case of highland- 
grown fruit which composes the bulk of the 
long storage stuff. 

The fact is perhaps not widely enough 
appreciated that Granny Smiths can be held 
for a limited period in cool store unwrapped 
without developing scald, provided they are 
not immature when harvested. In Depart- 
mental experiments carried out during the 
past few years at Orange and Batlow, it 
has been proved that the Granny Smith can 
be held at ordinary cool storage temperature, 
either unwrapped or plain wrapped, until 
early July without any development of 
superficial scald. The trials also showed 
that fruit could be held until earlj 
August with practically no expectation of 
scald development. Fruit so treated removed 
from store in August, wrapped in oiled 
wraps and returned to store until December, 
showed only very light superficial scald 

(Continued on page 312.) 
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Rice Research Work on the Mumimbidgee Irrigation Area. 

♦ 

Activities to be Resumed. 

ANNOUNCING that his Department was now in a position to resume some of the 
1 investigational, breeding and pare seed production work with rice, which had been in 
[t ; abeyance daring the war years, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, 
recently reviewed the work that had been accomplished and indicated the activities which 
i j it was proposed to undertake in the near future. 


Reviewing the contribution which his 
Department had made to the establishment 
and progress of the rice industry, Mr. 
Graham said that since 1923, when experi- 
mental plantings in co-operation with the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission had demonstrated rice to be a suc- 
cessful commercial proposition, much inten- 
sive research work had been conducted by 
Departmental officers. 

Firstly, in co-operation with growers and 
later at the specially established Rice Re- 
search Station (now Leeton Experiment 
Farm) the best cultural practices had been 
determined, including land preparation, 
times and rates of sowing, fertilizers, weed 
control and watering methods, and harvest- 
ing. Well over 1,000 varieties of rice had 
been introduced from many parts of the 
world, many thousands of selections had 
been tested, and breeding to produce better 
types was well advanced. Superior pure 
strains had been selected from the Cali- 
fornian varieties on which the industry was 
founded, and red rice eliminated from them. 
A pure-seed production programme was or- 
ganised, with the help of the Rice Marketing 
Board, to ensure regular supplies of this 
seed to all growers. 

Unfortunately, in 1942, all rice work had 
to be suspended because of a pressing neces- 
sity for the production of vegetable seed. 
Supplies previously imported were suddenly 
cut off by the Pacific war, and the Depart- 
mental staff was also seriously depleted by 
enlistment and transfer. 

Although all rice experimental work was 
necessarily discontinued, the collection of 
rice varieties, many crossbreds, and the basic 
pure seed stocks were resown periodically 
to maintain their germinating power. With 
the return to duty of a plant breeder 
specialising in rice, and the appointment of 
an experimentalist last year, all this material 
was resown during the past season, and some 
of the more important experiments were 
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resumed at the Riverina Welfare Farm* 
which was still under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

At a conference held last year between 
the rice millers and the Rice Marketing 
Board, a Departmental representative out- 
lined the programme of rice experimental 
and pure-seed work then being resumed. 
The conference voted a sum of £1,000, as. 
a gift from the rice industry, to help the 
Department in re-establishing the rice work. 
This donation was to be used in building 
a Rice Laboratory to house the rice sample 
milling and other equipment, valued at over 
£300, previously supplied by the Rice Mar- 
keting Board. 

Amongst the most important rice pro- 
jects which were now again in progress 
were pure-seed production and investiga- 
tions of various watering methods designed 
to reduce the amount of water used in grow- 
ing rice crops. The pure seed stocks were 
unfortunately so small that two seasons 
would elapse before bulk supplies were again 
available. 

Another important investigation inter- 
rupted by the war involved the comparison' 
of various typical crop rotation systems in- 
cluding rice. This set of long-term experi- 
ments was being redesigned to indude 
recent agricultural developments on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. It was* 
intended to invite the assistance of all sec- 
tions of the rice industry, and particularly 
growers, in ensuring that these rotations, and 
other experiments to be laid down, were as 
comprehensive and informative as it was 
possible to make them. 

Some problems were bound to occur, in 
connection with rice, which could not be* 
tackled at the Departmental Farms, through* 
lack of certain soil types or other factors.. 
Such problems would be dealt with where* 
they occurred, in co-operative efforts withe 
growers, or through extension plots where 
necessary. 
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D. D. T. 

(dichloro— diphenyl© — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2*% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (S% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (2S% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. 04. Nett. 


SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 



• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL C \PACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 


PRICE COMPLETE, 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS. 10s. 0d. 
PRICES. F.O.R, F.0.B„ SYDNEY. 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


'PHONE: M 3446. 


H 


it 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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Sfctes cordribirtcd by tbs Sntomological brands 


The Bag-Shelter Moth ( Ochrogaster contraria ) . 

DURING the autumn months requests are received for measures to control the caterpillars 
of this moth, which attack, and at times completely defoliate, groups of weeping myall or 
boree trees (Acacia pendula), growing in western and south-western districts of this State, 
where these trees are used for ornamental or shade purposes around* homesteads, or for 
fodder in times of drought. 


The moths, which appear in November, 
lay their eggs in masses on the twigs or 
upon the leaves, usually matted together 
and covered with a mass of down from 
their abdomens. The whole egg-mass is a 
hairy, yellowish ball about inch in dia- 
meter. The eggs are laid about December, 
and each egg-mass may contain upwards of 
200 shining, light brown eggs. 

The larvae hatch out early in January, 
and at first these small caterpillars use their 
felted egg-mass as a shelter for some weeks, 
but as soon as they move about, select a 
fork amongst the branches where they com- 
mence to spin a stout silken web, of a dull 
yellowish-brown colour and of a consis- 
tency of stout brown paper, matting to- 


gether the surrounding twigs and leaves 
with silken strands. As they grow they in- 
crease the size of their bag-shelter until it 
may be io inches or more in length. The 
bag-shelter, which is closed at the bottom, 
> wells out into an irregular rounded mass, 
and is open at the tip. 

During the day the caterpillars remain in 
these shelters, but at night crawl out, one 
after another, up to the foliage of the tree. 
There they feed until daylight, and then 
crawl back to the shelter until the follow- 
ing night. On account of their habit of 
wandering about one after another in a 
long continuous “chain,” they are some- 
times referred to as “processionary cater- 
pillars.” They spin fine silken strands as 


Myall Tree#, showing 
Bag-shelters and De- 
foliation caused by 
the Caterpillars of 
He Bag. sbe Iter Moth. 
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The 8*tf-«hclter Caterpillar. 



Female of the Bag«ehelter Moth. 



Male of the Bag-ahelter Moth. 

they travel along, and these are visible as 
a thin line after the caterpillars have passed. 

The caterpillars, which measure up to 
2 inches in length when fully-fed, are stout 
thick-bodied insects. They are of a general 
greyish-brown colour, and are so covered 
with reddish-brown hairs that they appear 
to be a uniform reddish-brown. 

When fully-fed, the caterpillars crawl 
down the trunk of the tree, which by this 
time may be almost leafless, and bury them- 
selves in the earth, where they spin light 
flimsy cocoons in which are incorporated 
the hairs from the caterpillars' bodies and 
particles of earth. 

The hairs from the caterpillars' bodies 
may cause severe irritation to the skins of 
some persons. Where they fall upon the 
hands and arms, the hairs may enter the 
skin, and have been known to cause very 
painful and serious rashes, necessitating 
medical treatment. Mortality has occurred 
among sheep where trees bearing these bag- 
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shelters have been lopped and fed to the 
animals. 

The bag-shelters, long after the cater- 
pillars have left them, contain masses of 
these stinging hairs, amongst the cast skins 
and debris, and may still cause extreme 
irritation to anyone handling them. 

The moths vary in size, and the larger 
females, which may measure up to about 
2^4 inches across their outspread wings, are 
very broad in proportion. The general body 
colour is dark greyish-brown with a small 
white spot near the middle of each fore- 
wing and a smaller more indistinct one on 
each hindwing. The head and thorax are 
thickly covered with long brown hairs, 
which are yellow and lance-shaped at their 
tips. The abdomen of the male is barred 
with black and yellow rings, but that of 
the female is much larger, cylindrical, and 
light yellowish-brown at the rounded ex- 
tremity. 

There is only one generation a year. 

Control. 

The caterpillars are attacked by a num- 
ber of natural enemies and these include 
chalcid wasps and tachinid flies, and the eggs 
are preyed upon by the caterpillars of a 
moth. 

Bag-shelter caterpillars may be killed by 
spraying the foliage with arsenate of lead, 
using t ]/ 2 lb. of arsenate of lead powder to 
40 gallons of water. The disadvantages of 
this method are, firstly, that it is usually not 
economical to spray, and, secondly, that the 
foliage is rendered poisonous to stock for 
a number of weeks, or perhaps months, 
after spraying. 

It is possible that a D.D.T. spray, at a 
concentration of 0.1 per cent. D.D.T., would 
also effectively control the caterpillars, but 
while D.D.T. is not regarded as such a 
dangerous poison as arsenic, it is neverthe- 
less poisonous to man and the lower animals, 
and is regarded as an extremely cumulative 
poison. 

The best method of control appears to be 
the destruction of the colonies while in 
their younger stages, early in the year. 
Considerable defoliation can be prevented 
if the bag- shelters are cut off while they are 
about the size of hens' eggs, and also, by 
destroying the young colonies, trouble from 
the stinging hairs is avoided. At this time , 
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after cutting off, the caterpillars may be 
destroyed by trampling them on the ground, 
or by taking them well away from the 
trees. 

The work is not easy, but as most of the 
egg-masses are deposited on twigs fairly 
close to the ground, a man standing in a 
dray can remove the majority, by means of 


secateurs, in a tew minutes. For masses 
higher in the trees, however, long cutters, 
such as are used in trimming street trees, 
would be required. 

Care should be exercised in handling the 
bag-shelters, and if the foliage of the trees 
is used for fodder, animals should not be 
allowed access to any infested branches. 



The Citrus Gall Wasp 

THIS null native specie* of wasp develop* in 
various kinds of wild citrus, bat also commonly 
infests citrus orchards on the North Coast of 
this State. Although it attacks all varieties of 
citrus, lemon and grapefruit trees are most fre- 
quently injured. 

The damage is caused by the female wasp 
de]«ositing eggs within the stems, the laying 
of the eggs and subsequent development of 
the wasp larvae resulting in the formation 


(. Eurytoma fellis ). 

of extensive galls on the trees. Although 
the stems are usually attacked, the midribs, 
petioles and fruit stems are also subject to 
infestation. When nursery stocks are in- 
fested the main stems may be attacked, the 
injury then being particularly serious. 

The adults, which measure about one- 
tenth inch in length, are small black wasps. 
They emerge from the galls in the spring 
mainly during the month of October. The 
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life of the adult is short, being of only 
about one week’s duration. They lay their 
eggs, however, almost immediately after 



Adult Citrus Gull Wasp. 


emergence from the gall, and select for this 
purpose, young growth only a few weeks 
old which at that period occurs abundantly 
on the trees. 

Most of the eggs are laid during the 
first twenty-four hours following the wasp’s 
emergence from the gall. The eggs are 
deposited between the bark and the wood, 
but evidence of gall development does not 
appear until several months after the larvae 
have hatched. 

The legless larvae develop and feed with- 
in the plant tissues throughout the summer, 
autumn and winter, and the galls continue 
to increase in size until the early winter. 
The larval period occupies nine or ten 
months, and the pupal or chrysalis stage, 
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which is passed within the gall, occupies 
about one month. 

Control 

The systematic cutting off and destruc- 
tion of the galls is recommended as a means 
of controlling this pest. 

As the life-cycle is an annual one, and 
the galls take some months to develop, it 
is advisable to wait until the autumn or 
winter before removing them, but all should 
be removed by the end of August. The 
galls should then be burnt, as adult wasps 
will emerge from the galls, even though the 
latter have been removed from the trees 
for several months. 

The removal and destruction of the galls 
during winter should ensure relative free- 
dom from infestation for several years, as 
the wasps are not strong fliers, and appear 
to prefer to lay their eggs in the trees in 
which they themselves developed. 



G&11« formed by the Cftrue Gall Weep 
on e Common Lemon. 


Predaceous Shield Bugs (Pentatomidae) . 


ALTHOUGH the majority of the member* of 
the bur family, known popularly a* “shield 
bag*,” feed on the tap of varion* plant*, there 
are several specie* which attack living insects. 
They insert their beaks into the bodies of their 
victims and extract their body fluids. 

The “shield bug” family, in Australia, 
contains nearly four hundred species, and 
includes such well-known pests as the 
green vegetable bug (Nezara viridula), the 
spiny lemon bug ( Biprorulus bibax) 
and the bronze orange bug (Rhoecocoris 
sulcivmtris) . 

fmgm SOS 


Two species of the beneficial forms that 
occur commonly in this State are Oechalia 
consocialis, often known as the “vine-moth 
bug,” and Cermatulus nasalis. As the in- 
sects attacked are frequently the caterpillars 
and grubs of pest insects, these predaceous 
bugs are sometimes of considerable value. 

The vine-moth bug is somewhat variable 
in size, the largest adults measuring up to 
V 2 inch in length. It is light reddish-brown 
in colour, mottled with yellow. The sides 
of the thorax are spined, and the abdomen 
tapers somewhat to its tip. 
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Gargoyle Red Spraying Oil 
has been used with conspic- 
uous success for over 25 years 
and is designed solely for 
spraying deciduous trees 
during the dormant season. 
Gargoyle Red forms a stable 
emulsion with water — not 
easily washed off by rain. 


VACUUI 

tMAUTT MOMI 


Stop 'em in the winter and they won't bother you 
in the spring ! Gargoyle RED is the ideal Winter 
Spray. It creeps into bark crevices and smothers 
hibernating insects . . . restores elasticity to the 
bark . . . assures early flowering . . . improves 
the health of the trees generally. Do your winter 
spraying with Gargoyle RED. 

VACUUM Oil COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


GARGOYLE ///?// SPRAYING OIL 
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FRUITGROWERS 

What about your Winter Spraying ? 

Order your requirements now and avoid 
disappointment ! I 

We o an supply you with 

OVICIDE 

The original Tar Distillate Wash which has been 
used for years wherever Stone Fruits 
are grown 


ALSO .... 


CAPSINE 


A D.N.O.C. Winter Wash 


We also have a wide range of other 
Standardised Spraying Materials 

• ALBOLEUM —White Oil Emulsion. 

• ARSINE IKE —Lead Arsenate Powder. 

• BOR DINETTE —Standardised Copper Fungicide. 

• DEEDUST —2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• DRYMAC —Standardised Derris Dust. 

• KATA KILL A — Standardised Derris Wash. 
Wetsul (Wettable Sulphur), Nicotine Sulphate. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED 


Further particulars upon request 


Williii Cooper t Nephews (Australia) Ptp. United 

COOPER HOUSE 9 'O’CONNELL STREET SYDNEY 

Tel. B 6396 
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In vineyards heavily infested with the 
vine moth ( Phalaenoides glycine ), all 
stages of this bug are sometimes to be seen 
in large numbers running about the vines, 
frequently with the caterpillars impaled 
upon their beaks. This bug also feeds on 
other injurious caterpillars, including species 
of Papilio (a butterfly) and Tortrix (a 
(moth). 

The second species, C. nasalis , which 
measures about j4-inch in length, varies 
from olive-brown to almost black. Both the 
adults and immature forms of this bug 
feed upon and destroy the larvae of the 
cherry slug ( Caliroa limacina ), vine moth 


caterpillars and the grubs of the fig-leaf 
beetle ( Galeruca scmipullata ) . 



The Predsceoua Vine Moth B«tf. 


War Service Honours for Departmental Entomologists. 

Malarial and Scrub Typhus Control. 


The achievements of Australian workers in 
various branches of science contributed inesti- 
mably to Allied success in the war, and a recent 
report of the Entomological Branch of the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture contains 
interesting evidence of the fact. 

“It is pleasing to record that two officers of the 
Entomological Branch received special honours in 
connection with their association with Entomo- 
logical Units in operational areas during the war,” 
writes Mr. T. McCarthy, Chief Entomologist. 

“Major S. L. Allman was mentioned in Des- 
patches for his work in malarial control at Milne 
Bay, New Guinea, in 1942. This work was carried 
out prior to thf* use of atebrin, and malarial 
casualties were reduced from 1 in 10 per week to 
1 in 1,000 per week. 

“Major R. N. McCulloch has received the 
M.B.E. for his work on scrub typhus mite in New 


Guinea and Borneo. His work formed the basis 
of control measures subsequently adopted by all 
the Allied Forces in the South-West Pacific. 
Casualties from scrub typhus were reduced by 
go per cent. 

“In a report by the Field Director, Medical Re- 
search Council, South East Asia Command, it was 
stated that ‘the use of repellents ably pioneered 
by Australian entomologists comprises one of the 
most effective achievements of the medical back- 
room in the present war.’ ” 

Farmers will associate themselves cordially with 
this tribute to a branch of science without the 
benefits of which their task would be impossible. 

Major Allman is Senior Entomologist of the 
Department. Major McCulloch recently resigned 
from his position of Entomologist in order to take 
up the appointment of Deputy Principal of Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College, South Australia. 


Liming for Grassland Improvement. 


In pasture improvement lime cannot take the 
place of superphosphate, but as ground carbonate 
of lime or some otner finely ground form, it is a 
valuable supplement to that fertiliser. Numerous 
instances have occurred in coastal areas where 
applications of lime in addition to superphosphate 
as compared with superphosphate alone, have 
increased the carrying capacity of improved 
pastures by 100 per cent 

Lime not only promotes better pasture growth, 
Increases the vigour of clovers, improves soil 


texture, and encourages the functions of useful 
bacteria; it also checks surface soil acidity, sup- 
plies free calcium to the plant, and builds up 
animal bone. 

The usual rate of application on grassland Is 
10 cwt. of ground carbonate of lime per acre. 
It should be applied during the autumn or early 
winter, this period coinciding with the renovation 
and top-dressing with superphosphate of coastal 
pastures. 
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The Use of- 

WINE WITH MEALS. 

Suggestions for Choosing and Serving. 


H. L. Manuel, Viticultural Expert. 

TO appreciate wine, particularly light beverage or table wine, it should be taken with 
meals. It is said by some that wine “makes” the meal, and that, in entertaining, it is 
somewhat a waste of money to prepare and serve an extravagant meal without including 
wine. 


Types of Light Beverage Wines. 

These table wines are known as “light 
dry” and are not “sour” as some folk are 
inclined to describe them. Such wines are 
known in the trade as hock, chablis, claret 
and burgundy. Sauterne is also a light wine, 
but possesses a little sweetness which tends 
to make it more popular, particularly with 
the ladies. However, the wine connoisseur 
and those folk educated to wine drinking 
prefer the straight dry wines. The hock 
and the chablis are white wines and the 
claret and burgundy red wines. 

The hock possesses a little more acidity 
than the chablis, leaving the palate after the 
drinking of this wine with a fresh acid 
finish. The chablis, on the other hand, leaves 
a soft roughness with a slight suggestion of 
fruitiness. 

Our Australian clarets are lighter than 
what is known as Australian burgundies 
and, in my opinion, a good claret is the finest 
wine of all. 

These light table wines may be described 
as natural wines ; the only alcohol they con- 
tain comes from the naturally produced 
spirit — by the action of the yeast (which is 
found on the grapes) upon the grape sugar, 
which converts the sugar into alcohol in the 
course of fermentation. 

In the case of dry sherry, sweet white 
wine, ports and muscats, grape spirit is 
added. In the sweet wines it is added to 
the must to check fermentation and presence 
a sweetness in the wines. This grape spirit 
i$ produced by the distillation of wine, and 
the adding of this spirit to the wine is known 
as fortifying. 

Jfcl* »• 


Appearance Is Important When Serving. 

in the use of wine one should endeavour 
to show the wine to its best advantage, and 
to do this, not only serve it in the right 
type of glass as regards size, but in a glass 
through which the light can filter to show 
the colour and clearness of the wine. A 
plain, thin, crystal clear glass is the best for 
the purpose. 

The appearance of a good wine is very 
pleasing to the senses and adds to the enjoy- 
ment ot partaking of wine. The bouquet or 
nose also affects the senses, and in many 
wines conveys to the palate what is expected 
in the tasting of the particular wine. 

Sherry and port glasses are smaller in size 
than those used for hock, claret and 
burgundy. 

Wines Soiled to Courses. 

When serving wines with a meal, sherry 
can be taken beforehand as an appetiser 
(sherry is a dry wine and not sweet as some 
folks are lead to believe), or again it can 
be served along with the soup. A fruity 
sherry is not out of place if this be prefer- 
red. 

If hors docvres are on the menu, sherry 
can be served dry and cool (never iced). 

With oysters serve a light wine such as 
hock or chablis — cold, not iced. 

With soup, serve sherry, and with fish 
serve hock or chablis and perhaps sauterne. 

With red meat, serve claret or burgundy 
at about room temperature — not cold. 

With white fleshed poultry such a 8 fowl, 
a sparkling white wine can be served, but 
with duck and goose I prefer a sparkling 
( Continued on page 330) 
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CUPBOARDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


all 


(ABU AND 
COUNTER 
TOPS 


FLOORS FOR 


FACTORY 


m 


■ Snug * fitting doors and strong* 

satin - smooth shelves . . • sleek* 
splinterless counter tops which defy 
^^B wear and time . . . floors which 
can take a daily pounding without 
a wince or a bruise — that’s 
MASONITE. Practically everything 
^B that can be built in board can be 
built better in Masonite — the 
^B “wonder board” which combines 
^B strength with a remarkable ease of 
B working. The demand for Masonite 
still exceeds supply* in spite of the 
fact that production is being con* 
stantly increased. But you will 
be well advised to decide upon 
Masonite and to persist in asking 
for in 


MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMITEO 

Mss oad torvho Division: 30 Pitt Stroot, Sydney; 533 Collins Stmt, 
tdotbm/mo; 33? Quoon St root, BHsbono; 31 Chou or St root, Adololdo. 


OS/r 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 

Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELEY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 

PLY RE PELLA NTS, BLOW PLY DRESSING, JETTING PL U IDS, DIPS 

Buzacott- Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Tke Use of— 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN THE HOME. 

June Chancellor, Dip. Home Ec., Fruit Preserving Instructress. 

FRUIT JELLIES AND BUTTERS. 

EVEN the most accomplished housewife experiences a glow of pride and satisfaction when 
she successfully turns out a fresh supply of sparkling jelly. Fruit butters also are 
popular, and, like jelly, are delicious when served with freshly baked scones, pikelets, toast 
or bread. Remember, too, that a jar of jelly or fruit butter, wrapped attractively hi 
cellophane paper, makes a most pleasing and suitable gift for many occasions. 


Jellies. 

A good jelly is clear, sparkling and fruit 
flavoured. In consistency it should be suffi- 
ciently firm to hold its shape when turned 
from a glass, but soft enough to spread 
easily. 

To make a natural jelly fruit juice must 
contain acid and pectin. The amount and 
quality of pectin in fruit varies at different 
stages of maturity ; fruit for jelly making 
should be barely ripe. 

Fruits which contain sufficient acid and 
pectin for a good jelly include tart apples, 
currants, plums, quinces, guavas, black- 
berries, loganberries and most citrus fruits. 
The juice of fruit low in pectin may be 
combined with any of the above fruits, but 
apple juice is considered best in combination, 
as it affects the colour and flavour least. 

Fruit juices lacking acid are improved by 
the addition of lemon juice. 

Pectin Test. 

The following is a simple method of test- 
ing the extracted fruit juice if there is any 
doubt as to its suitability for jelly making : — 

Place i dessertspoon of the cooled juice 
in a glass and add 2 dessertspoons of methy- 
lated spirits, shake gently, then allow to 
stand 1 minute. If a large amount of pec- 
tin is present, a firm, jelly-like clot will 
form; if the clot is broken into several 
pieces a normal amount of pectin is indi- 
cated, and a poor, badly broken clot proves 
that the pectin is insufficient. 

Quantity of Sugar. 

Generally two-thirds to 1 cup of sugar 
is added to each cup of juice, the fruit 
juices tow in pectin requiring less sugar. 


Too much sugar produces a weak, syrupy 
jelly, and too little causes toughness. 

Method of Making Jelly. 

(a) Extracting the Juice : — 

1. Wash fruit and cut up, if large. 

2. Place in a pan with just sufficient water 
to cover. Juicy fruits may be crushed so 
that the juice will flow freely, and in such 
ca.ses little or no water will be required. 

3. Boil gently with the lid on the pan 
until the fruit is quite tender. 

4. Strain carefully through a jelly bag or 
two or three thicknesses of cheesecloth. An- 
other method of straining is first through 
a colander to remove the bulk of the pulp 
and then through a jelly bag. Never disturb 
the pulp in any way while straining or the 
jelly will be cloudy. 

5. A second extraction of juice may be 
made from fruits rich in pectin. This is 
done by returning the pulp to the saucepan 
with sufficient water to cover and boiling for 
a further period. When two extractions are 
made they should be mixed together before 
cooking. 

(h) Cooking : — 

1. Choose a pan with a large diameter to 
allow rapid evaporation. 

2. For good results, not more than 2 
quarts of juice should be handled at a time. 

3. Measure the juice, bring almost to the 
boil, then add sugar, stirring only till dis- 
solved. 

4. Bring jelly to boiling point and boil 
rapidly without the lid until jellying stage 
is reached. It may be necessary to skim the 
surface several times during cooking. 
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5. Test the jelly when it commences to 
foam up the sides of the pan. This is done 
by taking a little on the stirring spoon and 
holding horizontally well above the pan. 
Turn once or twice to cool the mixture 
slightly. If it breaks off in even sheets or 
flakes it requires only several more minutes’ 
cooking. Another method is to put a little 
of the mixture on a cold saucer and allow 
to cool quickly. If it crinkles when the 

-saucer is tilted the cooking is complete. 

6. Allow jelly to stand several minutes 
until it stops bubbling before pouring into 
hot sterilized jars. Do not pour from a 
height as air bubbles will form. 

7. Seal when cool with melted paraffin 
wax. 


Fruit Butters. 

Fruit butters are considered to be the most 
wholesome, as they contain a smaller pro- 
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portion of sugar than fruit, and are simple 
to make. If desired up to half the amount 
of sugar may be replaced by honey. 

Fruits suitable for converting into butter 
by the method described below are: apples, 
peaches, plums, apricots, tomatoes and 
grapes. 

1. Wash the fruit and cut up if large. 

2. Cook gently with the minimum amount 
of water till tender. 

3. Rub through a sieve and measure the 
puip. 

4. Place the pulp in a saucepan with 
sugar, using cup of sugar to each cup 
of pulp. Spices may be added if desired. 

5. Cook, stirring constantly, until the mix- 
ture is thick and smooth. 

6. Pour into clean hot jars and seal. 


Fruit Growing —continued from page 303. 


after being held in atmospheric tempera- 
tures for a fortnight. 

These facts then point to one way in 
which what is now regarded as more or less 
unavoidable periods of excessive common 
storage, may be eliminated. 

It is suggested that if space is available, 
after a week or two in common storage 


Granny Smiths be placed in cool store 
unwrapped and unpacked, and held until 
July when facilities are available to grade, 
size and oil wrap them prior to returning 
to cool store. Handling along these lines 
would eliminate, to a large extent, many of 
the present complaints of excessive wastage 
due to over-maturity disorders in Granny 
Smiths marketed late in the year. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— June. 1947 . 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 3 ^a 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Short*— H. Burton^ Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 
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Cauliflower — continued. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue. 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

I^ ver Brown Globe — C. J. Rowel iff. 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reington,” Tcnterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow)— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. , i 
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INOCULATE THE MODERN WAY 


WITH THE 


GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and 
_ DRENCHING 

SlfeXj SYRINGE 


• Note These 
Important Features 

1 Every dose visible (I- 10 c.c’s). 

2 Special Stay-on Needles. 

3 New Stopper Plate prevents loss of Vaccine 
from bottles. 

4 Nozzle for Drenching with Carbon Tetrachloride. 

5 Vaccine passes direct from sterilised bottles into 
animal, eliminating danger of contamination. 

PRICE £4/17/6 (postage I/-) 

Complete with harness, nozzle and 2 stay-on needles. 


GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Qrazcoe House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THRO JGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, — SYDNEY. 
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Rucide spraying gives longer 

protection . . . 

saves time and expense . . 


lOUlBtE m 

Styw.-jsw 

: 568»M 




Rucide releases the full pest-killing 
power of DDT in its most economical 
and effective form. Free from all sol- 
vents as used In emulsion bases, it is 
absolutely harmless to foliage. It con- 
tains a spreader that 
ensures ultra-fine dis- 
\ persion and unsurpassed 

I wetting quality. Rucide 

r J gives a highly active 

I pest-destroying film that 

I _ lasts longer and does 
I not wash off or blow 

away as sometimes hap- 
pens with dusts and 
wettable powders. Max- 
imum coverage is 
guaranteed. 


1 lb. RUCIDE with 50 gallons of water gives a 0.1 % DDT Solution 

for the control of;— 

RUTHERGLEN BUG. PUMPKIN BEETLE. TOMATO OR FRUIT CATERPILLAR OR MAIZE MOTH, 
VEGETABLE OR ELEPHANT BEETLE. WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. POTATO MOTH. CODLIN 
MOTH. CABBAGE MOTH GREEN CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER APHIDS. GREEN VEGETABLE 
BUG. BLACK PEACH APHID. GREEN PEACH APHID. TOMATO JASSID OR LEAPHOPPER, BEAN 
AND PEA CATERPILLAR. ORIENTAL PEACHMOTH, GLADIOLUS THRIP, AND MANY OTHER PESTS. 

Packed In | kb., 1 lb., 6 lb. and 15 lb. tins 
and SB lb. palls. 







50% P. P'»ISOMER DDT 

OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES 


TAUQiftANS LIMITED, Chemical Product. ... ST. PETERS. N.S.W. 
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DISEASES OF CARNATIONS. 

AS carnations are a biennial crop, the effect of diseases on their production can be 
greater than on an annual crop which can be grown quickly and harvested before losses 
are economically serious. Chief causes of loss are the root and crown rots, but leaf 
spot and rust, if allowed to become established, will impair vigour and bloom quality. 
Mosaic also adversely affects vigour. 


Root Diseases and Crown Rot. 

Four different species of parasitic fungi 
can attack and rot the stem at ground level, 
causing wilting and death of the plant. Once 
introduced into the soil, they will persist 
there for varying periods, the different spe- 
cies attacking at different times of the year. 
They are as follow: — 

Sclerotium rolfsii , which is active only 
when the soil is warm, during the summer 
months. It is easily recognised by the pre- 
sence of a strong, white weft of fungal 
threads growing over the affected parts, and 
by the presence of small resting bodies pro- 
duced on the surface of diseased tissue; 
these bodies are at first white, becoming 
brown with age, and are about the shape and 
size of cabbage seed. 

Rhizoctonia solani , which is most active 
in spring and autumn, causing a dry rot of 
crown tissue. 

Fusarium sp., which causes a rot of crown 
tissues and roots and can be distinguished 
because the woody tissue of the stem is dis- 
coloured and brown for some inches above 
the rotted area. It is active at all times 


of the year, but plants most commonly 
collapse from its attack during the early 
summer. 

Fhytophthora sp., which causes a firm 
brown rot of crown tissues during the cooler 
months of the year, and is active only in very 
wet or badly drained soil. 

Root Knot or Nematode Disease. 

The nematode is a minute, worm-like 
organism which penetrates the roots, causing 
the developnmet of galls upon them. A 
heavy infection results in a very beaded 
and distorted and inefficient root system. 
Growth is weakened, the plant often wilts 
in hot weather and susceptibility to other 
root diseases is increased. This disease is 
particularly bad in light, sandy, warm soils. 

Control Measures for Root Diseases. 

No very effective control measures can 
be recommended. Losses can be prevented 
from becoming serious only by constant 
watchfulness. Diseased crop refuse must be 
burned and a long rotation practised. Main- 
tenance of vigour by generous fertiliser 
treatment is an important factor in all disease 
control. Lime or dolomite also should be 
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Carnation Crown Rot. 

A plant affected with crown rot or root rot wilts, but does 
not droop because of the stiff nature of the leaves. 

freely used, since a neutral or slightly alka- 
line soil is desirable for carnations. 

Sclerotium rolfsii, Rhizoctonia solani and 
nematodes attack a wide variety of hosts, 
and when they are present non-susceptible 
plants should be grown in rotation. Sclero- 
tium rolfsii attacks particularly delphiniums, 
antirrhinums, carrot and beet. In addition, 
organic matter in the soil provides a suitable 
material for its growth, and no organic mat- 
ter should therefore be added to the soil 
•during the summer. A winter green crop of 
a cereal may be grown after the removal of 
a diseased crop, but should be turned in very 
-early in the spring. Rhizoctonia attacks 
chiefly potatoes, beans, asters, stock, zinnias, 
cabbage and cauliflower. The nematode at- 
tacks a very wide range of vegetable and 
ornamental plants (Plant Disease Leaflet 
No. 38). The Fusarium which attacks car- 
nations does not affect other plants, but m)ay 
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persist for many years in the absence of 
its host. 

Carnations are particularly susceptible to 
attack by nematode and Sclerotium and can- 
not be grown economically in soil which is 
heavily infested with either of these organ- 
isms. In light soil, Fusarium may also be 
a limiting factor unless sufficient land is 
available to allow of a rotation of about 
six years. 

It is, therefore, of major importance when 
establishing a carnation bed to avoid intro- 
ducing contaminated soil on rooted cuttings, 
gardening implements, etc. Cuttings should 
be taken from strong, healthy plants and 
rooted either in clean virgin soil, or if this 
is not available, in soil sterilised by treatment 
with formalin or steam (Plant Diseases 
Leaflet No. 103). 

Leaf Diseases. 

These are most serious under humid 
conditions. 

Rust is caused by the parasitic fungus 
Urorryces caryophyUinus . It attacks the 
leaves, causing the development of round 
or oval blisters which burst to expose dark- 
brown, powdery masses of spores. 



Carnation Ruat. 

Portions of affected leaves showing dark brown sport masses. 
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Leaf Spot is caused by the parasitic fun- tion the young plants, after they have rooted 

gus Septoria dianthi. It produces light- and commenced to grow, should be sprayed 

brown or ashy spots, usually with purple at intervals of two to three weeks until 

margins, on the leaves, and sometimes on the flowering starts. Either Bordeaux mixture 



Leaf Spot. 

When spots are numerous the leaf withers and dies 
prematurely. 

stems. On these discoloured areas numerous 
very small black spots, the fructifications of 
the fungus, can be detected. 

Cufcrol of Loaf Diseases. 

Cuttings should be taken from healthy 
plants, and if there is any danger of infec- 
O 



Carnation Moaalc. 

Symptoms of Infection are light-coloured spots and streaks 
In the leaves. 

I - 1 -20 plus white oil, I fl. oz. per gallon, or 
lime-sulphur i in 8o is a satisfactory spray. 
To make 5 gallons of Bordeaux mixture of 
this strength, dissolve 4 oz. of bluestone in 
4 gallons of water. This can be done quickly 
by using a little hot water. Use only a 
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Twisted Leave* caused by a Check to Growth. 

copper, wooden, or earthenware vessel for 
the Milestone. Slake 4 oz. of quick lime with 
a small quantity of water and make up to 
1 gallon. If hydrated lime is used, half as 


much again will be required. Pour the 
lime mixture through a fine strainer into the 
Milestone solution, stirring all the time. 
Use fresh. 

Mosaic (A Virus Disease). 

All commercial varieties of carnation 
gjrojyn in this country are affected with 
mosaic. The symptoms are light coloured 
spots and streaks in the leaf tissue, most 
easily seen if the leaves, particularly the 
young leaves, are examined against the 
light. The nature of this virus and its mode 
of transmission have not been worked out 
in this country, but in all probability it is 
similar to the mosaic affecting carnations in 
North America. This virus is known to be 
transmitted from diseased to healthy plants 
by aphids, and possibly by pruning knives. 

Reasonably good growth, in spite of the 
presence of the virus, can be ensured by 
good cultural practices. The infection is. 
however, probably responsible for the deteri- 
oration of carnation varieties over a period 
of years. 

The virus is not transmitted through the 
seed and therefore seedlings are at first free 
of virus. They should be grown in isola- 
tion from infected plants to minimise the 
danger of the spread of the disease to them. 
Aphids should be kept in check. 

t 

Twisted Leaf Bu4 

This rather common condition is not a 
disease, but appears to be brought about by 
a check in growth, such as milht be caused 
by a sudden spell of cold weamer. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Sbcrktaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947. 


Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 5> 6 

Albury Sheep Show and Fair 

( A. G. Young) August 5 , 6, 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 12, 13 

Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 19, 20 

Parkes (S. L. Seaborn) August 25, 2^, 27 

Young (Thos. A. Tester) ...... September $ 3 

Wagga (G. Dewey) September 2, 3, 4 
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Forbes Show and Sports Day 

(F-. R. Woods) September 6 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) September 12, 13 

Leeton (L. C. Tweedie) September 23, 24 

Walbundrie (C. Leischke) October I 

Hay (G. Johnston) October 3, 4 

Albury Annual Spring Show 

(A. G. Young) October 7, 8, 9 



N.S.W. Distributors : 

WILLIAM COOPER $ NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
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(Washing ! 


And lave your Time, Money, Health, Strength, Temper end Clothe* 

The BREVILLE 5-Minute WASHING MACHINE 


• Non-Electric. 

>> Washes a tubful in S minutes. 

• No scrubbing — no boiling. 

• Simple — no complicated mechanism. 

• Light and portable — easy to move around. 

• Costs nothing to operate. 

• Easy on your clothes. 

• Clean — no lubricated parts to soil clothes. 

• Inexpensive — will last a lifetime. 

Don’t take our word ! Read what an actual 
user (one of thousands) says of the 
5-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machine. 

Mrs. R. E. Cordon , Lochicl , near Pambula , 
N.S.1V.: — “All the dread of washing day is done 
away with, as now with the 5 -minute washer, there 
is no such thing as sore knucUes or backache. It 
is very easily worked and takes the dirt out 
remarkably, without harming the clothes. 1 now 
do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to 
take me the oe&t part of the day. The washer is 
really wonderful and I couldn't do without it.*' 



T 


Demonstrating the double Compressed An 
and Vacuum Hunger — the secret of Hrexilb 
efficiency. 


The Breville 5-Minute Washing 
Machine will save you hours per 
week — Five minutes wiikss 
perfectly. 


CASH PRICE ONL r 

£ 7 / 17 /- No rubbing or scrubbing the Breville 

way — no continual dipping your 
Or Small Deposit hand. m water, 
and Easy Terms 


Your money refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

’Phone: LA 3688. 67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet on the Breville 5-Minute 

Washing Machine. 

NAME 

ADDRESS a.(i. «/4 . 
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Reducing a Hive in Size far Winter Comfort. 


BEEKEEPING HINTS. 

TEMPERATURE EFFECTS ON BEES. 

Their Influence on Management Methods. 


I). L. Mokison, BA . Sc., Veterinary Officer, Apiary Branch. 

BEES are included among the “cold-blooded" creatures, which are dependent to a large 
extent on atmospheric temperature for their potential degree of activity. Consequently 
their movements are limited or inhibited by variations from the optimum temperature 
for their activity. 

Thus, temperature is an important factor which has to be considered when 
managing colonies of bees. It can often limit the amount of brood reared or honey 


gathered, and can even cause the death of 

Bees usually maintain a hive temperature 
in the vicinity of 34-35 deg. C. during 
summer. However, during the average 
winter, or at other times when the weather 
is cold and the bees are forced to cluster, 
the temperature of the colony fluctuates in 
a fairly regular manner, these fluctuations 
being known as “Lammert’s cycles.” t Each 
Lammert’s cycle occupies a period 0^22-23 
hours and the fluctuations are approximately 
as follows : — The temperature of the colony 
gradually falls until it is about 13 deg. C., 
then rapidly rises to 24-25 deg. C., and then 
gradually falls to 13 deg. C. again. 

While the observance of colony behaviour 
at low temperatures has been carried out in 


the bees. 

very great detail in some countries, such as 
tlie United States of America, the informa- 
tion gained is not capable of such application 
here as it is there, owing to the very much 
warmer winter experienced in New r South 
Wales. Whereas in northern America cellar- 
wintering and the special packing of bees 
for winter is often practised, in this State 
it is often possible to work winter ‘‘flows” 
from certain species of trees. 

When such winter flows are being worked, 
however, it is important that humidity in 
relation to temperature be considered. The 
drier the air, the greater the likelihood of 
such a flow being worked successfully. 
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Effects of Too Low a Temperature on Bees 
and Their Activities. 

The individual bee will soon die if kept 
at a temperature of o deg. C. However, it 
is possible to chill a bee down to this tem- 
perature for a short period, say one hour, 
and then revive it by re-warming. Many 
beekeepers have noticed that during cold 
weather many bees which are apparently 
dead at the entrance to the hive can become 
active again if they are placed in a warm 
atmosphere for a time. 

The association of a number of bees to- 
gether in colonies endows the colony with 
certain advantages, including an advantage 
in temperature control, which resembles to 
an extent the form of constant temperature 
control which occurs in the so-termed 
“warm-blooded” animals. 

The ability of a colony to generate and 
maintain colony heat is dependent to"a large 
extent upon its numerical strength. This is 
especially important when bees are working 
winter flows, since weak colonies in any 
apiary often die out while the stronger ones 
are prospering on a winter flow. 

A low temperature may also hamper the 
drawing of comb, especially in weak colo- 
nies. Combs may be imperfectly drawn and 
the colony tend to build burr comb in the 
brood nest rather than draw comb in the 
supers, since the extent of colony heat does 
not allow of their activities elsewhere in the 
hive. 

The speed with which a hive containing 
bees can be opened up and manipulated de- 
pends to a large extent on the temperature 
within the hive. If the interior of the hive 
is cold, the propolis between the combs is 
very hard and brittle. Cornbs may be very 
difficult to remove with perhaps resultant 
damage to the frames. The brittle nature of 
the propolis also results in much jarring of 
the bees when the combs are being separated. 

Too low a temperature results in retarded 
development of the brood in the hive, and 
should a cold “snap” be experienced, or the 
brood be removed during cold weather, as 
when extracting operations are being carried 
out, the brood may become “chilled” and die. 
Of course, the time of exposure of brood as 
well as the actual temperature is important. 

The manipulation of hives of bees during 
very cold weather is not only undesirable 
for the above reasons, but also because bees 
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may be very vicious if disturbed in very 
cold weather and are likely to crawl rather 
than fly. They may crawl on the person 
manipulating the hive, causing inconveni- 
ence. If shaken outside the hive, they 
cluster in small groups for warmth, and 
since these small clusters are unable to re- 
tain sufficient warmth the bees are likely 
to die. 

Effects of Too High a Temperature on a Hived 
Colony of Bees. 

If the temperature in a hive rises much 
above 34 deg. C., the bees will attempt to 
reduce it. They do so by ventilating the 
hive by fanning air in at the entrance, and 
they may also carry water and deposit it in 
various cells about the hive. The evapora- 
tion of this water has a cooling effect on the 
colony. If the bees are unable to cool them- 
selves in the hive, they are forced to cluster 
outside the entrance — known as “hanging- 
out.” 

During very hot weather it may be inad- 
visable to open hives of bees, since this may 
destroy their “air-conditioning” system. If 
bees are shaken on to hot ground during 
a heat wave, especially if in the sun, they 
may be stupefied by the heat and die before 
they can regain the hive. 

The effect of high temperatures on the 
comb can also lead to disastrous results 
within the hive, The comb may sag, buckle 
and collapse, and any honey it contains be 
smeared on the colony of bees, possibly 
killing it outright. This sometimes occurs 
when hives are being moved long distances 
on hot days and become overheated. New 
combs heavy with honey are the first to be 
affected by any overheating. 

Hive Management During Adverse Temperature 
Conditions. 

The apiarist can, by efficient management, 
lessen the effects of variations of tempera- 
ture from the optimum. 

When the Temperature is Below the Opti- 
mum .- — Under these conditions, the follow- 
ing methods will be found useful in promot- 
ing the welfare of the bees and consequently 
in assisting to maintain honey production : — 

When a cold period is anticipated, every 
effort should be made to see that the colo- 
nies are of good numerical strength with 
adequate stores, so that they can generate 
and retain sufficient heat. 
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The hives should be placed in a sheltered 
location with a sunny, north-easterly aspect. 

Excess supers should be removed from 
the hives so that there will be less surface 
area for the loss of hive heat. If the en- 
trance is large it may be partially closed to 
restrict the passage of air. 

The special packing of weak colonies with 
insulating material may be worth while in 
some instances. In some countries, special 
packing for winter, cellar wintering, and the 
electrical heating of hives have been carried 
out during cold weather. However, it does 
not appear at present that any of these 
practices will find a place in commercial api- 
culture in New South Wales. 

IThen the Temperature is Above the Opti- 
mum . — While keeping stationary hives of 
bees cool is important at times, it is usually 
during the moving of colonies of bees a long 
distance during hot weather that trouble 
occurs from overheating. 

To keep stationary hives cool they should 
preferably he located on a shaded site. If 
they are in the sun painting the hives white, 
results in the absorption of less heat. Dark- 
coloured hives tend to absorb much more 
heat from the sun’s rays than do those 
painted white ; this may be an advantage in 
winter, but is not in summer. 


Allowing the bees plenty of ventilation 
by staggering the supers or increasing the 
size of the entrance will often assist them 
to cool their hives in summer. The bees 
should also be near a source of water which 
they can carry to their hives for evaporation 
purposes. 

Keeping Hives Cool When Moving Them 
Long Distances. 

Moving strong colonies of bees long dis- 
tances in very hot weather is rather a risky 
procedure, and transporting bees in such 
weather should be avoided, if possible. 

The following will help to prevent losses 
due to overheating in transit : — 

1. Move the bees at night, as it is then 
cooler and. moreover, there is no light fall- 
ing on the screens, which results in far less 
excitement than if the bees were moved 
during the da)'. 

2 . 1 he bees should not be allowed to re- 
main on the truck for any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. They should be 
promptly unloaded at their destination. 
Many colonies of bees have been lost through 
beekeepers allowing them to remain on the 
truck while looking for a suitable site. 

A load of bees should be parked in the 
shade, if possible, when stops have to be 
made. 


Rock Melon in New Form. 

Successful Canning Tests. 


Hocskwivks arc promised something novel in 
dessert dishes, and rock melon producers a new 
outlet for their product, if canncrs are attracted 
hy the idea of extending departmental experiments 
to the point of commercial production. 

Canning tests initiated hy Mr. A. C. Orman. 
Special Agricultural Instructor of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, in collaboration 
with Mr. L. J. Lynch, Canning Research Officer 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, are stated to have been highly successful, 
the general quality of the product being impres- 
sive from the standpoints of flavour, texture, con 
sistency and appearance. 

The rock melons were diced and canned alone, 
and in combination with passion- fruit and citrus 
juice. From the point of view of suitability for 
commercial purposes, the rock melon-passion fruit 
pack appeared to be the best. The fruits appeared 


to blend very well, whilst the rock melon flavour 
ami aroma was almost completely retained. Con- 
trary to general expectations, the diced melon did 
not slough or break down, a fact of considerable 
importance. 

The varieties tested were Jade Beauty. Honey- 
dew (both green-fleshed varieties). Powdery Mil- 
dew Resistant 45 and Powdery Mildew Resistant 
5.50 (both yellow-fleshed varieties). 

In departmental opinion, the quality of the pro- 
duct is such that there should he little difficulty in 
establishing it on the market. Advantages of rock 
melon in this form are that it is available when 
the fresh fruit is not in season and that it may 
he put in a refrigerator or ice chest without effect 
on the flavour of other foods. It can he used in 
the making of fruit salads and a variety of other 
forms of dessert. 
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The Business of Farming. 

importance o t Accurate Record*. 


REALISING that, in the long run, the pros- 
perity of Australia’s agricultural industries 
depends not merely on efficient mechanical 
methods but also on efficient business manage- 
ment the Division of Marketing and Agricul- 
tural Economics some four years ago designed 
a series of Farm Record Books, suitable for 
various types of farms, which enable any 
farmer, no matter how small his knowledge 
of book-keeping, to keep adequate records of 
his finances and his production. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to know that during 
the past two years many hundreds of farmers 
have purchased and used these Farm Record 
Books. 

The Book Completely Revised. 

Based on the experience of the past four years 
the Record Book has now been completely revised ; 
the instructions have been improved and simplified, 
and the important final section dealing with the 
analysis of the completed records has been re- 
written and considerably amplified. 

The revised book makes it quite an easy matter 
for any farmer to work out his profit on his 
year’s operations; it enables him to find his 
return on capital and to get a good idea of what 
he has obtained for his own labour, while it also 
makes possible a yearly comparison of costs to 


mention but a few of the uses to which the book 
may be put. 

Apart from anything else the book greatly 
facilitates the compilation of taxation returns and, 
whether the farmer compiles his own return or 
has it done for him, the major part of the book 
is well worth keeping for this purpose alone. 
The book is designed to cover the taxation year 
and must be commenced on the ist July each 
year. 

Books are available to suit three types of 
farms— 

(i) Wheat- sheep. 

(ii) Dairying. 

(iii) Horticulture and small mixed farms. 

They may be purchased from the Chief, Division 
of Information and Extension Services, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
The price is 2s. 6d. (including postage). 

The future prosperity of Australia depends, 
very largely, on the prosperity of her primary 
industries, and the prosperity of those industries 
will, in the final analysis, depend upon efficiency 
in production. To-day no farmer can accord 
haphazard business methods. Without adequate 
records no farmer can avoid them! 


Prevention of Parasitic Infestation in Stock. 


Certain general measures of good management 
go far to prevent infestation of stock with lice, 
mange parasites, and other pests. Of such 
measures, the chief are as follows: — 

*(i) The building of pigsties, stables, cow-sheds, 
and calf-pens with sound material which does not 
afford cover and lodgment for parasites. 

(2) The maintenance of all such buildings in 
a thoroughly clean condition, and the admission 
of ample light and sunshine. 

(3) The regular and thorough grooming of 
horses and cows and the washing of pigs. 


(4) The prevention of overcrowding, particu- 
larly of pigs and calves. 

(5) The isolation of infected animals. 

(6) The cleaning of grooming gear. 

(7) The inspection of stock before purchase 
by the buyer. 

Where parasitic infestation has taken place, 
measures must be taken to deal with the parasite 
in the animal, but the wonderful effect of good 
food in safeguarding stock from the ill effects of 
parasitic attacks must never be forgotten — in very 
few cases can the administration of drugs compete 
with good feeding. 


Use of Wines with Meals-- continued jrom page 310. 


burgundy (or in its absence a claret), and 
with the dessert a sparkling wine or port. 

Should nuts be on the table, a good brown 
muscat of liqueur type would be very 
suitable. 


It is not necessary, however, to have a 
wine with every course, and where only one 
wine is served, it should be served with the 
main course such as the roast, using a light 
white wine for white meat, and red for 
red meat. 
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Yes, 9 out of 10 shearers prefer to use the famous 
Cooper E.B. Handpiece. They like its “lively,” clean 
cut, without drag, and the other patented features 
that make the E.B. reliable . . . efficient and easy to 
handle. 

The E.B. is a precision-engineered production made 
by skilled workmen, and has the exclusive helical 
spline drive which entirely eliminates hold-ups from 
broken pins and worn bayonets. The E.B. can also 
be supplied with pin-type connection. 

‘fiecptn? E.B. HANDPIECE 

Send for complete detailt to 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 
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NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 
DRENCH GUN, MODEL 46 


Dose range 


5 c.c, to 30 c.c 



A COMPLETE, 

NEW, SHEEP-DRENCHING 

OUTFIT It’s faster, easier to use, absolutely trouble-free! Sayers 

Automatic I oz. Sheep Drenching Gun, Model 46, comes to you as a complete 
outfit, ready for immediate use, with a body-fitting reservoir of high-grade 
sheet brass, connecting hose, and belt for operator. Its adjustable piston pre- 
vents loss of suction, guarantees accuracy. Piston tension is adjustable without 
dismantling. VALVES and VALVE SEATS are detachable .... a spare set 
is supplied. The tank can be shut off by means of a convenient thumbscrew. 
The strainer is easily removable for cleaning, even when tank is full. Sayers 
Automatic Model 46 is suitable for Bluestone, Nicotine, Carbon Tetrachloride 
etc., and all water and oil m xed drenches EXCEPT PHENOTHIAZINE. 


Price £6/8/6 complete 


OBTAINABLE AT CHEMISTS AND STORES 

If you have any difficulty, write to S.A.P. RURAL SERVICE. 
S3 Maoquarte Street, Sydney. 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 
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How to Make 

Bordeaux Mixture. 

And Formula for Bordeaux Paint. 


BORDEAUX mixture is a spray used almost 
exclusively for prevention of fungous diseases 
of the foliage and above-ground parts of plants. 
It is prepared by mixing together a bluestone 
(copper sulphate) solution and a lime suspen- 
sion in one or other of the ways described 
below. It is often advisable to add a spreader 
to the spray mixture in order that it may spread 
satisfactorily and adhere to the surface of the 
leaves or fruit. In order to obtain best results, 
Bordeaux mixture should be used immediately 
it is made. 

Bordeaux mixture is used at different 
strengths, which may vary according to the 
crop to he sprayed or the disease to be 
controlled. One strength of Bordeaux 
mixture is 6-4-40. The first figure (6) in 
this formula indicates the number of pounds 
of bluestone, the second figure (4) the 
number of pounds of lime, and the third 
figure (40) the number of gallons of water 
in the mixture. In the same way Bordeaux 
6-4-80 contains 6 lb. of bluestone. 4 lb. of 
lime, and 80 gallon* of water, and Bordeaux 
i-i-io is prepared from 1 lb. of bluestone, 
1 lb. of lime, and 10 gallons of water. 
There are various other formulae, but they 
can all be read in the same way. 

The recommended quantities of stone 
lime or hydrated lime are in excess of the 
amounts actually required to neutralise the 
bluestone, but they make an alkaline mixture 
which, in Departmental experience, gives 
best results. 

Ingredients. 

Bluestone sold commercially is usually of 
quite satisfactory quality. It may be 
obtained either in the form of large crystals 
or fine powder. 

Warning . — Bluestone should always he 
dissolved in a wooden , earthen- 
ware , or copper container . Iron 
and galvanised iron vessels should 
not be used , as the bluestone solu- 
tion will rapidly corrode them. 


'Hie lime used in preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture should be freshly burnt stone lime 
(quicklime) or good quality, new season 
hydrated lime. I11 the latter case the amount 
required is one and a half times the quantity 
stated for stone lime, c.g., instead of using 
4 lb. of stone lime. 6 lb. of hydrated lime 
are necessary. 

Preparation of Bordeaux Mixture. 

It is essential that Bordeaux mixture 
>hould he properly prepared if best results 
are to he obtained from its use. The quality 
is largely dependent on the fineness of the 
particles in the mixture. The coarser the 
particles the quicker will they settle out and 
the less adhesive will be the spray residue 
left on the plant or tree. 

A properly prepared Bordeaux will not 
commence to settle for some minutes and the 
greater proportion will remain in suspension 
for some time. The suspension should be 
kept thoroughly agitated during spraying. 

The following methods refer to the 
preparation of 6-4-40 Bordeaux. When 
this formula is to be varied, corresponding 
changes must be made in the amounts of 
bluestone, lime and water required. 

Let it he assumed that 40 gallons of 6-4-40 
Bordeaux are to be prepared, and one barrel, 
or a spray outfit, is available. 

( a) Dissolve the bluestone (6 lb.) in 
q-ioths of the wafcr (36 gallons) in the 
barrel or spray tank. If the bluestone is 
in the form of lar^e crystals it may be tied 
loosely in a hessian bag and suspended just 
below the level of the surface of the water 
overnight until dissolved. It can be dis- 
solved more quickly if a few gallons of hot 
water are slowly poured over it. If thrown 
loosely into the bottom the crystals will not 
dissolve unless the mixture is constantly 
stirred for a long period. If the blustone is 
in the form of small crystals or fine powder, 
the required quantity may be washed 
through a sieve into the barrel or spray 
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tank, when it may be dissolved after slight 
stirring or agitation of the liquid. 

(b) Slake the lime (4 lb.) in a kerosene 
tin or other conveniently-sized container, 
add small successive quantities of water to 
the lime until it crumbles and powders, when 
more water is added to provide a milky 
mixture, and finally make up to 4 gallons. 
If hydrated lime is used, mix 6 lb. into a 
paste with water and make up to 4 gallons. 

(c) Slowly pour the lime through a fine 
mesh strainer into the bluestone solution in 
the wooden barrel or spray tank. Particular 
care must be taken to stir the bluestone 
solution with a wooden paddle whilst the 
lime is being added, otherwise an inferior 
Bordeaux will result. In the case of a 
power spray the agitator should be set in 
operation. 

Stock Solutions. 

If large quantities of Bordeaux mixture 
are being used it often saves time and is 
more convenient to make a stock solution 
of bluestone for use as required. Such a 
stock solution can be made in a large wooden 
barrel of a strength, say, of 1 lb. to I gallon 
of water. When mixing the spray, 1 
gallon of this solution is used for every 
pound of bluestone required. A mark 
should be made at the level of the liquid 
after removing any of the stock solution, so 
that if evaporation occurs it can be compen- 
sated for by adding more water before the 
next quantity is measured out. 

In a similar manner a weighed quantity 
of lime can be slaked in a large receptacle 
and made up to a definite volume. One 
pound of lime to 1 gallon of water will make 
a suitable stock solution. The lime suspen- 
sion should be well stirred before removing 
any for use. Provision should be made, a 
in the case of the bluestone stock solution, 
to allow for compensation for water lost by 
evaporation. 

In each case the stock solutions should be 
kept well covered when not in use. 

When preparing spray from stock solu- 
tions, proceed as directed originally when 
using solid materials, but in this case read 
gallons instead of pounds ; e.g., if 40 gallons 
of 6-4-40 Bordeaux are required, first dilute 
the 6 gallons of bluestone stock solution to 
36 gallons, then pour in the 4 gallons of lime- 
stone stock solution. Do not mix the stock 
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solutions together; always dilute the blue- 
stone stock in any case before mixing. 

When Large Quantities are Required. 

Users of large quantities of spray may 
find it more convenient to instal a series of 
vats or tanks in such a manner that the blue- 
stone solution and the lime solution may be 
run simultaneously into a large vat or tank. 
This in turn is so placed that the Bordeaux 
mixture thus prepared may be conveniently 
run into a power spray or suitable vehicle 
for transferring the spray to the orchard 
or vineyard. 

Bordeaux Formulae. 

Composition of the spray may vary 
considerably according to the crop and the 
condition of growth at time of application. 

Some examples are as follow: — 

Pome fruit: 6-4-40 (spur-burst 
strength). 

Stone fruit: 6-4-40 (bud-swell stage). 

Crapes: 6-4-40 (early bud burst). 

6-4-50 (summer strength). 

I ‘assion fruit : 4-4-50. 

Vegetables : 1 - 1 -20. 

Citrus: iJ^-ipU8o (with J / 2 per cent, 
white spraying oil added as a 
spreader. The oil, approximately 
gallon, is first diluted with an 
equal quantity of water and is then 
mixed with the Bordeaux immed- 
iately before use). 

Further details on the correct formulae 
for diseases of different crops are given in 
leaflets dealing with specific diseases. Write 
to the Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney, for a copy of the “List of 
Publications.” 

Bordeaux Paint 

This is simply Bordeaux mixture, but 
with such a small proportion of water that 
a paint is produced. 

The formula is : — 

Copper sulphate: 1 y 2 lb. 

Lime. 1 lb. 

Water: 2 gallons. 

The copper sulphate is dissolved in 
approximately 1 gallon of water, the lime is 
broken down with the remainder of the 
water, and is then poured into the bluestone 
solution to form the paint. 
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Infectious Sinusitis. 

A Common Disease in Turkeys in New South Wales. 


L. Hart, B.V.Se., H.D.A., Veterinary Research Officer. 

A DISEASE of turkeys characterised by inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
infraorbital sinuses occurs rather widely in New South Wales. These sinuses are cavities 
below and in front of the eyes, which are in communication with the nasal passages. 
The disease is infectious, and appears to be contagious, although infection by contact 
has not been accomplished experimentally. 

Only turkeys are known to be susceptible to the disease which appears to be 
most prevalent in birds 3 to 5 months old, but may attack adult birds, and, although 
the mortality in older birds is usually low a heavy financial loss is sustained due to 
retarded growth. Birds a few weeks old may be affected and in these mortality may 
be high, one owner reporting the total loss of a flock of 800. 

The cause has not been determined, but it appears likely that it is a virus too 
small to be seen with the aid of a microscope. 

Symptoms. 


In tht- initial stages affected birds may 
-drake their heads violently, and, on close 
•examination, clear nasal exudate may be 
seen. The secretions from the eye become 
frothy, there is profuse, clear nasal dis- 
charge and the sinuses swell, resulting in 
bulging beneath and in front of the eyes. 
One or both sinuses may be involved and the 
swelling may he so great as to close the eye. 

Occasionally the breathing becomes 
laboured due to involvement of the wind- 
pipe and lungs, or blockage of the nasal 
passages by the swelling. Unless the vision 
is impaired the appetite usually remains good 
but the birds lose condition. The exudate 
in the sinus is, at first, thin, but soon be- 
comes viscid and in a large number of cases 
subsequently cheesy. 

Spontaneous recovery occurs in some 
birds, but often the condition persists for 
months, and when the sinus content be- 
comes cheesy it continues indefinitely. 

Post-mortem Examination. 

Usually only the sinuses are involved ; 
these may be distended with watery to thick, 
sticky exudate, or in old cases with cheesy 
masses. Occasionally cheesy exudate is 
present in the air sacs and the lungs may 
1>e inflamed or consolidated. If the lungs 
are affected exudate is usually present in 
Tthe air tubes. 



A Cue of Infectious Sinusitis. 

This bird was artificially infected by injection of exudate 
into the sinus. 


Differential Diagnosis. 

The disease may be confused with : — 

A. Fungus infection of the lungs. 

B. Foreign body sinusitis. 

C. Green feed deficiency disease. 

In fungus infections there is no involve- 
ment of the sinuses, and usually only a few 
birds are affected. 

Sinusitis caused by a foreign body such 
as a grain of wheat is usually unilateral. 

Turkeys require two to four times as 
much vitamin A in their ration as do fowls, 
and this is normally supplied by feeding 
adequate quantities of green feed. When 
green feed is absent or in short supply it 
is necessary to feed a vitamin A supplement, 
such as cod liver oil ( I per cent, of a good 
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quality cod liver oil should be sufficient). 
In newly hatched poults symptoms will ap- 
pear in three to four weeks if no vitamin A 
is fed ; the birds appear listless, walk un- 
steadily, eves water and milky exudate which 
later becomes cheesy, collects in the eyes and 



Treatment of Infectious Sinusitis. 

Method of insertion ot the hypodermic needle into the sinus 

for the withdrawal of exudate and inoculation of remedy. 

[After Hitiikaw. 

sinuses. Usually ioo per cent, mortality 
occurs within two weeks of appearance of 
symptoms if no vitamin A is given. Similar 
symptoms are seen in older birds, but the 
swelling of the sinuses is usually more pro- 
nounced. Post-mortem examination reveals 
cheesy masses in the sinuses, whitish spots 
like pustules on the membranes of the mouth 
and gullet, and in young birds cheesy 
material in the anal bursa, a small sac found 
in the abdominal cavity attached near the 
end of the digestive tract. All these changes 
may not be present in each bird. 

Prevention and Treatment 

The cause of the disease is not known 
and its contagiousness has not been proved, 
but observations in the field indicate that it 
spreads rapidly, and it is likely that some 
birds which recover remain carriers. It is 
recommended, therefore, that young birds 
be reared isolated from adult stock, es- 
pecially if an outbreak of sinusitis has oc- 
curred the preceding season, and that unless 
specially required for breeding purposes, all 
birds which have recovered from an attack 
be disposed of before the hatching season. 

A diet adequate in vitamin A is essential. 

When sinusitis is suspected to be present 
in a flock a competent authority should be 
consulted for a correct diagnosis before 
treatment is commenced. 


To be effective treatment must be carried 
out in the early stages whilst the sinus exu- 
date is fluid. Two 5 or io mis. syringes, 
a few 15 or 16 gauge hypodermic needles 
about V/2 inches long, and a supply of 4 
per cent, solution of silver nitrate, together 
with rubber gloves for the operator, are 
required. 

A needle is inserted into the sinus through 
the skin and sinus membrane, the syringe is 
attached and the sinus contents withdrawn. 
The needle is left in position and with the 
second syringe 1.0 ml. of the 4 per cent, 
silver nitrate solution is injected, and the 
sinus gently massaged. The needle is then 
withdrawn. 

C onsiderable swelling takes place, but 
usually subsides within two or three days, 
and recovery is usually complete within ten 
days. A second treatment may be necessary 
in some cases. 

Do not inject the silver nitrate into the 
tissue, but into the cavity of the sinus or 
sloughing will occur ; do not give an exces- 
sive dose; and remember that silver nitrate 
is caustic and stains, so avoid getting it on 
the hands. 



The Needle Left in the Sinus after Withdrawal of 
the Exudate, Prior to the Introduction of the 
Therapeutic Agent. 

[Altif Hinshaw. 

If the exudate is cheesy it is necessary to 
lance the sinus, remove the contents and 
pack with cotton wool soaked in the, silver 
nitrate solution. This treatment must be 
repeated every few days until improvement 
is noted. 

When lungs and air sacs are involved 
there is no satisfactory treatment. 
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FEEDS AND HH 

FEEDING NOTES. 

— — ■ - • 

— ■ — - ■ ■ : Contributed by 

' — E E = : The Division of Animal Industry. 


FEEDING IN DAIRY HERD MANAGEMENT.* 

THE subject of feeding in relation to dairy herd management can be conveniently 
discussed from three aspects — what the position is; what it should be; and what should 
be done to make it what it should be. 


What the Position Is. 

The general position on the coastal dairy 
farm is a peak of milk production in the 
spring when the paspahim and natural pas- 
tures are at their best, a progressive fall in 
production as the pastures mature, a rapid 
fall in autumn as the hulk as well as the 
quality of the pasture decreases, and a period 
of very low production in the winter, with 
the cows coming into the spring in poor con- 
dition. Coupled with this is insufficient fod- 
der conservation, and insufficient pasture 
management and improvement. The result 
is extreme dependence on seasons, violent 
fluctuation in production and poor average 
production. 

The average butter- fat per cow for New 
South Wales is 150 lb. (iood feeding 
should allow 250 lb. 

What the Position Should Be. 

The aim is — “a full feed of good feed 
throughout the year.” That is, the cattle 
should receive a sufficient bulk of feed 
throughout the year, and the feed should be 
properly balanced, particularly as regards 
protein. 

What Can be Done About It? 

The requirements of a “full feed” and of 
“good feed” are the key points. 

A full feed means, firstly, pasture im- 
provement to provide winter-growing 
grasses. Pasture is the cheapest source of 
feed, costing T V - \d. per food unit, as 
against > 4 d. in conserved fodder. Secondly, 
it means supplementing inadequate pastures ; 

♦Summary of an address given to the Tarec 
Agricultural Bureau Conference at Dumaresq 
Island on 15th May, 1947, by Mr. G. L. McCly- 
mont, Veterinary Research Officer, 


this means more fodder conservation, more 
grazing crops, and the use of concentrates. 

“(iood feed” means feed adequate in pro- 
tein. This means pasture management, sub- 
division, rotational grazing and mowing to 
allow re-growth. Pasture 4 to (> inches in 
height contains up to 20 per cent, protein; 
pasture flowering and seeding may only con- 
tain about <S per cent. Pasture management 
means ensuring a continuous supply of 
young, leafy pasture, rich in protein. 

Where pastures are inadequate, “good 
feed” means ensuring that the feed has 
sufficient protein from one or more of three 
sources — grazing crops such as lucerne or 
cowpeas, or young oats; conserved fodder 
such as lucerne or clover hay ; or protein 
concentrates, such as linseed meal. Insuffi- 
cient protein means low production, even 
though the cattle may be in good condition. 

Most profitable production depends on ju- 
dicious feeding of concentrates, except per- 
haps during the spring flush. With average 
coastal butter-fat prices, and the average 
cost of concentrates on the coast, the most 
profitable level of concentrate feeding is 
to 2 lb. of concentrates for each gallon of 
milk produced by a cow. A small box on the 
hail door is sufficient for feeding this amount 
if no feeding hails are available. The protein 
content of the concentrates should depend 
on the protein content of the other feeds. 
With poor pasture, or maize or sorghum, 
green fodder or silage, concentrates with 
20 per cent, or more protein are necessary. 
With protein-rich lucerne hay, the low pro- 
tein crushed grains, such as wheatmeal, 
crushed oats, or grain sorghum meal are 
quite sufficient. 
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Purchase of feed should depend on the 
cost of food units. Food units in hay at 
£10 per ton cost 3d. each; in concentrates 
at £9 per ton, i^d. each. Tables on food 
values and costs are available from the De- 
partment. 

Mineral requirements can be met by top- 
dressing pastures with superphosphate which 
also results in more protein-rich clovers, or 


by feeding bone meal direct to the cow, 1 
to 2 ozs. per day in the feed, or as a lick. 
Any obscure unthriftiness that does not 
respond to bone meal or better feed may 
possibly be due -to a deficiency of one of 
the “trace” elements, copper or cobalt. If 
any such unthriftiness is observed, the local 
Stock Inspector or District Veterinary 
Officer should be contacted for advice. 


Yeast for Poultry Food. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of dried yeast has 
recently been released by the Disposals Commis- 
sion for stock feeding, and inquiries have been 
received as to its food value. 

Its main value is a very high content 
of riboflavin, the vitamin essential for maxi- 
mum hatchability of eggs and growth of 
chickens. Dried yeast contains 30 to 50 
micrograms of riboflavin per gram in com- 
parison with 20 to 30 in milk powders ; it 
can therefore be used as a very efficient 
substitute for milk powders, which are in 
short supply. It is also rich in protein, con- 
taining about 40 per cent. Dried butter and 


skim milk contain about 34 per cent., and 
dried whey, 12 per cent, protein. The dried 
yeast equivalent of milk powder could be 
taken as }i lb. yeast to 1 lb. of milk powder. 

Breeding rations and chicken rations 
should have up to io per cent, of milk 
powders or dried yeast for best results. 
Where neither is available, 1 gram of syn- 
thetic riboflavin per ton of feed can lie taken 
as equivalent to 5 per cent, of milk powders 
in the total ration. Directions for use of 
synthetic riboflavin are contained in a pam- 
phlet available from the Department. 


Occurrence of Dodder in Carrot Crops. 

Prompt Eradicative Measures Necessary. 


A CIRCULAR issued by the Division of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture in 
relation to the occurrence of dodder in carrot 
crops in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area this 
summer gives the following information con- 
cerning the infestation, the appearance and habit 
of growth of the weed, and the measures neces- 
sary for its eradication: 

“Dodder is a parasitic plant which is generally 
associated with lucerne production. There are 
several different species of dodder, that found on 
the Irrigation Area being identified as Cuscuta 
australis or Native Dodder. This species, how- 
ever, is synonymous with Cuscuta obtusi flora , 
which is a native of the warmer parts of America. 

“Departmental officers stationed at Leeton and 
Griffith have endeavoured to determine the extent 
of the infestation on the Irrigation Area and it 
appears that there are approximately fifteen farms 
affected. Action has been taken to have all 
affected carrot plants removed from the ground, 
bagged on the spot and then burnt. 

“A close watch should be kept for the appeal - 
ance of this plant, particularly in carrot crops. 
There is little doubt that the present infestation 
is the result of the distribution of one consigffttjent 
of imported carrot seed which was brought into 
the country during 1944. Up to the present date, 
all crops that have been found to be infested are 
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crops that have been produced from seed obtained 
from the one seed merchant. 

“Dodder is of course a particularly serious 
weed, and once it has gained a hold on any area 
it is particularly difficult to eradicate and may 
even mean the cessation of susceptible crops on 
infested land for a period of years. 

“Dodder has long leafless stems, orange-yellow 
in colour. The dodder seed germinates in the 
ground and the young plants attach themselves 
to the carrot tops or whatever other suitable 
host plant happens to be present. As soon as the 
thread-like vine is firmly attached to ‘the host 
plant, the stem connecting it to the ground withers 
away and the dodder then draws its sustenance 
from the host plant by means of tiny suckers 
which enter the tissues of the host plant. The 
dodder flowers are a beautiful gold colour. 

“The weed is quite easily discernible, and where 
it appears action should be taken to immediately 
cut the patch or patches, bag them and then burn. 
Care should he taken not to drop any of the pieces 
of thread-like vine, as these pieces can immediately 
attach themselves to other plants and again com- 
mence to grow. Dodder grows exceptionally 
quickly and develops a tremendous number of 
these thread-like vines. It is also a very prolific 
seeder and therefore every endeavour should be 
made to destroy it wherever it appears before it 
sets seed.” 
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Stockowners 

Agents 

In Every Particular. 

Salesmen of Sheep, Lambs, Cattle, 
Pigs — Wool Selling Brokers in 



Sydney and Newcastle — Skins, Hides, Sheepskin sales held in Sydney. 


Winehcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Auctioneers. 

Winehcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney, 
io W r att Street, Newcastle 
and at Yass, Harden, Forbes, Orange, Bourke, Armidale. 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 


“IBIS” 

21% LIME (C»o) 
42% CaCO, 



DOLOMITE 

18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soii Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 



IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised " IBIS ” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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THE NEW TEAR GAS FUMIGANT 

The greatest step forward in RABBIT CONTROL 

Exceptional results reported from N.S.W. and Victoria. Opening up from 
the inside less than J.% — LARVACIDE stays in burrows longer because it is 5£ times 
heavier than air! Keeps on killing longer . . . Costs less because the kill is nearer 
100% than anything you’ve ever used . . . Simple to use, no puffers, no blowers, 
cumbersome apparatus, bullocks, bulldozers or digging out. Simply squirt 5 c.c. 
(teaspoonful) of Larvacide in each burrow, fill in, trample down and the job is done. 

Use “ Enots ” Pressure Gun 
for Larvacide as shown at right 
or Moffat Virtue Kettle Gun. You can 
also put the dose on a piece of hessian 
or cow manure. 

Costs 2d. a hole. Use \ dosage for 
rats on Poultry Farms. “Knots” Rabbit <iun (above) for use with 

Larvacide, 20/ ouch (postage ami packing 
1/0). IIolils enough for .‘>4 burrow* or holes 
(.">4 x fj c.c. shots). 

Other Uses For LARVACIDE 

Grain Fumigation. Dosage 2 lb. per 1,000 
bushels. Toxic to all stages of grain insects. 

Rats in sheds. Mice in haystacks. Soil fumi- 
gation — seed beds — flats — frames. Glasshouses. 

Outside beds. Kills most weeds and weed seeds 
and soil insects. 

‘* Larvacide ” destroys harmful soil fungi which 
cause wilts and rots and ** damping off.” 

Seedling boxes — for the average box use 6 ccs. 
with eye dropper. 

Gives healthy weed-free seedlings. We shall 
gladly supply further particulars for “ Larva- 
cide *s ” many uses. 

FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON— 

You cannot afford NOT to use LARVACIDE, 
ask your storekeeper to get LARVACIDE 
for you. 


HOUGHTON i BYRNE PTY.LTD. 


SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE ADELAIDE PERTH TELEGRAMS 

2 Bridf* Straat, 216 FUadars St. 161 Q»#c« St. 12 Para Street, Mr. W. G. WahLe * KILPEST ’* 

Tel. :BW 2341 Tel. : CL 111 3-4 Tab : B 4MS TaL : Caatral 8065 489 Murray St (SYD., MELB., ADEL., lRIS.). 


To Houghton & Byrne Pty., Ltd., 

- Bridge St., Sydney. Telephone; BYV 2341. 

Please forward to me by goods train, freight on, F.O.U., 


A 2 lb. Bottles of “ Lanucide ” at 17/* 

each. 

U Case* of 12 Bottles each 2 lb. at 

£10/4/- per case. 

G 30 lb. Cylinder* at £12/1 a/- each. 

I* Please forward to me without obligation 

further information ubout “Larvae ide” 
for rabbits, rats, mice, grain fumigation, 
.soil fumigation, meat ants. 

(Cross out those not required.) 


Larvacide can be sent by goods train only, cannot be 
sent bv post, or passenger train, and it is best for you 
and for us if we .send it freight on (except unattended 
sidings). 

NAM i: 

ADDRKSS 

- “A. Cl.” 
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Cockerel* Reserved for Stud Purposes. 


Poultry Notes. 

June, 1947. 

E Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


THE REARING SEASON. 


ON all farms where breeding operations are carried out the breeding stock should now 
be settled down in the pens ready for the season. Assuming that prior attention ha* 
been given to the selection of suitable birds for the breeding pens, the next important 
consideration is the rearing of chickens. 

The success of any farm depends largely upon the raising of satisfactory pullets, 
and it is safe to say that many flocks would be more profitable if better methods of 
brooding were adopted. Because of the vital importance of this work, every poultry 
farmer should endeavour to see that the brooding and rearing equipment are efficient 
and adequate for handling the number of chickens desired. In many instances, how- 
ever, makeshift brooders are utilised for rearing the chickens. 


There is ample evidence on leading com- 
mercial farms, also on Departmental Farms, 
that chickens can be raised with a minimum 
of loss where suitable brooding facilities 
are provided. In many instances beginners 
concentrate on providing good adult accom- 
modation, and adopt improvised methods 
of rearing chickens, instead of reversing the 
order and ensuring that the rearing equip- 
ment is the best obtainable. The financial 
loss incurred by heavy mortality amongst 
chickens is greater than the cost of provid- 
ing suitable equipment — to say nothing of 


the anxiety and worry caused bv heavy 
losses. 

Although disease may be partly respon- 
sible for losses, it should be realised that 
unsatisfactory rearing accommodation is* 
a contributing factor by lowering the resist- 
ance of the chickens to infection, and the 
losses through disease are often increased 
by faulty management and unsuitable 
brooders. 

Essentials to Success. 

There are many different systems of 
brooding, which, if properly managed, will 
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give satisfactory results. The main prin- 
ciples of management apply to all types of 
brooders. 

First of all good healthy chickens must 
be produced or purchased, and those who 
purchase chickens should pay particular at- 
tention to the source of supoly to ensure 
that the chickens are bred from well selected 
stock, and where possible, an inspection of 
the farm should be made to ascertain the 
class of stock kept, and whether the chickens 
are bred on the farm or eggs purchased for 
hatching. It stands to reason that chickens 
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mortality through lack of ventilation. A 
brooder should be capable of maintaining 
a temperature of at least 90 degrees for the 
baby chicks during the coldest nights, and 
also in the day time. 

3. There should be no obstruction near 
the brooder to prevent the free movement 
of the chickens if they become uncomfort- 
ably warm. 

4. It is as important that the temperature 
in the brooder be warm enough in the day 
time, as it is that it be warm at night — so 
that the chickens can go under the brooder 



Breeding Pena. 


produced from unselected stock are likely 
to be more difficult to rear than those bred 
from sound, well selected birds. 

After ensuring, as far as possible, that 
the chickens are bred from sound stock, the 
main factors to take into consideration in 
raising them are as outlined hereunder: — 

1. There should be ample brooder accom- 
modation to avoid overcrowding. It should 
be realised that most brooders are sold on 
their day-old capacity, which means that if 
the chickens are kept in them until, say, 
six weeks of age, the numbers would have 
to be reduced by nearly half. 

2. It should be possible to generate suffi- 
cient heat in the brooders to keep the chick- 
ens comfortable even in the coldest weather, 
so that they will not pack together, and yet 
to allow ample ventilation. Any brooder 
which necessitates closing up to maintain 
the desired temperature is likely to cause 
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and get warm quickly before running out 
again. 

5. The brooders should be kept in a 
hygienic condition, and the inside floors 
should be kept dry. 

(). The brooder house should he well 
lighted, and ventilated, and to ensure this, 
windows about 3 feet x 2 feet in size should 
be fitted at each 8 feet to 10 feet of the 
length of the building, both front and back. 

7. The chickens should be allowed t6 run 
outside in the sunlight as much as possible, 
and when the weather is favourable, they 
could be let out at 4 to 5 days of age. If 
reasonable protection from cold winds is 
provided, they can be allowed to stay out 
except in the coldest weather. 

8. Where several lots of chickens of the 
same age are being brooded there will 
be a percentage of small ones in ’ each 
group. If these are graded so as to have 
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the largest and smallest in separate pens, 
it will be found that the smaller birds will 
benefit by separation, whereas if different 
sizes are allowed to run together the smaller 
■chickens do not obtain their full share of 
feed, owing to being bullied by the larger 
ones. 

Attention to these matters will ensure 
greater success in rearing chickens, and 
result in more profitable pullets. 

Management of Breeding Stock. 

By giving attention to a few details in 
the management of breeding stock a good 
deal can be done towards maintaining satis- 
factory hatching results. 

The first consideration is to see that the 
male birds are kept in good condition and 
free of body parasites. A check should be 
made every few weeks during the season 
to ascertain if any of the birds are losing 
condition, and at the same time they should 
he examined for the presence of body lice. 
In the case of single breeding pens if any 
of the males are found to be losing weight 
the best course is to give them a feed of 
grain at midday by shutting the hens in 
the houses, leaving the males in the yards 
long enough to have a good feed. Where 
fioek matings are used it is somewhat more 
difficult to feed the males separately, and 
the alternative is to nail a few shallow tins 
on the walls of the houses out of reach of 
the hens, and fill them with grain. 

If the birds are found to be infested with 
body lice the quickest method of treating 


them is to paint a narrow strip of nicotine 
sulphate (Black-leaf 40) along the top of 
the perches or trickle a thin line along the 
perch with an oil can. This should be done 
preferably on a still evening at dusk; if 
applied much before the birds go to roost, 
the fumes will be dissipated and the treat- 
ment will not be effective. 

A watch should also be kept for mites 
in the houses, or, in the case of country 
districts, for fowl ticks. If the mites are 
found on the underside of the perches, these 
can be treated by painting with creosote 
and allowing it to soak in before placing 
the perches back into position. An applica- 
tion of this oil every two or three months 
will usually keep the mites in check, but if 
they spread to the walls of the houses it 
becomes necessary to spray the houses 
thoroughly both inside and outside includ- 
ing the roof, floor, nests, etc., and repeat 
the spraying in a week, or in cases of heavy 
infestation three or more weekly sprayings 
may be required. 

One of the cheapest and most effective 
sprays for the purpose is kerosene emulsion 
which is made by taking O lb. of finely 
cut soap and dissolving it in boiling water ; 
then adding slowly a gallon of kerosene 
stirring the mixture thoroughly while the 
kerosene is being added, and for a few 
minutes afterwards. This stock solution 
is then added to 8 gallons of tap water, and 
is ready for use. 

The mixture used in the same way is 
also effective against fowl ticks, and 
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painting the perches with creosote will 
afford a measure of protection against this 
deadly parasite. 

Subsidy on Imported Stud Poultry 
and Eggs. 

The subsidy scheme to assist importers 
of pedigree stock is to be extended to include 
importation of stud poultry and settings 
of eggs for hatching from Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and Eire. 

At its last meeting the Australian Agri- 
cultural Council agreed to extend the sub- 
sidy scheme, and it was proposed to pay 
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£i ios. per bird or setting of sixteen eggs 
for hatching. 

The question of freight rates for stud 
poultry imported tinder the scheme has been 
referred to the Overseas Shipping Repre- 
sentatives’ Association, Sydney, and it is 
hoped that poultry imported by sea will be 
carried at reduced freight rates as applies 
to other species of stock eligible for im- 
portation under the subsidy scheme. 

Those wishing to import birds or eggs 
under the subsidy scheme should make ap- 
plication to the Chief, Division of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 


The Law on Weed Control 

A Publication Necessary to Every Farmer. 


It is a common fallacy among newcomers to 
gardening that there is some quick and unlaborious 
method of getting rid of weeds, but farmers have 
no illusions on the point. They know only too 
well that there are few short cuts to weed eradi- 
cation. That science has devised certain aids they 
are aware — the recently developed “selective*’ 
weedicides are an example — but they realise that 
in many cases eradication can only be achieved 
after a long, patient, and perhaps costly battle, 
sometimes involving a radical amendment of the 
farming programme. 

This fact is recognised in New South Wales 
legislation relating to the weed problem, points out 
Mr. A. Pearson, Weeds Officer of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a just-issued publication entitled 
“The Law and Noxious Weeds,” which sets out 
the sections of the Local Government Act dealing 
with such weeds : 


“Amendment to the Local Government Act in 
1037 practically constituted a re-drafting of the 
old section dealing with weeds. Very few people 
realise that the Act does not necessarily insist 
upon the complete eradication of any weed follow- 
ing its declaration as a noxious plant, but allows 
a shire or municipal council to specify particular 
control measures which must be taken. It has 
been thought advisable, therefore, to print the 
weed section of the Act in bulletin form to make 
it readily available to all interested parties, includ- 
ing farmers and graziers.” 

The bulletin should be on the bookshelf of every 
owner or occupier of land. It is obtainable free 
on application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
P»ox 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Harvesting of Citrus Fruit. 

Points in Picking and Packing. 


Though citrus fruits may not show injury from 
bruises for some time after picking, in reality 
the oil cells of the skin are very easily damaged, 
and it is through such injuries to the skin that 
decay organisms, such as those causing blue 
mould, make their entrance. 

Great care is therefore necessary when picking 
and packing for market. Gloves should be worn 
or the finger nails kept extremely short, and the 
fruit should txi picked or clipped with the button 
adhering, but no length of stalk that will come 
into contact with ana puncture other fruit. The 
fruit should be placed right into the picking 
receptacle, and not dropped in from the top, and 
the same care should be exercised in all subse- 
quent handling between picking and packing. 
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Though paper lining, by checking the circula- 
tion of air in the case, may tend to produce 
conditions favourable for the development of blue 
mould, the rough timber of unlined cases injures 
the skin and allows infection by disease so that 
lining-paper is an advantage at times when pack- 
ing citrus fruits. The best quality citrus fruit 
should be wrapped in sulphite tissue, case lining 
paper being dispensed with. 

The cases should be well packed, and filled to 
a height of from i l /i to 2 inches above the top 
of the case, which will ensure a good bulge. 
Light softwood cases may have a greater bulge 
than heavier or hardwood cases. — Division of 
Horticulture. 
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MONTHLY EXCURSIONS 


During the next three months railway 
excursion tickets will be issued for travel 
between 8th and 1 2th June, between 
7th and 9th July, and between 19th 
and 27th August. 

The issue of these tickets enables the 
train traveller to have a forward and 
return trip at the cost of the single 
journey, and to make the return journey 
at any time up to two months after the 
date of issue of the ticket. 

It should be noted, however, that 
excursion tickets are not issued for 
journeys wholly within the railway 
tourist area. (This area extends from 
Sydney as far as Nowra, Canberra, 
Orange, Mudgee, Single.on and 
Dungog, and special excursion tickets 
are issued for travel therein every week- 
end.) 

Another item to note is that the days 
quoted above for each month cover all 
lines and that excursion tickets are only 
issued for the forward journeys on a 
particular line on one day of each month 
by a specified train. Details of 
excursion trains are obtainable from 
railway booking offices several weeks in 
advance of the days of departure. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF FERTILISERS 

m 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Applications will be received up till 
July 31st for the position of Super- 
intendent of Fertilisers, Agriculture 
Department, Wellington, at a salary 
of £610 per annum. 

The successful applicant must have 
a deta.led knowledge of the manu- 
facture, distribution and utilisation 
of fertilisers and lime and must 
possess good organising ability. 

Fares for the successful appointee 
and his family, if any, will be paid. 

Applications to be forwarded to 
New Zealand Sen or Trade Commis- 
sioner, Box 365, G.P.O. Sydney. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to hit 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O. ), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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STEAM BOILER 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stand up to every test. It is safe, and the JACKO is constructed, 
as ever, like a battleship, made for hard wear and, above all, for economy of 
operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 


SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don’t believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the ” Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATING T. R O B I N S O N & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists. 

SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 


SEMI-PORTABLE 
BALL BEARING... 
SHEARING PLANT 

Outstanding in Performance . . • 
Low in Price! 

Designed and built for those requiring 
a simple yet efficient outfit, can be 
conveniently placed on the floor of 
shed, or on level ground in yard and 
paddock . . . All metal construction . . . 
y Self-aligning Ball Bearings through- 

out. Down Tubes. Single Belt Drive 

Write for particulars . 

MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS, engineers and machinery merchants, 

’ ,ph<m * ! rr 1801 EPSOM ROAD. ROSEBERY, N.S.W. 
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THE EFFECT OF FEEDING A HIGH PERCENTAGE OF 
MEAT MEAL IN THE POULTRY RATION. 


I.. Hart, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, and D. C. Duncan, Manager, 
Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 


J : ROM time to time the question as to whether a high percentage of meat meal 
in the rations of laying stock has a detrimental effect on the keeping quality of eggs 
has been raised. Adverse reports on some of the eggs exported to Great Britain 
just prior to the outbreak of war brought the subject into prominence again , and 
the Nezv South If 'ales ligg Marketing Board requested the Department of Agri- 
culture to carry out experiments to determine the matter . The Chairman of the 
Egg Board offered the co-operation of his staff in any experiments zehich zvere 
designed. 

It was decided to carry out the work at the Seven Hills Poultry Experiment 
barm , by feeding one group on a control ration containing 6 / 2 per cent, meat 
meal, and another group 12 per cent, meat meal . 

At the same time a third group was included to ascertain the effect on 
egg production of increasing the meat meal in the ration from 6/ 2 to 10 per cent, 
from December , and continuing this throughout the autumn . This was done 
because in tests carried out at Hawkcsbttry Agricultural College, there had been 
some indication that birds receiving 10 per cent, meat meal slnnecd better production 
during the late summer and autumn. 

To ensure that the protein of the rations was maintained at as ez en a level 
as possible , a portion of each new supply of meat meal was submitted to the Chief 
Chemist for analysis. 

The results of these experiments shozecd that a high percentage of meat 
meal (12 per cent.) did not have any harmful effect on the keeping quality of the 
eggs , and that the increase of meat meal from 6/2 to 10 per cent, in the summer 
and autumn failed to give increased production . — E. Hapungton, Principal Live- 
stock Officer (Poultry). 


1.— Effect of High Percentage of Meat 
Meal in the Ration on the Keeping 
Quality of Eggs in Cold Storage. 

For this experiment 60 White Leghorn 
pullets were selected from a flock of 800, 
average quality laying pullets being chosen. 
They were divided into pens of 10 (an 
•equal number of each strain being placed 
in each pen), and housed in standard breed- 
ing pens (house and attached yard) fitted 
with trap nests. Three pens of 10 birds 
were used as controls and three pens of 
10 received the high meat meal ration. 
Birds were fed wet mash in the morning, 
approximately 02s. green feed (chaffed 
lucerne, berseem or barley) per bird at 


mid-day and wheat in hopper*. The con- 
stituents of the mashes were:— 

Control Group — 

Pollard, 60 lb. 

Bran, 33F2 lb. 

Meat meal, t}/ 2 lb. 

Salt, 22 ozs. 

High Meat Meal Group — 

Pollard, 56 lb. 

Bran, 32 lb. 

Meat meal, 12 lb. 

Salt, 22 ozs. 

Shell grit was available to all birds. 

Eggs were marked as collected from the 
trap nests, stored under normal farm con- 
ditions and forwarded without washing 
twice a week by rail to the Egg Marketing 
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Board. They were then candled and eggs 
of export quality (dirt not being a disquali- 
fication) were placed, without washing, in 
cold storage. After 8-9 weeks in cold 
storage the eggs were taken out, candled, 
repacked and left at room temperature for 
three weeks and again candled. All eggs 
candled at this stage were broken and 
classified, and this classification was used 
in assessing the final results. 

The experiment was continued for 23 
months and the results are set out below in 
two sections — first period of 12 months and 
second period of 11 months. 

Candling Results Prior to Storage. 

During the candling of the eggs upon 
arrival at the Board floor, any defects such 
as blood spots, thin or porous shells and 
enlarged ruptured or tremulous air cells 
were noted for each egg. When the results 
were analysed it was found that there was 
no significant difference between the eggs 
produced by the two groups. 

Egg Production. 

This was exceedingly variable from bird 
to bird and in order to gain an idea of the 
effect of ration on egg production it was 
necessary to discard all birds which died 
during the period and also all birds which 
laid 90 eggs or less in the year. 


Table Showing Egg Production in Each Group . 



6*5 Per cent. 

1 Meat Meal. 

1 

12 Per cent. 

Meat Meal. 


Pen 1 . 

Pen 2. 

Pen 3- 

Pen 4 . 

Jpeu 5 . 

Pen 6 . 

First Period (12 months). 



Total of eggs per 
pen 

1,272 

1.297 

1,625 

1 

! 1,846 

1,296 j 

| 1,198 

Number of birds ... 

? 

7 

8 

10 j 

7 1 

1 6 

Mean Production for 
treatment 


190*6 


1 

1 

388*7 


Second Period (1 

1 months). 



Total eggs per pen . . . 

729 

474 

99 2 

614 

I 363 

723 

Number of birds ... 

5 

4 , 

i 7 

7 

1 4 

5 

Mean Production for 
each treatment ... 

137-2 

n 8*8 


The differences in egg production are not 
significant, i.e ., they are not greater than 
could occur by chance. 


Keeping Quality. 

The keeping quality results for eggs three 
weeks ex cold store are set out below. The 
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incidence of rots was low and the differences 
non-significant. The small number of rots 
was probably due to production of relatively 
clean eggs, and non-washing of eggs before 
storage. 


Table Showing Storage Rots (3 weeks ex 
cold store). 


! 

I 

6*5 Per cent. 
Meat Meal. 

12 Per cent. 
Meat Meal. 

1943*44- 

| 1944-45* 

1 1943-44. 

1944-45- 

Number of Eggs Stored ... 

3,747 

2,900 

3,723 

| 3,160 

Number of Eggs Rotted... 

57 

38 

49 

16 

Per cent. Rotted 

■_ 

1*52 

1 3i 

1*32 

0*51 


Conclusion. 

In this experiment a high percentage of 
meat meal ( 12 per cent, in the mash) failed 
to produce any harmful effect on the keep- 
ing quality of eggs in cold storage. 


2.— Effect on Egg Production of Increas- 
ing Meat Meal in Summer and Autumn. 

Birds in this experiment were White 
Leghorn pullets selected in the same man- 
ner. at the same time and from the same 
flock as those in Experiment 1. Thirty 
pullets were housed in groups of 10 and 
the control groups of Experiment 1 served 
as controls in this experiment. 

1 lie control group was fed as in Experi- 
ment 1 and the experiment group received 
the following mash : — 

May ist-November 30th — 

Pollard, fx> lb. 

Br an, 33/2 lb. 

Meat Meal, 6]/ 2 lb. 

Salt, 22 ozs. 

December 1st- April 30th — 

Pollard, 60 lb. 

Bran, 30 lb. 

Meat Meal, 10 lb. 

Salt, 22 ozs. 

Greenfeed, grain and shell-grit as for 
controls. 

Esfif Production. 

As in Experiment i, egg production 
showed a wide variation, and all birds lay- 
ing 90 eggs or less during the year were 
discarded. 
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Table Showing Egg Production in Each 
Group. 


j 6-5 Per cent. 

6 5 — 10 Per cent. 

j Meat Meal. 

Meat Meal. 


Pen x. 

i 

Pen 2. 

Pen 3. 

Pen 7. 

1 

Pen 8. |Pen 9 



First Period (12 months). * 



Total eggs per pen . . . 

1,272 

».,97 

| 1,625 

| 

890 I 

1 1,275 

Number of birds ... 

7 

7 i 

8 j 

4I 

5 1 

8 

Mean Production for 
each treatment 


190- 6 



1764 



Second Period ( 

1 r months). 



Total eggs per pen . . . 

729 

474 

99 2 

| 1 

361 

270 

Number of birds ... 

5 

4 

j 7 | 

1 4 j 

3 

3 

Mean Production for 
each treatment ... 


1 . 17-2 

i 


Il8-2 



The differences in egg: production for 
both first and second periods are not sig- 
nificant, i.e., they are not greater than could 
occur by chance. 

Conclusion. 

In this experiment increasing the meat 
meal from 6/ 2 per cent, to 10 per cent, in 
the mash during the summer and autumn 
failed to give increased production. 

Acknowledgments. 

The handling and examination of eggs at 
the ICgg Marketing Hoard were supervised 
by Messrs. Haynes and Meade and statisti- 
cal analyses of results were carried out by 
Mr. F. McCleery, Biometrician, Department 
of Agriculture. 


Benzene Hexachloride (Gamma Isomer) as a Preventive of Poll Strike in Rams. 


IT has been previously reported, in the October 
1946 issue of this Gazette , that wool taken from 
the crutch area of ewes, which had been jetted 
five weeks previously with 0.5 per cent, xylol- 
benzene hexachloride mixture (13 per cent, 
gamma isomer), was toxic to larvae of Lucilia 
cuprum The results from these trials suggested 
that benzene hexachloride should be tested as 
a strike preventive. 

An aspect »»f the blowfly problem which has 
not received much attention is the prevention of 
poll strike in rams. In this brief statement an 
outline is given of two experiments in which 
benzene hexach’oride has been used for the preven- 
tion of poll strike. 

Thirty Merino rams, shorn February, 1946, on 
Wright Bros/ Bickham Stud, Bland ford, were 
jetted on 5th November, 1946, with an 0.75 per 
cent, benzene hexachloride-xvlol emulsion. The 
emulsion was applied to the rams’ heads with a 
stirrup pump at the rate of l /z gallon per ram. 
The adverse season in late 1946 was unfavourable 


for fly activity. However, whilst no poll strikes 
were recorded in the treated rams within ten 
weeks, approximately 15 per cent, head strikes 
was obtained in the untreated rams. 

The polls of seventy-five Merino rams, shown 
August, 1946, were treated with a similar concen- 
tration of benzene hexachloride at Trangie 
Experiment Farm on 12th and 13th March, 1047. 
at the rate of h gallon per ram. A control group 
of 209 untreated rams was kept under observa- 
tion. The treated rams were free of poll strikes 
for eight weeks, but during this period there 
were fifty strikes in the control group. Under the 
conditions of this trial, benzene hexachloride 
prevented poll strike. The experiment is being 
continued. 

In treating the rams the wool on the poll area 
was saturated with the emulsion, which had no 
apparent adverse effect on either the rams or 
wool. The benzene hexachloride, which was used 
in these investigations, had a 13 per cent, gamma 
isomer content. — G. J. Shwahax. B.Sc.Agr.. 
Assistant Entomologist. 


Imported Pedigree Poultry and Goats To Come Under Subsidy Scheme. 


The Australian Agricultural Council has agreed 
to extend the subsidy scheme to assist importers 
of pedigreed stock to include importation of birds 
and settings of eggs for hatching from Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland and Eire, and also 
Anglo- Nubian and British Alpine breeds of milch 
goats. The scheme already covers Saanen and 
Toggenburg breeds. 


Details of the scheme, as it applies to poultry, 
are given in Poultry Notes in this issue. In the 
case of Anglo- Nubian and British Alpine breeds 
of milch goats, it should be noted that until these 
new breeds are established in Australia only the 
importation of bucks and docs of the same breed 
in one consignment will be subsidised. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease* 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a. 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made* 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd ha* 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds 


Andersou, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penritb. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., 11 Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., " Hillangrove,*’ Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., 44 Condalarra, Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E. t “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingah. 

Foley, J. B„ Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. * 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Nemingah State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., 44 Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., 44 Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walaer, J R., " Strathdoon” Woiseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stua, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., 44 Gwaodalan," Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other thaa Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory. Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hoepital, Moris set. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


A bortion-free Her ds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance witi* 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Register sd Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., 44 Heathfield,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. C., 44 Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armldale (Aberdeen -Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., 44 Meryls, 44 Culcairn 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachern, H., 44 Nundi, 44 Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers, 4 * Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., 44 Narooma," Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper.W. R., Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, D. B., 44 Evandalc,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen-] 

Angus) 

Rekl, G. T., 44 Nsreogullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, D. H. w Turanville ” Scone (Polled Beef] 

Shorthorns) 

St. Joseph's Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquarie, via Morisset I 


Number 
In herd. 


11 

55 

5* 

as 

X73 

;S 

106 

65 

53 

6o 

6a 

95 

127 

49 

xoo 

8o 

U 

476 

76 

9 


Owner and Address. 


Scott, A. W., 44 Milong,*' Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef! 

Shorthorns) 1 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie] Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Ja*. R., 44 Strathdoon, 44 Woiseley Park (Red 

P0II3) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., 44 Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ”! 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., 44 Box lands, 44 Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

„ 1l Her T ‘ , « Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

^(josf or d° 1 ° f Education “~ Farm Home for Boys,] 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong \\\ 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, 44 Abington,'* Armldale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital ... 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidsle 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

*^[erd^ nJ3CC Hospital, Camperdown, 44 Yaralla 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital’,’ Rydalmere’” ”’ 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo ... 


Number 
in herd. 


474 

& 

170 

47 

37 

X3a 

79 

xxo 

64 


47 

34 


9 

49 

50 

7a 

94 

£ 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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FOR DAIRY EFFICIENCY 

1 . THE BUZACOTT 1947 MODEL MILKER 









SAVES TIME and so SAVES LABOUR. HOW ? By completing the 
milking in half the time, its use allows the present dairy farm staff to 
spend more time in other important seasonal work thus increasing 
efficiency and returns. 

The BUZACOTT MILKER is easy to clean, simple to operate and 
economical to run. There are no solder joints and the pulsator is adjust- 
able to suit hard or easy cows. 

2. THE MARVEL DAIRY BOILER nf 

Supplies steam at 10 lb. pressure for sterilising 
milking machines, milk and air pipes and also for heating 
water to boiling point in a trough for washing purposes. 

Built of steel plate, electrically welded throughout the | 
boiler is very compact and is designed to take 2ft. wood. 

The firebox is lined with 2in. Fire Brick. Pressure gauge 
and safety valve fitted. 

3. DAIRY WASH UP TROUGH 

Sturdily built of stout sheet iron, with can 
steamer bracket as shown to take milk can 
automatic trip valve. 




4 . MILK COOLERS 

Available in two sizes 60 and 100 gallons. 
Built to provide effective chilling in the shortest 
possible time. 

BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 





| Milking 


Machines 


These Milkers embody 
eat u res that ensure rellab.’e. 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean 

Masterpieces o. Improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces of cleanliness 
and natural milking . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned,, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . 


free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies, including Bucket types. 

a. h. McDonald & company 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
■ - - Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth — 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


A F. J., “ Chippen- 
Young (Bed Short- 


Rtflittrsd Stud Hurds. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) ... 
Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., " Dunmallard," Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In 

vere 11 ( Jerseys) ... 

Chegwidclen, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park,’ 
Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros, Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Min to .. 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 
(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agrl 
tural High School ( Jerseys) 

Dixson, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jcrs< 
Fairnaim, C. 1*., Woomnrgama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Sch 
Nemingah (A.l.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdr 

Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, \V. G. A 
dale,” Grenfell Road 
horns) .. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 
(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield 
(Ayreshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua/’ Coolac 
(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. “ Pine Park," Murabil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

LI mon d Bros., Morisset (Aytshires) 

McGarvic Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 
Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

Martin, \V. W., “ Narooma,” Urana Road 
Waggn (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Ricbmonc 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innet 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnlgalorc,” Belanglc 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 
(Pol) Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aben 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) ... 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Waggffixperiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weatherlake, J., *' Bransome,” Camden 
White, H. F,, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus 

Wollnngbnr Experiment Farm (Guernseys) . 
Yanco Agricultural High Sifcoo!, Yanco 
Ivuijfi, a„ " Boxlaiu s, ‘ Burdett, via Cam 
windra (Beef Sho* t horns; ... 

Harda Other than Ktflittrcd Stud 
Herd*. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake ... 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date* 

120 

29/11/47 

40 

13/4/47 

39 

21/7/47 

1 2 z 

30/6/47 

9 4 

7/1/49 

29 

15/7/47 

5 

56 

23/7/47 

5/7/47 

64 

17 

173 

59 

1/3/47 

3/3/48 

17/3/48 

2/8/48 

44 

*8/8/47 

167 

24/5/48 

107 

I 1/4/47 i 

44 

21 / 1/48 

103 

24 / 2/48 

53 

12/8/48 

257 

30/11/4 7 

68 

64 

7/1/48 

26/4/47 

72 

22/2/47 

1-7 

14/9/48 

120 

8/10/47 

51 

11/4/48 

52 

20/12/47 

90 

12/11/48 

86 

12/2/47 

61 

"3 

23/11/47 

16/8/47 

r *4 

- 

x/6^4 7 

X67 

21/2/48 

170 

58 

19 

5 

21/2/48 

3/3/48 

29/4/47 

* 4 / 3/48 

300 

X19 

7 1 

20/4/47 

20/4/48 

18/3/48 

17 

20/3/49 

10 

8/5/48 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong .. 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., 41 Femdale,” Appin, via Camp 
beiltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
Home ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 
Emu Plains Prison Farm 
F airbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,” Armidale| 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 
Goulburn District Hospital 
Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 
Hannaford, A., Braidwood 
Harrombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 
Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully ... 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 
Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Lott. J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell. 
Lunacv Department, Callan Park Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 
Hospital 

Lunaiv Department, Parramatta Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

Marist Bios. College, Campbelltown ... 
McGuftn 1 1-, J. O., “ Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 
Invertll 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., *' Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville . 
New England University College, Armidale . 
O'Brien, O. ” Mount View,” inverell 
Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Reid, G. T,, “ Narrengullen,” Yass ... 
Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 
wellbrook 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange,] 

Lake Macquarie ... ... ... 1 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary , Long Bay 
Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar! 

School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga RoadJ 
Muswellbrook 

Weathering, J., “ Biansomc,” Camden 
Weidman. A. B., No. a Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road 
Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
bam Hills 

Wilson, A. G., Ptv., Ltd., ” Blytheswood,” 
Exeter 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


zoo 

33 

18 

197 


29 

39 

122 

25 

62 

25 

134 

4 

7 

23 


53 

80 

3-J 

2 

41 

43 

20 

62 

57 


33 

24 

5i 

21 

-5 

18 

29 

125 

24 

275 

78 

24 

zi 


9 

40 

xo 

33 

13 

53 


85 

7 

87 

94 

66 

54 

65 

171 


Expiry 

Date. 


30/8/47 

18/7/47 

14/12/47 

12/7/47 

20/2/47 

8/6/47 

25/2/49 

29/8/48 

21/3/48 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

7/11/47 

27/6/47 

29/4/47 

6/2/48 

10/4/47 
4/2/49 
26/t / 47 
5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 

26/7/47 

2/11/47 

3/'/48 

25/6/47 

23/5/47 

23/5/48 

8/8/46 

18/4/49 

9/2/47 

4/3/48 

25/8/47 

2/9/47 

15/7/48 

3/7/47 

7/7/47 

20/2/47 

11/6/47 

4/6/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

10/2/48 

21/3/48 

20/3/47 

14/3/48 

8/10/47 

8/10/47 

8/10/48 

10/6/47 

26/3/49 

M/4/49 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Tubtrdft-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Distemper in Dogs - 

Distemper is an infectious disease caused by a 
virus — an organism so small that it cannot be seen 
by the ordinary microscope. It is usually con- 
tracted through contact with infected dogs, dingoes 
and infected kennels. 

At the outset, the symptoms are difficult to 
recognise. There is a slight dullness, and the dog 
is not as eager as usual for his feed. After a day 
or so, he becomes sore in the eyes and a discharge 
appears. By this time the animal is quite dull, 
lies about a good deal, and may refuse food 
entirely. 

At this stage treatment of the animal is relatively 
simple, but it quickly becomes difficult and perhaps 
hopeless as the animal contracts the many compli- 
cations associated with the disease. Weakened in 
resistance, it may contract bronchitis, pneumonia, 
bowel trouble, ear and nervous complications, 
which in the majority of cases cause heavy mor- 
tality. Even though one attack of distemper pro- 
vides a dog with a life-long immunity, often they 
are left with permanent disabilities such as general 
weakness or nervous fits. 

These complications can be prevented by the 
modern technique of immunisation, and therefore 


Value of Immunisation. 

anyone who breeds valuable dogs is well advised 
to have them immunised when they are about three 
months old. 

This immunisation is done by giving the dog a 
fixed dose of the live distemper virus, and then 
controlling its effect by anti-distemper serum, thus 
building up the immunity and resistance of the 
animal without endangering it to the harmful 
effects which usually follow natural attacks. Im- 
munity built up in this manner will, in nearly 
every case, last for the lifetime of the animal. 

You may ask why not allow the young animal 
to catch distemper naturally and then treat it in 
the early stages. There would always be the risk 
th.it the animal might be very susceptible, and 
as the dose of the infective virus would be un- 
known, the veterinarian would be handicapped in 
the treatment of the animal. 

It is pointed out that there is some degree of 
risk in immunisation, and therefore it should be 
left to your veterinary practitioner to carry it out, 
as he is the person equipped with the necessary 
knowledge.— J. N. Henry, Acting District Veterin- 
ary Officer. 


Milk from the Home Cow. 

Safeguard of Tuberculin Test. 


“I HAVE recently purchased a cow to prov i d e 
mdk for my family. As 1 have two young 
children. I am particularly anxious to know that 
the milk from this animal should be free from 
T.B. I understand tests can be made of the milk. 
Can I arrange to have this done, and who would 

do itr 

Replying to the above question from a young 
farmer, an officer of the Division of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
advised : 

“Your question is a common one, and first of 
all it is pointed out that testing of the milk will 


not serve your purpose. Although T.B. germs 
are passed in the milk they are not always present; 
in other words, a cow may be infected with T.B. 
and may not necessarily be passing T.B. germs 
in the milk at the time when a test is made. 

“There is only one way by which you can be 
certain that your cow is free from infection, 
and this is by arranging to have the animal tested 
with the tuberculin test. This test is specific for 
the disease and very reliable. You should contact 
your nearest practising veterinary surgeon with 
a view to arranging such a test, a registered 
veterinary surgeon being the only person who may 
carry out the test.” 


A total of 2,176 acres of potatoes, comprising 
1,830 acres of Factor, 23 2 acres Katahdin, 52 
acres Sebago, and 40 acres of other varieties, were 

fait 936 


certified this year, reports the Division of Plant 
Industry of the Department of AgHetskure. 
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importation ot Poultry from United Kingdom Prohibited 

The Way to Bettor Pastures in the Central-West B. D. Anient 

Approved Vegetable Seed 
Winter Control of Onion Weed 
Ergot in Paspalum 
New Departmental Appointments 

Department of Agriculture Youth School at Voting 

Haymaking — A Means of Conserving Fodder That is Palatable and 

Nutritious 

Fruit Growing — 

Passionfruit and Citrus — Partners or Rivals? K. D. 

McGillivray 

Orchard Heating to Prevent Damage ( concluded ) J. R. 

Davison 

Phylloxera Resistant Vine Rootlings H. L. Manuel 

Weeds in Sports Areas — Their Prevention and Control.. A. Pearson 

Agricultural Societies Shows 

The Making of Silage (concluded ) 

Plant Diseases — 

Diseases of Cherries K. E. Hutton 

Apiary Notes — 

The Giant Toad — An Enemy of Bees W. A. Goodacrc 

The Use of Fruit and Vegetables in the Home — 

Citrus Marmalades June Chancellor 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO-TOXAEMIA VACCINE 

(Alum-precipitated) 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF ENTERO-TOXAEMIA (Pulpy Kidney) 

IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Also 

FOR VACCINATING PREGNANT EWES TO PROTECT THEIR LAMBS 
DURING THE FIRST FEW WEEKS AFTER BIRTH 

PH ICE: 

1 bottle containing 50 c.c l/6d. 

1 bottle containing 100 c.c 2/— 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c 3/6d. 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 6/— 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 10/— 

Set of 6 bottles, each holding 1,000 c.c 50/— 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 5 c.c. 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose 5 c.c. 

2nd dose 10 c.c. 

The above vaccine may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkvilla, 
NJ2, Victoria, and also from The Senior Commonwealth Medical Officers, Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; C.M.L, Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor, G.P.O., Perth, W.A. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


© 


PETROL * KEROSENE 

ENGINES 




The ideal engines for general farm use. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — Low First Cost — Low 
Operating Costs — Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 


Other “M.V.” Lines Include: — Shearing Machinery , Milking Machinery , Petrol and 
Kerosene Engines , Diesel Engines, Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants , Sawbenches. 

Telegran.s : MOFFAT “ VIRTUE LTD. 

Virtue, Sydney. manuf actuher engin;::! x MAGRiNrkY mpppu a mt 


virtue, oyuney. MANUFACTURER ENGINDk 

Telephone: FF 1201 EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY 


MACHINERY MERCHANT 

N.S.W. 
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Editorial— 

Agricultural Research. 


MONEY spent on agricultural research is a wise 
investment; too often it is regarded as a 
straight-out expense. Improved financial returns 
obtained by farmers whose methods are based 
on the results of successful research far out- 
weigh the cost of that research. In addition, 
this improvement in farm returns, as a direct 
nresult of applied research, is a continuing one. 

The weighing of returns against outlay on 
research in this country has hardly been 
attempted. Such statistics would supply the 
most convincing argument to prevent a tendency 
to prune research estimates, and this is pruning 
time for estimates* 

We are content, generally, to let the 
results of applied research speak for them- 
selves. They are convincing, but not 
nearly so convincing as when reduced to 
£ s, d. 

Last year U.S.A. Federal and State 
Agricultural Institutions spent something 
*over $27,000 ,000 on research projects. That 
is the outlay; here are a few of the 
dividends. 

Research in Texas saved farmers 
$30,000,000 last year by giving them root 
rot resistant sorghums. 


New oat varieties in Indiana, because of 
bigger yields and better quality, increased 
growers’ returns by $5,000,000. That was 
in one State alone. 

A new wheat, Sand ford, gave Georgia 
growers an extra $400,000. 

Research in Florida has popularised 
citrus pulp as a cattle feed, and, incidentally, 
has helped canners in that State to dispose 
of cannery wastes. The total annual value 
of this one-time “waste” is now $2,250,000. 

Those few examples alone give a sub- 
stantial balance over the outlay of 
$27,000,000. U.S.A. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations records thousands of other 
successful research achievements. For 
example, new resistant wheats have been 
developed for the Plains States, cherries 
for West Virginia, better-yielding hybrid 
maize for irrigated lands, long-season 
pastures for Missouri, and freeze-resistant 
apple trees to push the fruit belt farther 
north. 

South Dakota and Kansas stations bred 
improved varieties of oats, wheat, and 
maize. Research institutions in the Ohio 
Valley increased the value of soybeans for 
oil, beans, and meal, and worked out better 
insect-control programmes to lighten losses 
previously suffered by pear-growers in 
Oregon, lucerne seed growers in Utah, 
sweet corn growers in New Jersey, onion 
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planters in Idaho, and citrus growers in 
California. 

Those are still but a few of the direct 
results of agricultural research. Sufficient, 
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however, to suggest the wisdom of invest- 
ing money in research, both from the point 
of view of individual and State prosperity 
and stability. 


Linseed Oil Supplies. 

1949 Harvest Should Meet Requirements. 


GIVEN favourable conditions, there should be 
a small quantity of Australian-grown linseed 
available for crushing for the production of lin< 
seed oil at the end of next season, and the 1949 
harvest should meet practically all requirements. 

In making this statement, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), said 
that commercial production of linseed in Aus- 
tralia had become possible entirely as a result of 
his Department introducing a variety suited to 
local conditions. All previous attempts had failed 
because unsuitable varieties were used. 

Mr. Graham said his Department had in 1936, 
introduced the variety “Walsh/’ which was emin- 
ently suited to local conditions. When in 1944. 
it was anticipated that a large quantity of seed 
would be required for planting, a start was made 
to increase substantially stocks of the variety. 

“In 1945,” said Mr. Graham, “the Common- 
wealth Government, at the instigation of New 
South Wales, guaranteed growers £34 per ton 
for all Walsh linseed produced, but the guaran- 
tee was not renewed in the following season. 
However, all suitable Walsh seed from the 
1945 crop was stored by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“All this seed was acquired this season by 
local linseed oil manufacturers after consultation 


with officers of the Department of Agriculture., 
and was distributed between New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania to reduce 
the risk of loss through drought. The seed has. 
been placed with reliable growers in selected dis- 
tricts, who have been guaranteed £40 per ton at 
sidings or world parity, whichever is the higher 
at harvest time.” 

Mr. Graham stated that approximately 30 tons, 
of seed had been distributed and a total area of 
some 2,500 acres sown, mostly in New South 
Wales. It would be necessary to retain the seed 
from the entire resulting crop for re-sowing in 
order to secure the quantity necessary to plant 
an area which would meet local requirements of 
oil and, on present indications and given favour- 
able conditions, it should be possible from the 
1949 harvest to meet practically the whole of 
our requirements. 

“The present determined effort,” said Mr. 
Graham, “to produce all local requirements of 
linseed oil has been made possible entirely as a 
result of fundamental investigations which we 
have undertaken. In addition, we have explored 
the possibilities of producing other vegetable oils 
which could replace linseed oil, particularly tung 
and safflower, and action to develop these is being: 
undertaken.” 


Importation of Poultry from United Kingdom Prohibited. 

Defence Against Fowl Pest. 


THE attention of poultry farmers and other 
interested persons is directed to the fact that 
under the provisions of a recent proclamation 
made under the Quarantine Act the importation 
of poultry, pigeons, aviary birds and eggs for 
hatching from the United Kingdom is now pro- 
hibited. 

The effect of this measure is that such importa- 
tions may now be made only from New Zealand. 

Drawing attention to this proclamation the 
Chief of the Division of Animal Industry who 
is also Chief Quarantine Officer (Animal) for 
New South Wales, stated: — 

‘‘Previously under the Quarantine Act, 1908-24, 
eggs and poultry were permitted to be introduced 
from certain countries provided they complied 
with regulations under the Act. The countries 
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from which importations were permitted included 1 
Great. Britain, Northern Ireland and Eire, but 
information now to hand indicates that extensive 
outbreaks of fowl pest have occurred in Great 
Britain, and as this disease does not occur ir* 
Australia every effort is being taken to prevent 
its introduction. It is for this purpose that the 
action indicated has been taken by the Common- 
wealth Minister for Health, Senator McKenna. 

“As fowl pest is a highly infectious and fatal 
virus disease of poultry and birds its introduction 
would be a severe blow to the poultry industry 
of this country. Australia had experience of a 
variety of this disease in 1930-32, when Newcastle 
disease appeared in Victoria. The Victorian 
Department of Agriculture in this case adopted 
radical measures and were successful in eradicate 
mg the disease.” 
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The Way to— 

BETTER PASTURES IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 


B. D. Ament, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 


IT b more important now than at any previous time that we should realbe that pasture 
is our most important crop — not only because of the primary products derived from it, 
but also because of its effect on the growing of other crops, on soil fertility and on soil 
erosion. 

Pasture improvement was only slowly adopted at first in the central west, but b 
now much more generally practised. Quite a number of properties on the Central 
Tablelands are extensively sown with Subterranean Clover and have considerable areas 
on which mixed pastures have been establbhed. However, the work is still in the initial 
stages and there is greater need for its extension as each season passes. 

In this article, the author discusses the factors which have influenced the spread 
of the practice of pasture improvement in the central west, and describes the most modern 
methods now in use. The information given will be of value to farmers and graziers of 
the Central Tablelands and Slopes, and much of it will be of interest outside those areas. 


Early History of Pasture Improvement. 

The natural pastures of New South Wales 
are reputed to have been fairly good when 
the white man first settled here, and while 
land was plentiful and more or less to be 
had for the asking most of the earliest 
settlers were quite content with the pastures 
as they found them. Little pasture improve- 
ment was attempted, or even considered, 
except for the more or less indiscriminate 
destruction of timber to allow native 
pasture plants to grow. 


Nevertheless, it is apparent that a few of 
the earlier settlers did make some attempt to 
improve the pastures by the introduction of 
species from other countries, usually the 
British Isles. As evidence of this we find 
that in many districts more favoured 
climatically, species such as Perennial Rye, 
Kentucky Blue, Cocksfoot, and other 
grasses, and clovers including White, Straw- 
berry, etc., have become established and 
are now part of the recognised pasture 
flora. On favoured spots they have 



Ewe Hoggeta on 
a Perennial Rye* 
Subterranean 
Clover Paature 
in the tOrange 
Diatrict. 
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become the dominant species to the partial 
or complete exclusion of native plants. 

Medics and clovers introduced accidentally 
or by design have become established over 
a large part of the State, and contribute a 
considerable percentage of the fodder pro- 
vided by pastures for the greater part of 
the year. Most people now incorrectly 
regard these species as native, as they have 
become so widespread. 

With the gradual diminution of soil fer- 
tility and the deterioration of our natural 
pastures through heavy and continuous 
grazing by sheep and rabbits, it was realised 
that some attempt to improve our pastures 
was not only warranted but essential, if 
production was to be maintained. 

Start of the "Pasture Improvement Era.” 

In the early days, crop land thrown out 
of cultivation for a period would revert 
to natural pasture of some value. As years 
went on it was found that valuable natural 
pasture plants did not re-appear so readily, 
and that useless weeds replaced them. Soil 
erosion also began to take its toll of our 
soils. The far-seeing members of our farm- 
ing community could visualise the time not 
far distant when much of our land would 
become unproductive, as has happened in 
other and older countries. 

It was that section of the community 
which inaugurated what might be called a 
"pasture improvement era” into our agri- 
culture. For the most part these men were 
regarded as optimists, but they certainly 
performed a national service by their fore- 
sight and perseverance. By trial and error, 
very often costly to themselves, these men 
developed satisfactory methods of improve- 
ment and unsuitable species were eliminated. 

In the Central Tableland and Central 
Western Slopes areas it is more than a 
quarter of a century since the pioneers and 
advocates of pasture improvement first be- 
gan extolling the benefits of the various 
methods and of the value or otherwise of 
the array of pasture plants available. In 
those days not very much was known of the 
behaviour of these plants individually or 
collectively under our varying conditions of 
soil and climate. Quite formidable mix- 
tures of seed of all or most of the available 
species were usually sown, based sometimes 
on experience in other countries, but usually 
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on the "hit or miss” principle ; that is, a 
large number of species was sown with the 
hope that some, at least, would persist. 
In this way these mixtures became known 
as “shot gun” mixtures; they were both 
expensive and included many unsuitable 
species. 

The result was that following germina- 
tion the young plants were overcrowded.. 
Many were unable to survive this, 
competition, particularly during the first dry 
spell, and mortality was heavy. The sur- 
vivors were not always those plants most 
suited to the conditions, rapid early growth 
having enabled them to become established at 
the expense of others. The resultant 
pasture was comparatively sparse and un- 
satisfactory. Occasionally the surviving: 
plants were those most suited to the condi- 
tions and a satisfactory pasture developed 
and persisted. 

Satisfactory Simple Mixtures Determined. 

Through investigations conducted by 
officers of the Department of Agriculture* 
and trial and error methods by many land- 
holders, the unsuitable species have been 
eliminated, and very simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive mixtures of seed evolved* 
usually containing not more than two or 
three species. The behaviour of each of the 
species in competition with each other has 
been studied, so that species such as the 
Rye grasses, which grow comparatively 
quickly, are not recommended to be sown 
in the same mixture as Phalaris tuberosa r 
which grows slowly at first and is allergic 
to the competition of other grasses. Cocks- 
foot was fairly generally sown until recent 
years but has now been abandoned, except 
in isolated cases. 

The most notable development during the 
last twenty years has been the extensive 
use of Subterranean clover in the Central 
Tableland and more favoured parts of the 
Central Western Slopes. It has come to 
be the basis of all pasture improvement 
work where it will grow satisfactorily, just 
as lucerne is the basic plant for the drier 
areas of the slopes and for the nearer 
plains. 

The main benefits of improvement of pas- 
tures may be discussed under the heading of 
soil fertility maintenance, soil erosion con- 
trol, influence on carrying capacity and weed 
control. 
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The Benefits of Pasture Improvement. 

Soil Fertility . — Loss of soil fertility, 
particularly on the older cultivation areas, 
has become more apparent and more serious 
in recent years, indicating the necessity for 
diversified farming and the introduction of 
rotations. Included in any such rotation 
must be a period when the land is under 
pasture — a pasture designed not only to 
provide grazing for stock, but chiefly to 
maintain and increase fertility. World- 
wide authorities appear to be unanimous that 
a suitable pasture, well managed and grazed 
intelligently, does more for soil fertility 
than any other factor. 

In most of the older and more closely 
settled countries of the world, diversified 
farming and rotation of crops have been 
practised for many years. No organic 


complete cure for the underlying cause of 
erosion — the destruction of surface cover 
and organic matter in the surface soil. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
on the efficacy of trees in preventing soil 
erosion. While it is conceded that virgin 
forest or bushland provides very adequate 
control by reason of the soil cover of twigs, 
leaves and bark, forest or bushland dis- 
turbed by the grazing animal may provide 
little or no control. There are many in- 
stances today of areas such as stock routes 
reserves, etc., where, though green timber 
is comparatively dense, serious erosion has 
occurred because the soil cover has been 
removed by overstocking. 

Rabbits have contributed considerably to 
the overstocking and removal of surface 
cover, and while they have added to our 



A Thatched Stack of Subterranean Clover in the Orange District. 


matter is wasted ; it is returned to the land — 
and even brought in from outside sources 
where available. Comparatively little use 
has been made of this system in this country 
because of the scarcity of suitable materials, 
the larger areas, and probably because most 
farmers have regarded it as unnecessary in 
the past. 

One-crop farming must give way to a type 
of farming using suitable rotations if soil 
fertility is to be maintained, and where this 
has been done its value has been amply 
demonstrated. 

Soil Erosion . — While mechanical means, 
such as contour banking of cultivation land, 
and various methods of handling gully ero- 
sion, when efficiently designed and main- 
tained, have proved very valuable in slowing 
the erosion process and even reclaiming 
badly eroded areas, they do not provide a 


national income they have caused immeasur- 
able loss, not only by robbing sheep and 
cattle of pasturage, destruction of crops and 
the cost of their control, netting fences, etc., 
but also by damaging, sometimes irreparably, 
our greatest asset — the surface soil. 

The provision of a more or less perman- 
ent surface cover with the addition of 
organic matter to the soil, by means of a 
suitable pasture, is the only permanent 
answer to the soil erosion problem, as it 
removes the cause. Today there are man> 
examples of land which has been reclaimed 
by pasture improvement — land which at one 
time was eroding badly and on which sur- 
face tanks silted up, but which now only 
shows indistinct traces of the former havoc 
and on which the runoff is now so small that 
special additional provision must be made to 
supply water for stock. 
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Carrying Capacity. — It is safe to say that 
pasture improvement will increase the 
capacity of the land to carry stock. The 
extent of the increase will, of course, depend 
on many factors, such as climate, soil type, 
type of pasture improvement carried out, 
the state of the pasture before improvement, 
and the general management. 

Improved pastures should enable the land 
to carry the same number of stock much 
better, or an increased number of stock as 
well, or to maintain a greater number of 
stock in better condition. In many cases 
they enable a change in the type of animal 
husbandry to be made ; for instance, country 
has been changed from dry sheep, wool 
growing country to breeding, fat lamb rais- 
ing and good fattening country. 

Many landholders make the mistake of 
expecting too much too soon, tending to 
overstock thus not giving the improved pas- 
tures a chance. It is always good policy to 
wait till the feed is there on the farm, either 
growing in the paddock or conserved, before 
acquiring the stock to eat it. 

Weed Control. — Vigorous, dense, well- 
managed pastures provide almost complete 
control of practically all the noxious and 
undesirable weeds to be found on the 
Central Tableland and Central Western 
Slopes. Often the main difficulty in this 
method of weed control is to establish a 
suitable pasture in competition with a dense 
population of some of the vigorous weeds, 
but usually careful attention to the prepara- 
tion of the land, with the use of one or two 
cleaning crops, plus a period of worked 
fallow, will suppress the weed sufficiently 
to enable satisfactory establishment of the 
pasture to be achieved. 

St. John's wort, serrated tussock and 
bracken fern, three of the worst Table- 
land weeds, have been reduced in density 
by the use of Subterranean clover, as also 
have all the thistles. On the slopes lucerne 
has proved efficient in controlling thistles, 
black oats, skeleton weed and Bathurst 
burr. 

A weed which has recently caused some 
concern in isolated sections of the tablelands 
is wild bugloss ( Lycopsis arvensis) which 
competes with Subterranean clover. How- 
ever, cultivation will control this weed, and 
mowing in the spring before seed is set may 
assist in its eradication in pasture land. 


Control the Rabbit First. 

Before attemptng any other form of pas- 
ture improvement it is essential that the 
rabbits be eradicated or brought under 
control. On pasture land where rabbits are 
numerous the eradication of these noxious 
animals produces a very valuable and usually 
a very marked improvement in the pastures. 
It has not been uncommon for tableland 
country to be carrying the equivalent in 
rabbits of two or three sheep per acre, 
and still be expected to carry a normal com- 
pliment of sheep. It is not much use, from 
the stock angle, carrying out other forms of 
pasture improvement to feed rabbits. They 
are not only gross eaters, but are also 
selective feeders, eating out the more valu- 
able species by continued close cropping — 
much closer than possible by other animals. 

TYPES OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Natural Pastures. 

Our natural pastures provide most of the 
grazing for sheep and cattle, and a number 
of the native grasses such as Wallaby and 
Spear are well adapted to our climatic and 
soil conditions, and are relatively drought 
resistant, palatable and nutritious. It is 
imperative, therefore, that everything pos- 
sible should be done to maintain, or even 
increase, .the percentage of these valuable 
native plants in our pastures. 

Sheep are notoriously selective feeders — 
that is, they concentrate on the more palat- 
able plants, and particularly when country 
is overstocked, tend to eat them out 
altogether, before grazing on the less valu- 
able ones. The pastures tend then to be 
dominated by poor, unpalatable species, and 
production suffers. 

Management of natural pastures should 
be designed to encourage the growth and 
seed production of the better species, and 
so raise the production and feed value of 
these pastures. Rotational grazing, removal 
of stock before they damage the better 
type grasses, even though the stock 
are not losing condition, and periodic 
spelling to allow recovery of the more palat- 
able species, do much to assist in this direc- 
tion, but have little effect on soil fertility. 

Topdressing . — The most practicable 
method of maintaining or improving soil 
fertility and increasing production is by 
topdressing the pastures with artificial 
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A FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 

FOR THE MAN ON 

THE LAND 

• 

This is, of course, nothing new to Yates regular fanner 
customers for they have, over the years, always availed 
themselves of our service. We maintain a special staff for 
correspondence and make extensive use of the Telegram and 
Telephone. 

And now, despite printing and paper supply difficulties we 
are glad to announce the publication of a new series of FARM 

BULLETINS. 

These are, of course, free and Post free and will be gladly 
sent to those who are interested. Here are the first six now 
ready : — 

1. Lucerne, Rape and Turnips. 

2. Rye Grasses, White and Red Clovers. 

» 3. Better Pastures for Coastal and Dairying Districts. 

4. Better Pastures for the Highlands and Slopes. 
Grasses for Autumn Sowing. 

5. Subterranean Clover, Wimmera Rye Grass. 

6. Improving Pastures, How to Go About It. Grasses 
for Spring Sowing. 

Let us know your Pasture Improvement problems. We 
have experts to help you. 

Other Bulletins will be published shortly — Always keep 

in touch with 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707, Telegrams: “Seedsman, Sydney.” 

G.P.O. Phone MA 6771. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds for your Perusal 

BUNS — Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Twaad Wonder, Xawkesbury 

Wonder (choice Norfolk Island grown seed)j Brown Beauty, Wellington Wonder, 
Canadian Wonder, Feltham Prolific, Epicure. 

MED POTATOES — Government certified seed of Factor variety. Write or phone for 

quotations. 

JAPANBSB MILLET — Makes splendid green feed throughout the Simmer. 

SUDAN GRASS — Recommended for drought areas. 

LUCERNE — Choice Hunter River Broadleaf strain. 

SEED MAIZE — We stock the choicest North and South Coast strains. 

SORGXUM8 — Early Orange and Saocaline. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Greenfeast, Posters Gem, Stratagem, 

Richard Seddon and Yorkshire Xero varieties. 

GRASSES — Paspalum Dilatatum, Paspalum Compressum (Carpet Grass), Couch Grass, 
Rhodes Grass, etc., in stock. 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER S3ED8— -We carry a large range in Bulk or Packets. 

FERTILIZERS AND SPRAYING COMPOUNDS— We carry a large and varied stock of all 
the essential Spraying Mixtures also Rega Spray Pumps. 

Send your order s and mnquiriea to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiee providing a Service for the Man on the Land . 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo> 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON* 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, I2S Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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fertilisers, making conditions more favour- 
able for growth of the valuable species and 
increasing the palatability of the less 
valuable species so that they are more readily 
eaten by stock and kept under control. 

As most of our soils are deficient in 
available phosphates, the use of superphos- 
phate as a topdressing for natural pastures 
has in the past given good results. The 
phosphate stimulates firstly the growth and 
density of the legumes (clovers or trefoils), 
and, secondly, the growth of the more 
valuable grasses such as species of 
Ihmthonia (White Top or Wallaby), Stipa 
(Spear), Agropyron (Wheat grasses) and 
Poa bulbosa, making them more palatable 
and nutritious. 

Annual dressings of up to I cwt. of super- 
phosphate per acre have produced as much 
as a 100 per cent, increase in carrying 
capacity. 

On the Central Tablelands and parts of 
the Slopes where Subterranean clover grows 


well, this method has largely given way to 
the method described later in this article 
for non-arable land. However, on those 
parts of the Slopes where it is too hot and 
dry for this clover, this method is still 
recommended, but the applications should 
not exceed i cwt. per acre every second year. 
The best time for topdressing is the autumn 
— March or April. This gives some stimulus 
to growth before the winter sets in. 

Those contemplating this type of improve- 
ment should not be discouraged by lack of 
immediate and remarkable visible results, 
particularly where there is a deficiency of 
legumes. It may take a year or two for 
these legumes to multiply and make an 
appreciable contribution to the pasture. 
Again, stock tend to concentrate on top- 
dressed areas and eat them down so that 
they do not appear to be any better and may 
even look worse than areas not tojKlressed. 

(To be continued.) 


Approved Vegetable Seed— July, 1947. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will he listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


Cauliflower — continued. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Chiton — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. RowclifT, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

To mala — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, 

“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton, ” Tenterfield. 


Winter Control 

Now is the best time of the year to dig out wild 
onion or scented garlic ( Nothoscordum fragrans), 
often mistakenly called onion weed. This long 
and flat-leaved liliaceous plant, which has small 
white flowers, is a common pest of garden areas 
in many parts of the County of Cumberland and 
other high rainfall areas of New South Wales. 

No weed killer is sufficiently effective to use as 
a spray for the purpose of destroying the bulbs 
of the plant. Some arsenical wecdicides will kill 
off the top growth, but they do not affect the 
bulbs. 


of Wild Onion. 

By digging up or forking out this weed, during 
the period June-Septcmber, most of the old and 
young bulbs can be lifted out of the ground, as 
they remain attached to the plant. However, if 
111 is work is delayed until after that period, all 
of the young bulbs will break off when the plants 
are moved and so remain in the ground. 

Where wild onion occurs in lawns, the growth 
of the grass should be invigorated by the use of 
fertilisers and adequate watering, necessitating 
frequent mowing, which will gradually kill out 
the weed— W eeds Officer. 
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fig. 1. — Pjispalum Ergots ^Magnilied t.uio>..) 


ERGOT IN PASPALUM. 

Contributed by Biological Branch. 

ERGOT is the common name given to a number of parasitic fungi which infect the 
flowers of grasses. The parasite invades the growing seed, producing in its stead, a 
structure which is called an ergot. The ergots are more or less cylindrical, dark violet, 
and several times as long as the grain of the grass or cereal in which they occur (Fig. 3). 

Several species or ergot fungi are known to occur in New South Wales, the best 
known being the paspalum ergot and the ergot of rye. Paspalum ergot appeared first in 
New South Wales in epidemic form in December, 1935, and has reappeared regularly 
every summer since then. The disease has created a nuisance in urban districts where 
paspalum is a common weed of parks and playgrounds and of lawns adjoining footpaths. 
Unless the seed heads are kept closely mown, the sticky secretion fouls stockings and 
other clothing of users of these areas. 

Experience in all countries in which the disease has occurred has indicated that 
the “honey dew” phase is harmless to stock, but ill effects may follow when stock are 
retained on areas containing large numbers of mature ergots. Sickness due to ergot 
ingestion is sufficiently common that stockowners should become conversant with it. 

Rye ergot may affect a variety of cereals horny in texture, light greyish brown in 

and grasses, exclusive of paspalum, but it colour and slightly roughened. (Figs, i and 

is not common in this State. There is a -\) 

commercial demand for rye ergots because Ergots are resting structures by means 
of the medicinal drugs which can be ex- of which the fungus overwinters. When 

tracted from them and they are specially mature they fall to the ground where they 

cultivated in some parts of the world. remain until the advent of moist, warm con- 

The paspalum ergot fungus ( Claviceps ditions in late spring or early summer causes 

paspali) attacks only paspalum grasses. In them to germinate. Each ergot produces 

this State it has been recorded from the one or more small white outgrowths, l /b- l /2 

common paspalum ( Paspalum dilatatum ), inch in length, terminating in a swollen head 

water couch ( paspalum distichum ), and about the size of a pin’s head. Minute, 

Paspalum urvillei. The ergots which it pro- needle-like spores are produced in sacks in 

duces are small and globular, hard and these terminal heads, and when mature. 
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these are expelled into the air and drift on 
wind currents to young paspalum flowers 
which they infect. Evidence of infection 
is obvious within a few days. The tissues of 
the flower structure are destroyed and re- 
placed by fungous threads, and there is a 
copius flow of a sugary solution known as 



Fig. 2. 

l*tt . — Young Healthy Head of Pajpalum. 

Right . — Two Head* of Paspalum Affected 
with Ergot. 

“honey dew.” This is responsible for the 
stickiness of the flower heads which is such 
a characteristic of this phase of the disease. 

The honey dew contains countless summer 
spores of the ergot fungus, and the transfer 
of this by insects, grazing animals, etc., to 
other flowers results in the very rapid spread 
of the disease. Many generations of spores 
may be produced in this way in the course 
of a few months, new paspalum flower heads 
becoming infected as they develop through- 
out the summer. 

Finally the honey dew production ceases 
and the ergot is formed. 

Two fungous parasites may attack the 
ergot fungus at the honey dew stage. These 


produce their own fructifications over the 
infected heads and prevent the formation 
of the ergots. One of these ( Cercbclla sp.) 
forms a black wrinkled crust, and the other 
( Fusarinm sp. ) forms a smooth, bright 
salmon-red layer over the seed head. 

The Animals Affected.* 

Cattle seem to be most commonly affected, 
but eases have occurred in horses and 
sheep. Experiments have proved that all 
these animals are susceptible. 

Symptoms. 

These consist of irregular muscular 
twi tellings throughout the body, indicated 



Fig. 3. — Common Ergot. 

Lt'U . — Ergot on wheat. 

Right Upper. — Ergots from wheat. 

Right Lower . — Ergots from Tall Fescue 
Grass ( F<s:uca tlatiot). 

by shivering and jerky movements of the 
limbs and head. When walking, the gait is 
stilted and unsteady, and frequently animals 
fall. Excessive saliva may be seen dribbling 
from the mouth. Colic is frequently present 
and is shown by spasmodic attacks of pain. 

* Supplied by Division of Animal Industry. 
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Scouring is not uncommonly seen. If 
driven, animals may stumble and fall and, 
while down, paddling movements of the 
limbs and sudden attacks of violent shiver- 
ing may occur. Complete paralysis is also 
seen in some cases. In long-continued cases 
of repeated ingestion, dry gangrene of the 
extremities of the limbs, ears, etc., occurs 
owing to constriction of the blood vessels 
to the area. Finally, these portions slough 
off. The animals retain their appetite and 
will eat if food i$ taken to them. 

The symptoms disappear if ergot is re- 
moved from the diet. 

On post-mortem, there is distension of the 
meninges (the membranes enclosing the 
brain), with an accumulation of a large 
amount of clear fluid between the meninges 
and the brain. 

Feeding Trials. 

Ingestion of ergots does not cause abor- 
tion. The amount of ergotised paspalum 
necessary to produce symptoms has been 
determined by feeding trials at the Veterin- 
ary Research Station, Glenfield, when symp- 
toms were produced in cattle which ate 2 
lb. of paspalum heads containing 1.68 oz. of 


ergotised seeds over two days. Eight 
pounds of heads containing partially mature 
ergots produced symptoms in horses. No* 
cumulative effect was produced when smalt 
quantities were fed over a time interval. 

It has been found that cattle may readily 
develop an addiction for ergotised paspalum 
and that this will be eaten in preference to 
the normal paspalum. 

Treatment. 

Cattle may recover fairly rapidly if 
changed to a clean paddock. Recovery is 
assisted by drenching the affected animals 
with i lb. of Epsom salts in i quart of 
water to purge the animal of the poisonous 
substance. There is no evidence to show that 
any degree of immunity is developed after 
recovery from an attack, and recovered 
animals may, therefore, contract the con- 
dition again. 

Farmers are advised, wherever practic- 
able, to mow and burn diseased seed-heads, 
although it is realised that difficulties may 
be experienced in putting such a recommen- 
dation into effect. 
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May I speak to the Manager ? 

Certainly. Branch Managers of the “Wales” welcome 
enquiries about the Bank’s facilities. 

They will he pleased to discuss anything related to 
hanking from personal financial problems to the 
financing of industrial undertakings, from the im- 
provement of country properties to the development 
of oversea trade opportunities. 

They can do this because their own wide experience 
is backed by the technical resources of specialized 
departments. 

If you think that the ‘Wales” can help you, please 
don’t hesitate. Ask the Manager. 

BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated In New South Wales with limited liability 
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New Departmental Appointments. 

Senior Technical Positions. 

APPOINTMENTS to fill vacancies in several senior technical positions in the Depart- 


ment were announced during last month by 
Agriculture. 

Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 

Mr. W. II. Poggcndorff has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of Plant 
Industry in the place of the late Mr. 
A. \Y. S. Moodie. 

Mr. Roggendorff, who is 43 years of 
age, is a graduate in agricultural science 
and holder of diplomas in agriculture and 
dairying of Hawkesbury Agricultural Col- 
lege. lie entered the Department of Agri- 
culture a^ a scientific trainee in 1024, and 
following graduation as Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture, with Honours, at Sydney 
University, he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of Plant Breeder at Lectori Experiment 
Farm in 192S. There he undertook breed- 
ing work 011 various crops, including, prin- 
cipally. rice and other cereals, linseed, and 
pasture plants under irrigation. 

In 1040 he was appointed as Special 
Agricultural Instructor in the general cul- 
ture of rice, linseed and other irrigation 
crops, as well as of oil and fibre plants, re- 
taining control of the direction of breeding 
work on those crops. Early in the pre- 
sent year he was appointed Special Agrono- 
mist dealing with problems associated with 
irrigation farming and water supply on 
farms. 

Mr. Poggendorffs work has taken him 
through many parts of the State and his 
services have been highly appreciated by 
primary producers and other members of 
the community with whom he has come 
into contact during the course of his depart- 
mental activities. 

Acting Chief, Division of Marketing and 
Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. C. j. King has been appointed Act- 
ing Chief, Division of Marketing and Agri- 
cultural Economics, in the place of Dr. 
H. J, Hynes, who was recently appointed 
to the position of Assistant Director of 
the Department. 


Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for 

Mr. King joined the Department as a 
scientific trainee eighteen years ago. He 
graduated as Bachelor of Veterinary 
Science in 1932 and obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts five years later, after at- 
tending University lectures in this Faculty 
as an evening student. Subsequently he 
obtained the Diploma of Public Adminis- 
tration, and only recently he qualified for 
the degree of Master of Arts, lie has 
taken a keen interest in marketing and 
economic probems, and the thesis submit- 
ted by him in connection with the M.A. 
degree dealt with problems of markets, 
prices, foodstuffs and agriculture. 

In addition to his experience in the Ani- 
mal Industry Division of the Department, 
Mr. King, after completing about two 
years’ Army service, was made available 
to the Commonwealth Rationing Commis- 
sion as Officer-in-chargc of the N.S.W. 
Food Section, in which position his tech- 
nical knowledge and administrative ability 
were of considerable value to the Food 
Control Administration. 

Since resuming duty in the Department 
early in 1946, Mr. King has occupied the 
position of District Veterinary Officer at 
Armidale. 

Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 

Mr. Max Henry, Chief of the Division 
of Animal Industry and Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, who retired on 30th June, is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. L. Hindmarsh, Direc- 
tor of Veterinary Research at Glenfield 
Veterinary Research Station. 

Mr. Hindmarsh's wide experience both 
in the field and in the laboratory in veter- 
inarv and stock husbandry work, together 
with his academic qualifications, give him a 
broad outlook on all aspects of the live- 
stock industries. 

Mr. Hindmarsh is a Bachelor of Veter- 
inary Science (B.V.Sc.), Member of the 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(M.R.C.V.S.) and holder of Diploma of 
Veterinary Hygiene (D.V.H.). His 
M.R.C.V.S. and D.V.H. were obtained at 
Liverpool University Veterinary School, 
where he studied prior to return to Aus- 
tralia after serving in the first World War 
as a Regimental Veterinary Officer. 

Mr. Hindmarsh was the first veterinary 
trainee in the Department to graduate at 
Sydney University. For a time, after 
graduation and until the outbreak of the 
1914-18 war, he worked as a Walter and 
Eliza Hall Scholar. 

For a time, after the last war, he was 
attached to the Department's headquarters 
veterinary staff, later being appointed Dis- 
trict Veterinary Officer at Armidale. In 
1928 he was appointed to Glenfield Veterin- 
ary Research Station, and subsequently 
succeeded Dr. Seddon as Director of 
Veterinary Research. 

Research of particular interest to stock- 
owners undertaken during Mr. Hind- 
marsh’s directorship at Glenfield includes 
control of sheep blowfly, sheep feeding 
problems, brucellosis of cattle and pigs and 
toxaemic jaundice of sheep. He has also 
taken a very active part in establishing an 
artificial insemination centre at Glenfield. 

For some years, Mr. Hindmarsh was 
examiner at Gatton Agricultural College 
in Queensland, and examiner in pathology 
and bacteriology at Sydney University 
Veterinary School, where for the last few 
years he has lectured in epizootiology. He 
is a member of the joint blowfly commit- 
tee of the C.S.I.R. and Department of Agri- 
culture, and is a member of the Stock 
Medicines Board under the Stock Foods 
and Medicines Act of New South Wales. 

Chief Chemist. 

Mr. A. V. Robinson has been appointed 
Chief Chemist in succession to Mr. E. 
Griffiths who recently retired from the 
position. 

Mr. Robinson also joined the Department 
as a scientific trainee; he is a graduate in 
agricultural science and holder of Hawkes- 
bury diplomas in agriculture and dairying. 
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Since 1942 he has occupied the position of 
Senior Chemist, and during his twenty-five 
years of service with the Chemist’s Branch 
has had experience in all types of agri- 
cultural chemical work, but in particular 
has been concerned with research into food 
problems. In collaboration with the Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research* 
he conducted a two-year survey of citrus 
preservation technique and followed this 
with a two-year dairy products survey, 
again in collaboration with the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Mr. 
Robinson carried out much research upon 
the causes of, and the methods of preven- 
tion of “sandiness” and other defects of 
condensed milk. 

During the war years he gave courses of 
lectures in dairy technology to army food 
technology schools designed to train army 
personnel in the correct handling of army 
foodstuffs. He is particularly interested in 
laboratory design and has represented the 
Department on the Standards Association’s 
committees on laboratory apparatus, fer- 
tiliser sampling and dairy products, for 
many years. 

Deputy Chief, Division of Horticulture. 

Mr. II. W. Broadfoot has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of Deputy- 
Chief of the Division of Horticulture. 

Prior to joining the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1920, Mr. Broadfoot was en- 
gaged in commercial fruit growing. Since 
his appointment to the Department, he has 
occupied positions as Fruit Inspector, 
Orchardist and Fruit Instructor. In 1927 
he was appointed Pome Fruit Specialist 
and has been largely responsible for many 
improvements effected in recent years in 
the pome fruit industry. He became Chief 
Fruit Instructor in 1939. 

In 1930 he was selected to go to the 
United Kingdom with a large shipment of 
apples, and to inquire into market possibili- 
ties for New South Wales pome fruits in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent. 
He also made a specialised study of cold 
storage of fruit and his knowledge and 
reports on this subject have been widely 
sought by fruit growers in all parts of the 
State. 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Available as a 
portable, semi - portable or 
stationary model. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELEY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 


FLY REPELLANTB, BLOW FLY DRESSING, JETTING FLUIDS, DIFS 


Buzacott- Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone i MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 



WOLSELEY WINNER STATIONARY 
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HAYMAKING 


A Means of Conserving Fodder 

That is Palatable and Nutritious. 


Contributed by the Division ok Plant Industry. 


PERIODIC draughts present the greatest single menace to the livestock industries in 
Australia, and this makes the ever increasing fodder consciousness of the man on the 
land understandable. All practical farmers and agricultural workers realise that their 
efforts must be directed towards the conservation of still more and better fodder against 
inevitable drought periods, while with the greater present day knowledge of animal 
nutrition, the feeding of conserved fodder to supplement natural grazing is increasing 
deservedly in popularity, particularly in those districts producing milk and meat products. 

In this article, which will continue for several issues, the place of hay in the fodder 
conservation programme is discussed, and details are given of the methods of growing, 
curing and storing suitable crops, and of the influence of these methods on the quality 
of the final product. 


In the* State of New South \\ ales, fod- 
der is conserved in two forms. The first 
of these, conserved concentrated food, 
usually in the form of cereal grains, has 
recently achieved considerable popularity. 
Commonly the grain conserved is the oat, 
or maize grain, and until recently there has 
been a prejudice against the feeding of 
wheat grain. However, the 1944-45 drought 
demonstrated that the feeding of wheat is 
a practicable proposition. The second type 


of coii>ervcd fodder is preserved roughage, 
either bay or silage, which comprises plant 
material that has been subjected to a curing 
process, either by drying or by fermentation. 

Advantages of Hay as a Stored Fodder. 

To date, haymaking has held pride of 
place among these methods, and retains it, 
although the conservation of silage and 
grain as fodder reserves is increasing in 
popularity. 



Cutting a Crop of Ford Wheat for Hay. 
Estimated yield waa t tons of prime fodder per acre. 
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There is still room for development in 
haymaking practices, particularly in the 
conservation of meadow hay in the better 
rainfall districts, and in good seasons gener- 
ally. Hay has advantages when compared 
with silage as a source of conserved rough- 
age in the ease with which it may be handled 
and its portability, coupled with the fact 
that hay is an article of commerce. Baled 
hay stored under cover will keep indefin- 
itely, and small or large quantities may be 
added to or taken from the stack at will ; 
to a less extent the same applies to sheaf 
or loose hay. More mature crops may be 
used for hay making ; for example, when 
conditions such as frost injury preclude the 
setting of a payable grain crop, cereal crops 
may be used for haymaking, yielding a 
material which is very useful, especially 
when food is short. Under damp conditions 
when haymaking may be difficult or im- 
possible, however, silage can frequently be 
successfully made, and material which 
would not make a palatable hay may make 
a palatable and nutritious silage. 

Factors which affect Quality in Hay. 

The object of haymaking is to cure the 
crop for storage, preserving intact as much 
of the nutriment of the growing crop as 
possible in a palatable form. Numerous 
cultivated crops can be used for hay making, 
and the principal ones will be enumerated. 
Advantage can also be taken of growth in 
good seasons to cure pasture hay. More 
generally crops are grown specially for hay, 
choosing the correct variety and cutting at 
the right time, in order to preserve a pro- 
duct of good nutrient value, colour, and 
aroma. 

In choosing the correct time to cut, the 
requirements of high nutritive quality of 
the final product and of maximum yield per 
acre have to be taken into account, and to 
some extent these balance one against the 
other. 

During the life of a plant, the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs through its leaves and 
stem varies. Young, actively-growing grass 
is high in protein content, and contains 
very little fibre compared with the mature 
plant. Protein is used by the animal for 
muscle (lean meat) building, and for the 
production of milk or eggs. The fibre con- 
tent adds bulk to the ration, and a certain 
quantity of fibre assists digestion in the 
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ruminant, but generally speaking, fibre it- 
self is not very digestible and is of low 
nutritive value. 

On a dry weight basis, young crops may 
compare very favourably in protein content 
with various concentrated meals such as 
peanut or linseed meal. This is particularly 
true of young legume growth, such as 
lucerne, which has a high protein content 
of a high nutritive value. In Europe, young 
grass up to nine inches high is cut, dried 
artificially by the application of heat, and 
is used for its protein and vitamin content. 
Such young grass could not be made effec- 
tively into hay by natural drying, because 
of its high water loss and the difficulty of 
handling it. Also it would be extremely 
subject to spoilage during curing, because 
of its very sappy nature, which would give 
rise to a “mushy” product. Under Aus- 
tralian conditions at present, the cost of 
drying grass artificially is prohibitive. Com- 
pared with European countries it is easier 
to keep young pastures growing through 
almost the whole year, while lucerne and 
other legume hays are available as sources 
of plant protein, so that the necessity for 
artificial drying does not arise. 

In the young stage, the plant has a low 
fibre content and the nutrients — proteins, 
fat and carbohydrates — are distributed 
evenly through all parts. As seed is set and 
during the subsequent ripening of the seed, 
protein and starchy food material are with- 
drawn from the leaves and stems and con- 
centrated in the seed. At the same time 
the fibre content of the plant increases, 
which, coupled with a decrease in the con- 
tent of other materials, decreases the value 
of the stems and leaves for milk or meat 
production. Nevertheless, fibrous material 
— even wheat straw — can be utilised by 
stock as a source of energy for the main- 
tenance of body activity, by which is meant 
little more than keeping alive. 

In the making of hay, it is desirable that 
all parts of the product should be of com- 
parable feeding value, and that all the nutri- 
ment should not be concentrated in one 
part, such as the seed, as the whole of the 
plant is to be eaten. In many cases, for 
instance with cereals, the seed may readily 
be lost in handling or through the depreda- 
tions of mice or birds during storage. 
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Curing Hay. 

In general the stage at which a crop 
should be cut for hay is shortly after flower- 
ing commences, for, if harvested in the 
early flowering stage, the crop yields the 
maximum amount of dry matter of high 
nutritive value. If cutting is delayed until 
the ripening of the seed has advanced, the 
digestibility of the product is reduced, and 
the proportion of woody materials increased 
at the expense of protein content. When a 
large quantity of hay is to be cut, and the 
whole crop cannot be cut at the same stage 
of maturity, it is generally advisable to 
commence cutting early, and to err on the 
side of cutting portion when a little im- 
mature, rather than a little after the correct 
time. It is difficult to make a general re- 
commendation on this matter, however, and 
frequently weather conditions are the de- 
ciding factor, as young material is a little 


removal. Although severed from its roots, 
the plant is still alive and respiring through- 
out the drying period, and during this pro- 
cess, foodstuffs in the plant cells are used 
up or changed in form. Rapid drying is 
most important to prevent losses of this 
kind, and the most rapid medium for the 
preliminary drying of the crop is in the 
swath where the crop falls when cut. How- 
ever, when dried in this position, the leaves 
dry more rapidly than the stems, and mech- 
anical losses may be increased, especially in 
the case of lucerne hay. The quality of hay 
is better when it has been dried in the 
windrow. 

Heating in the Stack. 

The curing of hay may continue in the 
stack for some days but the stacking of hay 
which is not thoroughly dry is attended by 
the risk of mould and fire. Loose hay 
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A Well -thatched 
Oaten Hay Stack 
at Temora Experi- 
ment Farm. 

The stack is built on a 
straddle for protection 
against mice. 



harder to dry. Much pasture hay is cut 
too late, and this may account to some ex- 
tent for the prejudice of some farmers 
against this product. 

About the only exception to the general 
rule, that is to cut at early flowering time, 
is the oat crop. It is cut when the first 
formed seeds, which are usually located at 
the top of the head, are in the late dough 
stage. One factor influencing this is the 
bitterness of the resultant hay if cut at 
the flowering stage, and the trade prefer- 
ence for a considerable quantity of grain in 
the sample. 

The chief operation in making hay is the 
evaporation of the water present in the 
plant when it is cut. Normally the rate at 
which water is lost is slow enough to allow 
considerable changes in the plant during its 

B 


should he teased out in building the stack, 
and every care taken to avoid the forma- 
tion of pockets of entangled air in the 
mass. Overheating of the stack — besides 
the risk of fire — reduces the digestibility of 
the final product. 

The Nutritive Value of Hay. 

It is not easy to give a definite figure 
for the nutritive value of a hay of a certain 
kind, as it is subject to considerable varia- 
tion according to the class of soil on which 
the plant is grown, fertiliser practice, weed 
content, weather conditions at harvesting 
time, and the efficiency of harvesting and 
stacking operations. In the case of meadow 
hav, the management of the pasture has a 
considerable effect on the final product. 
Larlv and careful spring grazing may re- 
duce the competition of the more actively 
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growing constituents of the pasture with 
those of slower growth. 

Vigorously growing plants give a more 
digestible hay with a low starch to protein 
ratio, but the yield of dry matter is much 
lower than from maturer growth. Early-cut 
hay produces a smaller quantity of material 
tc be handled on a tonnage basis but gives 
a product with a high protein equivalent. 
However, it cannot compete where the gross 
yield of material is a prime consideration — 
for instance, for .drought reserves for 
sheep — although the high protein material 
is very useful as a ration for animals used 
for milk or meat production. 

In mixed hays, the presence of legumes 
is a considerable advantage, as the protein 
of lucerne, clovers, or trefoil is of high 
nutritive value. 

Chaffing has little effect on the composi- 
tion of hay and, with animals that bolt 
their food, may cause some loss of diges- 
tible material through insufficient mastica- 
tion. Its advantages are that stock are made 
to eat the whole product and not merely 
pick at the more attractive portions, leaving 
a residue of the less attractive material. 
The general palatability of the sample is 
also increased. In addition, the bulk of the 
sample is reduced, making it easier to 
handle and increasing its salability. 

Cereal Hay. 

Compared with crops such as lucerne or 
pasture the making of cereal hays is a much 
more straightforward undertaking, and 
follows closely on the general principles 
set out above. Cereal hays are by far the 
most popular in New South Wales; in 
1939-40, for instance, which was a fairly 
good season, of a total recorded produc- 
tion of approximately 1,050,000 tons of hay, 
45 per cent, was oaten, 36 per cent, wheaten, 
13 per cent, lucerne and 6 per cent, other 
hays, including meadow hay, barley hay and 
rye hay. Nearly 850,000 tons or 81 per 
cent, of cereal hay was harvested. Over a 
period, the average yield of cereal hay for 
the State is a little more than a ton to 
the acre. However, in more typical hay- 
cutting areas, cuts of two or three times this 
weight are not uncommon. 

Ideally, the sowing of any hay crop 
should be preceded by a period of fallow 
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with a view to controlling weeds, and the 
land should be worked to produce a firm, 
moist, compact seed-bed overlain by a cloddy 
mulch — which ensures a rapid, even germi- 
nation. If worked too fine, there is a 
danger of loss of surface soil through ero- 
sion, or in some soils, of compaction of 
the surface after rain. 

Sowing times vary throughout the State 
from March to July and even, in the case 
of oats, to September in some highland 
areas. Harvesting commences in early Sep- 
tember and continues to December, accord- 
ing to the locality and variety used. For 
late sowings an early maturing variety is 
used, and where grain crops are grown, 
care should be taken that the hay harvest 
is completed before the earliest grain crop 
matures. 

. Generally speaking seeding is best carried 
out with a drill or combine, as by this 
method the plants are properly spaced at 
an even depth in the layer of soil containing 
the moisture required for germination, thus 
ensuring uniformity of growth; whereas, 
v hen the seed is broadcast, the opposite re- 
sult may be obtained. If, however, a seed 
drill cannot be used, the broadcasting is 
best done when tine cultivation has left the 
surface of the field evenly ridged so that 
a light harrow drawn over the seed will 
satisfactorily cover it in the hollow's. When 
broadcast, a field should be sown at a rate 
of about 50 per cent, or more heavier than 
when drilled. 

Varieties. 

Almost all varieties of the annually grown 
cereals make a reasonable hay, but usually 
when growing for hay alone, a special 
variety is sown, taking into consideration 
the district and time of sowing. With 
wheaten and oaten hays, a variety giving 
a good proportion of stem with not too 
much “flag” or leaf and having a white 
chaff is required. Since the recommended 
varieties are subject to change as new ones 
are introduced and others bred, the farmer 
should refer to the Department of Agri- 
culture for information as to the best kinds 
to sow. Wheat and oat varietal recommen- 
dations are published annually in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette , while the local Agricul- 
tural Instructor is available to give infor- 
mation on this and other matters at all 
times. 
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M c Cormick - Deering 

— iVo. !P ;l/oii'pr with steoi machine — cut years 


A LL gears are high-grade steel, 
machine-cut for accurate opera- 
tion, smooth running and long life. 
Twelve big features make this mower the 
most outstanding value on the market 
today: (1) Steel-cut gears throughout. 
(2) Zerol bevel gears. (3) Oil-bath 
lubrication. (4) Gears behind axle to 


assure perfect balance. (5) Ball-bearing 
transmission. (6) Roller-bearing axle. 
(7) Automatic pitman. (8) Vertical or 
plain lift. (9) Latchless levers. (10) 
Adjustable draught bracket. (11) Large, 
comfortable seat. (12) Heat-treated 
cutter bar . . . Ask your local dealer for 
price and full details. 



Self "Dump Hay Hakes 

Here’s a strongly built rake that will rnke 
cleanly under all haying conditions and is 
specially suitable for raking hay into windrows 
and for cocking hay. It will handle sub- 
terranean clover or lucerne as well as meadow 
hay. Easy to operate. Features: Extra strong, 
flexible I-beam teeth . . . heavy rake beam 
. . .extra strong wheels with roller bearings 
. . . quick-acting dump mechanism leaves none 
of the hay unraked ... 8 and i)-ft. sizes. 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL HAWVItTEW COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY, LTD. UNC. in ViC > BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 
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29 H. P. at DRAWBAR ; 32.5 H. P. at 

BELT . Official C SI. R. Tests 

In tests conducted by the C.S.I.R. and School of 
Agriculture, University of Melbourne, the “ MAJOR M 
running at 100% maximum load in 2nd gear at 3.63 
m.p.h., on a concrete road, engine speed 1200 r.p.m., 
gave 29 drawbar H.P. Rated drawbar H.P. was 21.5. 
BELT H.P.— The “ MAJOR ” gave 32.5 H.P. at the Belt, 
running at 100% maximum load for 2 hours. 


• Plenty of power right where you want it — 
and a big, sturdy drawbar to handle all imple- 
ments with ease — these are important features 
of the “ MAJOR,” the English tractor specially 
adapted for Australian conditions. 



IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK. IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Fordson Dealer! 

Sole Distributors for IS.S.W ,: — ( 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369*385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone : MA 9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors”, SYDNEY 






A Hay Shed which wu Haatily Erected in 

The fodder stored 

Fertilisers for Hay Crops. 

It is generally true that the more fertile 
the soil on which a hav crop is grown, the 
higher the nutritive value of the resultant 
crop may be expected to be. Greater quality 
brought about by growing on a fertile soil 
is not easily detected from mere observa- 
tion in the field or in the bag. although the 
lack of green colour in a crop grown on a 
poor soil may be obvious. However, the 
results from feeding hay from a crop 
grown under good conditions are usually 
better than where the soil nutriment was 
deficient during the growing of the crop, 
and increases in yield which are also brought 
about bv correct fertiliser practice, can be 
detected by comparison with unfertilised 
crops. 

It may be taken as a general principle, 
that wherever a grain crop responds to the 
addition of superphosphate, a hay crop will 
be improved by the use of this fertiliser. 
If the grower does not wish to incur the 
expense of purchasing superphosphate, 
then, in general, a crop of oats will do 


Good Season from Timber on the Property. 

mainly oaten bay. 

better in the absence of fertiliser than would 
a wheat crop. 

In recent years, the practice of using a 
fertiliser containing nitrogen on the hay 
croj) has become more popular and several 
of the fertiliser companies have at various 
times made a special fertiliser for this pur- 
pose. Generally speaking, the mixture re- 
commended comprises superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia, in the proportion of 
cither two or three parts of superphosphate 
to one part of sulphate of ammonia. The 
rate of application used varies from half 
a bag to a bag, that is 80 to 160 lb. of this 
fertiliser to the acre. Under conditions of 
fair rainfall, the use of such a fertiliser 
would undoubtedly increase yields, and by 
reason of the nitrogen contained, tend to 
improve the nutritive value of the hay 
produced. 

Cutting and Handling. 

With the exception of oats, cereal crops 
are cut for hay at, or shortly after, flower- 
ing. although the dry weight increases until 
three weeks or more after the completion 
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of flowering, when the seed is in the late 
dough stage. Oats are cut when the seed 
is in the late dough stage mentioned, and 
this is indicated by the earlier maturing 
panicles, usually located at the top, begin- 
ning to lose colour and go white (in some 
varieties) and hardening of the most mature 
seeds. 

Usually the material is cut with the 
reaper and binder, although in light short 
crops, which it may be difficult to handle 
with the binder, or where no binder is avail- 
able, a mower may he used. However, if a 
crop is too short and thin to cut effectively 
with a binder in good condition, usually a 
mower will not touch it either. The tying 
mechanism should be adjusted so that the 
band is tied to give a well balanced sheaf 
when pitching. The thickness or thinness 
of the crop does not greatly affect the tying, 
but in very short crops, say less than 15 
inches high, it is difficult or impossible to 
make decent sheaves. In such crops the 
binder may be used with no string in the 
sheaf tying mechanism and a piece of hes- 
sian fastened firmly to the side of the 
binder and carried on the sheaf carrier. As 
the hessian becomes filled with the cut 
material it can be dumped periodically in 
cocks thus doing away with the need for 
a rake. 

An alternative method, dispensing with 
the hessian, may be used in thin crops or 
where the cut material is to he gathered by 
a pick-up baler. Either the twine is removed 
fropi the knotter and the cut material 
allowed to fall from the machine in a con- 
tinuous windrow, or the elevator canvas 
can be removed, and the transverse canvas 
behind the knife may also be shortened, so 
that the material passes along the transverse 
canvas and drops out in a windrow with 
the heads all lying the one way and at a 
slight angle to the direction of travel, from 
which position it is readily picked up by 
the baler. 

Using the Binder* 

When entering the crop, cut at least two 
rounds before attempting to cut the back 
swath or piece knocked down by the horses. 
The precautions regarding the tying of the 
sheaf somewhere about the point of balance 
should be remembered. When the crop is 
very tall, and with machines that permit of 
so doing, the mechanism operating the 
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packers and supporting the butter board 
should be adjusted so as to give as much 
room as possible on the length of the table. 

Raise or lower the reel as the height of 
the crop requires. In a short, thin crop, the 
beaters should be low so as to prevent the 
material lodging on the knife or falling in 
front ; the beaters should be right down on 
the fingers so as to sweep the material on 
to the canvas. The efficiency of the beaters 
for dealing with light crops can be greatly 
increased by tacking or screwing leather to 
them so that the edge of the leather .sweeps 
the fingers when the r< 1 revolves, striking 
the ridge at the bad of the knife and 
sweeping the short straws on to the canvas. 
The reel as usually supplied cannot be ad- 
justed closer than about three inches from 
the blades. 

For a very light crop the binder may be 
further improved by inserting a piece of 
tin or galvanised iron under the first roller 
bolder and allowing it to project until it 
meets the clip on top of the fingers. 

A light, thin crop can be cut better if a 
little on the dry side. If the crop is leaning 
away from the knife put the reel forward 
so that the beaters will be lifting the crop 
backwards when the knife reaches it. Laid 
crops can only he dealt with by cutting them 
in the opposite direction to which they are 
lying. This entails working the binder only 
one way and when the crop is tangled as 
well as laid, considerable patience and 
judgment are required to make the most of 
it. All that can be done is to drive the 
binder with care, seizing every opportunity 
to drive it against the direction of the 
majority of the laid plants. 

The sheaf carrier should be dropped as 
the fourth sheaf leaves the table, otherwise 
excessive force may break the knotter 
casting. 

Preferring the Quality of the Cut Crop. 

J finding the crop and stooking the 
sheaves protects the material from rain 
damage and bleaching by the sun. Winter- 
grown cereals are easily cured by this 
method, but under warm humid conditions 
there is some danger of mould development 
in the centre of tightly-bound sheaves. 

In curing loose hay, rough and unneces- 
sary handling are to he avoided, as they 
tend to cause loss through the breaking up 
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and powdering of the plant, particularly the 
more nutritious leafy parts. Losses of this 
type are aggravated by allowing the 
material to become too dry before cocking. 

The best cured cereal hay results by rapid 
drying, and, if possible, sowings should be 
arranged to avoid wet periods, as, although 
by turning the stooks the effects of rain in 
causing mould can be mitigated, extra 
labour is needed, and loss by leaching of 
valuable ingredients occurs. Mild, dry 
weather with a light breeze is ideal for hay- 
making, and under these conditions loose 
hay can frequently be stacked direct from 
the windrows, giving a fragrant green hay. 
Under very hot conditions, or if rain 
threatens, the swath should be raked and 
st( )oked as soon as possible. 

The hay should be stacked or baled be- 
fore it becomes brittle enough to permit of 
shattering or powdering. Mustiness and 
excessive dust are serious defects and are 
to be avoided. With cereal or grass hays 
the stage of drying can be judged by draw- 
ing a few straws from the inside of a sheaf 
or cock. The “knots” or nodes should be 
examined, and once they are thoroughly 
dried and show signs of shrinking, the hay 
may be carted in with safety. Also if any 
straws break, when a small bundle is twisted 
in the hands, the hay is ready. 

Stocking. 

To minimise loss at haymaking time, 
sheaves should be properly stooked with- 
out delay after they have been cut with the 
binder, to lessen the effects of sun and 
rain. When a couple of swaths have been 
cut sufficient men should be employed stook- 
ing to keep up with the machine. In a 
light crop one man can stook the sheaves 
as fast as the binder can cut them, but in a 
two-ton crop, two men are not sufficient to 
keep pace with it. 

The sheaves in long, open stooks dry more 
rapidly than in round ones, but in the 


former more of the crop is exposed to the 
bleaching action of the sun. Long, open 
stooks, or small round ones of eight or ten 
sheaves, depending upon the thickness of the 
crop, are therefore suitable for moist dis- 
tricts, while the practice of making large 
round stooks is adopted for dry areas. 

In stook ing, sheaves are picked up two at 
a time and placed together with the butts to 
the ground a short distance apart, and the 
heads leaning together. Further sheaves are 
either placed alongside the first two to form 
a tent-like row, or sloping in to a common 
centre. In the making of large round stooks 
in dry districts, additional sheaves may be 
built up in layers around the central nucleus. 

Some farmers cap their stooks with 
sheaves placed, head downwards, above 
tho-e resting on the ground. The capped 
sheaves are held together in position by 
tucking a handful of hay from the side of 
the sheaf under the band of the adjoining 
one. The stook is then crowned, with the 
butts of the capping sheaves forming a solid 
mass pointing up, to catch rain. Although 
this arrangement collects rain, it is led down 
the straws and diverted from the heart of 
the stook to the outside. 

Luring may take from ten to twenty days 
according to the weather conditions and 
time of the year. Care should be taken not 
to bring the material in too early or it will 
heat or mould, while the disadvantages of 
excessive drying have already been men- 
tioned. As soon as the contraction of the 
upper joints is seen the material should be 
brought in ; left lying it becomes hard, and 
difficult to chaff. 

Quite inferior material will make fair 
chaff* and has some value for feeding, but 
the farmer should always aim at having a 
superior article to obtain the greatest nutri- 
tive value and the maximum return for his 
product. 

[To be continued.) 


Celery growing shows promise of developing 
into a profitable industry on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area, reports Mr. A. C. Orman, Special 
Agricultural Instructor of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Following successful tests with celery carried 
out by the Department, the Leeton Co-operative 
Cannery arranged for the production of approxi- 
mately 60 tons under contract at Leeton during 
the present season. The crop is now being har- 


vested with excellent results. Mr. S. Shirmer, 
who was responsible for growing celery on a 
commercial scale in the first instance under the 
supervision of the Department, has produced a 
crop which has returned a yield of over 40 tons 
per acre. Celery growing represents a new indus- 
try on the M.I.A., which, provided rapid trans- 
port is available, should develop into a profitable 
one. Apart from the high yields, the quality of 
the celery is exceptionally good.” 
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FRUITGROWING. 


Passion Fruit and Citrus. 


Partners 

or 

Rivals ? 


K. D. McGillivray, 
Fruit Officer. 



A Contour-planted Passion Fruit and Citrus Block at Lantfley Vale, 
owned by Mr. R. Sowter. 


MOST of our passion fruit has been, and still is, produced in association with citrus 
growing. As a catch crop, passion fruit has lowered the costs of establishment of citrus 
coastal orchards by bringing in some cash return while the young citrus trees are growing. 
This is excellent short term economics, but, in certain circumstances, it can be bad long 
term land use. 


Citrus growing is the more important industry of the two, however, and the new 
grower must never lose sight of the fact that a productive citrus orchard is his goal. If 
his soil management only takes the catch crop into account, he may get the bill later in 
lower soil fertility and poorer tree growth- Properly managed passion fruit, however, 
can set a grower on his feet financially and not impair the fertility of his land. Passion 
fruit and citrus can be successful partners. 


Passion fruit is often the first, or one of 
the first, cultivated crops on our citrus land, 
and is thus given access to its virgin fer- 
tility. We must avoid growing catch crops 
which exploit the fertility without provision 
for its replacement and which expose the 
soil to erosion by water. 

There is no doubt that well managed pas- 
sion fruit plantations in suitable areas are 
profitable, and are likely to continue to be 
profitable at lower prices than those of re- 
cent years. This crop deserves a permanent 
place in our fruit-growing industry. 

There are two essentials to successful 
passion-fruit growing, apart from pest and 
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disease control, namely (i) the maintenance 
of fertility and (2) the minimising of soil 
erosion. These must be assured if a per- 
manent plantation of passion fruit is to suc- 
ceed, but they assume an added significance 
when passion fruit is giown as a catch crop. 

Sod Fertility Must Be Maintained. 

In this task on maintaining soil fertility 
we must remember that where passion fruit 
is to be grown in association with citrus the 
roots of the vines are in the virgin soils 
ahead of the citrus tree roots. Stimulated 
by artificial fertilisers, they make demands 
on other minerals not over-abundant in some 
of our soils. Also that the frequent tillage 
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often associated with passion fruit growing 
will burn out the organic matter. 

We should be prepared, therefore, to fol- 
low a balanced manuring programme of arti- 
ficial. animal and green manures or cover 
crops if we want to keep up fertility ahead 
of the advancing roots of young citrus trees. 
We cannot start on a balanced manuring 
programme too early in the life of a citrus 
orchard. W hen we grow passion fruit be- 
tween citrus trees the time to start the 
balanced manuring programme is when we 
start to manure the passion fruit vines. 

Contour Planting Minimises Soil Erosion. 

The second essential is the control of soil 
erosion. About 2,000 acres of virgin land 
have been cleared recently on the coastal 
highlands for citrus planting, and more than 
1,500 acres of it should be contour planted. 
One grower said to me : “This contour plant- 
ing may be all right, but what about strain- 
ing passion wires around your curves?” The 


answer to that question is: “It can be done, 
and is being done successfully.” 

Passion fruit will be on the land for three 
or four years ; the citrus trees may be there 
for fifty years. It does not seem reasonable 
to adopt a faulty square planting lay-out and 
to suffer erosion throughout the life of the 
trees, merely to accommodate the vines. 
Therefore, it is wise to design the planting 
of trees and vines on the contour where this 
is advisable. 

It can thus be seen that to ensure a suc- 
cessful partnership of passion fruit and cit- 
rus growing, both early in the project and 
in the later years when the citrus trees are 
coming to maturity, it is necessary to com- 
mence a well-balanced manuring programme 
during the growing of the passion fruit crop, 
and not to allow the convenience of square 
planting of passion vines to interfere with 
the contour planting of the citrus orchard 
where this is desirable. 


ORCHARD HEATING 

To Prevent Frost Damage. 

( Concluded from page 302. ) 

]. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 


IN the previous sections of this article, which 
have appeared in the May and June issues, the 
author described the causes of frost, the prin- 
ciples of orchard heating, the influences of cul- 
tural practices on frost occurrence and the 
equipment used in trials conducted at Yenda. 

In this concluding instalment, details of the 
trials are given, and the present position of 
orchard heating on the Area is discussed. 


Results on Mrs. Hudson’s Farm. 

On this farm, 12 acres of vines, in two 
blocks of 7 acres and 5 acres respectively 
were heated. 

The heaters used comprised 540 square 
type burners, 100 5-quart lard pail type, and 
100 2-gallon lard pail type, both these latter 
with dampers. 

The burners were spaced about 15 yards 
apart, in alternate rows, at the rate of sixty 
to the acre, double the number of pots being 
placed on the up-drift ends of the orchard 
blocks, which are naturally the coldest parts. 


The Heating Carried Out. 

First Frost. — The first frost, after bud 
movement, was experienced on the morning 
of 12th September. The alarm bell rang 
at 2 a.m. and temperatures of the outside 
thermometers were 34 deg. Fahr. As the 
temperature began to fall, and as most of 
tlie oil heaters were new, lighting up was 
commenced a little earlier than possibly 
would have been necessary with well-sooted 
burners. 

As soon as all of the new. and 50 per 
cent, of the old heaters (i.e., alternate 
heaters) were lit. thermometer readings 
were taken and were as follow : — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 30.3 Outside . . 30.5 

Inside . . 39 and 40 Inside .. *36 and 39 

* The difference here was due to the former section being lit 
last and the temperature taken first. 

Alternate pots were then smothered, as 
only a short period of time is needed to 
soot up a burner enough to make it easy to 
light again, and speed of lighting the burners 
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is very necessary if both fuel and vines are 
to be saved. 

At 4 6.30 a.m.. sun up, both outside checks 
were above 32 deg. and rising, so all burners 
were put out, the operation being completed 
by 7 a.m. In this half-hour all thermo- 
meters showed a rise of 5 degrees. 

The heating time was from 4 a.m. to 6.30 
a.m. — two and a half hours. 

Second Frost. — The alarm rang at 12.30 
a.m. on 13th September, and at 1 a.m. tem- 
peratures stood at : — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fab. 

Outside 31 Outside . . 33.5 

Inside . . 33 and 34 Inside . . 33 and 32.5 

Lighting of alternate pots was commenced 
at 1.30 a.m. During the whole of the burn- 
ing period, the inside temperatures were 33 
deg. Fahr. At 5 a.m. they were — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside .. 2Q Outside .. 31.5 

Inside 33 and 33 Inside .. 33 and 32.5 

At 5.30 a.m. some pots which had been 
burning the previous night commenced to 
burn low, and because a sudden drop of up 
to 2 deg. Fahr. often occurs at this period 
extra fires were lit to compensate for those 
burning low. 

At 6 a.m. temperatures were recorded — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside .. 31 Outside . . 31.5 

Ii side . . 33 and 33 Inside . . 33 and 32.5 

Owing to a heavy pall of smoke obscur- 
ing the rising sun, the air temperature was 
quite some time in rising. Actually the 

smoke had to clear away before a safe rise 

was noted. 

The heating time on this day was 1.30 
a.m. to 7.30 a.m. — six hours. 

Third Frost. — Although the alarm bell 
rang at 2 a.m. on 14th September, on this 
occasion the fall in temperature was very 
gradual. Readings taken at 2.30 a.m. 
were — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 33-5 Outside . . 34 

Inside . . 34 and 34 Inside . . 33 and 33*5 

and at 4.30 a.m. 

Outside . . 33.5 Outside . . 33 

Inside ., 34 and 34 Inside .. 34 and 33.5 

A sudden drop to 32.5 degrees in the 
check outside necessitated a lighting up, 
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which was commenced in the northern block 
from the drift direction and completed by 
5.30 a.m. Only 50 per cent, of the heaters 
were lit, and none in the down-drift section 
( southern block). Temperatures here were 
held safe during this mild frost by the 
smoke screen afforded by the beaters burn- 
ing up-wind. 



Hooded Thermometer. 

The pointed stick facilitates driving into the ground. 


^ At 6.45 a.m. heaters were smothered. 
1 he sun was up and thermometer readings 
were — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

. Leg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 35 Outside . . 34.5 

Inside . . 35 and 34.5 Inside . . 33.5 and 33 

1 he burning time on this morning 
was 25 per cent, of heaters for one and a 
quarter hours. 

Fourth Frost. — No more frost was ex- 
perienced until 23rd September. The alarm 
rang at 2 a.m., and readings taken by 2.45 
a.m. read — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

, Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 32.5 Outside . . 33.5 

Inside . . 32.5 and 34 Inside . . 34 and 33.5 

and remained steady ; it was doubtful 
whether lighting would be needed. How- 
ever, it was decided to light up, and 
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1^555? SMALL- FLOCK 


for THE SMALL GRAZIER 
with 300-400 SHEEP 


. . . . for independence 

and tigger profits the small flock owner will find 
this one self-contained plant the answer. A Cooper 
Small-Flock makes you independent of contractors and 
shearers who are unavoidably detained. You can shear 
and crutch when and where it suits you. This plant 
will pay for itself from savings paid outsiders for the 
hire of equipment and that means bigger profits for 
you. The Cooper Small-Flock is fitted with the 
patented Cooper bracket arm assembly which em- 
bodies fast and loose pulleys and “Tumbling Tommy” 
mechanism, a fast and loose pulley grinder and 
the Cooper E-B Handpiece. This plant is 
powered by the Cooper “RV“ 1-h.p., air- 
cooled, 4-cycle engine. Install your own 
shearing plant — install a Cooper SMALL- 
FLOCK. 



Write for 
illustrated leaflet 
Publication No. 116 



COOPER ENGINEERING 

COMPANY PTY. LTD. p.o. box 39, mascot 
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IBROUTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by " FIBROLITE M 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“Asbesto* Hons*,’’ York ft Barrack Sts., Sydney 
(BOX 3935 V., 6JP.O.) 


ENGLISH CLIFFORD 



TILLER 

Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9' 


In 16' or 22' widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 
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alternate pots in alternate rows (25 per 
cent, pots ) were lit, and readings taken 
showed an immediate lift as follows: — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 33 Outside . . 33-5 

Inside .. 35 and 35 Inside .. 34 and 34 

The small number of pots easily held the 
temperature, a light southerly breeze lifted 
all thermometers, and so the heaters were 
extinguished. 

At 5.10 a.111. the temperatures suddenly 
dropped to the following: — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . 32 Outside . . 32 

Inside . . 32.5 and 32.2 Inside . . 32.7 and 33 

and the same number of pots were again 
lit up. 

At 5.50 a.111. readings were — 

Southern Block. Northern Block. 

Deg. Fah. Deg. Fah. 

Outside . . 30.5 Outside . . 30.7 

Inside . . 32.2 and 32.3 Inside . . 32.7 and 34 

At 6.30 a. m. the tires were put out. 

The burning time on this day was two 
hours. 

At some period between 5.10 a. in. and 
6.15 a.111. the minimum temperatures outside 
the heated areas were 29.5 deg. Fahr. and 
30.4 degrees. In cases like this, when the 
temperature just hovers around 32 deg. to 
33 deg. Fahr. for a long period, and there is 
the possibility of a sudden drop, it is hard to 
determine whether it is better to light up or 
not. On this occasion the first lighting was 
unnecessary, and only a small proportion of 
the fires were lit as a compromise, to make 
the final lighting up easy and speedy if the 
temperature actually did fall dangerously. 
The sudden fall at 5.10 a.m. showed how 
easily damage could result from careless- 
ness. However, as vines have been proved to 
have at least a tolerance of half an hour at 
freezing point, and lighting up of 50 per 
cent, of the pots took less than half an hour, 
the vines in this orchard were at no time 
endangered in an endeavour to keep down 
the expense of fuel. 

One point noticeable in practice is that 
it is harder to raise the temperature than 
to apply heat and keep it constant as the 
unheated area gets colder. 

A Further Frost. — A slight period of 
frost was experienced on 24th September. 
Only 25 per cent of the heaters were lit, 


but were hardly needed, as they only burned 
for half an hour and were extinguished. 

The Total Heating Time. 

The total time of all heating was — 

30 per cent, of heaters for 10F2 hours, plus 
25 per cent, of heaters for 1% hours and 2 hours; 

or 

50 per cent, of heaters for 11F2 hours; 
during which period of time 546 gallons of 
fuel were used. 

It was thus shown that, with experience, 
it is easy to burn just sufficient fuel to safe- 
guard the crop without any appreciable 
waste of fuel or energy. 

The Financial Aspect. 

The following figures showing the cost of 
heating 12 acres on Mrs. Hudson’s farm: — 
Capital Cost. 


£ s. d. 

720 burners at 2s. 6d </j 0 o 

4 torches at 13s. 6d 2 14 o 

Thermometers 3 5 6 

Alarm Circuit 3 19 6 


Total cost for equipment, 12 acres 99 19 o 


Total cost of equipment, I acre 867 
1 2}'j per cent, depreciation on equip- 


ment. 1 acre o 19 0 

Expenses Incurred di king Heating Period, 1937. 

£ s. d. 

12 1 /;? per cent, depreciation 12 10 o 

Fuel, 546 gallons at 8d 18 4 o 

Petrol and kerosene for lighting, 

10 gallons 1 10 o 

Five nights extra man, at ios 2 10 o 

Four days for filling at 12s. 6d. ...... 2 10 o 

Five nights taken out in day time 

(equivalent) 2 10 o 


39 14 o 

Expenses per acre 3 6 2 


Mr. T. McMahon’s Farm. 

During 1937 an area of 2 acres of apri- 
cots was heated on the farm of Mr. T. 
McMahon (No. 1568) to prevent frost 
damage. Sixty large capacity (3^2 gallon) 
heaters were used for 1 acre of trees, and 
the other area of 1 acre was heated by the 
use of sixty square-type heaters. 

The results were as follow : — 

First Heating . — The burners were lit at 
2.30 a.m. when the temperature was 32 deg. 
Fahr., and within an hour there was a rise 
to 39 deg. Fahr. This remained steady 
until sunrise — 7 a.m. — when the fires were 
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smothered. One hundred and twenty pots 
burning for four and a half hours used 120 
gallons of fuel. 

It can be seen that more heat than neces- 
sary was generated. This was the grower's 
initial heating. Only 1 gallon was placed 
in each burner and most of them were spent 
at 7 a.m. The minimum temperature out- 
side was 30.5 deg. Fahr. 

Second Heating . — On this occasion alter- 
nate heaters were lit throughout the block 
of trees, and all the northern headland (up- 
drift) heaters were lit. Seventy pots were 
lit at 4.30 a.m. when, at 3 feet from ground 
level, temperatures suddenly fell to 30 deg. 
Fahr. From then on 32 deg. was main- 
tained (31 deg. at 3 feet is the unsafe tem- 
perature in apricots) until the rise outside 
the heated zone indicated that it was safe 
to extinguish the fires. 

The seventy burners used 45 gallons of 
fuel in two and a quarter hours at a cost of 
30s. in Yenda for fuel. 

From observation it would appear that 
one man can handle 3 to 4 acres of vines or 
4 to 5 acres of trees. I11 trees there is not 
the restriction, caused by vine trellises, to 
movement other than in one direction — up 
or down the rows. 

Conclusions. 

Since 1937, many other growers have 
acquired the apparatus for heating, both in 
this frost pocket at Yenda and in other 
parts of the Areas. The great majority use 
them on apricots, a few on peaches, and 
some on vines, but time has shown that 


under Area conditions, the increased cost of 
oil has made a difference in the attitude 
towards heating sultanas. Because of the 
factors inherent in low-lying plants — the 
early date at which heating must commence 
and the number of heatings as a rule neces- 
sary — few sultanas are now heated, and 
many of the plantings present in the frost 
pocket in 1937 have since been pulled out. 
It must be said, however, that one of the 
prime factors in pulling out was not 
altogether frost-liability, but the fact that 
Area summer weather is so erratic that there 
is always an even chance of losing the crop 
through rain falling during the harvesting 
and drying period. 

On the other hand, time has proved that 
heating apricots is worthwhile — peaches too, 
although the later blossoming and setting of 
this kind of fruit make it less susceptible 
than the former. In the years since 1937, 
the average number of heatings per year 
has been only two for apricots. Only on one 
occasion (1946) was it necessary to heat as 
often as four times; sometimes it has only 
been necessary once. Yet in some cases, 
until heating was undertaken, the crop 
harvested had been negligible year after 
year. 

It can be stated with confidence that heat- 
ing to prevent frost damage has come to 
stay, although not for the kind of fruit for 
which it was introduced some ten years ago 
During the war it was impossible to pro- 
cure such necessary equipment as heaters 
and thermometers — otherwise more heating 
would have been done than actually has 
been. 


Phylloxera Resistant Vine Rootlings. 

Growers Can Assist to Meet the Demand. 


The demand for phylloxera-resistant vine root- 
lings^ from the Department's Nursery at Narara 
has/ increased very greatly since the termination 
of the war, so that the Nursery is unable to 
meet the demand. 

Although the* supply is gradually increasing it 
will be a few years yet before the young planta- 
tions of mother vines are producing much wood, 
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It is suggested, therefore, that growers who 
have resistant wood growing from ungrafted 
vines in their vineyards make up as many cut- 
tings as possible and plant them out in a nursery 
plot. Although only a comparatively small num- 
ber of vines could be raised in this manner, any 
such effort will assist in overcoming the difficult 
position caused by the shortage of resistant 
stocks. — H. L. Manuel, Viticultural Expert. 
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(Washing ! 


And save your Time, Money, Health, Strength, Temper and Clothes 

The BREVILLE 5-Minute WASHING MACHINE 


• Non-Electric. 

^ Washes a tubful in 5 minutes. 

O No scrubbing — no boiling. 

• Simple — no complicated mechanism. 

• Light and portable — easy to move around. 

• Costs nothing to operate. 

• Easy on your clothes. 

• Clean — no lubricated parts to soil clothes. 

• Inexpensive — will last a lifetime. 

Don't take our word ! Read what an actual 
user (one of thousands) says of the 
5-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machine. 

Mrs. R. E. Cordon, Lochiel, near Pambula , 
N.S.W. : — “AH the dread of washing day is done 
away with, as now with the 5-minute washer, there 
is no such thing as sore knucl.les or backache. It 
is very easily worked and takes the dirt out 
remarkably, without harming, the clothes. 1 now 
do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to 
take me the best part of the day. The washer is 
really wonderful and I couldn’t do without it.” 



\ 



Demonstrating the double Compressed Ail 
and Vacuum Plunger — the secret of Breville 
efficiency. 


The Breville 5-Minute Washing 
Machine will save you hours per 
week — Five minutes washes 
perfectly. 


CASH PRICE ONL 7 

/A "7 / No rubbing or scrubbing the Breville 

** * ' " * ' way — no continual dipping your 

Or Small Deposit hands in water, 
and Easy Terms 


Your money refunded if you are not entirely satisfied . 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. ITD. 

Phone: LA 3688 67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet on the Breville 5-Minute 

Washing Machine. 

NAME 


ADDRESS.. 
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NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 
DRENCH GUN, MODEL 46 



OUTFIT It’s faster, easier to use, absolutely trouble-free! Sayers 

Automatic I oz. Sheep Drenching Gun, Model 46, comes to you as a complete 
outfit, ready for immediate use, with a body-fitting reservoir of high-grade 
sheet brass, connecting hose, and belt for operator. Its adjustable piston pre- 
vents loss of suction, guarantees accuracy. Piston tension is adjustable without 
dismantling. VALVES and VALVE SEATS are detachable .... a spare set 
Is supplied. The tank can be shut off by means of a convenient thumbscrew. 
The strainer is easily removable for cleaning, even when tank is full. Sayers 
Automatic Model 46 is suitable for Bluestone, Nicotine, Carbon Tetrachloride 
etc., and all water and oil mixed drenches EXCEPT PHENOTHIAZINE. 


Price £6/8/6 complete 

OBTAINABLE AT CHEMISTS AND STORES 

If you have any difficulty, write to S.A.P. RURAL SERVICE. 
53 Maequarle Street, Sydney. 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 
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WEEDS IN SPORTS AREAS. 

Their Prevention and Control. 


A. Pearson, H.D.A., Weeds Officer. 

THE modern golfer strenuously objects to any unevenness in the putting green, and the 
cricketer, footballer and bowler expect to find a ground as free as is reasonably possible 
of all types of weed growth. An occasional weed plant b in itself of little consequence, 
but looked on as a source of furthet contamination its presence must be considered 
undesirable. 

It is the purpose of thb article to discuss the weeds which infest playing fields, 
the means by which they become established, and the methods by which they may be 
controlled, including the use of fertiliser, chemicals, and the hormone type selective 
weedicides. 


The weeds found on sports grounds in 
the metropolitan area differ very consider- 
ably from those that cause concern to the 
country sportsman. Some plants which at 
times are not objectionable on greens or 
sports fields — and may on occasions even be 
useful — must be regarded as weeds because 
they may crowd out the grass that has been 
planted, and then, in certain seasons become 
dormant and leave large patches of dead 
vegetation in an otherwise perfect turf. 
Many weeds are extremely vigorous and 
aggressive and are able to withstand constant 
mowing and vet set seed freely close to the 
ground. 

What is a Weed? 

Probably the best definition of a weed is 
— “Any plant growing in a place where its 
presence is not desired/’ Clover for in- 
stance, is a very desirable plant in a pasture, 
but in a putting green or in a bowling green 
it is a troublesome weed. Paspalum is a 
particularly valuable fodder plant in coastal 
districts and in some irrigated pastures, but 
it is probably one of the worst weeds in 
suburban lawns, on footpaths and in some 
sports areas. In a green of pure Agrostis 
tenuis, couch grass could be considered a 
particularly troublesome weed. 

Classification of Weeds. 

Weeds may be classified as annuals, bien- 
nials and perennials according to whether 
they live for one, two or several years. 
Annual weeds, of which summer grass, 
winter grass, trefoil, etc., are examples, 
depend for their survival on the production 
of seeds each season. By preventing annual 


weeds from seeding and not allowing infes- 
tation of greens by seed from other sources, 
weeds of this type can be controlled. Per- 
ennial weeds are usually much more diffi- 
cult to control because of the persistence of 
the root system from year to year and the 
fact that they are harder to kill than any 
of the annual plants. They may be insig- 
nificant and hardly noticed until neglected, 
or possibly until some treatment especially 
favourable to them is given to the green, 
when they will suddenly commence to dom- 
inate the area. White clover is an example 
of a weed of this description. 



Caltrop* ( Tnbulus terrestris). 

A weed that is spreading rapidly in country 
towns and neglected sports areas. 
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Weeds are also classified according to 
their root growth; some, such as cat’s ear, 
lamb’s tongue and dock, have long tap roots ; 
others, such as winter grass, have shallow 
fibrous roots, while yet others such as field 
bindweed may have long lateral roots. 
Weeds with a fibrous root system are gener- 
ally easier to eradicate than the other two 
types. 

Weeds can be further classified according 
to their period of growth — winter growing, 
summer growing and so on — or again 
according to their type 'of growth, i.e. 
whether upright or procumbent. Many 
weeds with an upright type of growth which 
make very bad agricultural weeds often 
appear on playing fields, golf courses, etc., 
but their type of growth (which allows them 
to compete with agricultural crops) may 
be a distinct disadvantage to the weeds when 
they appear on greens which are frequently 
mown. Quite a few weeds of this type 
come up early in sown greens and cause 
considerable concern, whereas, actually they 
are of little importance and will not survive 
long once mowing is commenced. 

Some weeds thrive best on wet, damp 
soils and may be very troublesome on poorly- 
drained greens. Plants of this nature are 
docks, sorrels and pearl wort. These weeds, 
however, if they obtain a hold on well 
drained greens, sometimes adjust themselves 
to the altered conditions and may prove very 
troublesome. Drainage, liming and ferti- 
liser all play their part in eradicating weeds 
of this type. 

The weeds with habits of growth which 
most nearly coincide with those of the turf 
grass are those most likely to be persistent 
and troublesome. In putting greens, arti- 
ficial means may sometimes be adopted to 
create soil conditions extremely favourable 
to the turf grass and to the detriment of the 
weeds. On the other hand, on cricket out- 
fields, fairways and the rough it is possible, 
in dealing with weeds to adopt extreme 
measures which could not be carried out on 
bowling or putting greens. 

Origin of Weeds in Sports Areas. 

Weed infestation of sports areas may 
originate in several ways; from seed, buds 
or runners, from corms or bulbs. A pro- 
gramme of weed control, to be successful, 
must take into consideration the probable 
sources of the weeds so as to guard against 
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re-infestation. Removal of the weeds 
themselves is only a temporary measure, 
and unless re-infestation is prevented or the 
soil conditions changed to make them unsuit- 
able for weed growth, re-infestation must 
be expected to occur. 

The principal means by which weeds are 
introduced on to sports areas are: — 

(a) They may be mixed in topdressing, 
or in farmyard manure. 

( h ) The seed may be blown on to the 
area by wind, or dropped by birds. 

( c ) They may be washed on to the sports 
areas from nearby weed-infested land. 

( d ) They may be sown as impurities in 
grass seed. 

( c ) They may be carried on the shoes 
of players, in machinery or on clothing. 

To clean any area and keep it free of 
weeds, it is essential to combine preventive 
with curative measures. It may be com- 
paratively easy to clean an area of weeds 
by hand weeding or by spraying, but if 
further seeds, runners or bulbs are intro- 
duced in seed or manure, a fresh heavy 
infestation may immediately appear. 

It is imperative that every care should be 
taken to see that soil used for topdressing 
is free from weed seed or portions of weed 
plants which may grow. Cases are fre- 
quently encountered where nut grass, onion 
grass and oxalis have been introduced into 
otherwise clean areas, in soil used for top- 
dressing. 

In making new greens the topdressing soil 
should be free from weed seeds, otherwise 
the grass will suffer too much from the 
competition from the weeds. Some weeds 
introduced in this way will spread quickly 
and permanently damage greens before they 
can become established. 

Weed seeds in the topsoil may be largely 
controlled by cultivation. In a new green 
it is important to get the weed seeds ger- 
minated before the green is planted. The 
germination of weed seed can, of course, 
be encouraged by watering and the creation 
of a good seed bed. As soon as a large 
number of plants appear above the ground 
they can be killed by cultivation and this 
process will bring fresh seeds to the surface 
for further germination and later, killing 
By frequently repeating this process the bulk 
of the weed seeds can be killed before the 
green is planted. 
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When asked to lay down any green or 
lawn or sports field, the person in charge 
should ensure that he has sufficient time to 
prepare the soil thoroughly and free it of 
weed seed. Under no circumstances should 
the planting be rushed before the area has 
been thoroughly prepared — as a rush job 
may mean trouble with the green for several 
years. 

Many weed seeds are light and fluffy and 
can be blown on to greens or sports fields 
from the adjacent rough or from nearby 
properties. Timely mowing of likely areas 
of infestation to prevent the weeds seeding 
will do much to prevent introduction of seed 
from this source. Plants which may not be 
objectionable elsewhere on a golf course 
might be very objectionable on a green. 
Traps, grassy mounds and high ground in 
the vicinity of greens should be watched 
to see that they are not producing weed 
seeds. Water flowing on to a sports area 
frequently causes heavy seeding down in 
weeds and it is essential, therefore, that 
action be taken to divert any water that 
may flow on to a green or sports field from 
some outside source. 

When buying seed it is essential to see 
that it is free from all weed seed impurities. 
The best quality seed may be more expensive 
per lb., but it is cheaper in the long run, 
as clean seed will save many hours and days 
of labour. It is well worthwhile to have 
seed that is to be used for sowing a green 
tested for weed seed impurities. The Agri- 
cultural Seeds Act prohibits the sale of seed 
containing certain weed seeds, but it is 
quite permissible to sell seed containing small 
quantities of many impurities which would 
be regarded as bad weeds on a putting or 
bowling green. 

Sometimes when stolons are purchased 
for planting an area, weed seeds or weed 
plants are introduced in the soil adhering 
to the roots. It is worthwhile, therefore, 
to inspect any outside nursery for the pre- 
sence of weed plants before making arrange- 
ments to purchase stolons for planting. Some 
clubs have their own nurseries. It is con- 
sidered that this practice could well be 
extended, as a greenkeeper himself could 
then take adequate precautions to see that 
his nursery was kept free from objectionable 
plants, and to prevent both seed and roots of 


weeds being introduced into the club grounds 
when a fresh area was being laid down. 

Weed seeds are very frequently intro- 
duced in clothing, machinery or from the 
tyres of cars and lorries. It is surprising 
the amount of seed that will be found in the 
cuffs of a man's trousers if he has walked 
through a paddock where any plant is in 
seed. Plants such as khaki weed and cal- 
trops are spread extensively by the seed 
adhering to the tread on car and lorry tyres. 



Nut Grass ( Cyptrus rotundus). 

A particularly difficult weed to kill It is 
sometimes introduced into sports areas 
and lawns in topdressing material. 

Large type mowers often carry weed 
seeds about; the seeds lodge on them when 
used for mowing portions of the rough or 
some adjacent land that ma) be well in 
seed. 

In a new green, if weeds are bad, hand 
weeding should be commenced early. Most 
of the upright growing types of weeds may 
be left for the mower to deal with, but if 
there is an infestation of troublesome types 
the hand weeding should be undertaken 
immediately the soil has settled down suffici- 
ently to permit men to work on it. The work 
can be done much more easily and quickly 
when the plants are small than when they 
have developed and become deeply rooted. 
The longer they are left, the more damage 
they will do in smothering the seedling 
grass and when older weeds are removed 
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they cause much more damage to the turf 
than when small seedling plants are killed. 

It is important to see that the person 
operating the mower each day takes out 
any individual weeds as he sees them, and 
that he should realise that it is part of his 
job to remove these weeds rather than just 
run over them with a mower. Those types 
of weeds that will not pull easily when they 
are young, can be cut off with a knife well 
below the surface of the soil. Where a green 
is badly infested it should be marked out 
in sections with twine and gone over sys- 
tematically so that no individual plants are 
missed. When weeds have been removed 
from a green by killing or cutting, a true 
surface should be restored again immedi- 
ately by topdressing. It is emphasised that 
care should be taken to see that this top- 
dressing is free from all harmful impurities. 

Influence of Fertilisers on Weeds. 

At one time plant foods were supplied to 
the turf by using various types of animal 
manures. While this method of fertilising 
is satisfactory in gardens where weed seed- 
lings can be killed by cultivation, it is not 
advisable on playing greens because all 
types of weed seeds are introduced by the 
method. In addition, on bowling greens and 
putting greens, the application of animal 
manures interferes with the playing quality 
and appearance of the green. It is not 


advisable to use any type of animal manure 
unless it is used as a component of compost. 

Liming is often necesary, but it should 
be remembered that if large quantities of 
lime are used on any soil without the 
addition of some form of nitrogenous fer- 
tiliser, the liming will definitely encourage 
all types of leguminous growth. Sulphate 
of ammonia is, of course, a nitrogenous 
fertiliser and is largely used on all greens. 
This fertiliser is particularly suitable for 
encouraging growth in grasses, and actually 
discourages the growth of most types of 
weeds. The crowding effect caused by the 
vigorous growth resulting from regular 
applications of sulphate of ammonia also 
helps to crowd out weeds by increasing the 
vigour of the lawn grasses. 

Superphosphate is necessary in small 
quantities, but it is a fertiliser which encour- 
ages leguminous growth, so that if it is 
found that clovers and trefoils are increas- 
ing on any lawn, sports field or green, it is 
advisable to reduce the amount of super- 
phosphate being used. 

None of the fertilisers is effective in com- 
pletely controlling weeds, but used judi- 
ciously they do play an important part in 
weed control, and in encouraging or dis- 
couraging the growth of particular plant 
species. 

(To be continued.) 


Agricultural Societies 1 Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Bo* 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates ahoufld be notified at once. 


Wentworth <W. B. Crang Jnr.) July *6 


Coadobotin (N. J. Haulm) August 5, 6 

Albtrry Sheep Show and Fair 

(A. G. Young) August 5 , 6 , 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) — ..... August in, 13 

Peak Hill (€. McDowafl) August fp, no 

Forbes (S. L. Seaborn) ..... August 35, 26, 27 

Young <Thos. A. Tester) September z, 3 

Wagga (G. Dewey) September 2, 3» 4 

Forbes Show and Sports Day 

(E. E. Woods) September 6 

Corowa < W. T. Easdown) . . . September 12, 13 


1947. 

Leeton (L. C. Tweedie) September 23, 24 

Watbundrie <C. Leiscbke) October 1 

Hay <G. Johnston) October 3, 4 

Albury Annual Spring Show 

(A. G. Young) October 7, $, 9 

Kyogle October 8, 9 

Lismore National .. October 14, 15, 16 

AJtatorwiMe October 22, 23 

Murwiliumbah October 29, 30 

Mill lu mhimby November 5, 6 

Bangalow November 12, 13 

Nitribm November 19, 20 
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Get longer life and better performance 
from your farming equipment by lubri- 
cating all your machinery with Golden 
Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. 
You’ll save big money in the long run. 
For your car, truck or tractor there are 
no finer lubricants than Golden Fleece 
Motor Oils. There is a scientifically 
correct grade for every make and model. 
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Golden fleeCE 


v_ 


OILS & GREASES 


Produced and Marketed by H, C. SLEIGH ... 

"Leaders in Lubrication" 

i New South Wales Branch - * 

254 George Street, Sydney 


SO.22.24 
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THE MAKING OF SILAGE. 


A Succulent Conserved Fodder 


Suitable (or Drought Feeding. 

( Concluded from page 294.) 

♦ 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 


SILAGE making is a process whereby succulent green feed can be conserved with a 
minimum loss of digestible food material. Silage has a place among conserved fodders, 
primarily as a drought feed, but also as a supplementary feed when pastures are in- 
sufficient. 

This is the concluding portion of an article which commenced in March issue. 
Previous instalments have described the process of silage making; the making of silage 
in towers, trenches and stacks; and silage made with chemical additions. This final 
section deals with crops suitable for silage, and with feeding silage to sheep and cattle. 


Silage Crops. 

In the production of all classes of con- 
served fodder, the farmer normally endeav- 
ours to obtain the greatest possible yield of 
food material from each acre. However, 
when feeding high-producing animals the 
question of an adequate protein supply must 
be considered in relation to total yield. 

Ensiling is a process enabling the produc- 
tion of a foodstuff of high protein content ; 
losses in protein content during silage mak- 
ing are low if the proper precautions are 
taken. The digestibility of the protein is 
improved rather than impaired during ensil- 
ing, which is not the case when a crop is 
made into hay. The A.I.V. Process and its 


modifications, and in particular the making 
of molassed silage, permit of the preparation 
of a product with a high protein and high 
vitamin content. It is recommended that, 
in general, crops for ensilage should be cut 
rather earlier than they commonly are at 
present — in the case of the winter cereals 
they should be cut at early flowering time. 

The crops suitable for silage making are 
treated in more detail below. 

Summer Cereals. 

Maize . — Maize makes good silage if cut 
when the cobs are well formed and the grain 
is filling. In the case of red and yellow 
varieties the grain will be showing a little 
colour, but should still be milky. 


♦ 


Maize Make* Good 
Silage if Cut at the 
Correct Stage. 

A good average crop 
would yield 20 tons of 
green material. 
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Both maize and sorghum dry out quickly 
after a frost, to which they are very suscep- 
tible. They should, therefore, be cut before 
they are frosted if possible. In dry times 
these crops may dry off prematurely, par- 
ticularly in inland districts, but by the use of 
molasses fair silage can still be made. 

Cutting is most conveniently done with a 
maize binder, although a cane knife or a 
chipping hoe with a 12 to 14 inch handle is 
often used. 



Overhead Silo* on a South Cout Farm. 


The yields from maize vary between 15 
and 30 tons per acre, but a good average 
crop would be about 20 tons of green 
material. 

Sorghum. — The saccharine sorghums also 
make an excellent silage with plenty of sugar 
in it, which is much relished by cattle. They 
sh« uld be cut when the heads are well out 
but the grain still on the soft side. 

Yields vary from in the vicinity of 13 to 
20 tons to the acre, being lighter, therefore, 
than maize is. The mode of harvesting is 
the same as for maize. 

Japanese Millet . — This is another very 
satisfactory silage crop, and is of value 
because of the rapidity with which a crop 
can be grown. If summer rainfall arrives 
later than expected quite a fair cut can 
frequently be obtained by sowing Japanese 
millet, which can be cut within 6 or 8 weeks. 

The crop is cut as the seeds start to fill, 
and the yield varies between 8 and 10 tons 
per acre on the coast. The crop is best 
cut with the reaper and binder, although a 
mower can be used and the material carted 
in loose. 

Winter Cereals. 

Wheat . — Wheat for silage is cut at early 
flowering time, and yields vary from 4 tons 

Poff 300 
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to tlie acre upward to about 10 tons per 
acre. 

Oats. — Oats are also cut at flowering for 
silage, and not when the grain is formed. 
Yields are frequently a little higher than 
for wheat, say up to 25 per cent. Oats are 
a very suitable winter cereal for sowing for 
all classes of conserved fodder. They will 
do better than wheat on less carefully pre- 
pared fallows and with less fertiliser. On 
the coast they are particularly valuable, as 
they take more kindly to the acid soils 
usually found. 

Barley. — It is recommended that this crop 
should always be cut for silage, as the long 
awns on the seed head make it unsuitable 
as a hay crop. The stage to cut is again 
early flowering time. 

Rye. — Rye is another crop suitable for 
cutting for silage, although it may be used 
for green feed for dairy cattle in the same 
way as barley frequently is. Rye is said to 
be more tolerant of hard conditions than the 
other cereal crops, and should do better than 
they do on cold stony ground. 

Pastures. 

In harvesting pasture growth for silage, 
cut when the principal plant species is in 
flower. In the case of paspalum, early cut- 
ting while the ergots are in the “honey dew*”* 
stage avoids the danger of digestive troubles 
when feeding later. The pasture is usually 
cut with a mower, and a sweep rake is very 
useful for handling the cut grass. Yields 
vary considerably. 

The cutting of excess pasture growth for 
silage permits of an improvement in the 
sward by allowing surplus growth to be 
removed at the best time for the pasture. 
Silage should be made, whenever possible, 
from the better quality material offering at 
times which are unsuitable for hay making. 
Silage making is complementary to hay mak- 
ing, and there is considerable scope for an 
extension of this method of pasture manage- 
ment, viz., cutting of excess growth which 
cannot be eaten down by stock in order to 
allow more vigorous growth of the remain- 
ing sward. 

A further advantage of silage making as 
opposed to hay making in the conservation 
of pasture products, is the aspect that silage 
making permits of cutting earlier and, under 
more uncertain weather conditions, thus; 

• — 
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allowing the pasture to make good growth 
and protect the plant roots and soil surface 
from the drying action of the sun later in 
the season, or the ill effects of hot winds 
and other adverse factors. 

Clover and Lucerne. 

Clover and lucerne are best cut at flower- 
ing time. With lucerne the first and last 
•cuts are usually the safest proposition for 
silage making, as this crop generally has 
too high a moisture content and insufficient 
•carbohydrate for proper fermentation. By 
the use of molasses or acid a high protein 
silage of excellent quality may be prepared. 
The yields from lucerne vary from 2 tons 
per cut upward, and four or more cuts per 
season may be obtained. 

Vetches and Peas. 

Vetches and peas are cut at full flowering 
and when the pods are beginning to form. 
As a silage crop they have certain disad- 
vantages, viz., their bulky hollow stems and 
fairly high moisture content under some 
•conditions. A recent development is the use 
of pea viner trash for silage making. This 
material has become available in fair quan- 
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flowering time, artichoke tops, kale, cowpeas, 
turnips, pumpkin tops, thistles and willow 
leaves. In Palestine, orange pulp from the 
manufacture of orange juice has been used 
for silage and is said to have been satisfac- 
tory as a fodder for dairy cattle. 


How Much Silage Should be Stored. 

In a consideration of this problem the 
farmer has first to decide on the degree of 
feeding that is to be carried out. That is 
to say, are cattle, for instance, to be regu- 
larly fed silage as a supplement to natural 
pasturage during all but the flushest growing 
periods of the year? or, alternatively, is 
silage to be kept as a reserve to carry stock 
through severe droughts, the object being to 
maintain them on a plane of nutrition little 
above mere existence? 

Where silage is to be maintained as a 
drought reserve only, then the farmer must 
decide also for himself the size of his 
reserves, taking into consideration his 
estimate of the probable duration of a 
drought, based on his own or others’ local 
knowledge. A very reasonable proposal put 



A Crop of Rye Gra m, Sub- 
terranean Clover and Trefoil 
at Wagga being Cut for 
Silage. 

It was conserved in a pit, the 
yield being 60 tons from 
5 acres. 




tities in the vicinity of canneries preserving 
green peas. Being a by-product, it is avail- 
able at reasonable cost. Reports received 
of its preservation in both stack and trench 
silos state that the product obtained is of 
a very good quality and very suitable for all 
classes of stock normally fed on silage. 

Other Crops. 

Other crops which can be used for silage 
include sunflowers, which are cut at the 


forward recently by a farmers’ association 
suggested a nine-months , reserve as being a 
suitable guarantee against losses from severe 
drought. 

Silage reserves, although ideal for drought 
feeding, are only part of a complete reserve 
fodder programme. Cereal or lucerne hay, 
depending on the class of stock carried, and 
stored grain, are complementary with one 
another and with silage in any complete pro- 
gramme. Obviously large stocks of silage 
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will be required where considerable quan- 
tities of hay are stored. 

Silage for Sheep. 

With sheep, Departmental trials have 
shown that, while silage will maintain life 
for fairly long periods, sheep lose condition 
if they receive it as a sole diet. It can re- 
place hay and other more expensive fodders 
in a ration, and, provided some other feed is 
given, forms an economical diet. 

Thus better results are obtained by feed- 
ing i lb. of hay and J)/>'lb. of silage than 
with 3 lb. of silage alone per sheep per day ; 
while i J/2 lb. of silage and 4 ounces of 
maize has proved much better, on Depart- 
mental farms, than 2 ]/z lb. of silage alone. 

While the sheep are strong not more than 
1 lb. of silage need be given per day — and 
this is the correct time to commence feeding 
— before too much condition is lost. The 
stock will become accustomed to the feed 
and the ration can eventually be raised if 
necessary to 3 lb. a day, provided some hay, 
grain, or dry feed is available. 

In calculating rations for sheep, i ton to 
1V2 tons of silage per 1,000 head per day 
would constitute the maximum requirements. 
F rom this figure can be calculated the 
amount of silage which should be stored 
for a flock of any size. Two 35-ton pits of 
the trench type which have been described 
earlier in this article would be sufficient, 
therefore, to maintain 1,000 head for about 
two months, feeding 2 to 2J/2 lb. per head per 
day. This would be a very generous allot- 
ment and, in actual fact, if stocks of grain 
and hay were available as well, this quantity 
would probably last nearly twice that period. 


Silage for Dairy Cattle. 

In this State dairy cattle need supplemen- 
tary feeding during a large part of the year. 
Usually, only during spring and early 
summer are pastures alone sufficient for 
good milk production. Silage is excellent 
for supplementing pastures. 

Good silage is very palatable; cattle will 
eat up to 70 lb. per day of most silages and 
up to 100 lb. per day of grass silage. When 
supplementary feeding, give all the silage, 
or silage and hay or chaff that the cows 
will eat, and concentrates in addition. Cattle 
may take up to 40 lb. silage and 10 lb. of 
hay where pastures are limited. It would 
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be safe to budget on i l /j tons of silage last- 
ing a dairy cow for two months. 

The amount of concentrates will depend . 
on the cost of concentrates, price for milk 
and production of the cows. The type of 
concentrates will depend on the type of 
silage and hay being fed. Low t protein 
silages, such as those made from maize, 
sorghum, millet or oats, need high protein 
concentrates ; that is, concentrates contain- 
ing linseed meal, peanut meal, etc. High 
protein silages, such as lucerne or clover, or 
low protein silages with lucerne hay, need 
only low protein concentrates such as 
crushed grain. 

Details of amounts of concentrates and 
suitable mixtures are contained in the 
Departmental pamphlet “Feeding for Milk 
Production,” which may be obtained on 
application to the Chief, Division of Infor- 
mation and Extension Services, Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36A G.P.O., Sydney. 
However, typical rations for cattle with 
very limited pasture are as follows : — 

Maize or sorghum 

silage ... ... 30-40 lb. 

Lucerne hay ... io lb. 


Crushed grain — 

maize, oats, bar- 
ley, grain sorghum 
or wheat (exercise 
care with wheat 
— with or without 
bran and pollard). 

Maize or sorghum 
silage 


~ 1-2 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining butter fat 
price. 

4-5 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining whole milk 
price. 

50-60 lb. 


Mixture of crushed' 
grain, 3 parts ; lin- 
seed meal, 5 parts, 
or 

crushed grain, 2 
parts, peanut meal, 

1 part, 
or 

crushed grain, 1 
part, bran or pol- 
lard, 2 parts, lin- 
seed meal, 3 parts. ^ 


1-2 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining butter fat 
price. 

4-5 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining whole milk 
price. 


Lucerne silage ... 50-60 lb. 

or 


Lucerne silage ...3 
and ^ 

Oaten or wheaten [ 
chaft ... . . . J 


Crushed grain 


f 3°~4° lb. ' 
[10 lb. 


H-2 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining butter fat 
price. 


4-5 lb. per gallon if 
obtaining whole milk 
price. 


( Continued on page 378.) 
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W hen shearing starts in earnest the Lister 
•« Rolling Roger ” proves itself the most 
dependable and easily operated gear control ever 
invented for shearing equipment. 

“Rolling Roger” won’t break down for there are 
no springs or pawls to go wrong — just one moving 
part totally enclosed. It hurries shearing along 
too, for the “in-and-out” rope is always in the 
same position whether the machine is in or out of 
gear. This means no more fumbling — just one pull 
and the control operates, NEVER bouncing back. 

This Lister patent is only one of the many features which 
the Lister Super-Duplex the finest shearing equipment 
world. 


SUPER-DUPLEX 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 




Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Limited 

10-14 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY. 


Branches at Wagga, Lismore and Newcastle. 
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STEAM BOILER 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stand up to every test. It is safe, and the JACKO is constructed, 
as ever, like a battleship, made for hard wear and, above all, for economy of 
operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don’t believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the “ Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATING T. R O B I N S O N & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists . 


8YDNEY 


MELBOURNE 



Telephone: 


Telegrams 


MANGROVITE 


When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LEATHER BELTING 

Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There Is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 
49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD 
SQUARE), SYDNEY. 


(ftflantfuHrite tfittuva £fj£. 
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PLANT DISEASES 

DISEASES OF CHERRIES. 


K. E. Hl’tton, K.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


A NUMBER of diseases, the most important of 
which are Brown Rot and Bacterial Canker, 
affect cherries, causing annual losses of fruit, 
tree vigour, limbs and trees. These losses can be 
reduced by careful attention to correct and 
thorough spraying and to general orchard 
hygiene. 

Brown Rot. 

This disease, which is capable of destroy- 
ing an entire crop of fruit, is caused by the 
fungus Sdcrotinia fructicula. Its two most 
serious effects are: (l) an attack on the 
blossoms which prevents the setting of fruit : 
and (2) the production of a rot on mature 
and nearly mature fruit, both on the tree 
and after picking. Leaf and shoot infections 
also occur, resulting in considerable damage 
to these portions of the tree. 

When blossoms are attacked they die and 
turn brown, some falling, whilst others per- 
sist for several weeks adhering to the gum 
which is formed later as the result of the 
infection of the shoot. 

Following the blossom blight, developing 
fruits may be attacked, but in normal seasons 
this does not occur until the fruit is ap- 
proaching maturity, when the disease first 
becomes evident as small brown spots on 
the skin, upon which ashy-grev, powdery 
tufts of the fungus develop within a day 
or two. The entire fruit rots rapidly and 
after a time dries out to become wrinkled 
and leathery, and is then known as a 
“mummy.” Within the “mummy” the fun- 
gus lives through the winter, and under 
favourable conditions the following spring, 
can produce a crop of spores which will at- 
tack the blossoms and result in a recurrence 
of the blossom blight and other aspects of 
the disease outlined above. 

Control . — All diseased shoots should be 
cut out, and all “mummies” removed from 
the ground and trees, paying particular at- 
tention to the crotch of the tree. “Mummies” 
should be buried to a depth of 6 inches, or 
burned with the prunings. 


Sp ray w i t h B o r d eau x M i x l u r e 15-15-100 
plus a spreader, just before or at “bud 
swell.” (This spray application is also 
recommended for the control of leaf curl, 
shot hole and rust.) 

These preliminary measures are essential 
and will materially reduce the possibilities 
of infection. However, further sprays con- 
sisting of lime sulphur 1-160, plus an effi- 
cient spreader should be applied at the fol- 
lowing stages: — 

(i) At “blossoming” (when the majority 
of the blossoms have fallen). 

( ii ) At “shuck-fall” ( when the flower 
remnants are shed from the fruit). 

( iii ) At intervals of three to four weeks 
from “shuck- fall” until the fruit is har- 
vested, if showery weather is experienced, 
or if blossom blighting has occurred. 



Pig. 1— Brown Rot in a Box of Cherries. 

Note brown spots on the skin of the fruit and the 
development of ashy-grey powdery tufts 
of the fungus. 
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(iv) If the weather is very humid, a 
spray should be applied during the seven day 
period prior to harvesting, and under these 
conditions further sprays applied between 
pickings are desirable. 

Shot Hole. 

The most common “shot hole’' disease of 
cherries in New South Wales is caused by 
the fungus Clast eras porium carpophilum. 
This disease first appears on the leaves, as 
small brown spots with a reddish margin. 
These spots gradually' dry and fall out, giv- 
ing the characteristic, shot hole appearance. 
Twigs are also attacked, an exudation of 
gum being the major symptom. 



Fig. 2— Cherries “mummied” on the Tree by the 
the Brown Rot Fungue. 

Every effort should be made to remove such 1 mummies ” 
trom the tree and from the ground. 

Considerable destruction of leaf tissue 
may occur and trees become prematurely de- 
foliated. If the disease is not checked, it 
will have an adverse effect upon tree vigour, 
resulting in a decrease in the quantity and 
quality of fruit. 

Control . — Prune out infected twigs where 
possible. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture 15- 
15-100 plus an efficient spreader, in autumn 
when most of the leaves have fallen and 
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again at bud swell. (Note that the spring 
spiay represents part of the brown rot pro- 
gramme, and that the autumn spray coin- 
cides with the bacterial canker programme.) 

Rust. 

Rust is a fungous disease caused by 
Puccinia pruni-spinosae , and on cherries is 
confined almost entirely to the leaves. 

The upper surface of an infected leaf 
becomes speckled with small, yellow 
patches which often run together, whilst 
on the under surface there are correspond- 
ing powdery spots of an orange-red or rusty 
brown colour. Later the under surface of 
the leaves will give the appearance of hav- 
ing been coated with a brown dust. Infected 
leaves fall prematurely, and trees which are 
infected in consecutive seasons become con- 
siderably reduced in vigour. 

Control . — The spray programme recom- 
mended above for the control of brown rot 
will control this disease also. 

Bacterial Canker. 

Bacterial canker, which is caused by 
Pseudomonas ccrasi var. prunicola , is one 
of the most destructive diseases of stone 
fruits. The effects of the disease are most 
severe on young trees, particularly cherry 
and apricot, large numbers of which may 
be killed out in a season. 

Leaf spotting, bud and blossom blighting 
and fruit infections occur, but the greatest, 
destruction is brought about by an attack on 
trunks and limbs. A copious exudation of 
gum, surrounded by an area of dying bark, 
appears upon the affected portions. Later 
these areas, which are known as cankers, be- 
come sunken and are covered by the dead 
hark. Cankers appear in winter and early 
spring, and cease extending when tree 
growth commences. However, the most 
serious effects of the attack may not be seen 
until summer when a dieback of leaders 
becomes evident, or limbs and sometimes 
entire trees begin to die off suddenly. 

Control . — Many aspects of this disease 
are still being investigated, and the follow- 
ing recommendation's must be regarded as 
tentative only. Where this disease is 
troublesome any necessary pruning should 
be done in the late summer months after 
harvesting. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture 
1 5- 1 5- 1 00 plus half a gallon of white oil in 
early May, mid June and late July. 
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Fig. 7 — Wood Rot. 

The whitish outgrowths on the bark are the spore- 
bearing structures of the Heart Rot fungus 
( Sch ino phyllu m comrnu :e). They are rather 
small, furry on the upper surface and the 
margins are fluted. 

Crown Gall. 

This bacterial disease, caused In Agro- 
bacterium tumefacicns , is identified by the 
development of galls or rough outgrowths 
near the crown of the tree, or on the roots. 
The galls, which vary in size from that 
of a pea to more than a foot across, may 
be present on some older trees for many 
years without causing much apparent de- 
terioration in health and productivity, ex- 
cept that infected trees will succumb more 
readily to adverse growing conditions. The 
disease is most serious on young trees, which 
can readily be girdled by the gall and killed 
outright. 

Control. — Examine the young trees 
thoroughly for galls before planting, reject- 
ing any tree with a gall. On established trees 
showing the disease, scrape away the soil 
to expose the gall, which should be cut off 
as completely as possible. Paint the cut sur- 
face with Bordeaux paint.* 

When a tree is removed because of this 
disease, the hole should be left exposed 
during the summer and the soil treated with 
2 to 3 lb. of sulphur. If it is possible, this 
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hole should be avoided when a new tree 
is planted out. 

Wood Rots. 

Wood rotting fungi may gain entry to a 
tree through wounded tissue, such as sun 
scalded areas, pruning cuts and unpro- 
tected stumps of limbs, and having entered, 
can attack the heart wood, kill limbs and 
eventually destroy the entire tree. A long 
bark canker running along the length of the 
limb is produced, the bark dies, cracks and 
eventually peels off. 

Control . — As any dead wood in the 
orchard helps the spread of wood rotting 

-"The formula for Bordeaux paint is : copper 
sulphate 1V2 lb.; good quality hydrated lime 
1 y 2 lb. (or rock lime 1 lb.); water 2 gallons. 
The copper sulphate is dissolved in about one 
gallon of water, in a copper, earthenware, wooden 
nr glass vessel; the lime is broken down with the 
remainder of the water and is poured into the 
Milestone solution to form the paint. The mixture 
should be freshly made up for use. 



Fig. 8 — ArmiUaria Root Rot. 

Note the black, bootlace-like strands of the Armitlarla 
fungus on the surface of the bark. 
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FRUITGROWERS 

What about your Winter Spraying ? 

Order your requirements now and avoid 
disappointment ! ! 

We oan supply you with 

OVICIDE 

The original Tar Distillate Wash which has been 
used for years wherever Stone Fruits 
are grown 

ALSO .... 

CAPSINE 

A D.N.O.C. Winter Wash 


We also have a wide range of other 
Standardised Spraying Materials 

O ALBOLEUM —White Oil Emulsion. 

O ARSINETTE — Lead Arsenate Powder. 

# BORDINETTE — Standardised Copper Fungicide. 

# DEEDUST —2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• DRYMAC —Standardised Derris Dust. 

• KATAKILLA —Standardised Derris Wash. 

Wettul (Wettable Sulphur), Nicotine Sulphate. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED 

Further particulars upon request 

Williai Cooper I Nephews (Australia) Ftp. United 

COOPER HOUSE 9 O’CONNELL STREET SYDNEY 

Tel. B 6396 


0 
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What does a Chemist 

icnou) about COWS P 


Why, SON I Research scientists and chemists 
SPECIALISE in cows. Sodium Hypochlorite 
and 'Zanic" Steriliser "C", the sterilisers that 
keep the bacterial count down and our herd 
healthy, are the results of chemical research. 
That's why they're so easy to use, so economical 
AND so profitable. They keep Mastitis DOWN1 

Use I.C.I. Chlorine Sterilisers 

SOOIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

(l2</2% Available Chlorine) Solution 
OR 

“ZANIC” STERILISER “C” 

Powder 

Contact Your Butter Factory or usual supplier 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES 


“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep— 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone.” 


Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining Be Smelting 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 


Now Available! 


1947 

FILING COVERS 

for the 

Agricultural Gazette 


Price Is. 8d. CSSS?) 

Obtainable from 

Department of Agriculture 
Box 36A, G.P.O. 
Sydney 
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fungi, all infected or dead limbs should be 
removed and burned. Trim all wounds 
smooth, and paint large ones with Bordeaux 
paint or a bituminous paint. 

Armillaria Root Rot. 

This fungous disease, caused by Armil- 
laria mellea, can produce a very serious root 
rot, the symptoms of which consist of a 
yellowing of the leaves and the appearance 
of black, bootlace-like strands on the sur- 
face of the bark of the roots. In advanced 
stages of the disease, gumming from around 
the crown and a canker moving up the 
trunk may be found. 

Control . — It is most important that all 
stumps and old tree roots be removed from 
the soil during clearing. 

In the early stages of attack, the soil 
should be removed to about 2 feet from 
the butt of the tree to expose the main roots. 
All diseased portions should be cut from the 
butt and roots, and the cut surfaces painted 
with Bordeaux paint and left exposed as 
long as is practicable. Trees in an advanced 
stage of the disease should be removed and 
burned, care being taken to trace out and 
destroy as many roots as possible. 

Waterlogging. 

Trees affected by periodic waterlogging 
show a premature yellowing of the lower 
leaves and a dieback of the lower laterals. 
A canker accompanied by gumming occurs 
in advanced stages, and decay of the main 
roots is evident. 

Control . — See that the soil is adequately 
drained. 

Sunacald. 

Sunscald and subsequent invasion by 
fungi causing wood-rotting and dieback is 
of general occurrence in cherry trees of this 
State. Characteristically the sunscald effect 
appears as a lengthy, flattened strip of dead 
bark on the northern or north-western sur- 
faces of limbs and trunks. These are the 
surfaces exposed to the heat of the after- 
noon sun. 

Sunscald may occur to some extent in 
autumn when the foliage is thinning, in win- 
ter when foliage is absent, and in early spring 
before the trees have become adequately 
foliated. Summer sunscald can be reduced 
by careful pruning of the newly planted 


tree and by close attention to cultural man- 
agement, thereby maintaining the trees in 
heavy foliage. 

The larger the girth of a limb the sooner 
it is liable to sunscald. Consequently trees 
on Mazzard stock, which quickly develop 
to a greater girth than trees on Kentish 
stock, are more liable to sunscald, and that 
stock should, therefore, be avoided for the 
hot dry districts. 



Fig. 9 — Sunscald. 

The bark has lifted and exposed the dead underlying wood, 
providing a place for ready entry of wood-rotting fungi. 

Other Gumming and Decline. 

Gumming occurs from causes other than 
those indicated above, such as from either 
excess or want of soil moisture, from in- 
tense heat, from heavy pruning, from 
Bordeaux mixture spray applied immediately 
after pruning, and from partial incom- 
patibility of stock and scion. These troubles 
are not parasitic diseases, but indications of 
conditions unfavourable to the thrifty 
growth of the tree. 

Where a branch is gumming and com- 
mencing to die back, inarching may give 
some relief. A suitable sucker at the toot 
may be worked into the branch above the 
gummed area, just as in grafting. In a short 

{Continued on page 392.) 
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THE GIANT TOAD (. Bufo marinus) 


An Enemy of Bees. 


• 

\Y. A. Goodacke, Special Livestock Officer (Bees). 

DURING the recent Conference of the Commercial Apiarists’ Association, delegates 
expressed considerable anxiety concerning the risk of the natural migration of the giant 
toad ( Bufo marinus) to New South Wales from Queensland, or of it being directly intro- 
duced, and it was decided to request the Commonwealth Government to take action to 
prevent the introduction of the toad to any other Australian State. 

When full grown the toad is an ugly-looking creature, six to eight inches in length 
and usually four to five inches in breadth. The colour varies considerably, but is usually 
an irregular yellowish, reddish or blackish brown, darker on its back than on its underside. 


Experience in Queensland. 

During the discussion, Mr. E. Evans, a 
visiting representative of the Queensland 
Beekeepers' Association, gave an interesting 
address covering his investigations into the 
habits of this animal. He stated that, as an 
enemy of bees, the giant toad visited the 
hives toward nightfall and with the aid of 
its long tongue lapped up bees from about 
the hive entrance, consuming hundreds at 
one meal. The toads were not concerned 
about the possibility of being stung; in fact, 
they had been known to consume scorpions ! 
On dissection of one of the toads, the 
stomach was found to contain about three 
hundred bees. 


Because of this, said Mr. Evans, the 
Queensland Department of Agriculture and 
Stock had recommended that, to protect 
their colonies from the ravages of these 
animals where they occurred, Queensland 
bee- farmers should place their hives on 
stakes upwards of 2 feet high, or construct 
a wire-netting barrier around the apiary. 
This made conditions very difficult, particu- 
larly for the migratory bee-farmer; the 
manipulation of the hives on stakes was 
very troublesome. 

The toad is a native of tropical America 
from Mexico to Argentine, whence it has 
been introduced to the islands of West 
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Indies and from there to the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands to control insect pests. Jt 
is of interest that in the Agricultural Journal 
of Barbados, 1939, it is stated that “where 
bees are attacked by the toads, the hives 
should be raised 2 feet from the ground.’ ” 

Prolific Breeding Rate. 

The giant toad was introduced to Queens- 
land in the year 1935 for the purpose of 
controlling the greyback beetle, which in the 
grub stage cause damage to sugar cane ; as a 
result of its prolific breeding habits, it soon 
became firmly established in the cane field 
areas of that State. Mr. J. R. Kinghorn, 
C.M.Z.S., writing in the Australian Museum 
Magazine of December, 1938, stated that: 
“In order to find out how frequently the 
toads produced eggs during the year, num- 
bered arm-bands were placed on females 
which were definitely observed laying eggs. 
No. 1 produced 16,000 eggs on the 17th 
March, 1936, and was found depositing a 
further batch on the 30th May the same 
year, but as the egg strings were inter- 
twined with that of eight other toads, a mass 
total of which was 125,000 eggs, the number 
per individual could not be estimated.” 

Introduction Opposed by Bee-farmers. 

There was a good deal of opposition to 
the introduction of Bufo mar inns by both 
bee-farmers and naturalists. Objections 
were that the animals would not confine 
their attentions to white grubs, and that they 
might migrate naturally outside the actual 
cane field areas. Mr. Evans, during his 
address at the Conference, made reference 
to the toads being found at higher elevations 
than was anticipated. 

The toad can, when attacked by dogs and 
some natural enemies, emit a rather 
potent poison from glands situated behind 
its neck. This poison is fatal to domestic 
and other animals prone to attack the toad. 
Young toads do not appear to he poisonous 
and many are destroyed by birds, particu- 
larly by ibis, but the breeding is so prolific 
that the number destroyed in the early stages 
of growth appears to have little effect. 

Efficiency in Beetle Destruction. 

It is recognised by those engaged in the 
bee-farming industry that in any move to 
prevent the introduction of the giant toads 


the interests of cane growers must be con- 
sidered, and this raises the question as to 
whether the toads are providing a full ser- 
vice in the destruction of the greyback beetle 
pest, or whether that pest could be controlled 
in the grub stage by the new insecticides now 
coming into use. This point was referred 



The Giant Toad. 

[After Kinghorn . 


to in the Fortieth Annual Report of the 
Queensland Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, where it is stated: “It w r ould ap- 
pear that populations of the giant toad have 
now reached saturation point in many north- 
ern areas, and although some growers affirm 
that at least in localised areas the toad is 
coping with the grey-back beetle, in general 
it appears evident, both on the score of ob- 
servations in the field and by virtue of the 
fact that grub damage has increased this 
year in areas where the toad population is 
high, that the number of beetles destroyed 
by the toad is relatively small when com- 
pared with the number that are nightly on 
the wing.” 
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The Starch Content of Sap-wood of 
Eucalypts As a Guide to Nectar 
Secretion. 

A very interesting address was given at the 
Conference by Miss G. Wykes, M.Sc., of 
the Melbourne University, who was selected 
by the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research to carry out research in connection 
with the starch content in the sap-wood of 
eucalypts and its relation to honey flows. 
This research was undertaken following the 
promise given by investigations along similar 
lines commenced some years ago by the late 
Mr. R. G. McLachlan, a Victorian bee- 
keeper. 

Victorian bee-farmers have co-operated 
with Miss Wykes in her research work, and 
so far it has been proved that a test of the 
starch content in the sap-wood is a reliable 
guide as to whether or not a species of 
Eucalyptus will secrete nectar in the flowers 
during its next flowering period. 

The majority of our native eucalypts pro- 
duce buds well ahead of the flowering period, 
and in the selection of sites for migratory 
work it is extremely important for the bee- 
farmer to have some useful guide as to 
whether the species of trees about the locality 
he intends to operate in, will produce nectar. 
The weather conditions at the time of flower- 
ing may have some influence on the quantity 
and quality of nectar produced, but the re- 
search work being carried out will relieve 
the bee-farmer of one of the very difficult 
problems with which he has been faced in 
the past. 

In making the test for starch, a very 
small portion of bark on the trunk of the 
tree is removed and borings from the sap- 
wood (only a little being required) are se- 
cured. Drops of a weak solution of iodine 
are placed in the borings, and if a dark-blue 
colour results, it is proof of a heavy starch 
content. When no starch is present, the 
colour of the iodine will not deepen. 

With a little practical experience the bee- 
farmer will be able to determine whether the 
starch content is high, medium or low, ac- 
cording to the change in colour. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to make up a colour 
chart for use as a guide. 

Conference decided to request the C.S.I.R. 
to continue the research work and to include 
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other species of flora in addition to 
eucalypts. 

Other Influences on the Honey Flow. 

We also have a good deal to learn in 
regard to soil moisture, types of soil, and 
climatic influences in relation to nectar secre- 
tion. For instance, we do not know why 
it is that during very dry seasons some of 
the heaviest crops of honey have been 
secured from such species as Grey Ironbark 
of the coast, and Yellow Box of the inland 
areas of this State. Maybe the subsoil in 
which these species thrive has something to 
do with it. On one occasion during the 
flowering of Grey Ironbark, the writer test- 
ed the subsoil and found it to be of a clayey 
nature, and though conditions had been ex- 
tremely dry, the clay a foot or so down was 
damp enough to be moulded with the hands. 
Evidently this reservoir of moisture played 
an important part in the production of starch 
which was eventually turned into sugar to 
provide nectar for the flowers. 

Careful observers have noted that a 
change in the weather, even without rain, 
has an influence on the quantity of nectar 
secreted by plants. 

Effect of Limestone Country on Clover 
Honey. 

Investigations in the Undted States of 
America, substantiated by our experience, 
go to prove that clover is not a reliable 
producer of honey in places where there is 
a deficiency of lime in the soil. Maybe this 
is the reason why the clover areas of our 
northern rivers are not so consistent for 
honey production as those of New Zealand 
and other countries where so much limestone 
country exists. New Zealand bee-keepers 
can usually depend on regular honey flows 
from clover. 

An Interesting Observation on Coastal 
Ironbark. 

In a recent review of the honey and pollen 
plants of the Erina Shire, between Woy 
Woy and Wyong, Mr. H. Cambourne has 
included the following reference to the 
Coastal Ironbark : — “This species is found 
within half a mile of salt water, and flowers 
during July and August every other year. 
The honey is of good quality and amber in 
colour. The species yields no honey on the 

(Confined on page 392.) 
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V OCO Power Kerosene will not knock on 
the toughest job — the kind of POWER 
that produces more work at no extra cost. 
That’s the power you will get from VOCO 
POWER — again available to Australian 
Tractor Farmers. 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


VOCO 


'JPottW'l, 

KEROSENE 


That's a sharp sheep! He not only talks, but knows what's good tor 
him AND for your profits — "Phenovis" the effective gastro-intestinal 
worm remedy. Based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective known 
drench for nodule, large stomach and black scour in sheep, "Phenovis" 
also controls a host of gastro-intestinal parasites in other stock. 
"Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep when used as directed and is supplied 
ready to use in handy powder form. Simply mix with water and 
drench as directed. 



1P14-24A 


N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: GRAZCOS, WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN THE HOME. 

June Chancellor, Fruit Preserving Instructress. 

♦ ♦ 

Citrus Marmalades. 


OF aU the jams and jellies, marmalades are the 
most suitable for the breakfast table. They may 
also be used to advantage in cake fillings, sauces 
for puddings and as spreads for sandwiches, 
pikelets, scones and pancakes. 

A good marmalade should be light- 
coloured, dear and sparkling in appearance 
with the peel and pulp suspended in the 
jelly. 

The Fruit. 

Marmalade is usually made from citrus 
fruits, because of the large proportion of 
pectin and acid present. 

The Seville orange is popular, and lemons 
and grapefruit may be used either alone or 
in combination. 

Choose fruit free from blemishes and just 
sufficiently ripe to have developed a good 
flavour and colour. 

Preparation - 

The fruit should be perfectly clean. 

Unless marmalade is to be made from 
whole rings of fruit, it is easier to cut the 
peel finely after it has been removed from 
the fruit. Dipping the fruit in boiling water 
for a few minutes loosens the skin and 
makes its removal easier. 

By slicing the peel very thinly a better 
extraction of pectin and acid is obtained. 
The white pith should not be cut away, as it 
contains a large proportion of the pectin or 
jellying ingredient. If marmalade without 
pith is desired, the pith should be cut up 
and tied, with the seeds, in a piece of 
muslin. This may then be boiled with the 
pulp and is easily removed just before the 
sugar is added. 

Allowing the prepared fruit to stand in 
the necessary amount of water for some 
hours before cooking helps in the softening 
process and improves the flavour. 


Cooking. 

The fruit must be thoroughly cooked be- 
fore the addition of the sugar. This is 
necessary to soften the peel and reduce the 
bulk, and usually takes i>4 to 2 hours. 

The sugar is then added and the mixture 
boiled rapidly until jellying stage is reached. 
This should not take more than 20 to 30 
minutes. 

Avoid long cooking after the addition of 
the sugar, as the colour becomes dark and 
the flavour is spoilt. Long cooking may also 
affect the jellying properties and cause the 
marmalade to be syrupy. 

When the cooking is complete, allow the 
marmalade to cool slightly and stir gently 



Shredding the Rind. 

[After Elisabeth Craig . 


before pouring into warm, dry jars. This 
prevents the peel rising to the top of the 
jar, which is the tendency if bottled at once. 

Quantities. 

The proportion of ingredients varies ac- 
cording to the mixture of fruit being used. 
As a general rule, however, 3 pints of water 
is added to each pint of fruit. This mixture 
is cooked thoroughly and then measured, 
allowing equal measure of sugar. 
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Some Recipes to Try. 

Lemonade Marmalade . — 

1 I. Allow i orange to each 6 lemons. 

2. Slice the fruit very finely with a sharp 
knife. 



Pouring into Hot Jar*. 

[After Eliuabetk Craig. 


3. Measure, and to each pint of fruit 
allow 3 pints of water. 


4. Cover and allow to stand overnight. 

5. Next day boil rapidly until the fruit 
is quite tender. 

6. Measure, and add cup for cup of sugar. 

7. Heat slowly to boiling point, then boil 
rapidly until it jells when tested. 

8. Cool slightly and pour into heated jars. 

9. Seal when cold. 

Orange Marmalade . — 

1. — Use 6 Seville oranges, 3 lemons and 3 
sweet oranges. 

2. — Wash fruit and slice finely, removing 
seeds. 

3. — To each pound of fruit add 1 quart 
water and stand overnight. 

4. — Boil until quite tender to 2 

hours). 

5. — Weigh and add 1 lb. of sugar to each 
1 lb. of pulp. 

6. — Boil until jellying stage is reached. 

/. — Cool slightly and pour into dry, 

heated jars. 

8. — Seal when cold. 


Butter for United Kingdom. 

Proprietary Brands to be Permitted. 


The British Minister for Food has announced 
that, as from ist October, 1947, it is intended to 
vithdraw present regulations prohibiting the use 
of proprietary brands on Australian butter 
marketed in the United Kingdom. 

Existing requirements to mark butter wrappers 
with the words “NATIONAL BUTTER” will 
be retained, but from the date specified wrappers 
may also bear proprietary brands, indicating 
packers, quality and country of origin. 

Advice to this effect has been received by the 
Minister for Agriculture (Mr. Graham) from the 
Agent-General in London. 


Mr. Graham said that he was anxious that 
all sections of the trade be given early notice of 
the proposed change. Revocation of regulations 
prohibiting the use of markings on butter 
wrappers of details descriptive of place of origin 
and quality of butter would permit resumption 
of the pre-war practice of retailing various brands 
of butter exported to the United Kingdom under 
proprietary brands, thus giving packers of such 
butter an opportunity to regain some of the 
goodwill developed prior to but lost during the 
war for their particular brands. 


The Making of Silage—' continued from page 368. 


Silage for Dry Cows. 

There is a tendency to allow dry stock 
to fend for themselves in the matter of 
feed. They should, however, receive a 
ration containing sufficient nutrients; the 
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effect on the body condition and, later, milk 
yield, of the animal is quite obvious where 
feeding of dry stock is practised. A suit- 
able ration is: 25 lb. silage, 8 lb. lucerne 
chaff or hay, 3 lb. of crushed oats. 
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Stockowners 
Agents 

In Every Particular. 

Salesmen of Sheep, Lambs, Cattle, 

Pigs — Wool Selling Brokers in — - - 

Sydney and Newcastle — Skins, Hides, Sheepskin sales held in Sydney. 



Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Auctioneers. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney, 
io Watt Street, Newcastle 
and at Yass, Harden, Forbes, Orange, Bourke, Armidale. 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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D. D. T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 24% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP. 
BLUESTONE. 
BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP. 
TARTAR EMETIC. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14». 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £26 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 Ss. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18' x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON iLlO- FRAME 0 Nl\ 
WITHOUT WHEELS, <84 *0*. 0d. 
PRIDco F.O.R. F.O.B.. ^ YDNEY 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


’PHONE: M 3446. 


TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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WS&CT TOffo 

cortributed by the Entomological brand* 


Ladybird Beetles (Coccinellidae ) . 

WITH the exception of one injurious group, viz., the leaf-eating ladybirds belonging to 
the genus Epilachna, practically all the members of this family — which, in Australia, 
contains more than 250 different species — are beneficial insects. In bath the larval and 
adult stages they feed upon and destroy aphids, scale insects, mealy-bugs, etc. The life 
histories of the various species are, in general, very similar to each other. 


The Eighteen-spotted Ladybird (Lcis 
c on for mis) . 

This ladybird, which is probably the most 
numerous species, is widely distributed. It 
is to be found throughout the greater part 
of the year, in gardens where, in both its 
larval and adult stages, it feeds on aphids. 
It is often found on native plants that are 
infested with small psyllids. 

At times, this ladybird becomes particu- 
larly numerous, and in some districts, fol- 
lowing upon early and severe infestations 
of green peach aphids, the trunks and main 
limbs of the trees may become densely 
covered with the pupae of this species. 

Life History . — The yellow, spindle-shaped 
eggs are laid upright in small groups on 
the leaves or bark of aphid-infested plants. 
The active, elongate larvae vary from dark- 
grey to black, with orange markings. When 
fully-fed, the larva, which may then mea- 
sure about J-inch in length, attaches itself 
by the tip of the abdomen to a leaf or bark 
of the plant. Later the last larval skin 
splits and the larva passes into the resting 
pupal or chrysalis stage. 

The adult ladybird, which may measure 
up to %- inch in length, is bright, glossy, 
orange-yellow in colour, and is marked, 
usually, with eighteen black spots. These 
markings, however, vary from sixteen to 
twenty in number. 

Several generations occur during the 

year. 

This useful ladybird is sometimes mis- 
takenly thought to be the common, in- 
jurious, leaf-eating, or “twenty-eight-spot- 



The 18 -.potted Ladybird and it. Larva. 
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ted” ladybird ( Epilachna 2&-punctata) 
which, in both its larval and adult stages, 
skeletonizes the foliage of various solana- 
ceous and cucurbitaceous plants, such as 
potatoes and pumpkins. Where aphids 



Adult and Spiny Larva of the Leaf-eatintf 
or 28«apotted Ladybird. 


are present on such plants, it is not un- 
common to find the larvae and adults of 
both ladybirds present 

The wing-covers of the leaf-eating lady- 
bird are not as glossy as those of the bene- 
ficial species, and have a somewhat downy 
appearance. Its larvae are readily dis- 
tinguished from those of the beneficial 
species, as they are yellowish, and their 
bodies are covered with numbers of black, 
branching spines. 

The Steel-blue Ladybirds ( Orcus spp. ) . 

The two most frequently observed species 
of steel-blue ladybirds are the six-spotted 
ladybird (Orcus mstralasiae) and the blue 
ladybird (O. chalybacus), both of which, 
in their larval and adult stages, feed upon 
and destroy scale insects. 

The six-spotted ladybird, which mea- 
sures about one-fifth inch in length, is of 
a general bright, steel-blue colour, with six, 
rounded, orange-coloured spots on the 
wing covers. This ladybird, in addition to 
feeding on scale insects, has also been 
found feeding on the woolly aphid ( Erio - 
soma lanigerum). 
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The blue ladybird is a smaller species 
which measures about l /%- inch in length, 
and is of a uniform, bright metallic steel- 
blue colour. 

Another larger species, the two-spotted 
ladybird (O. bilunulatus) is also found on 
scale-infested trees. It is steel-blue, and has 
two orange-coloured spots on the wfng 
covers. 

Ladybirds which Destroy Mealy-bugs. 

Numbers of ladybirds feed upon mealy- 
bugs, and amongst these may be mentioned 
Cryptolacmus montrouzicri and Rodolia 
cardinal is. 

The former species in both its larval and 
adult stages feeds upon and destroys vari- 
ous species of mealy-bugs, including the 
pine tree mealy-bug ( Pscudococcus aurila- 
natus) and the long-tailed mealy-bug (P. 
adonidum ), and other mealy-bugs which 
are pests of many different kinds of plants. 
It has also been recorded feeding on the 
common gum tree scale (Eriococcus coria- 
ceus). 

The adult, which measures about one- 
seventh-inch in length, is black, with the 
head and front portion of the body, the 
tips of the wing-covers and the abdomen 
reddish. 



The 6-spotted Steel-blue Ladybird. 


The small, oval eggs are yellowish in 
colour, and are usually laid singly on the 
cottony egg-sac of the mealy-bug, or close 
to groups of the mealy-bugs. 

The larvae, which measure about 4-inch 
in length when fully-fed, are yellowish, but 
are entirely covered with white, waxy or 
mealy substance, and bear long, white fila- 
ments, so that they are often mistaken for 
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large mealy-bugs which they superficially 
resemble. The filaments, however, are 
arranged differently, and they are much 
more active insects than their prey. 

The larvae are considered to be more 
important than the adults in destroying 
mealy-bugs, and as mealy-bugs are not 
readily controlled with ordinary insecti- 
cides, owing to their protective mealy cover- 
ing, and the fact that they often infest 
delicate plants, this ladybird predator is, 
therefore, of particular value in reducing 
the numbers of these insects. 

Various countries have attempted to in- 
troduce this ladybird, and as far back as 
t X( )2 it was successfully and widely estab- 
lished in California, where it fed particu- 
larly on various mealy-bugs infesting citrus 
trees. 

The adult of the second species of mealy- 
bug-feeding ladybird, Rodolia cardinalis . 
is of variable size, but may measure up to 
}£- inch in length. It is usually red with 
black markings. In the females the red 
predominates. 

The small, red eggs are laid singly, or in 
little masses, on the egg-sac of the cottony 
cushion or fluted scale ( / eery a purchasi ), 
and the young larvae on hatching enter the 
sac where they feed on the eggs and young 
mealy-bugs. The larva, which may measure 
about -inch in length when fully-fed, is 
orange-red with black markings, but is fre- 
quently covered with a greyish, powdery 
substance. The pupal stage is passed on the 
plant. 

This ladybird has also been successfully 
introduced into various countries to con- 
trol the cottony cushion scale, which is a 
mealy-bug. . 

Other Beneficial Species of Ladybirds. 

Many other ladybird beetles attack vari- 
ous scale insects and aphids, and amongst 
these are numbers of yellow and black species 
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of moderate size, and others that are 
brown, black or with indistinct markings. 
Many species such as those which feed on 
small mites and red spiders, arc extremely 
small and may only measure about 1/25- 
inch in length. Unless searched for, these 
small forms usually pass unnoticed. 

A Fungus-eating Ladybird ( Lcptothea 
( II a lyzia ) gal bula). 

In this State there is at least one species 
of ladybird that feeds on the spores of mil- 
dews (Oidiiim sp.) which develop on many 
kinds of plants. 



Ladybird Larvae which Deatroy the Pine- 
tree Mealy Bug. 

[After Smith and Armitage. 


The adult, which measures about one- 
sixth inch in length, is lemon-yellow, with 
black markings. The black areas extend 
mainly across the centre and base of the 
wing-covers and are connected by a nar- 
rower median line. 

This species often occurs in considerable 
numbers, and although the ladybirds may 
reduce the number of spores present on the 
leaves of any particular plant, it is quite 
possible they may also be responsible for 
spreading the fungus by flying from plant 
to plant. 


The Vegetable Weevil (Listroderes obliquus ). 


DURING this period of the year the larvae or 
grubs of the vegetable weevil — which usually 
make their first appearance about three to four 
weeks after the beginning of the autumn rains 
— are very numerous. 

These larvae, which, when fully-fed, 
measure up to j^-inch in length, are stout- 


bodied, legless grubs and vary in colour 
from pale green to yellow. 

The grubs feed mainly at night and hide 
by day in the soil or under rubbish about 
the base of the plants. They infest mainly 
the undersurfaces of the leaves or the 
crowns of the plants. After feeding for 
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about four to six weeks they become fully- 
fed and make their way into the soil where 
they construct small, earthen, pupal cells at 
a depth of from one to three inches below 
the surface, in which they pass their pupal 
or chrysalis stage. The adult weevils, which 
develop from these pupae, usually com- 
mence to emerge from the soil in the spring 
— from about August onwards. 



Adult and Larva of the Vegetable Weevil. 


The adult weevil, which measures about 
J-inch in length, is of a grey-brown colour, 
and has its head produced into a snout, at 
the extremity of which are the jaws. 

The adults feed voraciously at night and 
hide in the soil by day. They are most 
numerous during October and November, 
but by the end of the latter month they 
make their way down into the soil where 
they remain inactive during the summer. 
When the cooler autumn weather com- 
mences they emerge and begin to lay 
their eggs, either on the soil about the bases 
of the plants, or on the crowns of the 
plants. Egg-laying continues throughout 
the winter, and the incubation period varies 
from two to four weeks. 

This pest attacks many varieties of vege- 
tables and both larvae and adults may cauee 
serious damage to crops. Amongst the cul- 
tivated plants frequently injured are beet- 
root, carrot, lettuce, parsnip, potato, radish, 
tomato, turnip, etc. In addition, they also 
feed upon various weeds, in particular on 
marshmallow ( Malva sp.) and Cape weed 
( Cryptostemma calendulaceum ) , 

The foliage of the plants may have large 
irregular pieces eaten out, and the new 
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leaf -growth of the crowns may be eaten 
away as it develops. Where the infestation 
is severe even the stalks may be devoured. 
Root crops such as carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, etc., may be attacked below the ground 
level and destroyed. 

The weevils do not attack peas, beans, 
pumpkins, etc., or oats, wheat and barley. 

Control* 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in the control of this pest, as the weevils 
and their larvae also feed upon numbers 
of weeds. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the destruction of weeds, late in 
the season, may cause the weevils to migrate 
into adjacent cultivated areas. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, therefore, any ground 
that has been cleared should be baited after 
an interval of several days either with 
poisoned foliage or poisoned bran mash. 

For baiting, the chopped leaves of Cape 
weed, marshmallow, waste lettuce or tur- 
nip, etc., which have been either sprayed 
or dusted with arsenate of lead, may be 
scattered over the ground late in the after- 
noon. 

The formula for the poison bran bait is 
as follows : — 


Bran 

Paris green 

Salt 

Water 


24 lb. 

1 lb. 

8 oz. 

2 J / 2 gals. 


The bran and Paris green should be 
thoroughly mixed together first, and then 
made into a crumbly mash with the water 
in which the salt has been dissolved. This 
bait may be lightly broadcast over the 
area, or partly worked into the soil, pre- 
ferably in the late afternoon. 


With crops such as potatoes, carrots, etc., 
the foliage of which is not used as food, 
control of this pest may be obtained either 
by spraying or dusting the plants with 
arsenate of lead. 


The Spray. 


Lead arsenate powder . . 4 oz. 

Water . . . . . . 5 gals. 

The Dost. 

Lead arsenate powder . . 1 lb. 

Kaolin . . , . . , 4 lb. 
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D U ^ WINTER 

• SPRAYING OIL 

is the modern dormant spray to 
control : 

^ APHID8 (Green Peach and Black Cherry) 

★ RED SPIDER MITE 

if SAN JOSE SCALE 

and the eggs of other insect pests 


D.N.C. WINTER SPRAYING OIL IS A RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE FIELD OF DORMANT 
INSECTICIDES AND HAS AN APPEAL TO THE 
ORCHARDIST WHO CONSIDERS THE 
IMPORTANCE OF 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


A Product of : — 

LANES PTY. LTD. 

69 Abercrombie Street, Sydney 

Specialists for 35 years in crop protection 
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FOR DAIRY EFFICIENCY 

1. THE BUZACOTT 1947 MODEL MILKER 


. " ' 'i ,» 





SAVES TIME and so SAVES LABOUR. HOW ? By completing the 
milking in half the time. Its use allows the present dairy farm staff to 
spend more time in other important seasonal work thus increasing 
efficiency and returns. 

The BUZACOTT MILKER is easy to clean, simple to operate and 
economical to run. There are no solder joints and the pulsator is adjust- 
able to suit hard or easy cows. 

2. THE MARVEL DAIRY BOILER 

Supplies steam at 10 lb. pressure for sterilising 
milking machines, milk and air pipes and also for heating 
water to boiling point in a trough for washing purposes. 

Built of steel plate, electrically welded throughout the 
boiler is very compact and is designed to take 2ft. wood. 

The firebox is lined with 2in. Fire Brick. Pressure gauge 
and safety valve fitted. 

3 . DAIRY WASH UP TROUGH 

Sturdily built of stout sheet iron, with can 
steamer bracket as shown to take milk can 
automatic trip valve. 
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4. MILK COOLERS 

Available in two sizes 60 and 100 gallons. 
Built to provide effective chilling in the shortest 
possible time. 

BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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FEEDS AND 

FEEDING NOTES. 



• 

Contributed by 

The Division of Animal Industry . 


Concentrates, Prices and Protein 

In Milk Production. 

ALTHOUGH the present general shortage of all types of concentrates makes any reference 
to concentrate feeding seem rather out of place, it is generally recognised that the shortage 
will be largely overcome by one or two good harvests. This year’s harvest might even 
result in substantial quantities of stock feed grain being made available, and even the 
present limited supplies should be used to best advantage. 


The amount of concentrates which should 
he fed to dairy cattle to produce the maxi- 
mum amount of profit is not a fixed and 
stable quantity. It depends on several fac- 
tors, viz. : — 

1. The cost of the concentrates landed 
on the farm. 

2. The price for milk or butter-fat. 

3. The amount of roughage being received 
by the cow, i.c., whether only limited 
amounts are being fed, or whether the cow 
is obtaining as much as it wants. 

4. Production of the individual cow. As 
this varies throughout the lactation of the 
cow, the most profitable level of concentrate 
feeding will continually alter. 

The varying relationship of these font 
factors might make it appear that the deter- 
mination of the most profitable rate of con- 
centrate feeding is rather an involved affair. 
In point of fact, however, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce it to a simple table, this being 
largely the result of work carried out in the 
United States and checked to a certain 
degree by local research work. 

Profitable Rates of Concentrate Feeding. 

Table I gives the most profitable rates of 
concentrate feeding when the cows are 
obtaining a full feed of roughage such as 
pasture, maize or sorghum silage, etc. — as 
should be the case in coastal dairy herds. 
With concentrate mixtures costing between 
£8 and £9 per ton for instance, and with 
butter-fat at about is. 6d. per lb., it pays 
to feed lb. of concentrates for each 


gallon of milk produced by each cow. This 
means feeding each cow according to 
her production, which means production 
recording. 

Enrolment in an ofticial herd recording 
scheme or checking of production once every 
few weeks will give a sufficiently accurate 
level for the concentrate feeding. Some 
farmers, who have realised the soundness 
and profit in individual feeding of concen- 
trates, keep a blackboard on the dairy wall 
with the production and concentrate allow- 
ance per cow chalked on it. Alternatively, 
cattle can be divided into groups producing, 
say, 20 lb., 30 lb. and 40 lb. of milk, which 
are milked in this order, and are fed 
different amounts of concentrates. 

Tlie re is no need to weigh each feed. 
Sufficient accuracy can be obtained by using 
containers of different size for different 
weights of feed, or by using a container with 
marks at, say, 2 lb., 4 lb. and 6 lb. levels. 
Always check the accuracy of containers 
when the concentrate mixture is changed or 
when a new batch of feed is bought. If 
feeding bails are not available a small box 
on the bail door is a good makeshift. 

Relation of Concentrates to Roughage. 

The composition of the concentrates must 
depend on the type of roughage. Low pro- 
tein roughages, such as mature pasture, 
sorghum or maize silage, chaffed cowcane. 
or cereal chaff, need high protein mixtures 
such as mixtures of linseed meal, peanut 
meal or meat meal with crushed grain, 
while high protein roughages such as leafy 
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TABLE I. 

Concentrate Rates with Plentiful Roughage. 


Co»t of Concen- 
trates per short 
ton, 2,000 lb. 

Milk or Butter Fat Price. 

Feed Concentrates at this Rate per day. 

Up to £6 

is. 6d. per lb. butter fat 
(approx, qd. per gallon 
for milk). 

3 lb. per gallon (1 lb. to 3 lb. of milk). 

£*>-£? 


2£ lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 4 lb. of milk). 

/7-/H 


2 lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 5 lb, of milk). 

£»-£<> 


1 J lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 6 lb. of milk). 

£')/J n 

t 

. 

1 lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 10 lb. of milk). 

£ io-£u 


J lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 20 lb. of milk). 

Overall 


It does not pay to feed concentrates at this price. 

l T p to £1 1 ... 

is. 6d. or more per gallon 
for milk. 

5 lb. per gallon (1 lb. of concentrates to 2 lb. of milk). 

Overall ...j 

1 

1 

4 lb. per gallon (i lb. of concentrates to 2 h lb. of milk). 


Note — These recommendations apply to 4 per cent, fat content milk. For milk of lower or higher fat content, 
the level of concentrate feeding should be slightly lowered or raised respectively. 


pastures, young oat grazing, lucerne hay and 
clover hay need only low protein concen- 
trates such as crushed grains. 

With all protein concentrates in short sup- 
ply, every endeavour must be made to sup- 
ply the protein requirements of the cattle 
by the roughage. 

Low protein roughages supplemented with 
low protein concentrates mean that the feed 
goes into condition on the cows — not into 
milk. Good conditioned cattle and low milk 
production spell protein deficiency. 

Suitable concentrate mixtures are as 
follow : — 

For feeding with a good quantity of pro- 
tein-rich grazing , or lucerne hay (over io lb. 
per day ) — 

Crushed grains such as oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, maize or grain sorghum. 

For feeding with poor pasture , maize or 
sorghum silage or green fodder , but with 
some lucerne hay or oat grazing — 


Mixtures with 16 per cent. 

Protein. 

Crushed grain 

70 

lb. 

Linseed meal 

30 

lb. 

or 



Crushed grain 

85 

lb. 

Peanut meal 

15 

lb. 

or 



Crushed grain 

85 

lb. 

Meat meal 

IS 

lb. 


Where some mill offals are available the 
amount of protein concentrate can be 
reduced. 

Fir feeding until all low protein rough- 
ages (i.e., mature (seeding or seeded) pas- 
ture, maize or sorghum silage, cereal chaff, 
etc., and no lucerne, clover, oat grazing, 
etc.) — 

Mixtures until 20 per cent. Protein. 


Crushed grain 

• • 50 

lb. 

Linseed meal 

■ • 50 

lb. 

( This mixture may be 

unpalatable if fed 

in large amounts.) 



or 



Crushed grain . . 

• • 75 

lb. 

Peanut meal 

• • 25 

lb. 

or 



Crushed grain 

• • 75 

lb. 

Meat meal 

• • 25 

lb. 

or 



Crushed grain 

.. 30 

lb. 

Mill offals 

.. 30 

lb. 

Linseed meal 

. . 40 

lb. 


Further information on feeding according 
to production and rates of concentrate feed- 
ing can be obtained from the Departmental 
pamphlet, “Feeding for Milk Production,” 
obtainable on application to the Chief, Divi- 
sion of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box * 6 a, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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GRAZCOS 

CARBON 

TETRACHLORIDE 

DRENCH 

SUPPLIES NOW 
AVAILABLE 

Dou ble— Strength 


5 gal. drums — 15/9 per gal. 
f.o.r. Sydney 

I gal. drums — 16/6 per gal. 
f.o.r. Sydney 

I gal. drenches 900 grown sheep 


Veterinary 
authorities 
recommend 
the drench- 
ing of all 




sheep n °w ax X .mLm 


Order now from your • ocai ugetu 01 from 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD 
Grazcos House. 46 Young St., Sydney 



TRAIN SERVICE 
REDUCTIONS 


Owing to its inability to obtain 
adequate supplies of coal the Depart- 
ment of Railways has been forced to 
reduce its train services for the second 
time in the last twelve months. 

It is most disappointing that such 
action has been found necessary. The 
Department has been steadily building 
up its standards of service since the 
war ended. It has b?en confidently 
anticipating the introduction of further 
improvements in the near future. But, 
owing to influences over which the 
Department has no control, sufficient 
supplies of coal are not being received 
to maintain the normal services. 

Every endeavour has been made to 
make the best of an unfortunate set of 
circumstances. Passenger and goods 
train services have been re-arranged to 
effect the necessary reduction in coal 
consumption and, at the same time, to 
cause as little inconvenience as possible. 
Nevertheless some inconvenience, and 
possibly a certain amount of hardship, 
is unavoidable when train services are 
reduced. 

While regretting the reductions the 
Department earnestly requests your 
co-operation until normal train services 
can be restored. Railwaymen will be 
helped if you keep in mind that they 
are trying to help you. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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n Milking 
Machines 



Thftse Milkers embody 
natures that ensure reliable 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean. 

Masterpieces or Improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking : . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies , including Bucket types. 

a. h. McDonald & company 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 


SHEEP and 
CATTLE OWNERS! 


We can now supply . . . 

immediately: — 

New Earmarkers for Sheep and 
Cattle 


Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 


W. p. BAKER ltd: 

3 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

{Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty* 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to hit 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O'Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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Poultry Notes. 

July, 1947. 

E. 1 1 adlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

The Cost of Producing Eggs 

In New South Wales. 


DURING the past few years the estimated cost 
of producing eggs on a “one-man” farm of 
1,000 layers has been given in these Notes, and 
the figures have been accepted by industry 
associations as being soundly based. No attempt 
has been made to estimate the costs on larger 
farms on account of the wide variation in con- 
ditions existing on such farms. 

The estimated costs for the year 1946-47 are 
quoted this month together with the gross price 
paid to producers, enabling an estimate of the 
return to poultry farmers. 

The figures given below are based upon 
a 5-acre farm conducted for producing 
eggs as a main source of revenue, but 
ailowance is made for ' the sale of hens 
which, under present conditions, just about 
covers the cost of rearing the pullets to 
productive age ; thus no charge is made for 
rearing chickens and no credit is shown 
for the income for sale of hens. The esti- 
mated costs for the year 1946-47, on this 
basis, are as follow: 


Estimated Costs for Year 1946-47. 


Interest on land (5 acres at £60 per £ s. d. 

acre) at 5 per cent 15 o o 

Interest on buildings and plant (£800) 

at 5 per cent 40 0 o 

Depreciation on buildings and plant 

(£800) at 3 per cent 24 o o 

Maintenance costs 25 o o 

Cost of feeding 1,000 layers at it/- .. 550 o o 

Purchase of 750 pullet chicks at. 

£6/15/- per 100 50 12 6 

Municipal or Shire rates, water rates 

and excess water 25 o o 

Incidental expenses, vaccination, etc. . 15 o o 

Labour allowance 413 o o 

Marketing costs (freight or cartage, 
control fund deductions, handling 
charges) 1 8 r 5 o 


Cost of producing 12,000 doz. eggs £1,338 17 6 


Cost per dozen 2s. 2.77d. 

The cost of 2s. 2.’/yd. shows an increase 
over the 2s. o.29d. last year. 

The gross price paid to producers was 
approximately is. 8*4d., compared with 
is. 8d. in the previous year. The main 
item contributing to the increased cost was 
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feeding, which soared from 9s. in 1945-46 
to ns. per hen over the year ending 30th 
June, 1947. 

The Remuneration to the Farmer. 

The figures show a loss of 6y 2 d. per 
dozen, as compared with 4>£d. per dozen 
last year, or £312 10s. od. over the twelve 
months — which reduces the farmer's re- 
muneration to £100 10s. instead of £413 
allowed in the estimated costs. Of course, 
where eggs are sold privately under permit, 
the income would be higher, and also in 
cases where production exceeds the 12 
dozen per hen per year as allowed in the 
estimate. 

The reasons for the rise in feeding costs 
are that there has been an increase in the 
price of wheat and wheatmeal, and, on 
account of the shortage of wheat and mill 
offals, poultry farmers have been forced 
to use more costly ready-mixed mashes as 
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well as wheatmeal and grain sorghum meal 
to maintain their flocks. 

The labour item of £413 is the same as 
last year, and is made up of an allowance 
of £6 10s. per week for the farmer and 
£75 to cover week-end relief or assistance 
in case of sickness and during holidays. 

It will be noted that no amount is shown 
for the rent of the dwelling, which, it is 
considered, would be offset by interest and 
other charges. 

While the position of the small egg pro- 
ducer as disclosed by these figures, is not 
encouraging, there should be some improve- 
ment during the ensuing twelve months, due 
to the increase of 5d. per dozen in the 
price of eggs in shell to be exported 
to Britain, and, in the event of a good 
harvest, the feed situation should ease 
somewhat. 


Better Quality Eggs for Export. 


IN a few weeks the export season will be in full 
swing and in view of the ban placed on washed 
eggs for export it behoves every producer to 
do everything possible to keep eggs clean, so 
that the export target of thirty million dozens 
may be reached. 

The increase of 5d. per dozen on eggs for 
export, if passed on to the producer, should be 
an incentive to adopt measures designed to in- 
crease the proportion of eggs suitable for export. 

Those who have relatives in Britain will 
realise how desperately eggs are required 
to supplement the meagre and monotonous 
diet of the people, but should any evidence 
be required to show how much farm pro- 
ducts are required it will be found in an 
appreciative letter from a consumer in 
England, in the “Weekly Egg and Poultry 
Market Report" published by the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture. It reads 
as follows: — 

Birmingham , England , 
March 17, 1947. 

Dear Sir . — 

This is just a letter to thank you and 
your agricultural workers for the beautiful 
chickens and eggs you are sending to 
England . 
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"The eggs are so perfect ivhen we get 
them that we are able to boil them , and 
they are as fresh as if they had only been 
laid a day or so. 

“The chickens are a godsend to house- 
wives with men to feed , as the meat and 
cheese ration goes nowhere. 

“I am just one of the thousands of 
English housewives who has a man ( my 
brother ) to cut sandwiches for each day. 
as his breakfast is at 6 o'clock each morn- 
ing. The breakfast he gets is not enough; 
it is only half a slice of bacon ( very small) 
and tivo potatoes, if possible, bread, mar- 
malade and tea . 

“I go to work with only a cup of tea 
and two pieces of toast. 

“Good luck to you all , 

Yours faithfully , 

L — N — ” 

The letter also shows the high quality of 
Canadian eggs, and an appeal to producers 
appearing in another issue of the same 
publication indicates the efforts being made 
to encourage Canadian producers to keep 
up the quality of their eggs. This is quoted! 
on next page. 
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RE-GRADING COSTS $200 A CAR. 

Added Expense the Poultry Industry 
Cannot Afford. 

There is one standard only for grading 
Canadian eggs, whether for domestic or 
export use. 

Eggs, when first graded, should be graded 
sufficiently well to pass through ordinary 
channels of trade unthout necessity of re- 
grading. 

Winter eggs are comparatively easy to 
grade. 

Spring eggs present problems, the result 
of changed production conditions . 

Birds running out, zvarmer weather, 
scarcity of feed, extra farm zvork — all 
. affect quality. 

Each authorised egg grader has a duty to 
perform. 

A duty to protect export contracts and 
domestic demand. 

Repeat orders depend largely upon the 
exactness of the original grading. 

CANADIAN EGG GRADERS— 

HAVE PRIDE IN YOUR WORK! 

A JOB ONCE DONE— WELL DONE” 

Although the method of handling eggs in 
C anada is different from ours the main 


point emphasised is the importance of 
quality, and it is quality which is of such 
vital importance to our industry to-day. 
Quality, both for home consumption and 
for export, is the keynote of the future 
success of the poultry industry in this 
country, and this aspect must be given 
more consideration by producers and mar- 
keting authorities alike. 

TO MAINTAIN QUALITY ON THE FARM. 

The more important points in manage- 
ment to which the poultry farmer should 
give attention in order to ensure quality 
and cleanliness of eggs are listed here- 
under: 

1. — See that the nests are kept clean and 
dry, and have adequate nesting material to 
prevent breakages. 

2. — Collect the eggs at least twice daily, 
and do not allow them to stand in the heat 
during hot weather, or in the rain on wet 
days. 

3. — In the warm weather, place the eggs 
in the coolest room available, and allow 
them to cool before packing. The room 
should not be draughty, yet should be free 
from strong odours. 

4. — When {jacking, place all eggs large 
end upwards, and do not wedge any large 



A Section of the New South Wale* Etftf Marketing Board*# Sydney Floor. 

Eggs being packed for export. 
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Australian Eggs being Unloaded in England. 


eggs in the fillers. Also see that sufficient 
padding is used on both bottom and top 
to prevent breakages. 

5. — Pack separately all eggs considered 
clean enough to export and do not include 
any washed eggs in the pack. Mark them 
clearly “for export.” 

6. — Keep the houses reasonably clean and 
use litter on the floors of all houses whether 
they are semi-intensive, intensive or roost- 
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ing sheds. This will assist in keeping 
eggs clean. 

7 - — Keep broody hens off the nests. 

8 . — Market the eggs at least twice a 
week. 

9— Remove all male birds as soon as the 
breeding season is over, as fertile eggs 
deteriorate more rapidly in warm weather 
than infertile eggs. 
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DIP YOUR SHEEP 

IN 

RUCIDE 

WATER SOLUBLE DDT 

An outstanding feature of the RUCIDE dip is that the sheep may be 
dipped off shears/* thus saving a further mus'ering later on. All harmful 
solvents such as naptha have been eliminated from RUCIDE and there is 
absolutely nothing in its composition which can burn or scald the skins of 
animals. Any fear of bacterial infection of cuts or wounds from dirt in 
the dip can be reduced by allowing two or three days for a protective scab 
to form over the wound before dipping. 

The sheep after coming through the RUCIDE dip will be quiet and restful 
and can be worked immediately. In tests carried out under the supervision 
of the C.S.I.R. sheep were dipped throughout the full day under hot climatic 
conditions without any ill effect to the sheep. 

RUCIDE possesses that unique long-lasting effect of DDT in that its pest- 
killing properties are active for at least four weeks after dipping. The sheep 
remain as walking baits in the pastures and the young tick is killed as it 
hatches out. Once the RUCIDE film is dry on the sheep it becomes 
insoluble in water and rain cannot affect it. 

Indications are that blowfly population and body strike are also reduced 
when the fly comes in contact with Rucide dipped sheep. 

Obtainable from Storekeepers and Pastoral Suppliers everywhere. 

Technical information available on application. 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

Chemical Division. 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
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D.D.T. as an Anti-Ked Dipping Agent. 

♦ 

G. J. Shanahan, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

S, NCE woolgrower* may be contemplating using D.D.T. for the control of the sheep ked 
(jieloptuigux ovmus) this season it is felt that some remarks concerning the effectiveness 
of D.D.T. against this parasite may be of interest. 

Departmental field trials with both plunge and spray dips have shown that D.D.T. 
is toxic to keds at relatively low concentrations. In a trial at Blandford, it was estab- 
lished that wool on sheep which had been treated with 0.05 per cent, active D.D.T. in a 
power spray dip remained toxic to keds for at least four weeks 1 . Since the majority of 
keds hatch from pupae within twenty-eight days of deposition 2 , the chances of keds 
surviving are remote when sheep are treated with D.D.T. preparations containing at least 
0.05 per cent, active D.D.T. 


Chemical analyses were made of the dip- 
ping samples which were taken during the 
progress of the spraying trial at Blandford, 
and it was found that there was a decrease 
in the D.D.T. content of the spray bath 
during the course of the treatment. In 
order to ascertain further information on 
the rate at which the D.D.T. is lost from dip 
fluids, experiments were arranged at Young, 
Coolah and Mendooran. 

D.D.T. Content Must be Maintained. 

Briefly, chemical analyses of dipping 
samples taken during these experiments in- 
dicated that when sheep are dipped in o.i 
per cent, active D.D.T. preparations within 
six to seven weeks from shearing, the 
D.D.T. concentration of the hath falls to 
0.05 per cent, after about 500 sheep have 
been either dipped or sprayed. This means 
that on each occasion after this number of 
sheep have been treated in either the plunge 
dip or power spray, it is essential to add 
sufficient D.D.T. to the dip fluid to restore 
the D.D.T. content of the bath or reservoir 
to 0.1 per cent, of active D.D.T. Where it is 
desired to replenish the dip, it is necessary 
to add sufficient D.D.T. to bring the D.D.T. 
content of the total fluid up to 0.1 per cent. 
When this procedure is followed the D.D.T. 
content of the bath will remain above 0.05 
per cent, concentration at all stages during 
dipping. 

In dipping or spraying sheep, any long 
wool under the neck or brisket, where adult 
pupae and keds are commonly found on 
infested sheep, is not always saturated. 
Notwithstanding this, in an experiment at 


\<>ung, keds were controlled with D.D.T. 
on rams, the long wool of which, in the 
region of the neck, was incompletely wetted 
at treatment. In this trial, which was con- 
ducted on h. & N. Campbell's propertv, 100 



Sheep Ked (‘'Tick”) ( Melopkagus ovinus) 
Engorged female, enlarged. (From Imes, 191; .) 


ked-in Tested rams were treated six weeks off 
shears in a power spray dip at 0.1 per cent, 
of active D.D.T. No live keds or viable 
pupae could be found seven weeks following 
treatment. The rams were carrying 1 to 
\ l /> inches of wool underneath the neck and 
brisket when sprayed, and the ked popula- 
tion on each ram was conservatively esti- 
mated as thirty adult keds and fifty pupae. 
It is apparent that the keds present at the 
( Continued on page 392.) 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds 


Andersou, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove.” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra, Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, K. E., *' Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingah. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garnson Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Nemingah State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus," Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J R., “ Strathdoon," Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Rivei. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbairn Sc Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington. Armldale (Aberdeen -Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

KiUen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachem, H.. “ Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., " The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., ” Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Murray -Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow -Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land Sc Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forrest (Abcrdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T„ “Nareogullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, D. H. M Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., •* Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jersey^) 

St, Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquart j, via Morisset 


a 


51 

22 

173 


167 

106 

65 


53 

60 

62 


Scott, A. W., u Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra, Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Txainlng Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus).. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., “Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 
Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra ( Aberdeen - 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


474 

in 

170 

47 

37 

*53 

79 

zzo 

64 

19 


75 

127 

77 

49 

XOO 

80 

.3 

76 

114 

37 

9 


Herds Other then Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. I.., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Peat Sc Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ Yaralla *’ 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere j 

Sal way, A. E., Cobargo 

State Penitentary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

34 

4 * 

6a 

9 

49 

25 

73 


94 

I 7 

6 a 

14 

J£~ 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


I he iollowing herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Expiry 

Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


R«|lit«rsd Stud Harda. 


Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo," Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,” Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late E., " Austral Park,” 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) i 

Dixson, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 1 

Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Abcrdeen- 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., ** Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High Sotojl. ^lenfield 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua,” Coolac 


xoo 

X 20 

37 

39 

121 

94 

39 

3 

56 

64 

17 

173 

59 

44 

167 

137 

44 

103 

53 


(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Killeu, E. L. ‘"Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... 

Llmond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., “Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow* - 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Hcrcfords, Jerseys)... 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) ... 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

„ *eys) 

Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone [Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie ( Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wailaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weatherlake, J., •* Bransome,” Camden 
White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yaoco Agricultural High School, Yanco ... 
Young, A., “ Borland®," Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Sho’ thorns) 


257 

63 

64 

73 

127 

I TO 
X 30 

51 

53 

90 

80 

259 

6x 

113 

37 

1X4 

167 

170 

58 

19 

5 

160 

xxg 

74 

17 


30/8/47 

29/11/4 7 


Hards Other than Reglstarad Stud 
Herds. 


X5/5/49 

3X/7/47 

30/6/47 

7/X/49 


X5/7/47 

23/7/47 

5/7/47 

1/3/47 

3/3/48 

17/3/48 

3/8/48 


28/8/47 

24/5/48 

15/5/49 


21/1/48 
24/2/48 
x 3/8/48 
3°/”/47 
7/1/48 

26/4/47 

22/3/47 

14/9/48 

24/4/48 

8/10/47 

11/4/48 

20/X2/47 

I2/IX/48 
28/4/49 
20/2/4 8 


23/11/47 

16/8/47 

5/8/47 

x/6/47 

21/2/48 


Aboriginal Station, Wailaga Lake 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appm, via Camp- 
belltowu 

Brodie, A. D., Naman Park, Menangle 
Brookfield Ailorestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Annidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,” Annidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., " Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ... 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

MucNaniara, B., “ Mount View,” Ccssncck... 

Manst Bios. College, Campbelltown 

McLane, K. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, W., “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
New England University College, Armidale ... 
O’Brien, O. “ Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Reid, G. T., “ Narrengullen,” Yass ... 
Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus- 
wellbrook 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s College, Annidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., ” Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weatherlaue, J., “ Bransome,” Camden 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 


21/2/48 

3/3/48 

39/4/47 

14/3/48 


3/6/49 

20/4/48 

18/3/48 


ao/3/49 


Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

William Thdmpson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., “ Blytheswood,” 

Exeter 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


10 

8/5/48 

53 

18/7/47 

18 

m/13/47 

49 

14/4/48 

197 

13/7/47 

39 

28/5/48 

21 

8/6/47 

29 

25/2/49 

39 

29/8/48 

122 

21/3/48 

25 

9/7/47 

62 

24/3/48 

2 5 

18/1V47 

J34 

16/8/47 

4 1 

7/ii/47 

7 

37/6/47 

22 

20/5/48 

T i 

6/2/48 

53 

io/4/47 

80 

4/2/49 

52 

26/6/47 

2 

5/3/47 

4i 

26/6/47 

43 

4/4/47 

20 

15/4/46 

62 

26/7/47 

57 

2/H/47 

58 

16/5/48 

70 

3/1/48 

24 

23/5/47 

5i 

23/5/48 

21 

8/8/46 

25 

18/4/49 

29 

125 

4/3/48 

25/8/47 

24 

2/9/47 

275 

15/7/48 

78 

3/7/47 

24 

7/7/47 

XX 

30/2/47 

9 

xi/6/47 

40 

4/6/47 

x 2 

29/5/48 

33 

9/7/48 

13 

30/11/47 

53 

10/2/48 

26 

21/3/48 

97 

24/4/49 

7 

14/3/48 

87 

8/10/47 

94 

8/10/47 

66 

8/ x 0/48 

52 

10/6/48 

65 

26/3/49 

171 

14/4/49 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued. 


Tnberde-fm Areas. 

Thb following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
onless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Plant Diseases — continued from page 373. 


while a perfect union is effected, the branch 
picks up and within three or four months is 
maiiifestly more vigorous and healthy. 
Many trees have been saved by this means. 
In certain instances it is sufficient to make 
use of a shoot in the main trunk below the 
gummed area by turning it into the branch 
above the injury, or where there are no 
suitable suckers below the gummed areas, 


a healthy one may be selected from else- 
where and planted under the tree. When it 
is apparent that the sucker has taken root 
it may be cut back and inarched into the 
tree. 

Many trees have been observed after such 
treatment and they are continuing to crop 
satisfactorily and have justified all the work 
involved. 


Apiary Notes — continued from page 376 . 


southern side of Brisbane Water — only on 
the northern side is it useful.” 

Such reports indicate the great amount of 
work that yet remains to be done in obser- 


vation of the peculiarities of our honey flora. 
The collection and recording of this data is 
an interesting task which is commended to 
bee-keepers. 


D.D.T. as an Anti-Ked Dipping Agent— continued from page 389. 


time of treatment, and keds which hatched 
out from the pupae subsequent to treatment, 
were killed on migration to a toxic area of 
wool. 

From the information available to the 
writer it is indicated that D.D.T. will con- 
trol sheep ked providing the necessary pre- 
cautions are taken to ensure that the active 
D.D.T. content of the bath does not fall 
below 0.05 per cent, concentration. 


This statement is intended to provide 
some guide to woolgrowers who may decide 
to use D.D.T. for ked control. Further 
work is required, however, before a more 
definite recommendation can be made. 

References. 

"Shanahan, G. J.~ 1946. NS.W. Ayr. Gas. 
Vol. 57, pp. 632-635. 

8 Graham, N. P. II. and Tavlor, K. L.— 
1941. C.S.I.R. (Aust.) Pamphlet No. 108. 


The advantages of mechanisation in land clearing 
are appealing increasingly to orchardists, and the 
presence of heavy bulldozers and related equip- 
ment in the district has recently been taken 
advantage of by Batlow growers, bulldozers of 
the 130 h.p. type being used to clear land of large 
standing timber which had been ringbarked some 
years ago. By means of the bulldozer it is 
possible to clear land in a fraction of the time and 
at a fraction of the cost of older methods, but 
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every care must be taken that the least possible 
oamage is done to the humus-laden superficial 
layer of soil, points out the Division of Horticul- 
ture of the Department of Agriculture. The ripper 
which follows the bulldozer, clears the roots to 
a depth of 21 inches, and thereby removes most 
of the Armillaria root rot fungus material. 

The heavy equipment has also been used by 
Batlow growers for making dams, to enable 
supplementary watering of orchards. 
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PARAFIELD EGG LAYING 

COMPETITION, 1946-47 


GENERAL REVIEW 

[By ALLAN A. McARDLE, Manager, Parafield Poultry Station.] 


The eighteenth test of the present series 
of Official Egg Laying Competitions conducted 
at Parafield Poultry Station by the S.A. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concluded on 31st March, 
1947. 

Conditions and regulations were the same for 
previous years. All available pens were filled 
and a heavy number of entries were refused; 
the Competition commenced on 1st April, 1946, 
with 501 birds, breeders throughout the State 
being well represented; a few interstate breeders 
also competed. 

Selection of Pullets for Competition. 

The birds entered in the 1946-1947 test were 
nearer the correct type for competition than has 
been the case for some years. The number of 
birds too forward or too backward was very low 
enabling a very good start to be made in the 
opening months of the test. 

ft has been found that in White Leghorns 
the pullets which do well and lay from the 
beginning of the test are well grown pullets of 
standard type and weight which have reached 
the stage where the comb is just falling over 
and which are just commencing to lay. The 
large birds, and those which have been laying 
for some time prior to 1st April, usually neck 
moult and do not produce to any extent during 
the opening two months. The backward birds 
which are five to six weeks behind production 
when entered are, of course, undesirable for 
competition work. The same remarks apply 
1o the heavy breeds except, of course, that the 
comb is smaller. 

The birds should have been handled under 
similar conditions of feeding to those operating 
at the Competition, or if this is not done they 
should have been on growing mash rather than 
a different type of laying mash to that fed at 
the Competition, if neck moults are to be 
avoided. 


Production Results ond Egg Size. 

The laying obtained for the 1946-1947 test 
constituted an all-time record, being an ovei 
all average of 200.97 eggs per bird. This figure 
represents the average for all breeds; averages 
for individual breeds are shown in Tables Nos. 
1 and 4. 

The production of first grade eggs was 178.95 
eggs per bird, equal to 89.04 per cent for the 
full period, and was a record for any test since 
the weighing of eggs has been carried out. 

The system of collection and weighing is to 
collect all eggs twice daily in special numbered 
trays, and the eggs are then weighed on special 
scales reserved for this purpose. Collection is 
carried out by two attendants to ensure a double 
check, one collecting and placing the eggs in the 
trays and the other marking a stroke on the 
weighing sheet alongside the pen number of 
the bird from which the egg has been collected. 
When weighing is carried out each number is 
called and the weight given, and as a check, 
the stroke should be in the square under which 
the weight of the egg is then filled in. 

The weight necessary for an egg to qualify 
as first grade is ljoz. during the period from 
1st April to 31st May, ljoz. from 1st June 
to 30tli June, and 2oz. from 1st July to 31st 
March. During the test under review 95.45 
per cent of eggs qualified for April-May, 98.32 
per cent qualified for June, and 86.88 per cent 
qualified for July to March, inclusive. 

The excellent percentage of first grade eggs 
shows that breeders have kept this factor well 
in mind, and also demonstrates the beneficial 
effect from a State and export viewpoint of the 
stringent weighing conditions imposed, demand- 
ing that the 2oz. minimum egg be the qualifying 
mark for nine months of the test. 

Results as compared with previous competi- 
tions are set out in Tables A, B, and C. 
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General Comments on Production. 


The results obtained in the 1946-1947 Com- 
petition indicate that the White Leghorn can 
still be regarded as the outstanding breed in 



almost equal to Black Orpingtons (see Table 
No. 1), but it is really necessary to have several 
teams competing in a section to have an over- 
all average comparison. 




Comparative Production of Main Classes. 


this State. This section averaged 211.7 eggs 
per bird, of which 191.34 were first grade, and 
49.17 per cent of the entries qualified for the 
Standard Certificates which are awarded to 
birds in this section which lay 200 first grade 
eggs and over. 

They were closely followed by Black Orping- 
tons with an average of 189.37 eggs per bird, 
of which 173.73 were first grade, and 52.59 per 
cent of the birds in this section qualified for 
Standard Certificates, i.e., 180 first grade eggs 
and over. This indicates a marked improve- 
ment in the general standard of Black Orping- 
tons in recent years, and the results of these 
birds in competition bear out the advice given 
to people desirous of entering the industry, V.c., 
that the two commercial breeds are White Leg- 
horns and Black Orpingtons, preference being 
the deciding factor in which is taken up. 

The Rhode Island Red and Sussex sections 
are much lower in average, and first grade egg 
size is very low in the Sussex section. 

These breed comparisons are shown on the 
accompanying diagram, the shaded portion indi- 
cating the proportion of first grade eggs laid 
by each breed. 

Only one entry was received for Langshans, 
but this team gave excellent results with scores 


Weather Conditions. 

A brief review of weather conditions during 
the 1946-1947 test may be of interest, in as 
much as seasonal variations have an effect on 
results from year to year. 


Month. 

Rainfall. 


Points. 

Comments. 

April . . 

. .. 117 

Cold conditions. 

May . . . 

. . . 279 

Wintry and cold nights. 

J une . . 

. . . 129 

Cloudy and cool. 

July . . . 

. . . 337 

Cloudy and showery. 

August . 

. . . . 160 

Mainly fine. 

September 

... 75 

Chiefly fine. 

October . 

. .. 140 

Mainly fine (,dusl storms). 

N ovember 

. . . 151 

Warm and unsettled. 

.December 

... 180 

Changeable — 4 days over 
lOOdeg. 

January . 

. .. 20 

Hot — 4 days over lOOdeg. 

February 

. . .. 74 

Hot — 6 days over lOOdeg. 

March . . 

... 552 

Warm, hot winds, heavy 
thunder storms. 

Tolal .. 

(in.) 22.14 April 1, 1946— March 31, 1947. 


Feeding. 

Birds in the Competition were fed on Para- 
field standard ration, comprising equal parts 
by weight of bran, pollard, and wholemeal, 
together with 8 per cent to 10 per cent meat- 
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meal, 5 per cent linseed rneal^ 1 per cent salt, 
and 50 per cent chaffed green feed by bulk 
added (40 per cent in winter period and 60 
per cent in summer period). 

The quantities fed per bird daily and for 
the 12 months period are set out below under 
the heading “Cost of Production.” For aver- 
age purposes in commercial flock feeding the 
quantities are approximately 31b. each of bran, 
pollard, and wholemeal ; Jib. to 1 lb. wheat meal ; 
ii lb. to ^11). linseed meal; 1 Joz. salt; 4 bucket 
chaffed green feed; and 10 lb. to 121b. wheat 
per 100 birds daily. 

The purpose of feeding a plain standard 
laying ration to Competition entries is to obtain 
standard results and to ensure that the birds 
will be in good breeding condition following 
their testing in the Competition, this being 
regarded as more important than feeding for 
high scores. The question of mortality is also 
to be considered. The production of “long 
life” birds is very important from an industry 
point of view, for high mortality in pullets 

MASH CONSUMPTION 


Quantity. Cost. 


1S47.] 

wheat, meat meal, linseed meal, salt, and vita- 
minized oil in the morning mash and also grain 
and an allowance for charcoal, shell grit, and 
straw. It does not include the cost of green 
feed, which was fed at the average of 2| 
buckets per day for the 500 birds. 

Morning mashes cost 3s. 5|d. per bird, made 
up of the following quantities of ingredients 
at the prices shown. The daily quantities per 
bird of tlie main items ( ‘ed were 0.424oz. each 
of bran, pollard, and wl olemeal, 0.147oz. meat- 
meal, 0.0735oz. linseed meal, 1.97o%. wheat; 
making a daily total of 3.4625oz. per bird. 

The feeding of green feed at the rate of 50 
per cent by bulk enables reduced quantities of 
the other ingredients to be fed, saving approxi- 
mately one-third of the cost of mash. 

Commercial prices will be in excess of the 
above figures unless feed is bought in large 
quantities. For this reason the above costs 
have been itemized to allow calculations to be 
easily made by adjusting them to suit local 
prices, as individual weights fed should be the 

PKK BIRD 12 MONTHS. 


Price per lb., bush., or gall. Price per ton, bag, or bush. 


131b. bran 8£<1. Is. Jjd. per bush. £5 10s. per ton 

13 lb. pollard 9Jd. Is. 2*ld. per bush. £5 17s. fui. per ton 

13 lh. wholemeal Is. Id. 5s. 1 pi. per bush. 5s. I Jd. per hush. 

,’d lb. meat-meal ! 5d. lid. per lb. 18s. per bag ( 140 lb.) 

1$ lb. linseed meal 2d. 1 jd. per lb. 9s. l)d. per bag ( 100 lb.) 

i lb salt jd. Jd. per lb. 5,000 A 

Vitaminized oil .'Ud. ! 47s. fid. per gall. rating per c.e. 

1 5001)3 


Total 44 lb 1 3s. 5|d. Approximately Id. per lb. 


causes a severe drain on the resources of a 
poultry plant. 

Experimental work at Parafield has shown 
that the addition of 1 per cent of a recognized 
vitaminized oil of known value gives better 
health and production. It has now been fed to 
competition birds during the last two tests with 
beneficial results to production and the general 
condition of the birds. The type used was 
5,000 units Vitamin A and 500 units Vitamin 
1>3 per c.o. The cost wavS only 34d. per bird 
per year, or approximately Id. to per day 
per 100 birds. 

Cost of Production. 

The cost of feeding each bird in the Egg 
haying Competition was 7s. 10^d. This figure 
includes the cost of bran, pollard, crushed 


same if birds are fed under standard conditions. 
Threepence per bushel has been allowed for the 
cost of crushing wholemeal. 

Wheat Consumption. Per Bird. 

Each bird consumed 1.97oz. wheat daily, 
being 47.511). wheat during the 12 months. The 
average price, including carriage of the wheat 
delivered at the station for the currency of 
the tests was 4s. 10 %d. per bushel, hence wheat 
cost 3s. 10Jd. per bird. 

It can be taken that each bird fed at the 
rate of the competition entries will consume 
approximately four-fifths of a bushel per year. 
If wheat is 5s. lOd. per bushel it will cost. 
4s. 8d. per year for wheat, per bird, and local 
costs can readily he calculated on this basis. 
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With mash costing 3s. 5£d. and wheat 3s. lOJd. 
the combined cost of mash and wheat was 
7s. 3fd., and an allowance of 6fd. is sufficient 
to cover the cost of charcoal, shell grit, and straw 
used per bird, giving a total of 7s. lOfd. after 
allowing for all feeding costs experienced com- 
mercially, with the exception of maintenance. 


Deductions included control fund, Id. per 
dozen; grading Id. to December, If d. January 
to March; commission fd. ; carriage fd. ; rejects 
id. to fd. per dozen. The deductions varied 
from 3fd. to 4fd. per dozen off wholesale price, 
according to quality. 


The total weight of feed per bird for the 12 
months, exclusive of green feed, was 91.5 lb. 
costing 7s. 3fd., which was approximately Id. 
per pound for poultry feed for the 1946-1947 
test. 


Egg Returns. 

The average net price received over the 12 
month period was Is. 6.35d. for all eggs lfoz. 
and over. Eggs under lfoz. returned Is. 3.35d. 
net, but the number obtained was neglible, as 
95.45 per cent of the eggs laid during April- 
May weighed lfoz. and over, and during June 
98.32 per cent weighed lfoz. and over. Thus 
the returns were on the basis of hen eggs and 
the average price has been arrived at on the 
basis of actual returns obtained. 


Month. Average Net Price. 


April 

8. 

1 

d. 

Hi- 

May 

1 

9 

.June 

1 

8i 

July 

1 

9 

August 

1 

Gi 

September 

1 

3j 

October 

1 

H 

November 

1 

3* 

December 

1 

3i 

January 

1 

6 

February 

1 

n 

March 

1 

9i 

Average 

= 1 

6*3b per dozen 


On a basis of 200.97 eggs per bird the returns 
averaged 25s. 7d. per bird, less 7s. lOfd. feed- 
ing expenses, leaving a margin of profit of 



i tfklp- /fa 7 Murhs Pa 

■ J.OQ- 97 — ■ 


Vi 


JZZdaxj: 
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PC mi P/lfrdu&tlow 
fbk { Mi oah — — — | 


^ | ^ y i ■ ■ jk ~ ll li R Jk 

Cddlrv 0(ctMjp »~ owuwsj fefruutvj 

Comparison of 1946-47 Competition results with a standard commercial poultry farm. 


The eggs laid by Competition birds were 
marketed separately, and after allowing for all 
deductions the monthly prices received were 
aa shown below. 


17s. 8fd. per bird. This figure was obtained 
from selected pullets only in single pens and 
represents a production cost of 5§d. per 
dozen; but on a well run commercial plant 
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maintaining a 12 dozen flock average the pro- 
duction costs would be 7|d. per dozen and the 
margin would only be as follows: — 

if. (1. 

12 dozen at Ls. G.35d. .. IS 4^ approx. 

Loss feeding expenses . . 7 

10 G margin of profit 


Tiiis comparison is also shown .on the accom- 
panying graph comparing monthly production 
of competition birds and that of a standard 
poultry plant. This clearly shows the impor- 
tance of flock averages and efficiency in difficult 
days of high feed prices. 

Points of Interest and General Comments. 

1. The winning bird, a Black Orpington 
owned by M. C. Wilson, laid 290 eggs — 289 
first grade and 1 egg just under 2oz. The 
total weight of eggs at 28oz. average per dozen 
was 42| lb., approximately 8 times the bird’s 
body weight. 

2. The lowest score in the Competition was 
a Black Oprington which laid 2 eggs, but 
remained alive for the currency of the test. 

2. Mortality was one of the lowest recorded 
for any test, only 6.6 per cent or 33 birds of 
the f)01 entered dying. Many breeders did not 
lose a bird, and of tin* 39 birds in the Home 
Project Section not one death occurred during 
the currency of the test. These results indicate 
that stamina has been considered as well as 
pedigree, and it is a point that is most important 
for the welfare of the industry. 

4. The winning White Leghorn team entered 
by II. J. Gwynne laid the record score of 
1,345 first grade eggs. One bird laid 116 eggs 
to 4th September and did not lay again, hence 
the other five birds averaged 245.8 eggs per 
bird. 

5. Results from the White Leghorn and Black 
Orpington sections were the best of any Para- 
field tests ever conducted; 50.84 per cent of 
the birds completing the test qualified for 
Standard Certificates, i.e., 200 first grade eggs 
for White Leghorns and 180 first grade eggs 
for Heavy Breeds. 

6. The percentage of certificates obtained by 
the whole of 1946-1947 competition entries 
was 46.7 per cent and was the highest for any 
test, in spite of the Sussex section being only 


12 per cent; 219 of the 468 birds which com- 
pleted the test, qualified for certificates. 

7. The winning Home Project bird laid a 
sequence of 65 eggs with score of 276, and the 
section average was 214.15 eggs per bird. 

8. The 1946-1947 Competition gave the / high- 
est number of first grade eggs and lowest 
number of second grade eggs ever recorded. 

The complete list of Standard Certificate 
winners is given following on : — 

Table A. — Summary of results of the last 
11 Competitions. 

Table B. — Comparative cost of production 
per dozen eggs. 

Table C. — List of certificate percentages cov- 
ering 1934-1947 period. 

A set of six additional tables is also given 
covering: — 

Table No. 1. — Summarv of results of various 
classes, 1946-1947.’ 

Table No. 2. — Percentages of first and second 
grade eggs. 

Table No. 3. — Comparative production under 
and over 200 eggs for last 11 Com- 
petitions. 

Table No. 4. — Comparative production of 
first grade eggs from various classes for 
certificate gradings. 

Table No. 5. — Average monthly production 
of 1946-1947 test. 

Table No. 6. — Average number of first and 
second grade eggs produced for 14 
Competitions. 

The Final Lists of Egg Scores which follow 
cover : — 

1. Winning scores 1946-1947 test to 31st 

March, 1947, with comparisons with other 
tests. 

2. Winning scores for Winter Test period 

from 1st April to 31st July, 122 days 
in all. Birds to lay well for Competi- 
tion should be in sound position at end 
of July, and certificates are awarded to 
leading entries at this stage. 

3. Complete list of all birds completing Com- 

petition, with scores of first and second 
grade eggs. 
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TABLE A.— SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE LAST ELEVEN COMPETITIONS. 


f Feeding Costs and 
Egg Returns. 

1936-37. 

19:17-38. 

1 938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1942-43. 

1943-44. 

1944-45. 

1945-40. 

1946-47. 


H. d. 

x. d. 

x. (1. 

h. d. 

s. d. 

*. d. 

x. d. 

h. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

6. (L 

Average cost of feeding 
per bird 

0 9 

7 0 

5 7 

4 9 

6 3 

0 9 

0 3 

5 5 

5 11 

0 9 

7 101 

Average net price of 
eggs — 

lioz. and over ... 

1 0-80 

1 2-66 - 

1 2 00 

1 MO 

1 2-39 

1 2-27 

1 007 

! — 




ISoz 

I 0 1117 

1 1 0-79 1 

0 11-93 ! 

0 JO-81 

1 1 014 ! 

1 0-08 

. l 4-10 



— 

— 

ijoz. and over ... 

Noth.- 

Marketing under S J 

L Egg Board commenced 1942-13 Test. 

; 1 7 09 

■ 1 7-94 

1 7-25 

1 0-35 

Over lioz. and 

under lj( oz 1 

Average return per 
bird ! 

17 7 

trading altered to hen, ljoz. and over. 

1m 8-0 17 10-3 17 6-4 ! 18 2 

IS 2 

21 11 

1 1 514 

24 0 

1 4-86 

23 0 

1 4-02 

25 0 

1 3-35 

1 

25 7 

Return over eost of I 
feeding J 

JO 1) 

113 ; 

12 3-5 

12 9 

11 11 

1 1 5 

15 8 

19 1 

17 7 

18 9 

17 81 

Average number of i 
eggs laid per bird j 

1 

198 

! 

i87-o ; 

1871 

197-2 

185-0 

188-7 

178-0 

179-3 

109-9 

! i 

190-0 

200-97 


Feeding oust for 11)40-47 tost includes 0 75 allowance for charcoal, shell grit, and straw. Egg returns have allowance of average reduction 
id. per dozen tor carriage and rejects as obtained commercial poultrymen (ap. Is. Old. per bird in test). 



Entries qualifying for Standard Certificates. 


TABLE B.-UONT OF FEED (OR PRODUCTION) 
PER DOZEN ECUS. 


Competition. 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 40 


Approximate 
Cost per Dozen. 
d. 

5*75 

4-41 

3-47 

4*84 


5-05 

4*33 

5-01 

5-10 


1946-47 5-66 

1946-47 cost of 5*66d. per dozen is on a basis of 200*97 
average production. On a basis of 12 dozen average the cost 
would be 7*875d. per dozen. 


TABLE C . — STANDARD CERTIFICATES. 


No. of Birds | No. of Birds Percentage 
Competition. | Completed Qualified Qualified 

! Tost. Standard Standard 

| Certificate. Certificate. 

I Per Cent. 

1934- 35 | 442 119 27-0 

1935- 36 427 115 27-0 

1936- 37 468 129 27*5 

1937- 38 365 ■ 99 27-1 

1938- 39 352 103 29*2 

1939- 40 420 168 39*5 

1940- 41 413 147 35*5 

1941- 42 392 131 33*4 

1942- 43 253 62 24*5 

1943- 44 389 112 28*8 

1944- 45 433 87 20*0 

1945- 46 4 15 145 34*9 

1946- 47 468 219* 46*7* 
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PERCENTAGE OF CERTIFICATES JGA1NED. 


1 No. of i No. of 

Class. Breed. Minis Birds {Percentage. 

j Completed, Gained , 

Contest.. ( brtifieate. 


1 

White Leghorn . 

240 

US 

40*17 

3 

Black Orpington 

135 

71 

. 52*50 

4 

Light Sussex . . . 

o- 

3 

12*00 

r> 

! Rhode island Red 
and Lnugshans , 

20 

10 

34*48 

0 

Any breed. Home 
Project Section 

30 

17 

43*50 



408 

210 

1 40*70 


Standard Certificate Winners. 

Section i. — W I5T Masii — White Leghorn*. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

Score. 


No. 


R. G. Siape, 


253 

Brookhaven Stud Poultry Farm, 

Wattle Flat 

8 

210 

Ashgrove Stud Poultry Farm. 

13 

227 

Mountain Road, Cockatoo Valley. 

Hi 

217 

Victoria 

21 

237 


23 

215 


24 

218 

F. A. Mundy & Son, 

25 

200 

Hi Angus Avenue, North Walkerville 

20 

217 


27 

240 


30 

208 


32 

270 

11. R. Klose, 

37 

235 

Bird wood 

38 

208 


30 

240 


42 

200 


40 

215 


47 

205 

T. Reece, 

54 

204 

23 Angas Avenue, North Walkerville 

55 

220 


50 

223 


57 

224 


58 

212 

E. 0. l)omey, 

01 

235 

10 Norman Avenue, Weathourne Park 

02 

243 


63 

221 


65 

223 


66 

222 


00 

244 


71 

202 

W. C. Grigg, 

75 

227 

Lavinia Street, Woodville North 

80 

214 


81 

233 

H. H. Gallagher, 

Royal Avenue, Pooraka 

82 

218 


Suction 1. — Wet Mash- 

-continued. 


( 'ompetitor. 

Bird 

No. 

Score. 

1). Iv. Magor, 

88 

200 

Winzor Road, Salisbury 

03 

213 

A. E. Cl is by & Son, 

04 

247 

4 Angas Avenue, North Walkerville 

00 

230 


07 

218 

Arthur Garbutt, 

103 

203 

Adelaide Road, Strathalbyn 

104 

240 


105 

231 

TJico. Klingncr, 
darm-stou n 

100 

212 

D. W. and A. Munt, 

112 

202 

N2 Mnoriiiaa Aicimc, 1’lympt.oi. 

J 13 

217 


117 

220 


R. E. Collett., 

110 

220 

Harvey Avenue, Plynipton 

120 

200 


123 

210 

H. J. Gwvnne, 

121 

253 

Daly Street, Gawler 

125 

251 


127 

257 


128 

235 


120 

233 

R. F. Bennett, 

131 

208 

Lira Lilia,” Cockatoo Valiev 

132 

224 


134 

208 


135 

220 

•1. C. Keedman, 

137 

255 

51 Gilbert Street, Gilberton 

130 

208 

Messrs. Sweeney Bros., 

144 

211 

55 Bundle Street, Arrarat, Victoria 

145 

240 


140 

218 

C. V. Latz, 

140 

203 

Gross Roads, Edwardstown 

150 

232 

A. S. Hutchinson, 

154 

210 

(bulls Road, Athelstone 

155 

232 

H. G. Hersev, 

100 

227 

Church Road, Magill 

103 

243 


104 

200 

R. A. An sell, 

108 

201 

West Terrace, Strathalbyn 

100 

218 

170 

217 


171 

223 

F. M. Robinson, 

173 

205 

Swectrn all’s Road, Edwardstown 

170 

202 

Scottsburn Stud Poultry Farm. 

178 

208 

Echunga 

182 

210 


183 

215 

G. J. Goddon, 

185 

211 

28 Albion Avenue, Glandore West 

180 

240 


187 

236 


180 

202 
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Section 1. — Wet Mash -continued. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

Score. 


No. 


G. P. Hicks, 

101 

233 

Box 120, Clare 

193 

257 


195 

232 

Charles R. Thomas, 

197 

234 

Glynde Road, East Payneham 

199 

200 

200 

205 


201 

241 

H. W. C. An berth), 

203 

245 

Maurice Road, Murray Bridge 

205 

240 

E. «T. V. Burman, 

208 

213 

Box 08, Pinna roo 



G. Wormald, 

215 

212 

Pooraka 



T. P. Sweeney, 

220 

247 

01 Randle Street, Ararat, Victoria 

223 

204 


225 

242 

H. ,1. Mills, 

228 

233 

108 Edward Street, Edwardstown 

229 

214 


230 

204 

Wilkinson Bros., 

233 

207 

Ben Nevis, via Ararat, Victoria 

234 

205 

235 

200 


230 

219 

C. J. C. Burton, 

238 

214 

14 Stockade Reserve, Northfield 

239 

230 


240 

250 



Section 1. — Wet Masii — continued. 


Competitor. Bird Score. 

No. 


11. VV. and R. D. Pearce, 

241 

216 

Lobethal 



R, G. Scudds, 

245 

244 

Border town 

240 

217 

A. P. Urlwin, 

Box 80, Balaklava 

249 

219 

J. \\\ T. Trenorden, 

250 

204 

44 Knightsbridge Road, 

251 

200 

Hazelwood Park 

252 

237 

E. T. J. Trenorden, 

57 Kyle Street, Glensido 

254 

211 

B. Tait, 

250 

217 

20 Government Road, Croydon 

257 

221 

258 

228 


Clm* 3.- Black Orpingtons. 


H. H. Gallagher, 

Royal Avenue, Pooraka 

259 

182 

1). K. Magor, 

205 

219 

Winzor Road, Salisbury 

206 

210 


208 

184 


270 

204 

A. E. Clisby & Son, 

273 

202 

4 Angas Avenue, North VValkerville 

274 

220 

275 

197 

A. Garbutt, 

278 

212 

Adelaide Road, Strathalbyn 

281 

221 

282 

249 

Theo. Klingner, 

286 

193 

Jamestown 

287 

221 

I). W. and A. M. Munt, 

289 

205 

82 Mooringa Avenue, Plympton 

292 

199 

R. E. Collett, 

297 

222 

Harvey Avenue, Plympton 

300 

222 

H. J. Gwynne, 

HaJy Street, Gawler 

301 

190 

R. F. Bennett, 

307 

242 

Pira Lilia, Cockatoo Valley 

308 

210 

310 

182 


312 

213 

J. C. Reedman, 

313 

200 

51 Gilbert Street, Gilberton 

315 

223 

317 

274 


318 

238 

J. G. Hamilton, 

320 

192 ~ 

119 Portrush Road, Glenside 

324 

m 


Winning bird of White Leghorn Section entered 
by F. A. Mundy & Son. This bird laid 276 
first grade eggs, the highest score since 1939. 
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Section 1. — Wet Mash — continued . 
Class 3 . — Black Orpingtons — continued. 


Competitor. Bird Score. 

No. 


F. M. Pearce, 325 250 

Box 2, Burra North 327 213 

328 261 

329 180 


M. C. Wilson, 332 289 

1 Jetty Road, Grange 333 204 

334 234 

335 246 



The Black Orpington which gained highest score 
in the competition with 289 first grade eggs, a 
record for the Parafield Competition. It was 
entered by Mr. M. C. Wilson. 


0. H. Lines, 

337 

234 

87 Seventh Avenue, St. Peters 

338 

204 


341 

235 

F. A. Langley, 

343 

209 

122 Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

344 

202 

346 

193 


347 

187 

R. C. Scudds, 

350 

218 

Bordertown 

354 

200 

H. J. Mills, 

355 

220 

108 Edwards Street, Edwardstown 

357 

201 

358 

182 


Section 1. — Wet Mash*- 

- continued. 


Class 3. - Black Orpingtons - 

—continued. 



Bird 


( 'ompetitor. 

No. 

Score. 

G. Wormald, 

361 

216 

Pooraka 

365 

223 

11. \V. ('. Au hurt in, 

368 

187 

Maurice Road, Murray Bridge 



Seottsburn Stud Poultry Farm, 

373 

246 

Echunga 

374 

206 


375 

201 

Nwcenev Bros., 

376 

259 

55 Bundle Street, Ararat, Victoria 

377 

183 


378 

208 

11. W. and R. |). Pearce, 

379 

226 

Lohetlial 

380 

248 

A. P. FrUvin, 

383 

187 

Box 80, Balaklava 



E. T. .1. Trenordeii, 

386 

229 

57 Kyle Street, Glenside 

387 

202 

A. J. Waugh. 

388 

225 

Helm Road, Kangaroo Flat, >' i(i Be* 

‘digo 389 

187 

Merv. Smith, 

391 

232 

37 Scott Street, Parkside 

393 

255 

Colin J. Kasther, 

395 

203 

3 Fairmont Street, PJaek Forest 

396 

231 

J. Moirow & Soil, 

400 

249 

82 Augusta Street, Glenclg 

401 

206 

* 

402 

266 

( ’lass 4. - Light Su . s 

• sex . 


B. H. Leonard, 

411 

197 

Bracknell, Tasmania 

412 

199 

Ben R. Hart, 

417 

184 

Braid la 
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The winning Light Sussex, entered by Mr. B. 
H. Leonard, laid 199 first grade eggs. 



SUPPLEMENT TO “JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE ” JULY, 1947.] 



The winning Langshan entry of Mr. C. H. Lines 
which laid 256 first grade eggs and secured 
highest score in Any Other Heavy Breed Section 
with the highest score since 1940. 


Section 1.— Wet Mash- continued. 

( 7r/.s-.s 5. -Rhode Island Reds and Langshans. 
Langshans. 

Competitor Bird Score. 

No. 


C. H. Lines, 434 242 

<S7 Seventh Avenue, St. Peters 435 249 

436 250 

Rhode Island Reds. 

Scott shurn Stud Poultry Farm, 445 1S4 

Echunga 

H. W. and R. P. Pearce, 449 1 80 

Lobethal 450 250 

Rex Kidman, 45,4 ISO 

“ Camgenvarra,’* Lower Light 

A. Perkins, 454 188 

5 East gate Street, Paseoe Vale South 

Eric P. Snow, 457 189 

18 Mount Barker Road, (den Osmond 

1). McKay, 400 245 

Hillcmft Poultry Farm, 

47 Landells Road, Paseoe Vale 


( \m» petit or. 


Robert Phelps 

Brian Mclnernoy 

Kevin Mclnernoy 

Barry Ty deman 

John Oliver 

Bryon Gave 

Allan Worrnald 

Ian Gordon 

Ron Cole 

Clarrio Henry 

I). K. Oawthorne 

Colin Hollow 

"Elaine Sehroeder 

Brian Hentschke 

G. P. O’Reilly 

Norman Barnett 

Katherine Robinson 


Section 2. — Wet Mash — Home Project Utility Workers. 
Class 0 . — Any Breed. 


School. 

Breed. 

Bird No. 

i No. of 

First Grade 
! Eggs. 

Urrbrae High 

White Leghorn 

463 

206 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

468 

201 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

471 

213 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

473 

202 





Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

474 

! 228 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

475 

214 

Pooraka 

Black Orpington 

480 

! 195 

West bourne Park 

Black Leghorn 

481 

235 

West bourne Park 

Black Leghorn 

486 

214 

West bourne Park 

Black Orpington 

487 

1 199 

Hanson 

Black Orpington 

490 

1 244 

Urrbrae High 

Black Orpington 

493 

1 240 

Middleton 

Black Orpington 

494 

| 183 

Brinkworth Area 

Black Orpington 

495 

I 276 

Woodville 

Black Orpington 

496 

! 182 

West bourne Park 

Rhode Island Red 

497 

1 193 

Hanson *. 

Rhode Island Red 

498 

* 183 

1 
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TABLE NO. 1. — SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES 1946-47. 







; 


Production 

Production 

Totu 1 




Per- 


Per- 

No. of 

First-Crade 

Second-grade 

b 

gg r * 



No. of 

centage 

No. of 

eeutuge 

Birds 

Eggs. 

Eggs. 

Produced. 

(lass. 

Breed. 

Birds 

of 

Birds 

of ! 

Com - 








En- 

dotal 

Died. 

Deaths ! 

pleted 

! 







tered. 

Entries. 


in 

Test. 

■ Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 






(.’lass. 1 


No. i age per 

No. 

age per 

No. 

age per 








Bird. 


Bird. 


Bird. 

1 

White Leghorn 

258 

51-50 

18 

6-98 

240 

45,921 191-34 

4,887 

20-36 

50,808 

211*70 

2 

No entries 



, — 

— 

- 

_ 

__ 





3 

1 Blank Orpingtons .... 

i 144 1 

28-74 

! 9 

6-25 

135 

23,454 ! 173-73 

2,112 

15-64 

25,566 

: 189-37 

4 

1 Light Sussex 

30 ; 

5-99 

5 

16-90 

25 

3,068 ! 122-83 

1,120 

44-80 

4.188 

167-63 

5 

Rhode Island Red ... . i 

24 

4-79 

1 

4*17 

23 

3,502 152-26 

402 

17-48 

3,904 

169-74 


Langshans 

6 

1-20 

— 

- 

6 

1,222 203-67 

13 

; 2-16 

I L235 

205-83 

6 

" White Leghorn (14) . 






| 





(Any ! 

s Blank Orpington (20) 

' L 39 

7*78 

-— 

— 

39 ; 

6,580 168-72 

1,772 

45-43 

8,352 

214-15 

breed) 

Rhode Island Red (3) 












l Light Sussex (2) .... 












Total all (‘lasses . . 

501 

100-00 

33 

6-59 

468 j 

83,747 178-95 

10.306 

22-02 

94,053 

! 200-97 



Winner of the Home Project Section, this Black 
Orpington entered by Brian Hentschke laid 276 
first grade eggs, a record score for this section. 


TABLE NO. 2. -P 

3RCENTAUEN OF FIRST 

AND 

SECOND ORADE 

ECUS FOR THREE PERIODS. 


Number 


Number 

1 

1 

Total 

of 

Per- 

of 

j Pit- 

Period. Eggs 

First 

centage 

Second 

i centage 

Laid. 

Crude 

First 

Crade 

1 Second 

! 

Eggs. 

Ciade. 

Eggs. 

; Crade. 

April- May . 14,393 

13,738 

95-45 

655 

4-55 

dune i 7,006 

6.888 

98-32 

1 IS 

1 -68 

.July -March 72,654 

63,121 

86-88 

9.533 

13-12 

94,053 

83,747 

89-01 

10.306 

10-96 

TABLE NO. 3. -CROUPS i 

>F ECO 

PRODUCTION 

FOR LAST 

ELEVEN 

COM. PE 

T1TIONS. 


Production 

Production 


200 TChrs 

201 

Egg* 


and Under. 

and Over. 

( ’om petition. 











No. of 

Per 

No. of 

, Per 


Birds. 

Cent. 

Birds. 

Cent. 

1936-37 

214 

45-73 

254 

54-27 

1937-38 

210 

57-53 

155 

42-47 

1938-39 

183 

’51-99 

169 

48-01 

1939-40 

195 

46-43 

225 

53-57 

1940-41 

220 

53-27 

193 

46-73 

1941-42 

219 

55-87 

173 

44-13 

1942-43 

156 

61-66 

97 

38-34 

1943-44 

240 

61-70 

149 

38-30 

1944-45 

299 

69-05 

134 

30-95 

1945-46 

208 

50-12 

207 

49-88 

1946-47 

279 

59-62 

189 

40-38 

In the 1946-47 competition, 

170 birds (36-32 

per cent) 


laid 201-250 eggs per bird; and 19 birds (4*06 per cent) 
laid 250 eggs and over per bird. 
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TABLE NO. 4.— GROUPS OF PRODUCTION IN THE SEPARATE CLASSES. 
First Grade Egos Only. 


Class. 

Breed. 

j 

No. of 
Birds 
Completed 
Test. 

Production 

180 Eggs and Under. 

Production 

181 to 200 Eggs. 

Production 

201 Eggs and Over. 

No. Birds. ! Per Cent. 

No. Birds. 

Per Cent. 

No. Birds. 

Per Cent. 

1 

i 

| White Leghorn 

240 

87 | 30-25 

35 

14-58 

118 

49-17 

3 

j Black Orpington 

135 

65 ! 48-15 

10 

11-85 

55 

40-74 

4 

j Light Sussex 

25 

22 : 88-00 

3 

12-00 

— 

— 

5 

! Rhode Island Red and Langshan 

29 

18 j 02-07 

5 

17-24 

5 

17-24 

0 

j Any breed. Home Project Section 

39 

20 j 51-28 

0 

18-49 

11 

i 

28-21 


Total 

408 

1 

2U 45-34 

05 

14-28 

! 189 

40*38 


TABLE NO. 5.— PARTICULARS OF EGGS LAID 
EACH MONTH. 


Number 

of 

Birds. 

Month. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

Laid 

Per 

Bird. 

Average 

Per- 

centage 

Eggs 

Laid 

Per 

Bird. 

Monthly 
Per- 
centage 
of the 
Total 
Pro- 
duction 
of Eggs. 

501 

1940— 
April 

0,757 

13-49 

44-97 

0-98 

500 

May 

7,037 

15-27 

49-20 

7-89 

499 

June 

7,021 

14-07 

40-90 

7-26 

499 ; 

July 

7,923 

15-88 

51-23 

8-19 

498 

August . . . 

9,820 

19-73 . 

63*05 

10-10 

490 

September 

10,490 

21-10 

70-53 

10-85 

489 

October . . 

10,442 

21-35 

08-87 

10-79 

488 

November. 

8,955 

18-35 

01-17 

9-25 

483 

December i 

8,157 

10-89 

53-19 

8-43 

481 

1947— j 
January . . 

7,880 

10-38 

52-84 

; 

8-14 

468 

February . . 

5,945 

12-70 

45-30 

0-14 

468 

March .... 

5,720 

12-22 

39-42 

5-91 


i 

i 

90,759 



, 


TABLE NO. 0. -AVERAGE NUMBER OF EGGS 
LAID PER BIRD. 


Number 

of 

Birds 

En- 

tered. 

Competition 

Year. 

N urn her 
of 

Birds 

Com- 

pleted 

Test. 

A verage 
Number 
First 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 

Number 

Second 

Grade 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Average 
Number 
of all 
Eggs 
Laid. 

243 

1933-34 .. 

225 

120-8 

37-3 

158-2 

485 

1934-35 .. 

442 

153-5 

38-0 

191-2 

455 

1935-30 .. 

427 

150-0 

29-2 

185-2 

501 

1930-37 .. 

408 

155*2 

42-8 

198-0 

401 

1937-38 .. 

! 365 

158-0 

29-0 

187-6 

403 

1938-39 .. 

352 

159-4 

27*6 

1 187-1 

459 

1939-40 .. 

420 

108-0 

29*1 

197-2 

440 

1940-41 .. 

413 

163-2 

22-3 

185-0 

433 

1941-42 . . . 

392 

103-3 

25-4 

188*7 

275 

1942-43 .. 

253 

149-7 

28*3 

178*0 

411 

1943-44 .. 

| 389 

j 156-9 

22-4 

179-3 

459 

1944-45 .. 

433 

143-4 

26*4 

109-9 

463 

1945-40 .. 

415 

1 161-25 | 

29*38 

190-63 

501 

1940-47 .. 

468 

178-95 1 

l 

22*02 

200-97 


LEADING SCORES AS AT 31st MARCH, 1947. 



! Placed. 

i 

i 

Bird No. 

Competitor. 

No. of 
First 
Grade 
Eggs. 

Comparisons Since 
Weighing of 

All Eggs, 1933-34. 


! 

■ 

White Leghorn. 



Singles 


32 

F. A. Mundy <fc Son 

270 

Highest since 1939 


Second f 

230 

H. J. Mills 

204 


| ' { 

223 

T. P. Sweeney 

264 


Trios 

| First 

127-129 

H. J. G wynne 

725 

Highest since 194^1 


1 Second 

238-240 

C. J. C. Burton 

700 


| Third 

61-63 

E. 0. Dornev 

699 


Teams 

i First 

124-129 

H. J. G wynne 

1,345 

Record 


| Second 

61-66 

E. 0. Dorney 

1,310 



Third 

37-42 

H. R. Klose 

1,276 
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LEADING SCORES AS AT 31st MARCH, 1947 continued. 







No. of 






First 

Comparisons Since 


Placed. 

Bird No. 

Competitor. 

Grade 

Weighing of 





Eggs. 

All Eggs, 1933-34. 




Black Orpington. 



Singles 

First 

332 

M. C. Wilson 

289 

Record 


Second 

317 

J. C. Reedman 

274 



Third 

402 

J . Morrow & Son 

266 


Trios 

First 

400-402 

J. Morrow & Son 

721 

Highest since 1935 


Second 

310-318 

J. C. Reedman 

654 



Third 

373-375 

Scottsbu rn Poultry Farm 



Teams 

First 

313-318 

J. C. Reedman 

1,230 



Second 

325-330 

F. M. Pearce 

1,174 



Third 

307-312 

R. F. Bennett 

1,159 





Ligiit Sussex. 



Singles 

First 

412 

B. H. Leonard (Tas.) 

199 



Second 

411 

B. H. Leonard (Tas.) 

197 



Third 

417 

B. R. Ilart 

184 


Trios 

First 

415-417 

B. R. Hart 

464 

— 


Second 

412-414 

B. H. Leonard 

443 



Third 

409-411 

B. H. Leonard 

385 ! 


Teams 

First 

409-414 

B. H. Leonard 

828 

— 


Second 

415 420 

B. R. Hart 

58 J 



! Third 

403 408 

F. A. Langley 

509 




Any 

Otiier Heavy Breed. 



Singles 

First 

I 436 

C. 11. Lines (Lang shall) 

| 256 

Highest since 1940 


Second 

435 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

249 



Third 

400 

D. McKay (Rhode Island Red) 

245 ' 


Trios 

First 

433-435 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

643 

Record 


Second 

430-438 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

579 ! 



Third 

451-453 

R. Kidman (Rhodo Island Red) 

520 1 


Teams 

First 

433-438 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

1 222 

Record 


Second 

439-444 

E. .1, Cawthorne (Rhode Island Red) . . . 

*845 




Home Project Utility Workers. 




1 First 

495 

Brian Hentschke (Black Orpington) .... 

276 i 

Record 


Second 

490 

1). K. Cawthorne ( Black Orpington) . . . 

244 



1 Third 

493 

Colin Hollow (Black Orpington) 

240 



FINAL WINTER COMPETITION AS AT 31st JULY, 1940. 


Placed. ' Bird No. 


Competitor. 


*S ingles 
Trios 

'Teams 

Mingles 

Trios 


\ \ WHITK LEGHORN. 

j First ! 101 H. G. Hersey 

j Second i 114 I). W. and A. M. Munt . 

J Third ! 32 F. A. Mundy & Son 

! First 1112-114 I). W. and A. M. Munt . 

j Second j 124-121) H. *J. G wvnne 

Third j 127-129 H. <J. Gwynne 

First j 124-129 11. Gwynne 

Second j 112-117 | 1). W. and A. M. Munt . 

i Third | 100-105 i H. G. Hersey 

Black Orpington. 

| First 380 i Pearce Bros 

Second 332 I M. C. Wilson 

Third f 342 C. H. Lines 

\ 377 Sweeney Bros 

First 400-402 J. Morrow & Sons 

Second 370-378 Sweeney Bros. (Victoria) 

Third 340-342 C. H. Linos 


No. of 
First Grady 


93 

92 

90 

200 

239 

230 

475 

407 

455 


90 

95 

94 

94 

209 

251 

238 
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FINAL WINTER COMPETITION AS AT 31st JULY, 1947.— continued. 



! 

! Placed. 

Bird No. 

j 

Competitor. 

No. of 
First Grade 
Egg«. 

Team'S 

1 

First 

Black 

271-276 

Orpington — continued. 

A. E. Clisby & Son 

464 


1 Second 

349-354 

R. G. Scud dm 

403 


Third 

277-282 

Arthur Garbutt 

380 


Singles 

Trios 

Teams 


i 



417 

Light Sussex. 

B. R. Hart 

Third 

425 

406 

F. V. A Ivey 

F. A. Langley 


409-411 

B. H. Leonard 

Second 

424-426 

F. V. Alvey 

Third 

412-414 

409-414 

B. H. Leonard 

First 

B. H. i Leonard 

Second 

403-408 

i F. A. Langley 

Third 

415-420 | 

B. R. Hart 


75 

75 

74 

168 

165 

162 

330 

263 

190 


Singles 


Trios 


Teams 


Any Other Heavy Breed. 


First . 
j Second 
i Third 

| First . 

Second 
i Third 
! First . 


{ 


445 

Scottstmrn Stud (Rhode Island Red) 

87 

436 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

85 

435 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

81 

457 

E. F. Snow (Rhode Island Red) 

81 

445-447 

Scottsburn Stud (Rhode Island Red) 

217 

433-435 

0. H. Lines (Langshan) 

212 

436-438 

C. H. Lines (Limgshan) 

191 

433-438 1 

C. H. Lines (Langshan) 

403 


Home Project Utility Workers. 


First 

Second 

486 

498 

R. Cole (Black Orpington) 

K. Robinson (Rhode Island Red) 


490 

D. K. Cawthorne (Black Orpington) 

Third | 

496 

G. P. O’Reilly (Black Orpington) 



Final Scores. 




Section 

1. — Wet Mash — continued. 


Section 1. — Wet Mash.- 

— Class 1. 

, — White Leghorn. 

Class 1.— 

~ White Leghorn- 

-continued. 



bird 

First Second 




bird 

First, 

Second 



Competitor. 

No. 

Grade Grade 

Trio. 

Team. 

Competitor. 

No. 

Grade 

Grade 

Trio. 

'ream. 



FggB. 1 

Fggs. 





Eggs. 

Eggs. 



R. G. Slape, 

1 

15S 

55 



H. R. Klose, 

37 

235 

6 



brookhuvon Stud 

2 

1H2 

92 



bird wood 

38 

208 

12 



Poultry Farm, 

3 

196 

1 

536 



39 

240 

2 

683 


Wattle Flat 

4 

168 

17 




40 

187 

1 




r> 

253 

— . 




41 

197 

57 




« 

died 


421 

957 


42 

209 

— 

593 

1 ,276 


7 

174 

74 




43 

193 

1 




8 

219 

3 




44 

156 

J 




9 

died 


393 



45 

1 53 

1 

502 



It) 

184 

1 




46 

215 

16 




n 

197 

5 




47 

205 

37 




12 

no 

122 

491 

884 


48 

142 

2 

562 

1,064 

Ashgrove Stud Poultry 

13 

227 

— 



T. Reece, 

49 

178 

11 



Farm, 

14 

1 63 80 



23 Angus Avenue, 

50 

161 

49 



Mountain Hoad, 

15 

152 

30 

542 


North Walkervllle 

51 

173 

98 

512 


Cockatoo Valley 

10 

217 

• — • 




52 

133 

32 




17 

102 

40 




53 

170 

41 




IS 

150 

— 

469 

1,011 


54 

204 

1 

507 

1,019 


19 

198 

3 




55 

220 





20 

151 

55 




56 

223 

2 




21 

237 

2 

586 



57 

224 

2 

667 



22 

died 





58 

212 

38 




23 

215 

4 




59 

141 

82 




24 

218 

— 

433 

1,019 


60 

154 

8 

507 

1,174 

F. A. Mundy A Son, 

25 

209 

3 



E. (). Dorney, 

61 

235 

2 



16 Angaa Avenue, 

26 

217 

9 



16 Norseman Avenue, 

62 

243 

43 



North Walkervllle 

27 

246 

I 

672 


Westbourne Park 

63 

221 


699 



2* 

170 

2 




64 

166 

1 




29 

, 76 

— 




65 

228 

7 




30 

208 

1 

454 

1,126 


66 

222 


611 

1,310 


31 

72 

3 




67 

died 




32 

276 

4 




68 

171 

2 




33 

died 


346 * 



69 

244 

3 

415 



34 

169 

27 




70 

H9 

1 




35 

116 

— 




71 

202 

1 




36 

164 

— 

449 

797 


72 

195 

2 

546 

961 


i6 



SUPPLEMENT TO “JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE” JULY , 

Section 1. — Wet Mash — continued. 

Cla ss 1 . — White Leghorn — conti n ued. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Second 
Grade Grade 
Eggs. Eggs. 

Trio. 

Team. 

W. C. Grigs,' 

78 

1 3D 

5 



Lavlnia Street, 

74 

163 

4 



Woodville North 

75 

227 

1 

520 



70 

174 

82 




77 

125 

74 




78 

147 

l 

446 

075 


7ft 

1 55 

20 




80 

214 

10 




81 

233 


602 


H. H. Gallagher, 

82 

218 

ft 



Royal Avenue, 

82 

died 




Pooraka 

84 

172 

— 

300 



85 

72 

4 




80 

died 





87 

100 

1 

262 

652 

1). K. Magor, 

88 

200 

— 



Winzor Road, 

80 

174 

■ — 



Salisbury 

00 

173 

1 

556 



01 

155 





02 

188 

3 




02 

213 

— 

550 

1,112 

A. E. dishy A Son, 

04 

247 





4 Angas Avenue, 

95 

50 

1 



North Walkerville 

06 

230 

3 

527 



07 

218 

3 




08 

174 

81 




00 

157 

22 

540 

1 ,070 

Arthur Gnrhutt. 

100 

123 

3 



Adelaide Road, 

101 

142 

05 



Strut halhyu 

102 

173 

50 

438 



108 

203 

6 




104 

240 

3 




105 

231 

1 

674 

1,1 12 

Theo. Klingner, 

10(5 

212 

31 



Jamestown 

107 

138 

101 




108 

102 

10 

542 



100 

188 

8 




110 

158 

42 




111 

1 00 


545 

1 ,087 

1). W. and A. Munt, 

112 

262 

6 



S2 Mooringa Avenue 

112 

217 




Plympton 

1 14 

188 

100 

667 



115 

188 

1 




lift 

104 

74 




117 

220 

1 

602 

1 ,200 

It. K. ( ‘ollett, 

118 

died 




Harvey Avenue, 

110 

22(5 

7 



Plympton 

120 

206 

1 

432 



121 

108 

1 




122 

died 





128 

21 ft 

15 

414 

840 

H. J. Gwynne, 

124 

253 

4 



Daly Street, Gawler 

125 

251 

3 




126 

1 Iff 

— 

020 



127 

257 

2 




128 

235 





120 

233 

4 

725 

1,345 

R. S. Ronnett, 

120 

173 

13 



“ Pira Lilia,” 

121 

208 

26 



Cockatoo Valley 

182 

224 

1 

005 



188 

182 

1 




134 

208 





135 

220 

6 

610 

1,215 

J. C. Reedman, 

130 

101 




51 Gilbert St reet, 

137 

255 

13 



Gilberton 

138 

103 

2 

600 



130 

208 

10 




140 

151 

ft 




141 

died 


350 

008 

Messrs. Sweeney Bros., 

142 

100 




* 

55 Rundle Street, 

143 

160 

3 



Ararat, Victoria 

144 

211 

11 

570 



146 

246 

ft 




140 

218 

12 




147 

101 

21 

055 

1,225 


J947.] 

Section 1. — Wet Mash -—continued. 


("lass ]. — White Leghorn — continued. 



Bird 

First Second 



Competitor. 

No. 

Grade Grade 

Trio. 

Team. 



Ffigs. Eggs. 



C. V. Latz, 

148 


died 



Cross Roads, 

140 

203 

1 



Edwardstown 

150 

232 

1 

435 



151 

186 

— 




152 


died 




1 53 

170 


365 

800 

W. S. Hutchinson, 

154 

210 

25 



Coulls Road, 

155 

232 

0 



Athelstone 

150 

108 

37 

550 



157 

06 

87 




158 

150 

85 




150 

180 

53 

438 

ft 88 

H. G. llersev, 

160 

m j>7 

8 



Church Road, Magiil 

161 

185 

15 




102 

00 

04 

508 



103 

243 

0 




104 

200 

3 




1 05 

154 


000 

1,114 

R. A. Anscll, 

106 

120 

40 



West Tctrace, 

107 

128 

3 



Strathalbyn 

108 

201 

— 

458 



169 

218 

1 




170 

217 

— 




171 

223 

23 

058 

1,11ft 

F. M. Robinson, 

172 

107 

1 



Sweetman’s Road, 

173 

205 

15 



Edwardstown 

174 

154 

43 

556 



175 

104 

31 




170 

202 

45 




177 

140 

05 

506 

1,062 

Seoltsburn Stud 

178 

208 




Poultry Farm. 

170 

137 

80 



Eehunga 

180 

1 05 

1 

540 



181 

157 

17 




182 

210 

0 




183 

215 

I 

582 

U22 

G. J. Godden, 

184 


died 



28 Albion A\ rime, 

185 

211 

1 



(Bandore West 

1 80 

240 

7 

457 



187 

230 

1 




188 


died 




180 

202 


438 

SO 5 

G. P. Hieks, 

100 

141 

1 14 



Box 1 20, Clare 

101 

233 

3 




102 

174 

00 

548 



1 03 

257 





104 

145 

1 . 




105 

232 

ft 

034 

1,182 

Charles R. Thomas, 

100 

101 

80 



Glynde Road, 

107 

234 

1 1 



East Payneliain 

108 

170 

87 

604 



1 00 

206 

1 




200 

205 





201 

241 

21 

652 

1,250 

H. W. C. Aubertin, 

202 

1 05 

57 



Maurice Hoad, 

203 

245 




Murray Bridge 

204 

104 


004 



205 

240 

ft 




206 


died 




207 

187 

72 

427 

1,031 

E. J. C. Burnuin, 

208 

213 

15 



Box 08, Pinnaroo 

200 

142 

1 




210 

100 


554 



2 1 1 

108 





212 

1 00 

1 




213 

142 

103 

500 

1 ,003 

G. Wormald, 

214 

131 

04 



Pooraka 

215 

212 

o 




210 

158 

4 * 

601 



217 

111 

04 




218 

103 

35 




210 

40 

1 38 

350 

851 

T. P. Sweeney, 

220 

247 

35 



01 Rundle Street, 

221 

178 

75 



Ararat, Victoria 

222 

173 

112 

508 



223 

264 

1 




224 

150 

100 




225 

242 

13 

062 

1 ,200 


17 



SUPPLEMENT TO " JOURNAL OP AGRICULTURE ? JULY , 1947.] 


Section 1. — Wet Mash — continued. 


Class 1 . — White Leghorn — continued. 



Bird 

First 

Second 



Competitor. 

No. 

Grade 

Grade 

Trio. 

Team. 


Eggs. 

Eggs. 



H. J. Mill*, 

226 

158 

34 



108 Edward Street, 

227 

147 

— 



Edwardstown 

228 

233 

1 

538 



229 

214 

— 




230 

264 

1 




231 

died 

478 

1,01 6 

Wilkinson Bros., 

232 

106 

175 



Ben Nevis, 

233 

207 

34 



via Ararat, Victoria 

234 

205 

6 

518 



235 

206 

27 




236 

219 

43 




237 

198 

— 

623 

1,141 

€. J. C. Burton, 

238 

214 • 

15 



14 Stockade Reserve, 

239 

236 

J 



Northfleld 

240 

250 

8 

700 


H. W. and R. D. Pearce, 

241 

216 

— 



Lobethal 

242 

187 

48 




243 

131 

10 

534 


R. G. Scudds, 

244 

153 

22 



Bordertown 

245 

244 

1 




246 

217 

26 

614 


A. P. Urlwin, 

247 

180 

! 



Box 80, Balaklava 

248 

died 



249 

219 

— 

399 


J. W. T. Trenorden, 

250 

204 

— 



44 JCnightsbridge 

251 

206 

2 



Road, Hazelwood Park 

252 

237 

3 

647 


E. T. J. Trenorden, 

253 

died 

2 


67 Kyle Street, 

254 

211 

— 



Glenside 

255 

171 

— 

38 


B. Tait, 

256 

217 

7 



26 Government Road, 

257 

22 k 

1 



Croydon 

258 

228 

7 

660 



Class 3. — Black Orpingtons (144 Birds Competing). 


H. H. Gallagher, 

Royal Avenue, 
Pooraka 

259 

260 
261 
202 

263 

264 

182 8 

died 
died 

163 2 

32 

171 J 

182 

366 

548 

D. K. Magor, 

Winzor Road, 
Salisbury 

265 

266 

267 

268 
209 
270 

-19 11 

210 2 

73 62 

184 94 

died 

204 — 

502 

388 

890 

A. E. Clisby <fe Son, 

271 

■ ied 



4 Anga* Avenue, 

272 

1 3 

•10 



North WaikervIUe 

273 


1 

415 



274 

i ■ 

— 




275 

l ‘>7 

20 




• 276 

172 

27 

595 

1,010 

Arthur Garbutt, 

277 

144 

10 



Adelaide Road, 

278 

212 

3 



Strathalbyn 

279 

147 

17 

503 



280 

116 

3 




281 

22 1 

1 




282 

249 

1 

586 

1,089 

Theo. Klingner, 

283 

322 

6 



Jamestown 

284 

7 

8 




285 

146 

1 

275 



286 

193 

34 




287 

221 

16 




288 

149 

47 

563 

838 

D. W. and A. M. Munt, 280 

205 

1 



82 Moor Inga Avenue, 200 

77 

- — 



Plympton 

201 

166 

2 

448 



202 

100 

7 




203 

107 

16 




294 

131 

— 

437 

885 


Section 1.— Wet Mash — continued . 


Class 3 . — Black Orpington — continued. 


• Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First 

Grade 

Eggs. 

Second 

Grade 

Eggs. 

Trio. 

Team. 

R. E. Collett, 

295 

129 

7 



Harvey Avenue, 

296 

147 

77 



Plympton 

297 

222 

20 

498 



298 

39 

27 




209 

65 

— 




800 

222 

— 

326 

824 

U. J. G wynne, 

301 

190 

0 



1 >aly Street, Gawler 

302 

3 79 

33 




303 

141 

3 

510 



304 

151 

4 




305 

152 

10 




306 

122 

— 

425 

035 

R. i\ Bennett, 

307 

242 





Pira Ulla, 

308 

210 

2 



Cockatoo Valley 

309 

154 

17 

606 



310 

182 

66 




311 

149 

41 




312 

213 

4 

544 

1,150 

,). (\ Reedman, 

313 

200 

11 



51 Gilbert Street, 

314 

153 

30 



Gilbcrton 

315 

223 

U) 

576 



316 

142 

2 




317 

274 

5 




318 

238 


654 

1,230 

J. G. Hamilton, 

319 

85 

1 



1 19 Portrush Road, 

320 

102 

18 



Glenside 

321 

157 

54 

434 



322 

147 

0 




323 

143 

1 




324 

225 

— 

515 

040 

F. M. Pearce, 

325 

250 

4 



Box 2, Burra North 

326 

86 

8 




327 

213 

55 

540 



328 

261 

1 




329 

180 





330 

174 

32 

615 

1,164 

M. (’. Wilson, 

331 

2 




' 1 Jetty Road, Grange 

332 

280 

1 




333 

204 

I 

495 



334 

234 

1 




335 

246 

1 




336 

died 

480 

975 

(’. H. Lines, 

837 

234 

r> 



87 Seventh Avenue, 

338 

204 

5 



St. Peters 

339 

127 

1 

565 



340 

170 

5 




341 

235 

2 




342 

166 

10 

571 

1,136 

F. A. Langley, 

343 

2U9 

1 



122 Torrens Road, 

344 

202 




Kilkenny 

345 

123 

— 

534 



346 

193 

— 




347 

187 

35 




348 

162 

3 

542 

1,076 

R. C. Scudds, 

849 

89 

24 



Bordertown 

350 

218 

11 




351 

177 

26 

484 



352 

127 

22 




353 

134 

44 




354 

200 

— 

461 

945 

11. J. Mills, 

355 

220 




108 Edwards Street, 

366 

died 



Edwardstown 

357 

201 

45 

421 



358 

182 

6 




850 

68 

5 




360 

178 

56 

428 

844 

G. Wonnald, 

361 

216 

46 



Pooraka 

362 

111 

113 




363 

80 

50 

407 



364 

48 

144 




365 

228 

— 




366 

111 

4 

382 

789 


18 



SUPPLEMENT TO “JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE ” JULY, 1947.] 


Section I. — Wet Mash— continued. 
Class 3 . — Black Orpington — continued. 


Bird First. Second 

Competitor. No. Grade Grade Trio. Team. 

Eggs. Eggs. 


11. W. C. Auhertm, 
Maurice ltoad, 

Murray Bridge 

307 

368 

300 

370 

371 

372 

died 

187 24 

170 2 

08 143 

died 

115 44 

303 

183 540 

Seottsburn Stud 

373 

240 

3 


Poultry Farm, 

374 

200 

8 


Echunga 

375 

201 

o 

053 

Swccnrv Bros., 

370 

250 

6 


55 Bundle Street, 

377 

183 

2 


A rand, Victoria 

378 

208 

-- 

050 

H. W. and B. D. Pearce, 

, 370 

220 

1 


Lnhet lull 

380 

248 

5 



381 

1 05 

1 

030 

A. P. Urlwin, 

382 

50 

3 


Box so, Balaklava 

383 

187 

13 



384 

died 

237 

E. T. Trenordcn, 

385 

1 50 

17 


57 Kyle Street, 

380 

220 

1 


Glcnside 

387 

202 

— 

500 

A. J. Waugh, 

388 

225 

18 


Helm Bond, 

380 

Th7 

2 


Kangaroo Flat, via 

300 

170 

1 

501 

Bendigo, Victoria 





Merv. Smith, 

301 

232 

8 


;J7 Scott Street, 

302 

III 

03 


Parkside 

303 

255 

8 

508 

Colin J. Ensther, 

304 

142 

40 


11 Fairmont Street, 

305 

203 

7 


Black Forest 

300 

231 

i 

570 

Wilkinson Bros., 

307 

88 

3 


Ben Nevis, via 

308 

140 

3 


Ararat, Victoria 

300 

1 30 

— 

373 

J. Morrow A Son, 

400 

240 



82 Augusta Street, 

401 

200 

18 


Olenelg 

402 

200 

3 

721 


('lass 4 . — Light Sussex (30 Birds (Umpeting). 


F. A. Bangley, 

122 Torrens Boad, 
Kilkenny 

403 

404 

405 
400 

407 

408 

died 

150 — 

85 40 

1 70 80 

104 05 

died 

235 

274 

509 

B. H. Leonard, 

400 

05 

131 



Bracknell, Tasmania 

410 

03 

04 




411 

107 

20 

385 



412 

100 

2 




413 

130 

35 




414 

114 

70 

443 

828 

Ben K. Hart, 

415 

100 

05 



Uraidla 

416 

174 

1 




417 

184 

20 

404 



418 

00 

58 




410 

died 




420 

27 

00 

117 

581 


S K( tion 1 . — W kt Mash- -continued, 
('lass 4 . — Light Sussex — continued. 


*■ j^wnpetitor. 

- ^ . 

Bird 

No. 

First 

tirade 

Eggs. 

Second 

Grade 

Eggs. 

Trio. 

Team. 

H. W. and B. 1). Ptaree. 421 

141 

14 



Lohothal 

422 

58 

I 




423 

died 

1 90 


F. V. Alvev, 

424 

178 




Rowlands Boad, 

425 

1 53 

85 



Magi 11 

420 

51 

7 

382 


Bex Kidman, 

427 

102 

3 



“ Camherwarra,” 

428 

80 

68 



Lower Light 

420 

121 

41 

303 


Wilkinson Bros., 

430 

84 

80 



Ben Nevis, 

431 

122 

1 1 



via Ararat, Victoria 432 

died 

200 


Class ~). — 

Rhode Island Reds and Langshan. 



(30 Birds compel' ng). 




Langshans. 




('. 11. Lines, 

433 

1 52 




87 Seventh Avenue 

434 

242 

— 



St. Peters 

435 

240 

8 

043 



430 

250 

3 




437 

1 05 

— 




438 

158 

L 

570 

1,222 


Rhode Island Reds. 


K. .1. t’awthorne, 

430 

145 

1 


Hanson 

441) 

157 

2 



441 

J 05 

1 

407 


142 

175 




443 

138 

1 



444 

05 

10 

378 

Seottslmrn Stud 

445 

184 

50 


Poultry Farm. 

4 40 

03 

185 


Echunga 

447 

90 

78 

373 

H. W. and B. 1). lVaree, 

, 448 


died 


Lohethal 

HO 

ISO 

- 



450 

239 

— 

425 

Bex Kidman, 

45 1 

100 

_ 


“ ( 'aniger warm,” 

452 

165 

4 


Lower Light 

4 53 

180 

— 

520 

A. Perkins, 

454 

188 



5 Eastgate Street, 

455 

171 

3 


Paseoo Vale South 

450 

102 

1 

401 

Erie F. Snow, 

457 

180 

__ 


18 Mount Barker 

45 s 

r,o 

24 


Boad, Glen Osmond 

450 

i:n 

1 

372 

1). McKay, 

400 

245 

6 


Hillcrott Poultry 

401 

118 

5 


Farm, 47 Landells 
Boad, Pascoe Vale, 
Victoria 

402 

143 

21 

506 


19 



SUPPLEMENT TO JOURNAL OP AGRICULTURE," JULY, 1947 .] 

Suction XI.— Wet Mash— -Home Project Utility Workers. 


Class 6 . — Any Breed (39 Birds Competing). 

FINAL SCORES— 1st APRIL, 1940 TO 31st MARCH, 1947. 


Competitor. 

■ • tr 

. . *'’*■ 

• •• School. 

. 

Breed. 

Bird No. 

No. of 
First Grade 
Eggs. 



White leghorn 

403 

* 

206 


Urrbrae High 

White Leghorn 

404 

190 

Colin Wormald 

Pooraka 

Whitt' Leghorn 

465 

34 

Kevin Wormald 

Pooraka 

White Leghorn 

460 

106 

Allan Wormald 

Pooraka 

White Leghorn 

467 

90 

Brian Mclnerney 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

468 

201 

Mary Molnemey 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

469 

30 

John Mclnerney 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

470 

183 

Kevin Mclnerney 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

471 

213 

John Cranwell 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

472 

127 

Barry Tydeman 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

473 

202 

John Oliver 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

474 

228 

Bryon Cave 

Glenelg 

White Leghorn 

475 

214 

Joan Machell 

Plympton 

White Leghorn 

476 

ir*o 

Dave Wormald 

Pooraka 

Black Orpington 

477 

110 

Colin Wormald 

Pooraka 

Black Orpington 

478 

168 

Kevin Wormald 

Pooraka 

Black Orpington 

479 

161 

Allan Wormald i 

Pooraka 

Black Orpington 

480 

195 

Tan Gordon 1 

Westboume Paik 

Black Orpington 

481 

236 

Don Jamieson | 

Westbourne Park 

Black Orpington 

482 

138 

David Cain 

West bourne Park 

Black Orpington 

483 

171 

Beth Cain 

Westbourne Park 

Black Orpington 

484 

120 

Richard Osborne 

WeRtbourne Park 

Black Orpington 

485 

151 

Ron Cole 

Westbourne Park 

Black Orpington 

486 

214 

Clarrie Henry 

Westbourne Park 

Black Orpington 

487 

199 

Monty Brown 

Glenelg 

Black Orpington 

488 

134 

Richard Robinson 

Hanson 

Black Orpington 

489 

174 

D. K. Cawthorne 

Hanson 1 

Black Orpington 

490 

244 

J. A. Cawthorne 

Hanson 

Black Orpington 

491 

140 

D. C. Cawthorne 

Urrbrae High 

Black Orpington 

492 

140 

Colin Hollow 

Urrbrae High 

Black Orpington 

493 

240 

Elaine Sohroeder 

Middleton 

Black Orpington 

494 

183 

Brian Hentsohke 

Brink worth Area 

Black Orpington 

495 

276 

G. P. O’Reilly 

Woodville 

Black Orpington 

496 

182 

Norman Barnett 

Westbourne Park 

Rhode Island Red 

497 

193 

Katherine Robinson 

Hanson 

Rhode Island Red 

498 

183 

Edward Heinicke 

Brinkworth Area 

Rhode Island Red 

499 

160 

Brian France 

Brinkworth Area 

Light Sussex 

500 

142 

Eric Dixon 

Woodville 

Light Sussex 

501 

147 



The feftdtaf WklU Leghorn taam of Mr. H. J. Gwynnc which attain'd 
the record 1346 first grade e||i. 


«• «■ STEVENSON. SonrniMM Atik&I/f 



August h 1947.] 


[The Ac^icultura^:)<!S^^tte. 
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DEVELOP your PROPERTY 


with the help of the “ Wales 99 

Years of shortage of manpower and materials have left their 
mark upon many properties. Many men on the land will 
now be anxious to make improvements which had to be 
postponed during the war. 

' * '* > 1 1 ■ 'lil 

In planning for future production, the first step is tb see, thait 
your finances are well looked after. 

The Bank of New South Wales invites enquiries from pr imar y 
producers who have sound projects for the developpaent of 
their properties. Each proposal will be considered on fts iherits. 

Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

/ ' i ■ i 
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Editorial— 

A Vigorous Export Drive. 


A VIGOROUS drive to maintain and expand 
export markets for primary products is urgent 
and vitally essential to our continued prosperity. 

Australia’s exports of primary products 
in 1945-46— mainly wheat, wool, dairy pro- 
ducts, meat, fruit and eggs — were worth 
£( A) 130,000,000, or 60 per cent, of the 
total value of our export trade. 

The fact that we have selling contracts 
with the United Kingdom for most of our 
export surpluses for the next eighteen 
months or so does not assure the future. 
With her war-drained financial resources, 
and the probability of a gradually decreasing 
population, the "United Kingdom may be 
able to provide, in the near future, only a 
dwindling market for our primary products 
— a market which it is likely we will have to 
share with other countries. 

In looking elsewhere to expand our 
markets we must be prepared to meet with 
intensive competition from other exporting 
countries. We shall meet similar com- 
petition, too, in a bid for continued markets 
in the United Kingdom when our present 
contracts expire. 


At present there is a scarcity of consumer 
goods throughout the world. That makes 
selling easy. It also makes sellers careless 
in maintaining quality standards, careless in 
the packaging of export goods and careless 
in the matter of publicising or advertising 
Australia’s products overseas in markets 
which seem already assured. 

it is essential, however, that we keep our 
export goods constantly under the notice of 
overseas buyers; not only must we impress 
importers and retailers, but we must also 
capture the imagination of the individual 
purchaser to an extent that Australia’s trade 
mark on export goods means the same thing 
to him as quality and good value for his 
money. 

These points were emphasised recently by 
the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. II. 
Graham, M.L.A.), who said it was surpris- 
ing that, whereas the retail trade had found 
it constantly necessary to advertise in order 
to maintain turnover, and had proved the 
selling power of effective window-dressing, 
packaging and “get-up,” a similar policy had 
not been followed generally by Australian 
exporters to capture the tastes of the buying 
public overseas. It was vitally important to 
realise those shortcomings and rectify them 
immediately, otherwise we had a slender 
chance of competing with countries which 
showed more imagination and initiative. 
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We could with advantage, said Mr, 
Graham, follow the example of those coun- 
tries which staged exhibits in overseas 
centres. Films, also, should be used to high- 
light our production and manufacturing 
methods, and we should cultivate a better 
public relationship with the overseas press. 


All this was a job to be commenced right 
now. However, sight must not be lost of 
the fact that no matter how effective were 
overseas publicity and advertising, a perman- 
ent and prosperous export trade depended 
on quality, attractive “get-up” and continuity 
of supply. 


Soils for Departmental Examination. 

Directions for Taking Samples. 


Many requests for chemical reports on soils are 
received by the Department of Agriculture an- 
nually, but the value of the examination is fre- 
quently prejudiced by the sender’s failure to recog- 
nise the points to be observed in the submission 
of a sample. 

The following directions are given for the guid- 
ance of those seeking information in this connec- 
tion : 

Sampling should be carried out within an area 
of approximately uniform soil. Irregularities 
such as mounds and depressions, former tree sites, 
burnt stumps or spots where timber or rubbisli 
have been burnt, or local spots of impaired drain- 
age should be avoided. If more than one soil type 
occurs within a prospective cultivation or pasture 
area, each soil type should be sampled separately. 

A hole to a depth of a foot should be dug with 
a spade, one side trimmed up to present a straight 
vertical face and any changes in the soil section 
noted. A slice about I inch thick can be shaved 
off the straight face down to the level of any 
obvious change in colour or texture. A clay sub- 
soil, for example, at 8 inches depth, should not be 
included with the surface 8 inches of loam, the 
slice extending in this case only to a depth of 


8 inches. If the soil is deep and no change is 
noted, a slice down to about io inches can be 
taken. 

Several slices of similar size may be taken 
at different spots within the same soil type, well 
mixed, after breaking up, by rolling backwards 
and forwards on a large bag, and a half pound 
selected for despatch. If the sample is wet it 
should be spread to dry before placing in it a 
container. 

Samples collected may be forwarded in tins, 
boxes or cloth bags, and should be addressed to 
the Chief Chemist, Department of Agriculture, 
Farrer-place, Sydney. The parcel should be 
marked “Soil Sample” and the name and address 
of the sender should be clearly written on it. 
A covering letter should also be sent to the Chief 
Chi mist, containing the following particulars: 

(1) Area of which the sample is typical. 

(2) Nature of the subsoil — clay, rock, gravel, 
etc. 

(3) Situation of the land and whether well 
drained or not. 

(4) Crops to be grown. 

(5) Cropping history (if any) and fertiliser 
treatment. 


Agricultural Societies > Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. # 


1947* 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 5, 6 

Albury Sheep Show and Fair 

(A. G. Young) August 5. 6, 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 12, 13 

Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 19, 20 

Parkes (S. L. Seaborn) August 25, 26, 27 

Young (Thos. A. Tester) September 2, 3 

Wagga (G. Dewey) September 2, 3, 4 

Forbes. Show and Sports Day 

(E. R. Woods) September 6 

Corowa (W. T. Fasdqwn) ... September T2, 13 
Leeton (L. C. Tweedie) .... September 23, 24 
Walhundrie (C. Leischke) October 1 
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Hay (G. Johnston) October 3, 4 

Albury Annual Spring Show 

(A. G. Young) October 7, 8, 9 

Kyogle October 8, 9 

Lismore National October 14, 15, 16 

Alstonville October 22, 23 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .. .. October 24, 25 

Murwillumbah October 29, 30 

Mullumbimby November 5, 6 

Banealow November 12, 13 

Nimbin November 19, 20 

1948 . 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February, 26, 27, 28 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE RURAL WORLD 


DISCUSSED AT THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU STATE CONFERENCE. 


THE Twenty-fourth Annual State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau was held at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College from 15th to 18th July. The theme of this year’s 
conference was “The Rural World is Changing Too” and -the programme was designed 
to awaken producers to the influences of the changes on the primary industries and on 
the lives of rural people. It aimed at doing this by means of addresses, demonstrations, 
debates, discussions, and film screenings — and the delegates who attended gained much 
useful information to take back to their local branches. 

The conference was officially opened by His Excellency, Mr. W. J. McKell, 
Governor-General, who was accompanied by Mrs. McKell. The Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture and Mrs. Graham; Dr. R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and 
Director of the Department of Agriculture and Mrs. Noble; and representatives of many 
rural organisations were also present. 


The Official Opening. 

In officially opening the Conference, His 
Excellency Mr. W. j. McKell said that he 
proposed to put before the delegates the 
problem of the world’s food supply and to 
discuss it on a global basis. It was neces- 
sary to go back to the Atlantic Charter to 
envisage this problem. That famous docu- 
ment had set the ideal of freedom from fear 
and want. 

His Excellency traced the moves which 
lead to the establishment of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.) as a 
post-war development to deal with this prob- 


lem. This Organisation had made surveys 
of the world to discover the means of 
supplying all peoples with not only sufficient 
food but with food of a desirable nutritional 
standard. 

Meeting the needs of their peoples for 
food became the task of many nations in the 
difficult war years. Importation of new 
foods had been encouraged, and local pro- 
duction had been directed into desirable 
channels to enable the use of balanced 
rations. These activities should provide the 
basis of the post-war approach to the 
problem, said His Excellency. 



Vice Royalty at the Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

Their Excellencies Mr. W. J. McKell and Mrs. McKell (on right) with the General President, Mr. S. T. Parish (on left) 
and Hon. E. H, Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture (in centre). 
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Agricultural Bureau Delegate. A.sembled Prior to Official Opening Cere 
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The 1947-48 Progressive Farmer Competitions. 

World Tour for Selected Farmers. 

IT was announced during the State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau that the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales had decided to conduct a Progressive Farmer Competition in 
1947-48, in association with the Agricultural Bureau. Three farmers are to be selected 
to undertake an extensive tour, to include the United States of America, Canada and 
Great Britain. All expenses of the tour will be paid by the Rural Bank. 

The competition winners will leave Sydney on 15 th March, 1948, and 
arrangements are being made for them to spend six weeks in the United States, 
three weeks in Canada , and seven zveeks in the United Kingdom. 

Each member of the team zvill visit the most interesting districts and 
communities , as well as universities and other institutions where the most advanced 
and intensive experiments and methods are being applied , in each of the countries 
visited, and be able to investigate thl ? post-war trend of primary production and 
marketing in his own special sphere of activity. 

The team will consist of three members — one representative of mixed 
farming ( zvheat and sheep) ; one of the dairying industry; and the third a specialist 
in some branch of rural husbandry , such as pig breeding , poultry raising, fruit - 
groiving , apiculture, etc. 

All men engaged in fanning or primary production in New South Wales, 
over the age of tzventy-one years, and of such years os zvill assure mature judgment, 
with the necessary vigour to apply to advantage the lessons learned , are eligible to 
compete in the competition. If the entrant is not the actual owner of a farm in 
New South Wales , a selection committee zvill determine the degree to which the 
competitor is responsible for the production on tin farm. 

' To ensure success of the team in representing all that is best in Australian 
farming community life, points zvill be awarded to entrants in the competition for 
practical ability, conservation efficiency and self expression. 

Application must be made through the local Agricultural Bureau in each 
centre, but where there is no local branch of the Agricultural Bureau, applications 
may be lodged zvith the nearest Agricultural Society, on or before 15/// September, 

T 94 7 - 

These applications zvill be dealt zvith by the local Agricultural Bureau or 
Shozv Society, as the case may be, and forwarded to reach the Divisional Council of 
the Agricultural Bureau on or before 30th September, 1947. Drvisional Council 
recommendations must be in the hands of the competition organisers before 15 th 
October, 1947. 

The Inspection Committee’s reports on the z f arious properties associated zvith 
the entrants, will be in the hands of the State judges for the competition , by 
30 th November, 194 7. The finalists selected zvill then be brought to Sydney, ana 
face a panel of adjudicators, who will select the team of three farmers to go abroad 
to represent Nczv South Wales. 

Accompanying the team members on the tour zvill be a manager and an 
economist, both officers of the Rural Bank. The help of an economist zvhen making 
first-hand investigation of marketing and allied problems zvill certainly be beneficial, 
and assist each member of the team in his search for basic facts of the financing 
and marketing of primary products. 

On their return to Australia, members of the team zvill undertake a series 
of broadcasts on their experiences, observations and conclusions on zvhat they have 
seen and examined in the countries they visited. They zvill also be required to 
address at least six district conferences of the Agricultural Bureau • within tzvelve 
months of their return to New South Wales. 

This overseas visit to world centres famous for their advanced knowledge 
and experimentation in the problems of primary production and marketing, by 
representative Netv South Wales farmers, with experience and full knozvledge o) 
local problems and Australian conditions, and capable of intelligently observing the 
relative conditions abroad, should prove of immense value , not only to the members 
undertaking the tour, but to the whole of the primary producers of this State ; 
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Ministerial Party at Conference. 

Left to Right- — Mr. C. A. Southee (Principal), Mr. S. T. Parish (General President), Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for 
Agriculture, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. P. Coelli, Mrs. Andersen, Mrs. R. J. Noble, Dr. R. J. Noble, Undersecretary and Director, 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. C. C. Crane, Chief, Division of Information and Extension Services. 


Most countries would primarily need to 
increase production in their own land. This 
involved the employment of better methods 
of land use, better varieties of crops, the 
more efficient use of modern machinery, 
better feeding of stock, more efficient control 
of disease, etc. 

Next in importance was the efficient use 
of land now idle. This not only included 
land not previously used, but also land once 
fertile and since rendered barren by misuse, 
including land now being deteriorated by 
present methods. 

These activities, to be successful, must be 
scientifically planned and co-ordinated and 
financed. In Australia we had the advan- 
tage of the advice of experts of various 
State Departments of Agriculture. If pro- 
duction was to be increased there was need 
for more educational and extension activities. 
The heart of the problem was to increase 
the production on individual farms. 

Increased production by the farmer was 
dependent on receipt of a fair return, while 
at the same time the consumer must have 
sufficient purchasing power. Thus we needed 
a balanced economy. 
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With plenty of food in Australia we were 
inclined to think that the problem only 
related to other countries. The fact was 
that Australia belonged to F.A.O. and was 
solemnly pledged to take all necessary steps 
to assist in the world problem. 

The 1 930*8 had shown the failure of 
action by individual nations. Even in the 
United States of America, where great work 
was being performed, this applied. 

Australia was, of course, a great food pro- 
ducing country but there was certainly no 
room for complacency and we should set 
about the task of improving our production 
by the adoption of better methods. 

In conclusion, Mr. McKell said that it 
was an essential task that the world should 
produce the volume and kind of food 
adequate for the needs of all peoples of the 
world. It had been shown that the world 
had the technical and economic knowledge 
to overcome the present state of affairs. It 
was a work in which all could co-operate 
and each individual farmer had his part to 
play. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds for your Perusal 

BEANS — Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Tweed Wonder, Hawkesbury 
Wonder (choice Norfolk Island grown seed) Brown Beauty, Wellington Wonder, 
Canadian Wonder, Feltham Prolific, Epicure. 

SEED POTATOES — Government certified seed of Factor variety. Write or phone for 
quotations. 

JAPANESE. MILLET— Makes splendid green feed throughout the Summer. 

SUDAN O-BASS— Recommended for drought areas. 

LUOEBNE— < Choice Hunter Biver Broadleaf strain. 

SEED MAIZE— We stock the choicest North and South Coast strains. 

SOBGBCUMS— Early Orange and Saooaline. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Footers Gem, Stratagem, Blohard 

Seddon and Yorkshire Bero varieties. 

GBASSES — Faspalum DUatatum, Paspalum Compreseum (Carpet Grass), Couch Grase, 

Rhodes Grass, etc., in stock. 

VEGETABLE AND PZ.OWEB SEEDS— -We carry a large range in Bulk or PaoketS. 

FEBTXX.IZEBS AND 8PBAYZNG COMPOUNDS— We carry a large and varied stock of all 
the essential Spraying Mixtures also Bega Spray Pumps. 

Send your ordure and enquiries to; 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PH. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phonei MA 5769, M A 2623. Phone 621 (3 line*). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 
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The President’s Annual Report. 

In his Annual Report, the General Presi- 
dent, Mr. S. T. Parish, expressed his 
pleasure at the current buoyancy of interest 
throughout the Agricultural Bureau, evi- 
denced by the very representative attendance 
of delegates at the Conference. “Our 
Executive” he said “with very deep regret 
has been obliged to turn away, because of 
inability to accommodate them, almost as 
many potential applicants as are actually 
present here to-day.” 

He reported that during the year many 
successful divisional conferences had been 


district had been present at an orchard and 
farm mechanisation demonstration. 

A number of Bureau branches had con- 
ducted film evenings at their meetings, and 
some had purchased their own projectors for 
this work. Youth schools had been a 
prominent feature of the year’s work, and 
many other activities of value to rural com- 
munities had been successfully carried out. 

Highlights of the Programme. 

Highlights of the three-day programme. 
j>acked with interesting sessions for men as 



11 ^ Delegate* Arriving at the Memorial Hall in which General Seaaiona were Held. 


held with attendances of delegates varying 
from 1201 up to 300. Many new branches 
had been formed during the year, particu- 
larly in the Upper Hunter Division. 

Successful field days had been held — such 
as the combined Agricultural Bureau and 
Junior Farmers’ Club gathering to inspect 
irrigated pastures at Glennifer, when 800 
persons attended, and the field day at 
Arcadia when 300 farmers from the “Hills” 


well as women delegates included the 
addresses given by Mr. C. C. Crane, Chief 
of the Division of Information and Exten- 
sion Services, Department of Agriculture, 
on “We Live in a Changing World” in 
which he dealt with the great acceleration 
of scientific discovery and invention in 
recent years and the influence of these 
changes on the primary industries ; and that 
given by Professor J. R. A. MacMillan. 
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Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture of 
Sydney University, on “ Science in Agricul- 
ture” in which he discussed the role of the 
University in the conduct of agricultural 
research and indicated the co-operation 
which could be given by farmers and by 
farmers’ organisations. 

Mr. Max Henry, who recently retired 
from the position of Chief of the Division 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture spoke on “The Livestock 
Industry in a Changing World”; Professor 
Wadham of the University of Melbourne, 
who delivered the 1947 Farrer Oration, took 
as his subject “Problems in Adjustment in 
Agricultural Development” ; and a sym- 
posium on “Wool in a Changing World” 
was given by Dr. P. R. McMahon of Syd- 
ney Technical College, whose subject was 
“Development in Wool Technology;” and 
Mr. A. R. Penfold, who spoke on “Trends 
in Synthetics.” 

Panel Discussions and Debates. 

An item of particular interest to wheat 
farmers was the panel discussion on “The 
Future of the Wheat Industry” staged by 
a team comprising Mr. J. R. Fisher, Cereal 
Chemist of the Department of Agriculture 
(leader) ; Mr. J. Cavanagh, Wheat Growers’ 
Representative on the Australian Wheat 
Board ; Mr. L. Sloane, Council of the Bread 
Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. C. V. 
Janes, Economist; and Mr. L. Jones, Miller, 
of the Chemists Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The main feature of one evening session 
was a debate which was of value, not only 
because of the information given on the 
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subject, which was “Stubble Mulch Farm- 
ing Should Replace Bare Fallow Farming,” 
but also because of the demonstration given 
of the technique of debating. Other items of 
interest on the evening programmes were 
play readings by Bureau delegates, concert 
items and the screening of educational films. 

Practical sessions were held on several 
mornings at which demonstrations were 
given, among which were pruning of trees 
and vines, carcase appraisal of pigs, Mule’s 
operation on sheep for the prevention of 
blowfly attack and on the topping of a hay 
stack. 

Items of Interest to Rural Women. 

The special interests of farm women folk 
were catered for at separate sessions. Items 
of particular importance on these pro- 
grammes included talks and demonstrations 
on such subjects as “Use of Furniture in the 
Horye” by Miss N. Foskett, Extension 
Officer, Department of Agriculture; “Good 
Carriage” by Miss Eunice Gill, Assistant 
Director of Physical Education ; “Home 
Millinery” — a demonstration by Mrs. G. 
Downes of Kulnura; “Curing and Tanning 
Skins on the Farm” by Mr. F. A. Coombs; 
“Packed Lunches” — a demonstration by 
Miss W. Wilson, Dietician of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health; “Preserving Eggs 
by Pasteurisation” by Mr. T. Murphy, 
Bacteriologist, Department of Agriculture; 
a fruit preserving demonstration by Miss 
June Chancellor, Fruit Preserving Instruc- 
tress of the Department of Agriculture ; 
and a talk on programmes for women’s 
extension work by Miss Lorna Byrne, 
Senior Extension Officer of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— August, 1947. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O;, Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months— E. A. Sharp, no 
QbrdOn-dv'dnue, Hamilton. 
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Cauliflower — continued. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. RowclifiF, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue^-R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reington” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 
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A Percheron Stud Established 


At Wagga Experiment Farm. 


A PERCHERON stud is to be established by the Department of Agriculture at Wagga 
Experiment Farm. This stud will be headed by the imported Percheron stallion, “Kilham 
Commando,” which was purchased in England last year by the New South Wales stud 
stock buying delegation, which was led by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 


Graham, M.L.A.). 

Two Percheron mares, “Kadlunga Yal- 
goo” and “Kadlunga Zara,” have been 
purchased for the Wagga stud from the 
well-known Percheron breeder Mr. A. J. 
Melrose, Mintaro, South Australia. A 
third mare, “Jolt Jou,” was purchased in 
England from Sir Alfred Goodson. She 
is unrelated to “Kilham Commando.” A 
fourth mare should reach Australia from 
England towards the end of this year. 


Foaled in 1942, “Kilham Commando” is 
an attractive dapple grey, standing 17.1 
hands high. His progeny was seen on the 
estate of Sir Alfred Goodson, Mindrum, 
Northumberland. England, from where the 
stallion was purchased. 

This stallion will also be bred to selected 
mares in the Department’s Clydesdale stud 
at Wagga Experiment Farm, and, in 



The Imported Percheron Stallion “Kilham Commando/' 
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addition, will service suitable mares in the the Percheron was well established and fast 
surrounding district. gaining in popularity. 

It was confidently expected, said the 

Minister, when making this announcement, There was still a big demand, said Mr. 
that the founding of a high class Percheron Graham, for farm utility and deliver) 

stud in New South Wales would stimulate horses of good conformation, hardiness and 

breeding of good horses. The Percheron tractableness. The Percheron and its crosses 

was not well-known in Australia, although answered all those requirements. Too man) 

it was the most popular breed of draught unattractive and mongrel types were being 

horse in the United States of America and bred to-day, for which there was very little 

Canada. In England and Scotland also. demand. 


Special School for Dairy Factory Operatives 

At Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 



Group taken at the Special School xor Dairy Factory Operatives Held at Hawkesbury Agricultural 

College, July, 1947. 

The School was held in response to a request from the industry (in particular the New South Wales Section 
y'.l/Of the Australian Association of Dairy technology), asking that opportunity to receive instruction m modern 
factory practice, be given v to , operatives unable to take the College Diploma Course. Factories 
’"‘Sr t t&fouglfour ihe State were represented. 

Seated in the centre of the front row are the College Principal (Mr. E. A. Southee), lion. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture) and Mr. .1. D. L. McGibbon, Special I)air,v Officer. 
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A“No-Trace” Report 
After 10 Years’ 
Separating 
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/ 
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Lister separator discs are spun from genuine 
“ Staybrite ” Stainless Steel. They retain indef- 
initely their brightness, rigidity and correct 
skimming clearance, and are rust-proof and acid- 
resisting right through. With reasonable care a 
Lister will last a lifetime. 

Lister dairy model separators (for hand, belt or 
electric operation) in capacities of 22 to 105 gallons 
per hour. Household models in smaller capaci- 
ties and new streamlined, all-power models from 
80 to 150 gallons per hour. 

There’s a Lister for every herd. 



ONLY 


isren 


HAS GENUINE 

STAYS BIT! 

STAINLESS STEEL 


Sole Distributor in N.S.W. 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Limited 

10-14 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY. 
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A FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 

FOR THE MAN ON 

THE LAND 

• 

This is, of course, nothing new to Yates regular farmer 
customers for they have, over the years, always availed 
themselves of our service. We maintain a special staff for 
correspondence and make extensive use of the Telegram and 
Telephone. 

And now, despite printing and paper supply difficulties we 
are glad to announce the publication of a new series of FARM 

BULLETINS. 

These are, of course, free and Post free and will be gladly 
sent to those who are interested. Here are the first six now 
ready : — 

1. Lucerne, Rape and Turnips. 

2. Rye Grasses, White and Red Clovers. 

3. Better Pastures for Coastal and Dairying Districts. 

4. Better Pastures for the Highlands and Slopes. 
Grasses for Autumn Sowing. 

5. Subterranean Clover, Wimmera Rye Grass. 

6. Improving Pastures, How to Go About It. Grasses 
for Spring Sowing. 

Let us know your Pasture Improvement problems. We 
have experts to help you. 

Other Bulletins will be published shortly — Always keep 
in touch with 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707* Telegrams: ” Seedsman, Sydney.” 

G.P.O. Phone MA 6771. 
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The Way to — 

BETTER PASTURES IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 


( Continued from page 343 .) 

B. D. Ament, H.D.A.. Agrostologist. 


IN the first instalment of this article, which 
appeared last month, the author described the 
history of the development of pasture improve- 
ment in the Central West, the benefits of the 
practice in these areas and the latest methods 
of improving natural pastures. 

In this continuation he deals with the sowing 
of pastures on non-arable land and with the 
establishment of permanent pastures on arable 
land. The article will be continued in future 
issues. 

TYPES OF IMPROVEMENT-™^. 

Sown Pastures — Non-arable land. 

The usual method of improving 11011- 
arable country in the Subterranean clover 
region, is to mix clover seed at the rate of 
1 or 2 lb. per acre with superphosphate 
at from y> to J cwt. per acre, and apply 
through a rotary type broadcaster in the 
late autumn, preferably April. Where no 
cultivation is possible, an earlier applica- 
tion is inadvisable because of the risk of 
seedlings burning off before becoming well 
established. It is also desirable to remove 
stock from the country to be so treated to 
allow as much grass topgrowth to develop 
as possible. This topgrowth provides shel- 
ter for the clover seedlings. 


This method can be used on any countr> 
on which a broadcaster can be driven. Com- 
plete clearing is not essential ; it may only 
be necessary to clear tracks for the machine. 
The clover is comparatively slowly estab- 
lished and any cultivation, even though it 
may be rough, will assist the process. 

SOWN PASTURES— ARABLE LAND. 

Permanent Pastures. 

The most suitable type of pasture, or pas- 
ture mixture, which may be sown on 
arable land will depend on a number of fac- 
tors — climate, soil, its main purpose and 
economic considerations. The mixtures 
recommended in this article should be 
regarded as standards, which can be con- 
siderably modified to suit varying condi- 
tions. Rainfall is of paramount importance 
(no provision is made in this article for 
irrigated pastures), for soils can be some- 
what modified where rainfall is adequate. 
For instance, the districts regarded as safe 
for Subterranean clover are those with 
an average rainfall of 25 inches or more. 
However, this is not a hard-and-fast rule, 
as this clover has been successfully grown 
in areas with a lower rainfall, but usually 
only on the lighter textured soils ( see accom- 
panying map). 

Soils vary considerably, particularly ori 
the tablelands, not only from district to 



Ew«a and Lamb* on a Perennial Rye-Subterranean Clover Paature in the Orange Diatrict. 
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district, but from paddock to paddock, and 
even within the paddock, and while some 
species can thrive on a wide range of soil 
types, others are comparatively restricted. 

The purpose for which the pasture is to 
be used will be of importance if it is in- 
tended mainly for hay production,, fort 
example lucerne, or for seed production. 
This aspect will be referred to later, and 
in this section of the article it will be as- 
sumed that 1 the pasture is intended mainly 
for grazing by sheep or cattle. 

It is ofteit desirable or necessary to re- 
duce, the per-acre cost to an absolute mini- 
mum ; the high price and scarcity of seed 
may make it necessary to reduce the rate 
of sowing to a minimum. Where these apply, 
it must be remembered that with most of 
the perennials,, e.g., lucerne and Phalaris 
tvherasfy the amount of good seed sown will 
determine . the density of the pasture 
throughout its life. Thus there is no great 
scope for reduction with these species if a 
satisfactory result is to be obtained. With 
free-seeding annuals such as Subterranean 
clover and Wimmera Rye grass, however, 
the position is quite different. No matter how 
much or how little seed is sown they will 
eventually build up to a dense pasture, given 
favourable conditions. The lighter the sow- 
ing of course, the longer time it will take 
to achieve the result. Either of these species 
may be sown at a rate as low as '/> lb. per 
acre, but, particularly with the clover, it 
is desirable to sow considerably more than 
that. 

All pasture mixtures should include at 
least one legume, for a number of reasons. 
Legumes provide fodder of comparatively 
high protein content to balance that pro- 
vided by grass, which is comparatively high 
in carbohydrates and low in protein. The 
ideal mixture is approximately 60 per cent, 
grass and 40 per cent, clover. Legumes also 
enrich the soil with nitrogen and organic 
matter and so stimulate the growth of the 
grasses and other fodder plants. 

On the Central Tablelands, Subterranean 
clover has been so successful that it has 
almost entirely replaced all other legumes, 
such as Red and White clovers and lucerne, 
and it is seldom that a pasture is sown with- 
out it. In the drier areas, lucerne is still 
the ‘‘King of Fodders’’ and is the main 
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legume sow r n, but Ball clover and trefoils 
such as Barrel clover could be more widely 
used with success. 

Mixtures Recommended. 

(All rates on a per-acre basis.) 

1. Central Tablelands (except Bathurst ) — 

(a) Rich heavy soils, creek flats, etc. 

( 1 ) Perennial Rye grass 

(certified permanent 
pasture) . . . . 8 lk. 

Midseason Subterranean 
clover . . . . . . 4 lb. 

On damp flats 1 lb. of White 
clover and 1 lb. of Strawberry 
clover may be used instead of the 
Subterranean clover. 

(2) Phalaris tuberosa . . 3 lb 

Midseason Subterranean 
clover . . . . . . 4 lb. 

(b) Medium quality soils — 

(3) Phalaris tuberosa .. 2 lb. 

Midseason Subterranean 
clover . . . . . . 3 lb. 

(V) Poor soils — 

(4) Midseason Subterranean 

clover . . . , . . 2 lk 

Wimmera Rye grass . . 2 lb. 

2. Bathurst Area- 

fa) Rich flats — 

(5) Lucerne . . . . 8 lb 

(6) Lucerne . . . . 4 lb. 

Phalaris tuberosa . . 1 lb. 
Subterranean clover 
(Midseason) . . . . 2 lb. 

Subterranean clover 
(Early strain) . . . . 1 lk 

( b ) Upland granites — 

( 7) Lucerne . . . . 3 lb. 

Wimmera Rye grass . . 1 lb. 
Subterranean clover 
(Early strain) . . . . 1 lb. 

Subterranean clover 
(Midseason strain) . . 2 lb. 

3. Nearer Central Western Slopes — 

(a) Lighter soils — as for (4) above. 
{b) Heavier Red soils — 

(8) Subterranean clover 

(Early strain) . . . . 2 lk 

Ball clover . . . . 2 lb* 

Wimmera Rye grass . . 2 lb. 
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SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER AREAS OF THE CENTRAL TABLELANDS 
AND CENTRAL WESTERN SLOPES. 

Zone in which midseason strain can be grown successfully. 

Zone in which midseasou strain cannot usually lx* grown successfully bu* in which earlistrain will grow, except 
on some of the heavier soils. 

The Bathurst rone in which it is recommended that a mixture of midscason and earlistrain oe sown. 
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( c ) Heavier Black soils — 

(9) Lucerne . . 3 lb. 

Phalaris tubcrosa . . 1 lb. 

4. Outer Central Western Slopes — - 

(a) Light Sandy soils — 

(10) Barrel clover .. ..2 lb. 

Lucerne . . 2 lb. 

Rhodes grass . . . . 2 lb. 

Wimmera Rye grass . . 1 lb. 

(b) All other soil types — 

(11) Lucerne' . . . . 2 lb. 

Wimmera Rye grass . . 1 lb. 


Notes on the Pasture Species. 

Subterranean clover ( Tri folium sub- 
terraneum). — The Midseason strain of 
Subterranean clover mentioned so often in 
this article is the wonder plant of the 25- 
inch and over rainfall country of the Central 
Tableland and Central Western Slopes. 
First sown in this district about twenty 
years ago, it is now well established on 
many thousands of acres, and certified seed 
is produced on a commercial scale, mostly 
in the Blayney district. 

It is a free-seeding, vigorous-growing 
annual. Seed germinates with late summer 
and autumn rains and the plants grow 
through the winter, eventually sending out 
long runners and flowering and setting seed 
from the beginning of September till Novem- 
ber. They die off between the end of 
November and early January. This clover 
soon becomes very dense and provides a 
lafge bulk of highly nutritious fodder 
throughout the winter and spring. It makes 
excellent quality hay and yields up to 4 tons 
of hay per acre in a single cut. It is out- 
standing as a soil enricher and for control of 
soil erosion. The Midseason strain will grow 
well on practically any soil in this region 
where the rainfall is 25 inches or more, and 
on the lighter soils in the 22 to 25 inch 
region. 

Earlistrain can be grown on the lighter 
soils in the 20 to 22 inch region. 

Red clover ( Tri folium pratense ). — 
Mainly a spring and summer grower, and 
although generally considered as a perennial 
it has a productive life of three 
to four years. In better rainfall zones 
it has been useful on good soils in mix- 
tures to provide early grazing until the 
other clovers become established arid also 
for short term pastures in rotation with 
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such crops as potatoes. Owing to the success 
of Subterranean clover, its ease of estab- 
lishment and permanence, and the fact that 
seasonal conditions since 1939 have not 
been favourable for good results with Red 
clover, this species has been largely super- 
seded. Even with the return of more fav- 
ourable conditions, Red clover could play 
only a minor part compared with Sub- 
terranean clover. 

White clover ( Trifolium repens). — A 
truly perennial clover which has the ad- 
vantage over the annual clovers of provid- 
ing green feed during the summer. It thrives 
only on the best soils where moisture is 
plentiful and may disappear during pro- 
longed dry spells. 

Strawberry clover ( Trifolium fragi - 
ferum). — A perennial that thrives only in 
very moist places, where it provides ex- 
cellent feed all the year round. As seed is 
expensive only small quantities of to 1 
11). per acre are sown. 

Ball clover ( T rifolium ylomeratum ) 

An annual, more dry weather-resistant than 
Subterranean clover and occurs through- 
out the tablelands and more favoured parts 
of the slopes. Useful on the heavier soils of 
the inner slopes where, on certain soils, Sub- 
terranean clover and lucerne do not thrive. 

Barrel clover {Me die ago tr uncat ula) 

An annual legume somewhat similar in 
growth to the Burr trefoils, but which pro- 
duces a hard, barrel-shaped seed pod that 
does not readily adhere to wool. It has 
been successful on parts of the slopes. 

Lucerne ( Medicago sativa). — The “King 
of Fodders” on the slopes and plains in 
rainfall districts of 18 inches and over. It 
is very valuable both for grazing and hay 
production, and is drought-resistant and 
long-lived if correctly managed. 

Wimmera Rye {Lolium rigidum ). — A 
vigorous, free-seeding annual which grows 
rapidly, and provides a large bulk of feed 
and a remarkable amount of seed. It is very 
dry weather-resistant and can be grown 
successfully practically anywhere on the 
slopes and tablelands, and the better rain- 
fall areas of the plains. It has the disad- 
vantage that it tends to disappear from a 
pasture after about two years under nor- 
mal grazing conditions, particularly on soils 
which tend to set, unless some form of 
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M c Cormick - Deering 

CJL - JVo. 9 Moirer with steel machine -cut years 


A LL gears are high-grade steel, 
machine-cut for accurate opera- 
tion, smooth running and long life. 
Twelve big features make this mower the 
most outstanding value on the market 
today: (1) Steel-cut gears throughout. 
(2) Zerol bevel gears. (3) Oil-bath 
lubrication. (4) Gears behind axle to 



The QL'104 Self’Dump Hay Rake 


assure perfect balance. (5) Ball-bearing 
transmission. (6) Roller-bearing axle. 
(7) Automatic pitman. (8) Vertical or 
plain lift. (9) Latchless levers. (10) 
Adjustable draught bracket. (11) Large, 
comfortable seat. (12) Heat-treated 
cutter bar . . . Ask your local dealer for 
price and full details. 

Seif - Dump Hay Hake# 

Here’s a strongly built rake that will r.ik* 
cleanly under all haying conditions and is 
specially suitable for raking hay into windrows 
and for cocking hay. It will handle sub- 
terranean clover or lucerne as well as meadow 
hay. Easy to operate. Features: Extra strong, 
flexible I-beam teeth . . . heavy rake beam 
. . .extra strong wheels with roller bearings 
. . . quick-acting dump mechanism leaves none 
of the hay unraked ... 8 and 9- ft. sizos. 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. <INC. IN ViC-> BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 


KAMI 01 
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GROW MORE LUCERME 

with 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 

(Regd.) 



• Easy to operate 

% Gives extra wide 
spread 

• Provides greater 
aeration 

• Flexible to any 
undulation 

• Gives even distri- 
bution 

• Quick acting coup- 
lings 

• Operates at lower 

pressure 


NUNAN ASSURES PRODUCTION 
AND DOUBLES YIELDS 

Graziers will agree that lucerne, M The King of Fodders , 99 is 
the ideal crop for grazing or fodder conservation purposes. 
In most areas where lucerne grows water is the limiting factor 
and the number of cuts per year generally depends on the 
rainfall or the use of irrigation. 

Flood irrigation may often be a very costly investment. Costly 
from the viewpoint of levelling, grading and ditching and 
mainly in regard to the amount of water used. Loss of 
water by evaporation and seepage along channels is eliminated 
when NUNAN IRRIGATION is used. 

NUNAN is very adaptable to undulating country too and 
levelling for even distribution is not necessary. 

Contact our Local Agent who will arrange for our District 
Representative to call and make a survey of your irrigation 
possibilities. 


PLAN NOW FOR BETTER SUMMER PRODUCTION 

BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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No treatment on the right. 


surface cultivation is carried out to provide 
a better seed bed. 

Italian Rye ( Lolium multi fl or um) . — This 
is a vigorous-growing annual which, under 
favourable conditions, produces a great bulk 
of nutritious feed during winter and spring. 
It could be useful sown with Red or Sub- 
terranean clover in a short term pasture in 
rotation with crops on the tablelands; this 
grass is not as hardy as Wimtnera Rye. 

Perennial Rye grass ( Lolium perenne ). — 
A long-lived perennial which, under 
favourable conditions, provides succulent, 
highly nutritious feed. Requires good soil 
under comparatively high rainfall and is not 
very dry weather-resistant. Considerable 
areas of this grass have died out on parts of 
the Central Tableland during recent dry 
summers. 

Toowoomba Canary ( Phalaris tuberosa). 
— One of the most perennial of all grasses 
producing an abundance of long, broad 
leaves; in pliable soils it develops large 
crowns and is very deep-rooted. It is 
affected by competition from other grasses 
in its early life, is very hardy once estab- 
lished and comparatively dry weather 
resistant. It grows to perfection on deep 
black soils with a plentiful supply of mois- 

P 


ture, but is successful on a wide variety 
of soils and on rainfalls as low as 20 inches. 
This species provides grazing throughout 
the year. 

This grass is sometimes criticised because 
if allowed to become rank, sheep do not 
eat it readily. Seed is usually expensive, 
but sowings of 1 lb. to 3 lb. per acre are 
usually ample. Very good quality seed has 
been produced on the Central Tablelands 
in commercial quantities and the prospects 
in this direction are excellent. 

Cocksfoot ( Dactylis glomcrata) . — A 
perennial grass which lias not given good 
results compared with either Perennial Rye 
or Phalaris tuberosa, except on certain 
white, pipe-clay soils in high rainfall areas 
such as parts of the Oberon district. Apart 
from these isolated exceptions it is not now 
grown. 

Kikuyu grass ( Pennisetum eland e stinum ) . 
— A perennial, summer-growing grass which 
spreads by runners both above and below 
ground surface, forming a dense mat of 
foliage. Where conditions are favourable 
it produces a very large bulk of highly 
nutritious and palatable feed during the 
warmer months. It is drought resistant and 
is browned off, but not killed out by frost. 
It is suitable for lawns on the slopes and 
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plains, and, because of its habit of form- 
ing a dense mat of runners and foliage, is 
excellent for controlling erosion in gullies 
and for use on banks of dams. 

As seed is only formed on rare occasions, 
Kikuyu is propagated from runners. This 
fact alone prevents it from being extensively 
sown as a grazing plant. 

Rhodes grass ( Chloris gavana). — A sum- 
mer-growing perennial grass which spreads 
both from seed and, to an, extent, by run- 
ners. Grows well on light sandy soils in 
parts of the slopes. 

Use of Cover Crops. 

Whether pasture seeds should be sown 
with a cover crop of wheat or oats is quite 
a contentious matter, but results in all dis- 
tricts over quite a number of years have 
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established this way, while on the other hand 
there have been many failures. If success- 
ful, the cost of establishing the lucerne is 
merely the price of the seed, the crop* 
usually more than covering all other costs. 
In the event of failure, the loss is the price 
of the seed plus twelve months’ lucerne pro- 
duction. These factors, plus prevailing cli- 
matic conditions, must be considered in 
deciding for or against a cover crop. 

In any case where pasture seeds are sown 
with a cover crop, the following general 
recommendations should be followed: — 

(1) Reduce the rate of sowing of the 
cereal to not more than two-thirds of the 
usual rate. 

(2) Do not sow the pasture seed at the 
same depth as the cereal. When sowing is 
done through a drill or combine and the 
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This 3 -year- old 
Stand of Lucerne 
in the Balladoran 
Diatrict wa« Sown 
at the Low Seeding 
Rate of 1 lb. per 
Acre. 


enabled definite recommendations to be 
founuiated. Despite this, there are many 
factors which may affect results, and 
methods which bring success one year 
might produce failure under different condi- 
tions. 

Vigorous annuals such as Subterranean 
clover and Wimmera Rye grass, and even 
Perennial Rye grass, are usually quite suc- 
cessfully established with a cover crop, pro- 
vided the recommendations set out below 
are followed. Phalaris tuberosa, however, 
should never be sown with a cover crop, 
as it will not stand up to competition from 
the crop during the critical establishment 
period. 

While it is not generally recommended 
that lucerne be sown with a cover crop, it 
is realised that many thousands of acr^s of 
grazing lucerne have been successfully 
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pasture seed mixed with the fertiliser, it 
may be necessary to make two operations* 
sowing the pasture seed after the cereal at 
the correct depth of ^2 to 1 inch. Where a 
pasture seed-sowing attachment is available, 
the seed can be dropped on the surface and 
covered by light harrows. 

(3) The pasture plants must be the main? 
consideration when grazing off the crop, and 
the grazing should not be too close. 

(4) The crop should be stripped for grain 
rather than cut for hay ; the stubble then 
acts as protection for the pasture plants. 
When the crop is cut for hay, this protec- 
tion is suddenly removed, and this ex- 
posure when the weather is warming up« 
may be fatal to the tender plants. Hay cut- 
ting may prevent annuals like Wimmera Rye 
and Subterranean clover from forming seed. 

(To be continued.) 
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BREYILLE 

minute Washing Machine 

NON-ELECTRIC 

Takes the hard work out of Wash-day — costs nothing 
to run. Banishes wash-day blues with its sore knuckles, 
tired back and weary hours of slop and slosh. 

CASH PRICE ONLY <£ 7 / 17 /- 

also available on low deposit— Easy Terms. 

The comfort, convenience and time-saving of mechanised 
washing is now the privilege of the lowest income 
group. And remember the Breville 5-minute non- 
electric Washer is guaranteed to give satisfaction — or 
your money back ! 

Now available at all good stores, or fill in and post coupon for 
full details free . 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Phone LA 3688 67.73 Missenden Road. Camperdown. N.S.W. 

Without obligation please send me Illustrated leaflet on the 
Breville 5-minute Washing Machine. 

Name 


THE NEW BREVILLE MIDGET 

In attractive “Pick-Me-Up” Cabinet 

Here is a handsome little set which you can easily and 
comfortably carry all over the house to listen in wherever 
you work or take your leisure. Use it in the 


• BEDROOM 

• LIVING ROOM 


• KITCHEN 

# LAUNDRY 




All over the house you can have music wherever you go, 
because with this handsome little set you can plug in 
anywhere and get your favourite programme. 

Fill in the coupon and you will receive by return post, 
without obligation, illustrated and descriptive literature. 


The Most Popular 
Midget Yet ! 

% 622M — 5 valve, A.C. electric 
broadcast model in new unbreak- 
able metal cabinet, with retractable 
handle, fitted with post-war type 
valves, inverse feed-back; excellent 
tone, volume and reliable long dis- 
tance reception; unbreakable dial. 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Phone LA 3688 67-73 Mlssendon Road, Camperdown, N.S.W. 

Available at all good dealers or send for illustrated leaflet for electric or battery sets. 


A.G. 1/8/47 
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BETTER TOMATOES 

RETURN MAIL SERVICE for your needs in Tomatoes 
BETTER strains mean BIGGER gains 

GROSSE USSE No. 45. ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. 

BREAK O’DAY No. 33. POTENTATE No. 85. 

STOKESDALE. 

All 1/9 Joz., 6/2 OZ., 16/3 i lb., 68/- lb. (Including postage) 

Drop a line and ask for our Spring Price List of Vegetable Seeds for Market Growers 
Including good stocks of Government Certified Bean Seed 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 74, PARRAMATTA (Sydney) 
N.S.W. 



BORAX AND BORIC ACID (BORACIC) 


Consult your official, agricultural advisers for 
the best meaiis of preventing and controlling 
internal cork in apples and kindred diseases of 
brassicas or other cultivated crops 

SYDNEY: Swltt & Company Pty. Ltd„ 26-30 Clarenee MELBOURNE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., ‘'Blarney 
Street; Potter & Birks Pty. Ltd., 15 Grosvenor House, *' Cnr. Collins ana King Streets; W. H. 

Street. McLennan Pty. Ltd., 499 Little Collins Street. 

BRISBANE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 63-71 Eagle Street; PERTH: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 

H. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., Eagle and Charlotte Streets. 14 Queen Street. 

ADELAIDE: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd n WELLINGTON, NX: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 

141 Rundle Street. 22 Customs House Quay 
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Contribution by . . . 
Chemist* s Branch. 


SPRAY RESIDUES 
ON TOMATOES. 



Acid Dip Method of Removal. 


THE equipment necessary consists of two or three wooden troughs or tubs in which the 
dipping and washing liquids are placed. These should be of sufficient size to accom- 
modate readily the case in which the tomatoes are to be dipped. A large barrel or cask 
sawn across the middle will be found to provide two satisfactory tubs for this purpose. 
Metal or concrete containers can be employed provided they are painted inside with 
bituminous or other acid-resisting paint; they are not suitable otherwise since they will 
be attacked by the dip. Draining boards placed at the edge of the tubs and tilted so that 
liquid will drain back into the tubs are also required. One tub holds the acid dip which 
is made up at the rate of 1 gallon of commercial hydrochloric acid (commonly known 
as ^muriatic acid) to 100 gallons of water, that is, 1 pint of muriatic acid to every 12£ 
gallons of water. A glass measure will be found very useful for measuring the acid. 
The water should first be measured into the tub, then the required amount of muriatic 
acid added and the dip well mixed. 


A second tub contains water to which lime 
is added at the rate of about i lb. to 40 gal- 
lons of water. Good quality stone or 
hydrated lime should be used for this pur- 
pose ; air-slaked lime is not satisfactory. 

Any convenient box is suitable for holding 
the tomatoes while dipping (e.g., an ordinary 
half -bushel box) provided there is sufficient 
spacing between the boards to allow easy 
movement of the liquid and quick draining. 

Dipping Procedure. 

Before dipping, the tomatoes can be 
roughly sorted, if desired, after which they 
are placed in the dipping cases. A case of 
tomatoes is then placed, case and all, in the 
acid dip and kept gently moving up and down 
for 1 to 1 minutes, by which time the spray 
residues should be removed. The case is 
then lifted on to the draining board so that 
the excess dipping liquid will drain back 
into the acid tub. When this has practically 

• Muriatic acid, before being diluted with water, is very cor- 
rosive and should be handled with care. Splashing should be 
avoided and it is advisable to keep handy some hydrated lime or 
common baking soda with which this strong muriatic acid may 
be neutralised or “ killed " if accidentally spilt. 


all drained off, the case is placed in the lime 
bath and kept there for about 1 minute, 
after which it is moved to the second drain- 
ing board and the excess liquid permitted 
to drain back into the lime bath. 

The lime dip is used to ensure that all 
acid is removed from the tomatoes, the lime 
present having the effect of neutralising or 
“killing’' the acid. If water alone were used 
in the second tub, the acid solution carried 
over on the tomatoes and box from the acid 
dip would gradually make the wash liquid 
more and more acid. This acid liquid left 
on the tomatoes when they were taken from 
the second bath might become sufficiently 
strong, before long, to give rise to acid burn. 
For this reason active lime should always be 
present in the wash bath ; the presence of 
this active lime is indicated by the formation 
of a thin skin on top of the lime bath when 
it is allowed to stand without agitation for a 
time. This may be looked for in the morn- 
ing when the bath has been left standing 
overnight, and if it is not formed more lime 
should be added. 
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Provided that the instructions given are 
followed with reasonable care there will be 
no acid left on the tomatoes when they are 
put out to dry, and thus no danger of acid 
injury. 

If desired, a third tub may be provided 
containing water only. This is then used to 
give the tomatoes a final rinse and so wash 
off any particles of undissolved lime which 
may remain on them when they are removed 
from the lime bath and which might detract 
from the appearance of the fruits. After 
the case has been removed from the lime 
bath and allowed to drain it is plunged into 
the water tub, moved up and down several 
times and placed on a draining board to 
drain off surplus water. 

Drying. 

After the final draining the tomatoes are 
dried before packing. This may be hastened 
by spreading the tomatoes out, and for this 
purpose is suggested a wire netting frame- 
work or other suitable means of support, 
raised from the ground, and covered with 
bags or hessian. If desired, a removable 
covering might be arranged above the frame 
work to protect the tomatoes from the 
weather if necessary. 

Cracked Tomatoes. 

Quick drying of sound tomatoes is highly 
desirable. With tomatoes which are cracked 
or split, quick drying is definitely essential 
and damage may result if not followed out. 

Qur attention has also been called to a 
condition sometimes occurring where toma- 
toes have a pronounced pit extending into 
the fruit from the point where the stem 
comes away from the fruit, li *here are 
many such fruit in the batch to be dipped, 
it is recommended that the third tub (con- 
taining ordinary water) be used in the dip- 
ping procedure and that the fruits be 
allowed to dry as quickly as possible; also, 
if practicable, when spreading the tomatoes 
out to dry, see that any of those fruits with 
pits are turned stem-end downwards. 

Keeping Up Dip Strength. 

The dissolving of spray residues by the 
acid dip causes the acid dip solution gradu- 
ally to lose strength, and this will be indi- 
cated by the fact that after a number of 
cases have been passed through the dip the 
residues will take longer to remove. For 
this reason it is necessary to bring the dip 
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back to its original strength by the addition 
from time to time of further amounts of 
muriatic acid. The amount of acid required 
to be added could best be determined by a 
chemical test on the dip, but as this is not 
at all practical for the ordinary grower, the 
following method may be employed : — 

On dipping the first case or two of toma- 
toes after the dip has been first made up, 
take care to notice how rapidly the spray 
residues are removed from the tomatoes in 
the dip. Then, when it becomes necessary 
to increase the strength of the dip, add suffi- 
cient muriatic acid to the acid dip so that 
the residues are now removed as quickly as 
at the beginning. This may be done by add- 
ing say Y'l pint of muriatic acid for every 
20 gallons of dip fluid in the tub, mixing 
well and dipping a case of tomatoes to see 
how the residues are removed. If removal 
is still slower than originally, more acid may 
be added. After a few trials in this manner 
no difficulty should be encountered in readily 
gauging the amount of acid to be added 
when the dip requires strengthening. It is 
desirable that a measure or small container 
of some type be used for measuring out the 
acid, and thus prevent the possibility of addi- 
tion of an excessive amount of acid to the 
dip, which may occur if acid is poured from 
the bottle or jar directly into the dip liquid. 

The rate at which the dip loses strength 
will depend on the amount of spray residues 
on the tomatoes and on the nature of those 
deposits. Also, the greater the amount of 
acid dipping fluid employed the more slowly 
will the dip lose strength. 

As pointed out previously, it is essential 
that the lime dip should at all times con- 
tain active lime, and care should be taken 
to observe this. 

A certain amount of the acid dip liquid 
is carried away out of the acid tub with each 
box of tomatoes dipped, and after a time it 
may be noticed that the level of the liquid 
in the acid bath has become lowered. When 
this is t ‘ case the acid dip should be made 
up to tl original volume by the addition 
of water. This addition will cause a certain 
weakening of the dip and therefore muriatic 
acid should also be added at the rate of 
% pint of muriatic acid for every 3 gallons 
of additional water (or 1 pint for every I2J4 
gallons of water). 

(Continued on page 4x6.) 
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FRUITGRO WERS 

We have pleasure in introducing to growers and others 

“DD-50” 

( Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W. 1945) 

a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying containing 

50% Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

“ DD-50 ” is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray in 
Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large range of 
orchard and garden pests, such as Codlin Moth, Cabbage White Butterfly, 
Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphis, Jassids, Bean Fly, Potato 
Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS: 

For all Orchard and Garden Spraying — 

Mix I lb. “DD-50” with 50 gallons of water. 

Other Uses : 

“ DD-50 ” may also be used for : — 

• Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

• Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

Prices , Pamphlets and full particulars on application to the Proprietors 

William Cooper 8 Nephews (Auslrolio) Ply. limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 6396 
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(AAheAtol- C&ntmi WATER PIPES 


.u.vv*** Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and tran8 P ort • • • anc ^ easil y an< ^ quickly laid by 
v»« * unskilled labour, “ FIBROLITE ” Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
- ^ no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 

" FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cet all the fads . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

“ Asbestos House/' York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 V, O.F.O.) 



The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C«o) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
, 36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the toll must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 12S Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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FRUITGRO WING. 

The Pruning of the Gravenstein 

Apple Tree. 

E. C. Connor, H.D.A., Fruit Officer. 

INVESTIGATION by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture has conclusively 
proved that “twist-free” Gravenstein trees can be produced. 

Such trees have shown outstanding vigour when grown under suitable conditions, 
but certain very definite attention should be afforded them during their early training, if 
full advantage is to be taken of their particular growth habit. 


As with most pome fruit trees, the 
Gravenstein is usually supplied from the 
nursery in the single rod or “whip” state, 
and it will be found that although medium- 
sized whips will give quite good results 
provided that they have been propagated 
from properly selected material, strong, 
vigorous growers will prove to be the most 
satisfactory. Fig. No. i shows a Graven- 
stein whipstick and Fig. No. 2 such a tree 
headed at 10-12 inches. 

The ideal Gravenstein tree should be 
rather widely spread and somewhat open to 
ensure good coloured fruits, and it is thus 


i 



Mg. 1 — Gravenstein Whipatick at Planting. 


obvious that the young tree must be headed 
rather lower than usual in order that good 
balance may be maintained. 

Building the Framework. 

During the following year, all basal 
growths, suckers and useless lateral growth 
should be removed regularly in order to 
ensure that all growth is directed into the 
main shoots which are to provide the initial 
scaffolding. 

Rather heavier cutting than that usually 
adopted is required with this variety during 
the first few years of its growth to ensure 
strong vigorous development of limbs and 



Fig. 2. — Whipatick Headed at 10>12 Inches. 
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Fig . 5.— -An Eight- year- old Graven* tein Tree. 
Note the arrangement of the seoondary limbs. 
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Fig. 6. — A Tree Fifteen Years Old, 

Note the healthy trunk and strong scaffold of main limbs, 
free of twist. 
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laterals to facilitate the spreading of the 
tree. This spread may be obtained by 
selecting well spaced laterals for develop- 
ment into leaders, and removing some of 
the more upright growths as required. 



Fig. 7.— A Fiftee n-year-old Gravenstein Tree, 
(Before Pruning. 


Once a satisfactory scaffolding has been 
obtained, usually by the fifth year, the 
priming of the Graven stein must be moder- 
ate to light according to the vigour of the 
tree. 

A secondary layer of limbs should be 
encouraged by training suitable laterals and 
pruning to outside buds. These limbs not 
only serve as protection to the main frame- 
work, but increase the potential bearing 
area of the tree and may be utilised to check 
the growth of the tree, if required, to induce 
early cropping. 

The Development of Fruiting Wood. 

During the period in which the frame- 
work is being developed it should be remem- 
bered that such limbs must be amply 
furnished with good fruiting wood. Con- 
tinual hard cutting will tend to force lateral 
growth into rather strong wood. Care must, 
therefore, be exercised toward maintaining 
what lateral growth may occur, and to 
encourage the development of other fruiting 
material, particularly once the main frame- 
work has become established. 

It will be found that about half to one- 
third of the annual growth of the leaders 


is removed, but all strong side laterals 
should be shortened to about 4 inches, unless 
in such position that they might tend to 
compete with the selected leader, in which 
case they should be stubbed back to the 
basal bud. 

The following year it will be noted that 
most laterals shortened the previous winter 
will have formed one or two weaker growths 
and possibly a fruit bud or spur. These 
laterals should again be shortened back with 
the object of creating a permanent spur- 
bearing formation. 

Short growths up to 8 to io inches long 
should be left untouched, unless clustered 
or likely to impede the fruiting capacity of 
the selected wood. 

The terminal growth of any favourable 
lateral might be treated as a leader with 
the object of building up a good framework. 
At the age of about ten years, a good type 
of Gravenstein tree that has been correctly 
pruned and well grown might have anything 
up to twelve main limbs and another twelve 
secondaries arranged in circular pattern 
about the main framework. 

Fig. 5 shows an eight-year-old tree; note 
arrangement of secondary limbs. 



Fig. 8. — Such a Tree after Light Pruning. 


Having attained a strong framework, 
well furnished with suitable lateral develop- 
ment, a lighter annual pruning must be 
adopted with the view to encouraging 9 
balance between growth and blossom bud 
development. 
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In some few cases it has been found that 
the Gravenstein tree might even be left un- 
pruned one season to encourage it to “settle 
down,” but this cannot be recommended as 
a general practice, nor can it be recom- 
mended if the tree growth is not particu- 
larly strong, since such treatment is a very 
severe check upon the tree and the resultant 
two-year-old leader growths will be weak. 

In general, it will be found that if a 
lighter pruning is adopted, and additional 
secondary leaders provided to take some of 
the growth, little trouble is experienced. 
Lateral growths might be permitted to go 
uncut one season, with only the stronger 
growths suppressed, but the unpruned 
leader system should only be observed after 
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all other methods have failed, and then 
only with the utmost caution. 

Although light pruning might be adopted 
to advantage, care must be exercised at all 
times to see that the initial framework 
remains well spaced and that good ventila- 
tion is maintained throughout the tree. 

Being an early maturing fruit and one 
very liable to pre-harvest dropping, the 
Gravenstein must be handled along these 
basic lines, for although the application of 
hormone sprays will check pre-harvest drop- 
ping, ample sunlight must be permitted to 
all parts of the tree to ensure coloured fruits, 
and this can only be accomplished by the 
early formation of well-spaced, spreading 
limbs. 


The Storage and Germination of Apple Seed. 

E. C. Connor, H.D.A., Fruit Officer. 


THE production of apple seedlings for root 
stock purposes is not a difficult task. Most 
varieties of apples produce seeds which ger- 
minate satisfactorily provided the fruits are 
properly matured before the extraction of the 
seed. Departmental field trials, however, have 
proved that the leading commercial varieties — 
Jonathan, Granny Smith, Delicious and Demo- 
crat — not only germinate well, but that seedlings 
of these varieties have shown to advantage in 
experiments in which they have been used for 
root, stocks. 

Excellent material can be produced in 
one year for lining out in nursery rows 
preparatory for budding the following 
season, or for bench grafting after one 
season's growth in the seed bed. If it is 
desired to raise seedling root stocks large 
enough for bench grafting, it is necessary 
to sow the seed about 3 or 4 inches apart in 
the seed bed. As an alternative, the seed 
may be sown thickly in the seed bed or in 
rows, and thinned out soon after the young 
seedlings have appeared above ground level. 

Apples too small for commercial use are 
quite suitable for seed purposes, whilst 
badly bruised, hail-marked or windfall fruits 
also provide very good material if fully 
matured and not permitted to decay before 
the seed is extracted. Germination experi- 
ments have indicated that the viability of 
seed from rotted fruits is not at all satis- 
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factory, probably on account of the alcoholic 
content of the decayed pulp and juice. 

Extraction. 

Seeds may be removed from the fruits 
as occasion permits, or held in the fruits 
until such fruits show sign of breakdown. 
Where only a small quantity of fruit is 
being handled, such fruits are best halved 
transversely and the seed removed with the 
point of the knife. Another satisfactory 
method is to remove the cores with a coring 
knife, or improvised corer, then break the 
core by hand. If larger quantities of fruits 
are being seeded it is often expedient to 
crush the fruits and wash away the pulp 
with running water. 

Storage of Seed. 

Regardless of the actual method of 
extraction of the seed, it is essential that 
the seeds be not allowed to dry out. Investi- 
gations carried out overseas have shown 
that freshly extracted apple seeds contain 
85 per cent, moisture, half of which is 
lost during the first five days if exposed 
to normal room temperatures, whilst our 
own experiments have proved that seeds 
allowed to dry out by air will invariably 
give very poor germination. 

If the seeds are extracted before planting 
time then they are best packed in gauze 
envelopes. Such envelopes are quite easily 
made by folding small sheets of household 
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nivTs 

FOR FRUIT. VINE AND VEGETABLE GROWERS 



*'PESPRUF' DDT & 'GAMMEXANE' *'PHYOMONE’ plant hormone 

Dust, and Spray, protaet crop, •*™"9* l ’.n, the ,t.lk, of 

r r pome fruit and prevents pre- 

from intact path. h.rve.t dro _ 




'HORTOMONE ‘A' Emulate, the 
root growth of cutting,. 


*'CUPROX' Copper fungicidal 
spray, controls fungous diseases. 


*'ATLACIDE' non-poisonous chlo- 
rate weed killer, and 'METHOX- 
ONE' selective weed killer. 




'AGRAV welters end spreaders 
tor use with all sprays. 



*Trade Marks Registered. 

I.C.I. research has developed a wide range of dependable 
plant protection products to help you grow quality crops 
that will market at top prices. Ask for these products 
by name when next you order from your* suppliers. 


N.S.W. DIST.: 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


DEPENDABLE 

PLANT 

PROTECTION, 
PRODUCTS M 
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MODERN SPRAYERS 


A FULL RANGE 


from . . 


LARGE CAPACITY TRACTOR TRAILER 
POWER TAKE-OFF MODEL 



x : -. f 

sv A' X 

- ' y 


• Fitted with the famous 450 Twin 
Cylinder High Pressure Pump. 

• Direct Drive from tractor by tele- 
scopic shaft with two universals. 

• Large capacity 200 gallon Redwood 
Vat with 3 Blade Rotary Agitator. 

• 750/16 Pneumatic Tyres, on Stee 
wheels with Timken Ball Bearings. 

• Incorporating Rear Platform for two 
operators. 


to. 


. BUZACOTT MARINO SPRAYER 


• Solid Gun metal Pump driven by 4 
cycle, Air-cooled I h.p. Engine. 

• Light weight Plant suitable for the 
small orchard or market garden. 

• Pump capacity 80 to 90 gallons per 
hour up to pressures of 250 lb. 

• Fitted with 40 gallon cask if desired 
or may be supplied for attachment 
to existing container. 

• The Cask Model Is complete with 
rotary agitator. 



AISO . • BARREL SPRAYERS, KNAPSACK AND HAND ATOMISERS 
FOR ALL PEST AND WEED CONTROL SPRAYING 


Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 


PHONE MA 6311 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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fly proof gauze into say 12-inch squares, 
and then refolding J^-inch seams. Scraps 
of metal, nuts, bolts or nails should be 
inserted with the seed for identification pur- 
poses ; a record being kept as to what each 
symbol denotes — variety of seed, date of 
extraction or other individual detail that 
might be of interest. The packets are then 
buried in moist sand, out in the open. 

This stratifying of the seeds is most 
important. Experiments both in Australia, 
and overseas, have proved that the apple 
seed must undergo what is known as an 
after-ripening process if good germination 
is to be had. In our tableland areas, the 
normal winter conditions experienced are 
quite sufficient to complete this after-ripen- 
ing process, but where the production of 
seedlings is contemplated under coastal or 
warmer conditions, it may be found neces- 
sary to have the fruits, or seeds, subjected 
to some six weeks at about 32 deg. Fahr. in 
cool chambers to ensure good viability. 

If necessary to hold these seeds in cold 
storage, the gauze packets of seed should 
be stratified in boxes of moist sand with at 
least 2 inches of sand below and above each 
layer of seed packets. 

Observations over a number of years 
have indicated that apple seeds may be kept 
in excellent condition up until about mid- 
July if stratified either under our tableland 
conditions or in cold storage. Seed kept 
later than this is very liable to germinate 
in the packets, and, whilst fair results may 
be had by planting such seed, every effort 
should be made to have the seed sown before 
this critical stage, since the young root 
shoot, or radicle, is very tender and quickly 
dries out when once exposed to the air, 
apart from being broken off during plant- 
ing. 

Seed held in common storage will, of 
course, commence to shoot earlier than that 
stratified in cold storage, particularly in the 
event of an early spring. Practical experi- 
ence has also indicated that certain varieties 
are much more likely to shoot before others 
— the Granny Smith in particular. 

Planting. 

Good results may be obtained by planting 
the seed, under tableland conditions, in the 
autumn, when the seeds may be planted 
direct from the fruits. Such seeds should 
germinate before the really cold weather, 


and the seedlings will retain their leaves 
throughout the winter months. 

fhe general practice, however, is to 
stratify the seed as indicated, and plant out 
about mid-August, or possibly a little earlier 
under warmer conditions. The actual time 
of planting is governed by the condition of 
the seed, as it is common for some varieties 
to germinate during stratification if planting 
he delayed too late. 

Apple seeds may be sown broadcast in 
seedbeds and covered with about inch 
of finely sieved loam, then mulched with dry 
horse manure. Better results are to be had 
by sowing the seed in drills about 4 inches 
apart across raised beds about 4 feet wide: 
about fifty seeds being planted to each such 
row. This latter method facilitates weed- 
ing and generally results in more even ger- 
mination and growth. In dryer areas it is 
common to cover the beds with damp bags 
and keep these bags moist until the seeds 
commence to germinate, when the bags must 
he removed. 

As stressed previously, the seeds must be 
kept moist, and the seedbeds must also be 
kept in good condition ; it is fatal to permit 
the seeds to dry out. Excessive watering 
should be avoided, however, particularly 
once the young seedlings arc above ground 
level, as they are rather subject to damping 
off in their early stages. 

Given satisfactory seasonal conditions and 
reasonable care, good apple seeds will give 
from about 60 to 80 per cent, germination. 
Under field trials, results at New England 
Kxperiment Farm, Glen limes, have ranged 
up to 93 per cent., but such results are 
rather exceptional. 

After-care. 

Following germination, watering should 
be reduced to a minimum consistent with 
good steady growth. Weed growth must 
be checked. 

If germination has been very high, or the 
seed planted too thickly, it may be necessary 
to thin the seedlings out slightly, but unless 
they are definitely required for root graft- 
ing, heavy thinning is not desirable. 

Under normal conditions, it will be found 
that anything up to 50 per cent, of the seed- 
lings will have attained up to % inch or 
more in diameter at ground level by the 
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following autumn ; the diameter would be 
slightly greater just below ground level. 
These seedlings are ideal for bench grafting, 
and after re-working they are, of course, 
planted out in the usual nursery rows. 

Smaller seedlings are best transplanted, 
during their dormancy, into nursery rows 
about 3 feet apart and some 6 inches apart 
in the rows. After tramping them firmly 
into position they should be headed back 
to about I inch above. ground level. The 
resultant growths should be trimmed to a 
single whipstick and- budded the following 
February. 

Diseases and Insect Pests. 

Powdery mildew may cause serious losses 
if the seedlings are infected in their earlier 
stages. Fortunately this disease seldom 
attacks the young seedlings until rather late 
in the season, and, as the tops are all 
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removed in any case, the actual damage is. 
often negligible. 

When the infection is first noted, it is 
recommended that the whole seedling area 
he sprayed with lime-sulphur at about i 
part to 150 parts of water. 

Woolly aphid frequently attacks the apple 
seedlings, particularly when such seedlings 
are grown on old orchard soils or in close 
proximity to infested apple trees. This pest 
is readily controlled by spraying with 2 
ounces of nicotine sulphate to 4 gallons of 
water. The addition of 4 ounces of soap 
will greatly increase the efficacy of this 
spray, which is best applied during the 
warmer part of the day. 

When uplifting seedlings, bady infested 
plants are best destroyed, the balance 
thoroughly washed, then dipped in a nico- 
tine bath. About 4 ounces of nicotine to 
each 4 gallons of water is the strength, 
suggested for this dip. 


Spray Residue on Tomatoes-co«fe^ from page 410. 


Renewal of Dip. 

After an acid dip has been in use for 
some time it becomes very dirty, and there 
also tends to be an accumulation of soluble 
arsenic and copper compounds in the dip 
liquid. It is advisable, therefore, when the 
dip becomes very dirty, to throw out the 
whole of the dip liquid and make up a fresh 


batch, using the same proportions as given 
for making up the original acid dip. When- 
ever the acid dip is thus changed it is recom- 
mended that the lime dip be also completely 
renewed. Indeed, if a third dip (of water 
only) is not employed, the lime bath can be 
changed with advantage more frequently 
than the acid dip. 


Great Lakes Lettuce 

Testimony to the merits of the American variety 
of lettuce, Great Lakes, which promises to be of 
particular value in those parts of the State 
previously found too hot for the production of 
high quality summer lettuce, continues to be 
received by the Department. 

Mr. A. K. Rippon, CofFs Harbour, has reported 
that the variety performed very satisfactorily 
under his conditions. Great Lakes was tested 
against Imperial 847, and in Mr. Rippon’s opinion 
it proved to be a superior lettuce under the 
conditions experienced. 


at CofFs Harbour. 

_ Great Lakes proved very resistant to the hot 
and humid conditions encountered and no loss, 
was occasioned as result of seed stalk develop- 
ment. On the other hand, a large majority of 
the Imperial 847 plants went to seed. 

According to Mr. Rippon the heads compared' 
quite favourably with Imperial 847, although the 
leaves appeared to be tougher and better able to 
withstand rough handling than Imperial 847. — 
A. C. Orman, Special Agricultural Instructor, 


The following mixture is recommended by the 
Division of Horticulture of the Department of 
Agriculture for painting on the trunks of fruit 
trees to prevent rabbits from eating the bark: 

1 oz. bitter aloes; 1 lb, common soap, cut up 
fine; 1 gallon water. 
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The ingredients should be boiled for about 
twenty minutes, and when cool applied with a 
brush or swab to the butts of the trees to a.< 
height of about 2 feet 9 inches from the grounds 
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CAUTION 

in your choice of 
spraying oils pays 
dividends 

“NOSCO” PALE 

SPRAYING OIL 

Eliminates Spray Failures 

The even application of metallic fungicides and lime sulphur 
solution is of paramount importance to protect your trees 
from active fungi spores. 

NOSCO PALE SPRAYING OIL ensures the correct degree 
of emulsification, wetting and stability in combination with 
such sprays as bordeaux, burgundy, copper oxychloride and 
lime sulphur. 

The application of NOSCO PALE SPRAYING OIL at the 
same time assists in the control of insect pests and their eggs. 



A Product of 

LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY. 

Write for our modern Spraying and Dusting Chart. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


PHYTOPHTHORA DISEASE OF CITRUS 

Proclaimed Under the N.S.W. Plant Diseases Act. 


THE disease of citrus caused by Phytophthora 
citrophthora and other species of Phytophthora 

was declared a disease for the purpose of the 
Plant Diseases Act by proclamation of 25th 
May, 1947. A penalty is now incurred under 
section 26 of this Act by any person who know- 
ingly sells or offers for sale citrus trees infected 
with any of the phases (collar rot, root rot or 
stem girdle) of the disease. 

Most metropolitan nurseries are infected 
to a greater or less degree with Phytoph- 
thora citrophthora, and citrus growers estab- 
lishing new areas run the risk of having 
infected stock supplied to them. The amount 
of loss suffered by the grower planting in- 
fected stock depends on the degree of infec- 
tion, on weather conditions after planting 


and on soil type. It is possible to detect 
badly infected trees in the nursery, and it is 
possible also for nurserymen to limit the 
incidence and spread of the disease by selec- 
tor! of site, crop rotation and spraying. 

The Causal Organism. 

Phytophthora citrophthora is a soil-in- 
habiting fungus of microscopic size. There 
is evidence that it can persist in the soil for 
many years, evidently living on organic 
matter in competition with the normal popu- 
lation of harmless moulds which arc always 
present. Under moist conditions it produces 
spores on the soil surface and in the soil, 
and these arc washed or splashed by rain 
water on to the tree, thus spreading infection 
to roots and above-ground parts. 



Fig. 1. — Root Rot of Rough Lemon Stock 


Fig, 2 — Rotted Tap Root of a Young Tree or. 
Rough Lemon Stock. 


iS 


t thora attacks and rots the bark of the main roots (A), so that it 
00 and disintegrates. The fibrous roots (B) are browned and 
rotted and break readily when the tree is lifted. 
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It is likely that Phytophthora is not nor- 
mally present in virgin soils, but like all 
soil organisms it is readily introduced in soil 
from an infected area. 

Conditions which Favour Disease Development. 

Moist conditions are necessary for the 
growth of the fungus. The usual time for 
an outbreak to occur in the nursery is follow- 
ing continued wet weather in autumn when 
temperatures are moderate. 



Fitf. 3. — Brown Spreading Lesions caused by 
Phytophthora on Leaf and Twig of Rough 
Lemon Stock. 


Soil conditions are of the greatest import- 
ance. A well drained, moderately light soil 
does not hold sufficient moisture to allow 
much development of disease. Soils which 
are heavy and retain water, or shallow 
soils with a heavy subsoil which prevents 
quick drainage, provide conditions which 
enable the fungus tq attack the plant. 

Phases of the Disease. 

The root rot phase develops only in wet 
soils. The fibre roots are affected first, and 
when they rot and the tree is lifted, the 
fibrous roots are easily pulled away, leaving 
only a central thread of tissue^—the woody 
parts of the conducting system. In severe 
cases the main roots and the tap root are 
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attacked also. The infection then shows as 
a brown discolouration of the bark, often 
starting from the end of the tap root. The 
affected bark soon becomes soft and wet 
and shreds away. Where the root damage 
is very extensive, the leaves yellow and 
shrivel, while a less amount of root damage 
results in more or less yellowing and stunt- 
ing of the leaves. 

All above-ground parts can be attacked. 
Young shoots infected at the tip, turn brown 
and die back ; leaves develop brown spread- 
ing spots ; stems may be encircled by a dark- 
brown rot which often starts from a leaf 
base, indicating that infection entered the 
stem from a diseased leaf. Stem infections 
arc usually accompanied by the production 
of gum. A period of damp atmospheric 
conditions is necessary to permit shoot and 
stem infection. 

All citrus varieties commonly grown are 
susceptible to infection, but the Eureka and 
Lisbon lemons are the most susceptible. 
Rough lemon root stock shows some slight 
resistance, while trifoliata root stock is 
immune. Consequently the stem girdle 
phase of the disease is commonest on budded 
lemon trees and shows up first on these. As 
the attack occurs during damp weather, wilt- 
ing of the top may not take place at once 
and the disease may spread considerably 
before it is observed. 

Precautionary Measures which Nurserymen 
Should Take. 

Of first importance is the choice of soil 
and site for the nursery beds. The soil 
should be sandy loam or loam of good depth, 
under-drainage must be good and provision 
should be made for the quick removal of 
surface water following rains. The beds 
should be exposed to full sunlight and not 
shaded in any way. Weed growth should be 
kept down in the autumn so there is a good 
circulation of air between the plants and 
quick drying after rain or dew. 

As soon as infection is observed, all 
diseased material should be removed and 
burned. If infection occurs in a seed bed, 
adjacent seedlings should also be removed. 

Seedlings grown in proximity to infected 
seedlings in the seed bed should not be 
planted out, sirn^e a certain amount of infec- 
tion will certainly be present on their roots 
and will persist and show up as soon a$ wet 
conditions are experienced. 
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After removal of saleable plants, all un- 
sold trees and unbudded stocks should be 
dug up and burned and the ground planted 
with a green crop. 

Because budded lemon trees are extremely 
susceptible they should be sprayed in early 
March with Bordeaux mixture 4-4-80, plus 
half a gallon of white oil. The lower 18 


inches of the stems especially should be 
thorougly drenched, and as a precaution, the 
soil between the rows should be sprayed also. 
Provided the spray is applied in early March, 
sufficient time will elapse between spraying 
and the fumigation of trees for supply to 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area or inter- 
state, to reduce danger of defoliation to a 
minimum. 


Root Diseases of the Banana.* 

C. J. Magee, D.Sc.Agr., M.Sc., Chief Biologist. 


THE root system of the banana consists of a 
large number of long, normally-unbranched, 
cord-like roots which radiate from the corm and 
an extensive system of thread-like lateral roots 
arising from these cord roots. The whole of 
the surface of the lateral roots and part of the 
surface of the cord roots are densely covered 
with microscopic root hairs, providing a great 
expanse of absorbing tissue. This extensive 
root system is fleshy and unprotected by bark, 
and is prone to meet with many misadventures 
during growth, from injuries, pests and diseases. 

Normally, much of the loss of roots which 
occurs is quickly replaced by both new cord 
roots and laterals, and the plant suffers 
little apparent setback. Sometimes the attack 
on the roots is such that the renewal of 
roots or the development of defensive inner 
cork cells fall short of requirements, and 
the plant becomes unthrifty and reflects this 
condition in its foliage. 

Banana Wilt or Panama Disease. 

The most closely studied of the root dis- 
eases of bananas is Banana wilt or Panama 
disease (see Figs. 1 and 2). Although fairly 
widespread in New South Wales, this 
disease is of little importance. This is 
because our industry is based on the Caven- 
dish and related varieties (Williams Hybrid, 
Mons Marie) which are highly resistant to 
the pathogen — Fusarium oxysporutn 
cubense. In tropical countries where the 
Gros Michel variety is grown, wilt is usually 
a disease of major importance and special 
types of soil are selected to avoid it. Panama 
disease is encountered in New South Wales 

♦N^tes of an address given to the Banana In- 
spector s' Conference, Murwillumbah, 1947 . 


only in such varieties as Lady’s Finger, 
Sugar and plantains. 

The fungus invades the cord roots, 
directly or through injuries, and enters the 
vascular or sap system. Eventually it 
becomes established in the vascular tissue 
of the corm, and the plant wilts if young, or 



Pig. 1. — Banana Wilt or Panama Diaeaae in a Stool 
of the Lady'a Finger Variety. 

Showing death of plants, drooping of leaf blades and 
scorching of their margins. 

older plants show pronounced yellowing 
of the foliage and splitting of the base of 
the pseudo-stem. Infected plants eventually 
die. 
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Rhizoctonia Root Rot. 

The most widespread banana root disease 
in this State is one caused by the soil- 
inhabiting fungus Rhizoctonia solani. The 
disease rarely proceeds to a stage of develop- 
ment sufficient to cause serious losses, but 
the fungus is the main cause of death of 
laterals, and cankers on the cord roots, so 
commonly observed when plants are up- 
rooted (Fig. 3). When the cankers girdle 
or ringbark the roots, particularly if the 
cankers are near the root bases, much root 
tissue may be lost. Usually the growth of 
new roots and the branching of roots 
behind the point of attack offsets the 
damage done by Rhizoctonia. 

Some severe outbreaks of the disease 
have occasionally been observed, however, 
resulting in pronounced symptoms in the 
above-ground parts. In these cases growth 
came almost to a standstill and the foliage 
became yellow’ in colour. On plants which 
were carrying bunches the fruit shrivelled 
and blackened. In the severe outbreaks 
considerable rotting of the cord and lateral 
roots was present, as well as rotting of the 
outer layer of the cortex of the corm. The 
conditions which favour Rhizoctonia root 
rot have not yet been closely examined, but 


In some instances a species of another 
fungus, rytmum, has been isolated from 
both the roots and from dark grey dis- 



Fig. 2. — Banana Wilt or Panama Disease. 

Cross section of pseudo-stem of the Lady’s Finger variety, 
showing dark brown discoloration of the vascular bundles 
and surrounding tissues. 

coloured areas deep in the cortex of the 
corm. Attempts to establish the patho- 
genicity of Pythium sp. have not so far 
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Fig. 3. — Rhizoctonia 
Root Rot. 

Left . — Showing girdling, 
of a lateral root at 
point indicated by 
arrow. 

Right . — Showing brown, 
and black lesions on a. 
cord root and multiple 
branching of its tip. 
after it has been in* 
jured by the fungus.. 


w 


most of the severe outbreaks have been been successful, but the discolouration of 
observed during the late summer and early the interior of the cortex as well as the? 
autumn, following periods of heavy rain. acute nature of the outbreaks stronglv 
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Agricultural machinery lasts longer and performs better when lubricated with 
Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. They’re specially prepared 
for Australian farming conditions from the world's finest crudes. 

For your car, truck or tractor too, always use Golden Fleece Motor Oils. 
There are no finer oils available. 

Always insist on Golden Fleece for safer , scientific lubrication . 





Every man on the land knows what 
happens to the ordinary timber lin- 
ings of average ensilage pits. They 
don’t ‘stand up’. Silage deteriorates. 
There is waste. As soon as you are 
able, try Masonite Tempered Presd- 
wood for this purpose. You’ll have 
the same excellent result as the 
farmer who laid down the pit illu- 
strated on this page. 


As in concrete forming, as in the con- 
struction of out-buildings, bails, sheds- 
and shelters, Masonite can certainly 
‘take it’ where silage is concerned. 

Despite greatly increased production, the 
demand for Masonite is still ahead of 
supply — but you’ll be wise to keep in 
constant touch with your nearest supplier 
because there is no effective substitute 
for Masonite. 

MANUFACTURED By 

MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

Sales and Service Divisions: 

369 Pitt Street, Sydney. 533 Collins Street, Melbourne* 

337 Queen Street, Brisbane. 31 Chesser Street. Adelaide. 
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points to the activity of another pathogen 
in association with Rhizoctonia solani. The 
typical severe outbreaks of the Rhizoctonia 



Fig. 4 Root-knot showing Galls or Swellings on 
Cord Roots and Laterals caused by Eelworms. 

disease have always occurred in plantations 
established on somewhat infertile grasslands, 
and the dark grey discolouration of the 
interior of cortex of conn has not been 
oresent. 


ing stock to virgin forest and scrub soils 
and that it would be a normal soil in- 
habitant of most grasslands. The amount 
of damage it does to bananas is considered 
to depend on the incidence of weather and 
other conditions favourable to its patho- 
genic activity. Low plant vitality and slow 
rate of growth resulting from insufficient 
soil nitrogen appear to be the most important 
factors governing destructive outbreaks of 
the disease on old grassland soils. 

It is thought that the best means of com- 
bating Rhizoctonia disease are the frequent 
applications of sulphate of ammonia during 
ihe growing months of the year. Light 
applications fsav 2 oz. to each young plant 
in the stool) at six-weekly intervals from 
August to April are suggested. Where cow 
manure free from couch grass is available, 
this also would be worthy of trial in 
plantations on old grassland. 

Root Knot. 

Root knot caused by the parasitic eel- 
worm HcteroJera marioni is also a common 
and widespread disease in New South 
Wales. Like the Rhizoctonia disease, it only 
rarely causes affected plants to be unthrifty. 

The eelworms invade both the cord and 
lateral roots (Fig. 4), leading to the for- 



Fig. 5.- Corm Rot, 
showing White 
Strands of the 
Fungus Ramify- 
ing Through the 
Rotted Areas of 
the Corm. 


Rhizoctonia solani is regarded as a 
normal soil inhabitant of most, if not all, 
plantation soils. It would be expected that 
the fungus would, be introduced on plant- 


mation of galls or swellings of varying sizes. 
The tips of the roots are particularly prone 
to attack. The larger galls arise from the 
attack of many eelworms on a given area. 
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The galls result in disturbance of the sap- 
conducting system, and later in the rotting 
of tissues in the infested areas of the roots. 
The parasite is favoured by warm conditions 
of summer, and its activity is slowed or 
ceases in the winter. 

No special measures are at present taken 
against this disease, but it is probable that 
further investigation would reveal that it 
is desirable to avoid introducing the eel- 
worm to new land by some form of treat- 
ment of the planting bits or suckers, or use 
of planting material from areas known to 
be free of eelworm. Considerable experi- 
mentation would be necessary to determine 
an appropriate pre-planting treatment for 
suckers, and probably many surveys would 
need to be undertaken before eelworm-free 
sources of suckers were located. 

Corm Rot. 

In plantations established on virgin forest 
land, heavy losses from root and corm rot 
(Fig. 5) caused by Clitocybe sp. and 
Armillaria mellea sometimes result in heavy 
losses during the first few years. After 
felling and clearing, the fungi live on as 
saprophytes in stumps and roots left in the 
land, and from this source may invade young 
banana plants. 


No marked symptoms of attack are 
evident in the foliage until the fungus has 
obtained a good hold on the corm and root 
system. The yellow appearance of affected 
plants first brings them under notice, and 
leaves later turn brown and die from the 
base of the plant upwards. One-sided 
attacks on plants are common, and the 
leaves die first on the side that is attacked. 
At an advanced stage of the disease the 
plant is easily pushed over. The pseudo-stem 
generally breaks off cleanly at or just above 
ground level, showing a brown discoloura- 
tion of the corm with white fungous threads 
and plates interwoven with the brown tissue. 

Because of corm rot it is desirable that 
clearing of forest land should be as 
thorough as possible, but there are limita- 
tions to what can be done economically in 
this regard. Care should be taken to 
remove or burn any stumps and large roots 
encountered while digging the holes for the 
sets. 

Infected stools should be dug out and 
burned and an attempt made to locate the 
source of the infection. Replanting the site 
is usually not advisable, unless several stools 
are involved, and even then the work should 
he delayed for some months or a season. 


Hybrid Maize — Plans 

Commonwealth and State specialists engaged on 
hybrid maize work will in future meet periodically 
with a view to speeding up development of this 
industry. 

That decision was made by the Australian 
Agricultural Council at its recent meeting, said 
the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.), and should give considerable impetus 
to production of hybrids, and also to com- 
mercialising proven hybrids. 

Hybrid maize production was such a highly 
technical undertaking that the Council considered 
it merited the close collaboration of all trained 
personnel in the Commonwealth. Not only should 
such a move speed development to the commercial 
production stage, but it should also prove 
economical. 

Development of hybrid maize in Ne^v South 
Wales had been commenced some fifteen years ago, 
but depletion of technical staff during the war 
years forced suspension of the breeding and 
selection programmes. 
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to Speed Production. 

The hybrid maize programme 'was again well 
under way at Grafton and at Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, said the Minister. 

At Grafton and Glen Innes farms the breeding 
and testing of inbreds and single crosses and of 
commercial hybrids was being carried out. Years 
of breeding and testing were necessary before 
hybrids could be released to growers. 

At Grafton, plant breeders had concentrated on 
mid-season and late maturing hybrids suitable for 
coa.stal growers. Glen Innes was* concentrating on 
early maturers suitable for tableland conditions, 
and Hawkesbury College on mid-season types for 
the lower south coast and south-west slopes. 

Hybrids which had shown promise were being 
tested on private farms under a wide range of 
conditions, said Mr. Graham. Those which stood 
up to test under commercial conditions would be 
released to growers. That would be probably in 
the next two or three years at Grafton. Judging 
by the success last year of some hybrids produced 
from material obtained from U.S.A., and also 
locally produced hybrids, early maturing types 
suitable for tableland conditions should be avail- 
able shortly. 
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WEEDS IN SPORTS AREAS. 

Their Prevention and Control. 

{Continued from page 364.) 


A. Pearson, H.D.A., Weeds Officer. 

A DESCRIPTION of the several types of weeds that infest playing* fields and the means 
by which these areas become infested were given in the first section of this article in the 
July issue. 

The present instalment discusses chemical control of these weeds by the use of 
the arsenic compounds, and sodium chlorate, common salt, sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphate of iron. Next month’s concluding instalment will deal with control by the use 


of the hormone type selective weedicides. 

Control by Chemical Means. 

It must be realised that if weeds are 
removed from any area by chemical means 
they must be quickly replaced by some desir- 
able form of vegetative cover or else the 
original or some other species of weed will 
quickly occupy the space. Chemicals cannot 
be looked upon as weed preventives but 
only as means of eradication and control. 

Where a playing area that is in constant 
use is heavily infested with weeds it is not 
in all cases advisable to take steps to re- 
move the whole of the weed infestation in 
one operation, as inevitably large bare 
patches must result. With heavy infesta- 
tions, therefore, it is advisable to carry out 
the process of removal gradually so that the 
lawn grasses can replace the weeds over a 
period of time without losing the area for 
playing purposes during the process. 

Where a reasonably heavy infestation is 
to be treated by some chemical, it is always 


advisable to mark the area out in strips. 
On greens this can best be done by the 
use of long lengths of twine, and on fair- 
ways and larger areas by placing a line of 
pegs. 

Chemicals used for weed control work 
kill in three different ways: — 

1. By a poisonous action on the plant, i.e., 
destroying by actual contact with the weedi- 
cide. 

2. By altering the chemical nature of the 
soil. 

3. By upsetting the plant metabolism. 

. Arsenic. 

These are numerous proprietary arsenical 
mixtures on the market which are quite 
effective for weed control work. The 
majority of these mixtures contain approxi- 
mately 30 to 40 per cent, of arsenite of 
soda or arsenic pentoxide, with the addition 
of a “wetting” agent. 
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Where it is not desired to use a propriet- 
ary arsenical weedicide, either arsenic pent- 
oxide or arsenite of soda can be used. 
Arsenic pentoxide is the most suitable of 
these two compounds. Its advantages are : — 

(a) It is readily soluble in water. 

( b ) At low concentrations it is selective 
in its action. 

(c) Excess material quickly reverts to 
a non-in jurious compound in the soil. 

Where either arsenic pentoxide or arsenite 
of soda is being used it is essential that a 
suitable “spreader” or “wetter” should be 
incorporated in the mixture. There are a 
number of commercial wetting agents on 
the market, but either soft soap or phenyl 
will be found to be quite suitable for the 
purpose if incorporated in the spray mixture 
at the rate of i oz. per gallon. 

As a general recommendation arsenic 
pentoxide used at the rate of i lb. to 8 
gallons of water (i in 80) will be found 
to be effective. This concentration will 
brown off couch grass, but it will quickly 
recover from the effects of the spray. For 
most purposes the concentration of arsenic 
will vary between i lb. to 4 gallons and 1 lb. 
to 10 gallons, but for some types of lawn 
weeds it will be found that even as light 
an application as 1 lb. to 16 gallons will be 
quite satisfactory. 

When using arsenic it should be remem- 
bered that it is very poisonous, and operators 
should take care to see that the spray is not 
carried on to their faces or arms by the 
wind. It is advisable to wear rubber gloves 
when spraying with arsenic or else to cover 
the hands and arms with grease, for if 
arsenic solution collects around the opera- 
tor's nails it may cause them to lift, and it 
will definitely cause a large sore to spread 
around any scratch it may enter. Any 
buckets or pumps used when applying 
arsenic should be washed immediately the 
spray work has been completed. 

Before applying arsenic to any green the 
grass should be cut, and the spray should 
not be applied unless the foliage is dry. If 
rain occurs shortly after spraying it will be 
necessary for the operation to be repeated. 
Arsenical weedicides should be applied 
through a spray-pump in as fine a form as 
possible, in sufficient quantity to wet all of 
the foliage of the plants being treated. 


While it is quite safe to use arsenicals at 
the rates recommended, it should be remem- 
bered that heavy applications of arsenic can 
cause soil sterilisation, so that care must be 
taken to see that the spray is not accidentally 
spilled or the result may be an area com- 
pletely denuded of cover, where the soil 
will have to be replaced before turf will 1 
again grow satisfactorily. 

Sodium Chlorate. 

This is purchased as a white, crystalline 
salt which is readily soluble in cold water, 
and is best applied as a fine spray. In the 
form in which purchased it is quite safe ta 
handle, but once it has been in solution with 
water and has then dried on any vegetable 
matter, clothing, leather, etc., it becomes 
inflammable and may ignite and burn 
furiously either from friction or as a result 
of the application of a flame. Operators 
should, therefore, take care to see that the 
spray is not blown on to their clothing, and 
it is advisable, if sodium chlorate is being 
used extensively, to wear rubber boots. 

There is a commercial preparation of 
sodium chlorate on the market, under the 
name of Atlacide, from which the fire risk 
has been largely eliminated. This weedicide 
is much safer to handle, is retailed at 
approximately the same price and gives 
practically identical results with pure sodium 
chlorate. 

For deep-rooted, persistent perennial 
weeds, sodium chlorate is used as strong as 
1 lb. to 1 gallon of water, and for the 
softer weeds as light as 1 lb. to 10 gallons 
of water. It is essential to remember that 
this weedicide will affect grasses equally as* 
much as it will damage weeds, and that 
with heavy applications it will cause sterili- 
sation. 

It is of considerable value for applying 
in heavy quantities to paths to kill any form 
of weed growth. When using sodium 
chlorate it is necessary to add a wetting 
agent. The most suitable is a sulphonated 
oil type. 

Coarse Salt ( Sodium Chloride). 

This is probably one of the oldest weedi- 
cides, but it is not now in general use except 
for special purposes. It can be used for 
the destruction of weeds on paths. When 
applied at 5 lb. to the square yard it will 
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■cause soil sterilisation. It has the dis- 
advantage over other method of soil sterilisa- 
tion of creating a crumbly surface to the 
treated soil. 

Salt is sometimes used to kill single weed 
plants on greens. When used for this pur- 
pose i lb. of salt should be dissolved in 3 
pints of water and 2 tablespoons applied per 
plant. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Sulphate of ammonia is, of course, a nitro- 
genous fertiliser, and .is generally used to 
encourage grass growth. When applied in 
heavy quantities, however, it will burn off 
weed plants. The general method of appli- 
cation as a weedicide is to prepare a lawn 
sand. This is made by mixing — 

3 lb. sulphate of ammonia. 

4 lb. dry soil or sharp sand. 

3 lb. sulphate of iron. 

This mixture is sufficient to treat 1,000 
square feet of lawn area. The effect of the 
application of sulphate of ammonia lawn 
sand is sometimes severe, but this can be 
modified by a thorough watering immedi- 
ately following the application. The lawn 
grass made be burned slightly but it will not 
be permanently damaged and will recover 
quickly. f 
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Another lawn sand mixture which is 
sometimes used is: 

3 lb. sulphate of ammonia. 

1 lb. sulphate of iron. 

20 lb. sand. 

This is sufficient to treat 1,000 square feet 
of lawn area, but with this mixture it is 
necessary to repeat the treatment at two or 
three week intervals until all of the weeds 
have been eliminated. 

Sulphate of ammonia is also used for 
“spotting” broad-leaved weeds. When used 
for this purpose it is recommended that it 
should be applied to the plants to be killed 
in the early morning when they are damp 
with dew. 

Sulphate of Iron. 

This chemical is usually only used in con- 
junction with sulphate of ammonia in the 
preparation of lawn sand. It is, however, 
of value to destroy moss. For this purpose 
it should be applied as a 5 per cent, solution 
in water in sufficient quantity to wet the 
moss thoroughly. While the application of 
sulphate of iron will kill any existing growth 
of moss, the presence of this plant is an 
indication that the soil conditions are un- 
favourable to the growth of grass, and a 
re-infestation will almost certainly occur 
unless steps are taken to improve the physical 
condition of the soil. 


(To be concluded.) 


Pitting of Root Crops. 


When root crops have to be harvested and are 
tiot required for immediate use, certain types 
may be stored during the winter and early 
spring months in “pits" in the same way as 
potatoes are stored in the field. Carrots, swedes 
and mangolds lend themselves to this method of 
storing. 

They arc stacked in a well-ridged heap up to 3 
ft. 6 in. high, about 4 ft. wide at the base and 
long enough to accommodate the roots required to 
be stored. Two logs placed parallel to one another 
and 4 ft. apart serve to hold the heap in shape. 
The site selected for “pitting" should be level 
and well drained. After heaping, the roots are 
covered first of all with dry straw, grass or other 
suitable material to a depth of approximately 6 
inches, and finally with 6 inches of soil. If 
weather permits, it is advisable to delay earthing 
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up for a few days so as to allow excess moisture 
to dry out. The soil should be well beaten down 
with the back of a spade after earthing up. It 
is advisable to provide ventilation by allowing 
bundles of straw to project through the soil at 
intervals of three or four feet along the sides 
of the pit. A drain should be dug around the 
heap to carry away rain water. 

Roots required to be stored should be thoroughly 
mature and perfectly dry, otherwise heating 
followed by rotting will occur. The tops should 
be removed, but not too closely, and portion of the 
neck should be attached to the root when possible. 
The roots should be freed from as much dirt as 
possible, but not trimmed or damaged in any 
way. In fact, the importance of careful handling 
cannot be overstressed. 
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An Auger Beetle ( Bostrychopsis jesuita). 

THIS beetle attacks various native trees and also many introduced ones. Amongst the 
trees injured are various species of Eucalypts and Acacias, silky oak (Urcvillea robusto ) 
white cedar ( Melia azcdarach) and pepper trees (Echinus mollc). Apple, apricot, fig, 
lemon and orange trees also are damaged. 

Although it is usually considered that this beetle attacks unhealthy, dead or dying 
trees, it has been recorded attacking and killing apparently healthy trees: 


The adult, which is the largest known 
species of auger beetle in Australia, is of 
variable size, measuring from about *4 to 
H inch in length. It is of a general glossy 
black, with reddish-brown antennae, the ter- 
minal segments of which form three-seg- 
mented clubs. The head is turned down 



The Large Auger Beetle. 


beneath the thorax, the front portion of 
which is covered with small spines, and 



0 


bears two longer processes which overhang 
the head in front of the eves. The wing- 
covers hear rows of deep pits, and the 



Damage Caused by the Larvae and Exit Holea of Adults 
of the Large Auger Beetle. 

(Actual size.) 


undersurface of the body is covered with 
minute whitish pubescence. The whole 
insect is more or less cylindrical. 
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This beetle has been observed to lay its 
eggs just below the surface of the bark. 
Allied species abroad lay their eggs in 
natural cracks and holes in the wood or 
in short tunnels made by the female. 

The larva is a thick-set grub, with three 
pairs of legs, and a small brown head. The 
tunnels in which it has been feeding become 
tightly packed with frass and undigested 
residues of wood eaten by it. The larva, 
when fully-fed, enters itsqmpal stage within 
a cell at the end of a tunnel, and the adult, 
when ready to emerge, bores an exit hole 
through the surface of the bark. 

These beetles derive their popular name 
from their habit of boring circular auger- 
like holes. French* records an instance 
where an adult of B. jesuita was placed 

^French (Senr.), C. I 9 (xj — Destructive In- 
sects of Victoria, Part IV, p. 8<j. 


under a tumbler for observation, and in 
one night bored through a stout cedar table, 
through a carpet and partly through a strong 
floor, where it was discovered, still boring, 
the following morning. The adults have 
also been recorded boring through lead- 
covered aerial cables. 

About forty native species of auger 
beetles (Bostrychidac ) , are found in Aus- 
tralia. The cosmopolitan, introduced 
beetle, Rhizopcrtha dominica, which is 
known popularly as the “lesser grain borer,” 
is also an auger beetle. This insect, which 
measures about l /% inch in length, tunnels 
within wheat grains and destroys them. 

No means of controlling borers of this 
type in trees are at present known, but 
where feasible, heavily-infested limbs may 
be cut off and burned and any cut surfaces 
painted with Milestone paint. 


The Yellow Maize Moth (Dichocrocis punctiferalis) . 


DURING the past month the caterpillars of this 
moth have been recorded causing damage on the 
North Coast of this State. They have been 
found feeding in custard apples and oranges 
at Grafton, and in pawpaw fruits and flowers at 
Murwillumbah. 

This insect is known to have a wide range 
of food plants of economic importance, and 
was recorded in the Agricultural Gazette , 
as far back as fifty years ago, as a pest of 
peaches. It is widely distributed and is 
found in China and Japan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, the Malayan subregion and the 
Australian region. 

Where fruits are attacked the caterpillars 
tunnel towards the centre and eat away the 
flesh from around the seeds. Gnawed holes 
appear in the fruits, and these become 
covered with quantities of frass loosely held 
together with silken strands. 


Where plants such as maize and sorghum 
are attacked, the caterpillars form their 
web masses amongst the tassels and grains 
of maize, and the seed heads of sorghum. 

The adult, which has a wing expanse of 
about t inch, has bright yellow wings 
marked with scattered black spots and 
several oblique lines of Mack spots across 
them. The body which is also yellow has 
lines of black spots. 

The larvae or caterpillars, which may 
measure about 24 inch in length when fully- 
fed, arc of a general light greyish colour, 
hut at times are tinged with pink or green. 
'Hie head is dark and there is a dark 
“shield” on the upper surface of the first 
body segment. The body is covered with 
•small dark areas from which arise fine 
hairs. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about 24 inch in length, is brown. 


The Army Worm ( Cirphis unipuncta ). 


DURING the past month great numbers of 
yellowish-grey moths have been noted in various 
suburbs around {Sydney, where they have been 
seen flying about gardens and around street 
lamps, or have been disturbed in their hiding 
places. They have been attracted to lights in 
dwellings and shops, and in some instances have 
come to rest amongst clothing, etc. 
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Some alarm has been caused amongst 
householders and others, but beyond the 
annoyance they may cause by their presence, 
or the ‘“dusting” of materials with the 
scales rubbed from their wings or bodies, 
nothing else need be feared, so far as their 
presence in buildings is concerned. 
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It is not usual for these moths to make 
their appearance in numbers so early in the 
season, during very cold weather. 

Later the moths will begin egg-laying, 
and it is possible that their larvae or cater- 
pillars may also occur earlier than usual 
this year, and in considerable numbers. 
Growers, therefore, should watch for any 
indications of damage to their crops and 
undertake control measures, or take pre- 
cautionary measures before planting out. 

The larvae of these moths, which are 
known popularly as “army worms/’ feed 
upon a wide variety of grasses and weeds, 
vegetable crops or garden plants, and may 
cause extensive damage to young plants 
soon after they appear above ground, or to 
newly planted out crops, by eating through 
the steins at ground level. 

These caterpillars, which are the larvae 
of a “cutworm” moth, are referred to as 
“at my worms,” because at times they move 
in vast hordes over cultivation paddocks, 
stripping most plants bare of foliage. 

Most species of cutworm caterpillars 
feed at night, and shelter during the day, 
ohher in the soil or under clods, but the 
army worm may feed during the day. 

The life history of this insect, briefly, 
L as follows: — 

The eggs, which are creamy or whitish, 
are laid by the moth in clusters, or in rows, 
usually near the base of the plant, and arc 
firmly glued on. Several hundred eggs may 
be laid by an individual female. 

The larva, which may measure up to i / 2 
inches in length when fully- fed, is of vari- 
able colouration, but usually dark greenish- 
grey, with longitudinal stripes on the sides 
and back. There is usually a distinct lighter 
stripe along the sides, and above this stripe 
there is a line which may be almost black. 
The larval stage occupies from about three 
to four weeks. When fully- fed, the larva 
enters the ground where it forms a small 
earthen cell or cavity in the soil, and within 
this it enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. 


conditions, the adult (moth) emerges to 
carry on the life-cycle. 


The complete life-cycle from egg to adult, 
under warm conditions, varies from about 
six to eight weeks. 


The adult, which has a wing expanse of 
about t J' 2 inches, has fawn, yellowish-grey 
or greyish-brown forewings, and there is a 
small dark area near the middle of each, 
and in this there is a whitish spot. The 
hind wings are fawn or light greyish, but 
are darker towards their outer margins. 


This moth is an introduced cosmopolitan 
species. 

Control. 

The following poison bait is very effec- 
tive in controlling cutworms: — 

Bran . . . . . . 24 lb, 

Paris green . . . . 1 lb. 

Salt . . . . . . 8 oz. 


Water . . . . . . 2 / 2 gallons. 

To prepare the bait, the bran and Paris 
green should first be thoroughly mixed, and 
then made into a crumbly mash with the 
water, in which the salt has been dissolved. 


As a precautionary measure against 
damage by the army worm or other cut- 
worm caterpillars, any area where cutworms 
are known to be already present in the soil, 
should be baited by broadcasting the bait 
over the ground, before planting out 
( iround that has been cleared for planting 
should be treated in the same way several 
days after clearing. 

Where crops are infested the bait may be 
distributed lightly along the rows or broad- 
cast throughout the area. The baits are 
best used late in the afternoon. 

W here cutworms remain on the plants, 
and the baits are out of their reach, a spray 
or dust of arsenate of lead must be used. 
The spray is used at the rate of : — 1 lb. 
arsenate of lead powder to 40 gallons of 
water (2 oz. to 5 gal.), and the dust con- 
sists of a mixture of 1 lb. arsenate of lead 
powder and 4 lb. kaolin. 


The pupa, which measures about Y\ inch 
in length, is shining reddish-brown in 
colour. After a period in this resting stage, 
the length of which depends upon seasonal 


Sprays or dusts of lead arsenate should 
not be applied to crops such as lettuce, 
spinach, etc., unless the plants are only in 
their early stages of growth. 
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Wasp Parasites ( Hymenoptera ) Beneficial Insects. 


MANY species of wasp parasites play a very im- 
portant part in reducing pest species of insects 
to minimum numbers. Most of tbese beneficial 
wasps are members of the various families which 
are included in the two great groups, known as 
the Chalcidoidca and the frhneumonoidea. 



The Red and Black Ichneumon. 

A parasite of cutworms and other caterpillars 



The Chalcid Wasp Parasite of the Woolly Aphid. 


They range in size from minute forms that are 
so small as scarcely to be visible to the unaided 
eye, to large insects which may measure up to 
an inch in length. 
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They are mostly active fliers and some 
species are frequently found in flowers from 
which they obtain nectar. 


Their eggs are laid either in or upon 
some stage of another insect, and the 



The Black- bodied Ichneumon which Parasitizes 
various Caterpillars. 



The Chaloid Wasp Parasite that Develops In the 
Eggs of the Green Vegetable Dug. 


parasitic larvae, which later hatch, feed upon 
and destroy their host. Many of the 
smaller species spend their entire larval life 
within the eggs of other insects. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PEStS 

The Female 

of* the Species 

Just let a bunch of White Louse sight a Citrus tree and if unchecked 
they will plaster themselves all over the trunk and main branches. But 
the infestation is caused mainly by the female, the male is small and 
active and is rarely seen. 


Normally the treatment of this feminine scourge is Lime Sulphur only, 
but the Shell Company strongly recommend the addition of Shell 
Whitespray. This is sound commonsense as the Whitespray acts as a 
spreader — and it's a sticker too. Thus you are sure of a better kill. 

Shell recommend Lime Sulphur I in 12 plus Whitespray, J gallon to 
every 100 gallons, but if the infestation is light the Lime Sulphur can be 
reduced to I in 15. 

When spraying be sure to get a good coverage by working from right 
inside the tree. 


SHELL 

SPRAYING RECOMMENDATION 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 



THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED ( ncorporated in Great Britain') 
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SHEEP LOSSES 

can be prevented 

When sheep go down 
and cannot regain their feet 
following yarding, trucking, 
shedding, or change of pad- 
docks, the cause may be 
Hypocalcaemia. 

This is similar to Milk Fever 
in cattle and there is a 
ready and simple cure for 
it — an injection of C.B.G. 
(Calcium Borogluconate). 

C.B.G. is inexpensive and 
a supply should be always 
on hand on every farm and 
sheep property. 

In a box of 8 cartons — 
sufficient for eight cows or 
forty sheep — 22/8 plus 1/3 
postage. Complete outfit 
with Hypodermic syringe 
and needles — 

£2/12/6 post free. 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS* CO-OPERATIVE SHEARINC CO. LTD 

Grazoos House, 46 Young St. 

Sydney 



“RAILWAYS AT WAR” 


The story of the part played by the New 
South Wales Government Railways in the 
defence activities of the Commonwealth during 
the years 1939 to 1945 has been told for the 
first time. The medium is a 70-page booklet 
that has just been released by the Department 
of Railways under the title of “ Railways at 
War.” It reveals that the railways, in 
addition to handling a record civilian and 
military traffic, performed many important 
works for the Defence Authorities. 

It will be a surprise to many people to learn 
of the extent to which the railway resources 
were diverted to produce the implements of 
war. For instance, how many people know 
that the Department designed and manufactured 
radar equipment? This was a highly secret 
war work carried out on a large scale, the 
output of radar equipment from railway 
workshops costing £1,500,000. The Department 
was also a major constructing authority on the 
Commonwealth’s aircraft projects, being 
concerned with the building of components of 
700 Beaufort, 384 Beaufighter, and 56 Lincoln 
aircraft. In addition, many tanks were 
assembled in the workshops, large quantities of 
guns, shells, bombs, machine tools, and canvas 
goods were produced, and a considerable 
amount of scientific work was performed for 
other Government Departments and firms 
engaged on Defence activities. 

In wartime the Department found it 
impossible to take the public into its confidence. 
The need for secrecy prevented explanations 
that would have satisfied. This booklet will 
do that job now and will convince railway 
passengers and consignors that they enjoyed 
a reasonable service under the circumstances. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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The females of many species are pro- 
vided with long, fine, sharp-pointed oviposi- 
tors with which they puncture the bodies 
of caterpillars* and insert their eggs within. 
The legless wasp larva, which subsequently 
hatches, feeds on the internal organs and 
blood of the caterpillar, so that eventually 
it dies. 

Two of the larger ichneumon wasps fre- 
quently observed are the brightly marked 
red and black species with dark wings, 
Lissopimpla semipunctata , and another 
which has a black body with red legs and 
antennae, and clear wings. Both these 
species measure about i inch in length, and 
the females have long, well-developed ovi- 


positors projecting from the ends of their 
abdomens. They parasitize various kinds of 
caterpillars and become very numerous 
following on plagues of cutworms. 

In some seasons the activities of these 
wasp parasites are so effective that the 
insects they attack are frequently prevented 
from reaching pest proportions. 

Two small chalcid wasps that have been 
introduced, and have proved to be very 
efficient, are Aphclinus mali, the larvae of 
which develop within the bodies of woolly 
aphids, and Micro phanurus basalis, which 
develops within the eggs of the green vege- 
table bug, Nczara viridnla. 


“ Stock Poisoning,” by T. K. Ryan -A REVIEW. 


It is pleasing to find a field officer such as a 
Stock Inspector recording his experiences on the 
investigation of stock diseases. Too often the 
wealth of knowledge accumulated in a life’s ex- 
perience is lost by the failure to place on record 
the information so gained. It is common know- 
ledge that many stock arc lost from mineral and 
plant poisoning, and Mr. Ryan draws attention 
to the carelessness with which poisons are handled 
on farms, and the farmers’ • lack of knowledge 
of the common poisonous plants. The great 
use of arsenic for many purposes by stockowners 
has made it inevitable that this dangerous 
chemical would be treated with too little respect. 

The author insists rightly that when post-mortem 
examination has shown findings consistent with 
the action of irritant poisons, a thorough search 
for the suspected poison must be made. On the 
other hand, he points out that some farmers are 


prone to jump to the conclusion that any mortality 
that occurs is due to poisoning, and he gives 
examples of such cases in which the deaths were 
due to contagious disease. 

Although the book is entitled “Stock Poisoning” 
a considerable portion is devoted to diseases com- 
monly encountered on farms and to the recognised 
methods of dealing with them. 

The book is recommended to graziers, not only 
because of the information contained in it, but 
also because it illustrates the difficulties that may 
be encountered by a veterinarian or a Stock 
Inspector in investigating mortalities in stock. 
Whilst the publishers are to be congratulated on 
the set-up and arrangement of the book it is a 
pity that the botanical names of a number of the 
plants mentioned are wrongly spelt. \Rcvicic by 
//', /.. 1 /i ml marsh, . / j/ Chief. Pirisiou of Animal 
Industry. | 


Protect Young Cattle from Internal Parasites. 


Worm infestation is frequently a cause of serious 
trouble in young stock in the coastal districts of 
New South Wales. Particularly in wet seasons, 
young animals poorly nourished, kept on the same 
overstocked ground, or kept in swampy areas may 
show serious symptoms of infestation. As calves 
and yearlings are most susceptible, they should be 
given particular consideration, and the following 
principles should be observed as far as possible 

1. Keep stock off damp pastures. If impossible 
to drain, then reserve for adult cattle only. 

2. Avoid overstocking. 

3. Avoid permanent pastures for young stock, 
and if possible place them on pastures that have 
been spelled from cattle or sheep, and which have 
only carried horses or have been spelled from all 


>tock. If impossible to spell, burning-off may help 
1. minimise worm forms. Generally speaking, 
this is an undesirable proceeding, from the pasture 
management point of view, but it may Ik; desirable 
under some circumstances. 

4. M ove all. maintain the nutrition of the calves. 
On wearing, simply them with a good supplement- 
ary ration and place them out on improved 
pastures. Upland or hill country, often used to 
depasture calves (to keep them fine), results in 
very poor development and greatly increased sus- 
ceptibility to worm infestation. A suitable lick, 
e.g. . salt and bone meal placed out separately, 
should also be supplied. 

5. Supply water in troughs. Stagnant pools 
with the green pick around them are a common 
source of heavy infestations. 
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SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL FOR PIG-RAISERS 


At Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

♦ 

STUDENTS ATTEND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE STATE. 


THE Second Annual School of Instruction for Pig Raisers held at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond, from 8th to 11th July, 1947, was attended by fifty-two 
students drawn from all parts of New South Wales. As was the case last year, the 
response from intending students far exceeded the number which could be accommodated. 


The School was officially opened by the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. E. H. 
i iraham, M.L.A., who commended students 
*m their enthusiasm and interest. He also 
emphasised the important part such schools 
were playing in the campaign being cotv 
dieted by the Department, aiming at 
increased efficiency in the pig-raising 
industry. 

Every aspect of modern pig-raising was 
covered in the school syllabus, and in parti- 
cular, attention was directed to judging 
technique based on the points of carcase 
quality. Various methods of carcase ap- 
praisal used in Great Britain, Canada and 
New Zealand were studied in detail. A 
comparison was made of the standards set 


down for the pig-raisers of those countries 
in supplying the requirements of the British 
market. 

Keen interest was sustained throughout 
by a varied programme of yard lectures and 
demonstrations, epidiascope and lantern 
lectures and the showing of “talkie” films. 

In a final test-judging competition 
amongst students a good standard was 
revealed. It was apparent that, in the 
limited time available, the students had 
successfully absorbed the information 
imparted. 

Another satisfactory feature of the school 
was the high standard of the discussions 
whicli followed each lecture and demon- 
stration. 



Group of Students it t&jfc 1*4* Pig-raisers* School. 

Seated t a front are the College Principal Mr. B. A, Sotttfiee, Mnister for Agriculture. Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 
Chief Piggery Instructor, ttr» : & ¥. Gray and other Instructors. 
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Refresher Course for Ex-Servicemen Commenced at Wagga Experiment Farm. 


Tin-; first of the series of short refresher courses 
for ex-servicemen in the Principles of Farm 
Management was officially opened at Wagga Ex- 
periment Farm on Friday, 18th July, by the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham. 
M.L.A.). 

In outlining the various activities of his Depart- 
ment for the assistance of the returned soldier 
who wished to go on the land, the Minister made 
reference to the co-operation with the Department 
of Lands in determining the suitability of estates 
acquired for War Service Land Settlement and the 
work of his Department in placing young trainees 
with approved farmers. Mr. Graham said he was 
pleased to state that 69 returned servicemen were 


in residence at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
at the present time and that last year a returned 
man had become Dux of that College. 

The Minister reminded students that the help 
and advice from his Department did not end with 
this Course, but that the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were available and ready to 
assist the ex-serviceman when he took possession 
of his property. 

The next of these Courses will start on 22nd 
September and applications from ex-servicemen 
should be made to the Deputy Co-ordinator. It 
was hoped to conduct these Courses at Yanco in 
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Tetanus in Calves. 

Following Inoculation Against Blackleg. 


The importance of strictly hygienic methods and 
conditions in relation to inoculation is emphasised 
by the Chief of the Division of Animal Industry : 

“Recently, an Inspector of Stock reported the 
occurrence of tetanus in a number of calves 
following inoculation against blackleg. The 
inspector investigated the mortality and inspected 
the calves. The conclusion drawn from the 
examination of the circumstances was that the 
animals became infected following the inoculation. 


“From the circumstances surrounding the case, 
it is dear that much more care should have been 
taken regarding sterilisation of the instruments 
used in inoculating and the general cleanliness 
of the environment of the calves. Such am 
accident is always liable to occur where dirty 
instruments are used — and by dirty is meant 
unsterilised — and where such operations as 
inoculation are carried out in an environment 
which is heavily infected.” ' 
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Examining the Work of a Yountf Queen Bee. 


THE QUEEN BEE. 

Her Importance and the Factors Influencing Her Value. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

THE queen is the only full-developed female in 
a colony of bees, and under normal circum- 
stances there is only one queen present in a 
colony. 

The queen lays all the eggs from which 
the other bees in the hive develop. While 
this is an advantage in some ways, it may 
prove rather disastrous should a good 
queen be killed or lost. 

It will be realised that the queen is the 
most important bee in the hive, and care 
should be taken to see that she is of as 
high a standard as is possible, since the 
quality of the queen will greatly affect the 
subsequent number of and quality of the 
workers — and therefore, the honey crop. 

Those who are familiar with bees can 
easily recognise the queen — by her distinc- 
tive appearance — when desiring to observe 
or capture her, though a queen of a dark 
variety of bees may be very difficult to 
locate at times. 

Development of die Queen. 

Bee larvae are fed according to^ the type 
of cell in which they are located. Both Queen Bee end Wotker Attendant#, 

queens and workers are developed from the l Aft# Wim*. 
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numbers of queens — by transferring young 
larvae from worker cells to wax cups 
shaped after the manner of queen cells. 

Those larvae located in worker cells are 
fed so that they become workers. Larvae 
located in queen cells are rather more 
lavishly fed and develop so that they 
become queens. The difference between 
worker and queen is entirely of nutritional 
origin, having no genetic basis whatsoever. 

Drone eggs will only develop into drones, 
whether located in drone, worker or queen 
cells. 

It is not proposed to discuss methods of 
rearing queens in this article, other than to 
point out that the present market demand 
for queens will probably stimulate the 
employment of improved methods of pro- 
duction in the near future. 

Assessing the Value of Queen Bees. 

'Hie usual show schedules for the judg- 
ing of queens give scales of points for the 
assessment of the queen on a basis of her 
physical characteristics and those of her 
offspring. While this has the advantage 
that the points examined are tangible, and 
therefore readily assessed, it is doubtful if 
any of the physical characters, other than 
perhaps the size of the queen, have any 
relation to the number of and performance 
in honey-gathering, etc., of the queen’s 
offspring. 

The egg-laying pattern of a queen is 
important. However, this is usually associ- 
ated with the age and individuality of the 
queen and seasonal conditions, rather than 
the particular variety or strain. 

Selection of Commercial Queen Bees. 

It is emphasised that the value of a desir- 
able queen cannot be assessed by a simple 
examination, since other factors than 
appearance influence her quality. Among 
these are age, conditions of rearing and 
disease susceptibility. 

Age . — This is a very important factor to 
be considered in queens, in hives kept for 
commercial production of honey, since the 
egg-laying capacity and vigour of a queen 
decline with increasing age. 

Most queens are useful in their first and 
second years, and a few may be worth 


keeping into the third. However, much 
will depend upon the original quality of 
the queens and their subsequent treatment. 
Many large beekeepers requeen all colonies 
annually to make certain that no old queens 
remain in their hives. However, this 
method lias the disadvantages that some 
valuable queens are destroyed, while some 
of the young queens are usually defective 
and must be culled as soon as faults are 
detected. 

Conditions under which Queens are 
Reared . — The type and amount of food 
which the young queen larvae are fed are 
important. Queens should be reared in 
colonies which are capable of feeding the 
young larvae an abundance of chyle food. 
If the bees, in season, have available an 
abundance of a number of varieties of 
pollen, together with a fair nectar supply, 
good queens are usually reared. Defective 
queens (and workers, too, for that matter) 
are often reared on straight-lines of pollen 
from some sources. 

A queen which has been reared under 
poor conditions is permanently limited in 
her capacity, even though adequately fed 
during her subsequent egg-laying career. 

Freedom from “ Paralysis .” — The exact 
cause of ‘"paralysis” still seems to be in 
doubt. Tt has been stated that, at least, one 
type of “paralysis” is due to a virus, and 
yet if this is so, there is a definite hereditary 
susceptibility to the disease — for “para- 
lysis” seems to run in the strain of bee and 
is transmitted in some way to the offspring. 

No queen whose offspring have shown 
any trace of “paralysis” should be used for 
breeding purposes under any circum- 
stances, irrespective of the value placed on 
her by the apiarist because of other desirable 
characteristics. 

To Ensure Efficient Queens. 

The following procedure should be 
adopted to ensure that the queens in an 
apiary are capable of laying so as to main- 
tain a worker force which will gather a 
maximum of honey: — 

i. — Make certain that queens are reared 
under the best conditions in so far as food 
requirements are .concerned, so that they 
will have the necessary physique. 
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2 . — Make careful observation of the 
work being carried out by individual 
queens, and cull them as soon as there are 
indications that they are failing, replacing 
them with young queens. It will be found 
that some queens should be culled at a very 
early age because of .some individual defect. 
Drone-layers need to be culled as early as 
they can be detected, after emergence. 



.Emergence of a Queen Bee from the Cell. 

[After Winter. 

Colonies can only be kept up to uniform 
standard if the individual queens are kept 
under frequent observation. Unfortunately 
many beekeepers have so many hives of 
bees that they cannot possibly look after 
them all properly, and many failing queens 
are allowed to remain. 

It costs a beekeeper just as much to move 
unproductive colonies from one location to 
another as it does to move the best colonies, 
and much needless cost is thereby incurred. 
It is only by the thorough and continuous 
culling of queens that this expensive “tail” 
of the apiary can be eliminated. 

The Use of Pure Strains of Bees. 

In stressing the importance of the age, 
conditions of rearing, etc., on the value 
of individual queens, it is not intended 
to deprecate entirely any attempts at keep- 
ing and selecting certain strains of bees 
for desirable qualities, for unless one keeps' 
a pure strain of bees it is impossible to pre- 
dict the characteristics of the progecy. 

If a beekeeper has a pure strain of bees 
which has given him satisfaction - in the 
past he would do well to‘ examine carefully 


the merits of any new types offering before 
introducing them to his main apiary. More- 
over it is certain that improvement in 
management methods and culling of indivi- 
dual commercial queens are more likely to 
result in increased production, than is the 
introduction of queens from breeding stock 
of actual or reputed outstanding per- 
formance. 

However, when an apiarist has not a pure 
strain of bees, the purchase of pure bred 
queens of proved capacity is necessary to 
improve the strain. 

There is a tendency on the part of some 
beekeepers to introduce any new strains of 
bees which may come to their notice. Under 
these circumstances it is impossible to pre- 
vent cross-breeding between the different 
strains, and the net result is a mixture of 
everything and anything. A few breeders 
of bees attempt to exploit the more gullible 
members of the beekeeping fraternity by 
publicising and disseminating any strain of 
bees which has “caught-on” for the time 
being. 

Much has been said of the importance of 
“new-blood.” However, its importance ap- 
pears in some instances to be negligible in 
bee-breeding work. 

It is thought that the improvement in the 
performance of present stocks of bees as 



The Queen Immediately After Emertfeno*. 

[Alter Winter. 

the result of constructive breeding is not as 
great as is popularly supposed. Not enough 
is at present known of the genetics of the 

[Continued on page 444.) 
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DIP YOUR SHEEP 

IN 

RUCIDE 

WATER SOLUBLE DDT 


An outstanding feature of the RUCIDE dip is that the sheep may be 
dipped “ off shears/* thus saving a further muslering later on. All harmful 
solvents such as naptha have been eliminated from RUCIDE and there is 
absolutely nothing in its composition which can burn or scald the skins of 
animals. Any fear of bacterial infection of cuts or wounds from dirt in 
the dip can be reduced by allowing two or three days for a 'protective scab 
to form over the wound before dipping. 

The sheep after coming through the RUCIDE dip will be quiet and restful 
and can b? worked immediately. In tests carried out under the supervision 
of the C.S.I.R. sheep were dipped throughout the full day under hot climatic 
conditions without any ill effect to the sheep. 

RUCIDE possesses that unique long-lasting effect of DDT in that its pest- 
killing properties are active for at least four weeks after dipping. The sheep 
remain as walking baits in the pastures and the young tick is killed as it 
hatches out. Once the RUCIDE film is dry on the sheep it becomes 

insoluble in water and rain cannot affect it. 

Indications are that blowfly population and body strike are also reduced 
when the fly comes in contact with Rucide dipped sheep. 


Obtainable from Storekeepers and Pastoral Suppliers everywhere. 

Technical information available on application. 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

Chemical Division. 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
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QFFICIAL tests by C.S.I.R. reveal 
the power of the mighty 
'MAJOR"— 29 H.P. at Drawbar, 

32*5 at the Belt— all the power you 
need, with a big sturdy drawbar to 
handle implements with ease. 

★ Ask your Fordson dealer for full 
details about the “MAJOR"— and 
about the other features that make 
this English tractor Australia’s 
choice. 

If its a MAJOR task, Its a task for 
the “MAJOR." 

Sole Distributors for N.S.W.: 

MOTOR TRACTORS 

PTY. LIMITED ' 

369-385 WATTLE STREET, ULTIMO, SYOMEY 

T.I.phorw : MA tin. Tal.grami 1 •< S.llmot.r.," 6YDNIV. 
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POULTRY NOTES . 


RATIONS FOR POULTRY. 


E. Hadlini;tox , Prinripal Livestock Officer (Poultry) and G. L. McClvmont, B.V.Sc., 

Veterinary Research Officer. 

FEED is usually responsible for about half the total cost of egg production. Efficient 
rations are, therefore, one of the most important single factors in successful 
poultry farming. 

These notes contain a brief outline of the food requirements of poultry, and a 
number of sample rations which can be used with confidence by poultry farmers. 


What Feed do Fowls Need? 

Poultry require a great number of essen- 
tial nutrients, but only a few need be con- 
sidered by die practical poultry fanner. 

These are 

Energy and Eat Building Materials. 
These are obtainable from the starch, or 
carbohydrates, and the small amount of fat 
in grains such as wheat, maize, barley, grain 
sorghum and oats, and from pollard. 
High fibre feeds (such as bran and lucerne 
meal) and green feed are poor sources of 
energy. 



Pig. 1 . — W«t Muh Feed Trough* for Chicken#. 



Fig. 2. — Feeding Trough Suitable for Adult or 
Growing Stock. 


Protein . — This nutrient is essential for 
fast growth and maximum egg production. 
Rich sources are meat meal, linseed meal and 
peanut meal. Coconut meal and mill offals 
such as bran and pollard are fair sources, 
and grains provide only moderate amounts. 
Animal proteins arc preferable to vegetable 
proteins, but a combination of the two is 
satisfactory. 
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Calcium. — This, mineral is essential for 
normal growth and egg production and for 
sound egg shells. Rich sources are shell 
grit, ground limestone and, to a lesser extent, 
bone meal. Meatmeal contains a fair amount. 



M " Fltf. 3.— Alternative Type of Feeding Trough. 


Salt, which is essential for normal health 
and maximum growth of young stock. Only 
tine common salt should be used. 

Vitamin A, which is essential for normal 
health and egg production and prevents 
nutritional roup. It is obtainable from green 
feed or fish oils. 

Vitamin P, which is essential for normal 
hone growth and egg production. Lack of 
vitamin D is a cause of rickets. This vita- 
min is obtainable from sunlight or, in the 
absence of sunlight, from vitamin D-rich 
fish oils. 

Riboflavin . — This is essential for normal 
growth of chickens and normal hatching of 
eggs. Rich sources are green feed, lucerne 
meal, milk powders, skim milk, whey and 
livermeal. 

Manganese, which is essential for normal 
hatchability. Bran and pollard are rich 
sources. 

How Can Rations Supply These Requirements? 

The essential constituents of all rations 
are combinations of energy-rich feeds such 
as grain; protein-rich feeds such as meat- 
meal, peanut meal, linseed meal and mill 
offals ; vitamin A-rich feeds such as green 
feed or fish oil ; calcium-rich feeds such as 
shellgrit or ground limestone; salt; and, 
for chickens and breeding stock—^iboflavin - 
rich feeds such as milk powders and £reen 
feed. 


There is no “best feed” and there is no 
“ best ration.” The best ration a poultry 
farmer can use is the cheapest complete 
ration made up with the available feeds. 
Poultry and, indeed all animals, have a 
remarkable ability for obtaining their food 
requirements from a variety of different 
feeds. 

How Should the Ration Be Fed? 

Provided the food contains all the re- 
quired nutrients and the birds obtain as 
much food as they want, the actual system 
of feeding is of minor importance. The 
birds may be fed by:--- 

( i ) The wet mash and grain system, 
which entails feeding a mash mixed with 
water or skim milk in the morning, and 
grain in the afternoon for adult birds ; or 
several feeds of mash per day for chickens,, 
as well as one feed of grain. 

(2) The dry mash and grain system, 
which consists of providing a self-feeding 
hopper containing a dry mash ; and another 
hopper containing whole grain, which is 
opened in the afternoon, or alternatively 
feeding the grain by hand. 



Fitf. 4 . — A Uaeful Wet-Maah Mixing Trough.. 


(3) The all-mash system which consists 
of providing a dry mash in a self-feeding 
hopper which is open to the birds at all 
times. No whole grain is supplied. 

( 4 ) The free choice system, which con- 
sists of providing a hopper of whole grain 
or mixed whole grains, and another hopper 
of meatmeal or mixed protein concentrates 
such as meatmeal, linseed meal, peanut meal, 
etc. 

With all these systems, green feed should 
be fed once daily or vitamin A-rich fish oils- 
included in the mash. 
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Fitf. 5.~* Diatfram of Chicken Hopper. 

The Feeding Systems Compared. 

For Chickens . — A dry all -niasli ration fed 
in self- feeding hoppers is the most conveni- 
ent and labour-saving method of feeding 
chickens. A suitable type of hopper i> 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Wet mash feeding of chickens is necessary 
where liquid skim milk is used instead of 
dried milk powders. The wet mash should 
be mixed twice daily and fed four time^ 
daily during the first six weeks. 

For Growing and Laying Stock . — A dry 
mash and grain, or wet mash and grain 
ration is usually more satisfactory for 
feeding these classes of stock. Recent 
experiments have indicated that egg pro- 
duction is not as good with all-mash rations 
as with mash and grain, fed either wet or 
dry. All-mash rations necessitate crushing 
of all the grain fed, and are accordingly 
somewhat more expensive. However, they 
are quite suitable for small backyard lots of 
birds, where the extra expense is of little 
importance, as only one feed mixture is 
involved. 

With the dry mash and grain feeding 
from hoppers, regular daily mixing and dis- 
tributing of feed is avoided, the feed being 
mixed and distributed only once or twice 
a week, depending on the size of the hoppers. 
However, regular and frequent inspection 


of the hoppers is necessary, as even in the 
best types of hoppers, the feed may “pack” 
and deprive the birds of food until the mfish 
is shaken down. 

Other items of importance are the initial 
cost of the hoppers, and the fact that with 
unsuitable types there may be a considerable 
wastage of feed. Unless the hoppers are 
closed at night they may encourage rats and 
mice. Also the water supply tends to 
become fouled with mash, which necessitates 
frequent cleaning of vessels and changing 
the water. The drinking nipple system (see 
illustration) successfully overcomes this 
difficulty. These nipples, fitted with a valve, 
arc screwed at suitable intervals into a pipe 
run at a convenient height along the outside 
of the front of the house. The birds soon 
learn to release the valve, allowing the water 
to trickle into their mouths. 

The pipe is supplied by gravity flow from 
a tank fitted with a ball cock and mounted 
su that the pressure at the nipple is low. 
That is, the lowest nipple should not be 
more than 2 feet 6 inches below the water 
level of the tank. The pipe must be pro- 
tected from the sun's rays, and under heat 
wave conditions, a supplementary water 
supply must he provided, since the water in 
the pipes becomes heated. 
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Fi#. 7.- Diagram of 
Obion# Double- 
sided Hopper for 
Adult Birds, 

In this drawing tlv* 
hinged flap is open. 


The free choice system can be adopted 
when grain is as cheap as mash. The advan- 
tage is the saving in not having to crush the 
grains, and the disadvantage the rather high 
consumption of meatmeal which may, at 
times, be in excess of requirements. Suit- 
able mixtures of grains are wheat, maize, 


grain sorghum, barley and oats in various 
proportions, and the protein concentrates 
might be meatmeal or mixtures of meatmeal, 
linseed meal, coconut meal and peanut meal ; 
4 per cent, of salt should be added to this 
mixture. 


Table 1. Sample All-Mash Rations for Chickens (o-<> weeks). 


Ingredients. 

All Mash Ration High Protein 
(20 per cent.) ; for Fast Growth. 

All Mash Ration - 
Low Protein (16 
per cent.) ; for 
use when Pro- 
tein Concentrates 
are in Short 
Supply. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ground grain (wheat, maize or grain 

34 


3-i 

.54 1 

3<H 

43$ 

sorghum ; barley may also be used, 
but only to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of a mixture). 






Bran 

T5 

20 

20 

15 

18 

15 

Pollard 

15 

20 

2 5 

3 5 

18 

15 

Ground oats 

10 



10 


IO 

Meat meal (50 per cent, crude protein)... 

14 

5 

lO 

7 

12 

5 

Buttermilk or skim milk powder (or 
liquid skim milk used to make up a 

5 


5 | 

• 

5 ! 


5 

wet mash). 




1 



Whey powder ... ... ... 



! 1 


5 


Peanut meal 




7 

5 


Linseed meal or coconut meal ... 

5 

5 

7 

.5 


5 

Lucerne meal 

5-10 lb., replacing that quantity of bran 
if no green feed. 

Liver meal 


5 






Ground limestone (or twice as much 




1 


t 

bone meal). 





Salt ... 

i 

i 

* 

* 

i 

* 

Totals 

too 

too 

TOO 

TOO 

i 

TOO 

100 


* All plus vitamin D oils for battery chickens and vitamin A oils where no green feed is fed. 
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MORE ACREAGE 

With Voco Power, every drop works — works with a 
smooth knockless power and with a minimum of carbon 
deposits and crankcase dilution. 

Because of the absence of knocking, every atom of 
energy is converted to turning the wheels. (Knocking 
robs engines of power.) Hence, more chains per gallon 
— more acres per day. 

Change to Voco Power for economical power. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD 


VACUUM 

QUAIITY PRODUCT 


/ 
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STEAM BOILER 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will st?~*d up to every test. It is safe, and the JACKO is constructed, 
as ever, like a battleship, made for hard wear and, above all, for economy of 
operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines . . 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don’t believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they’re not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the “ Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATING T. R O B I N S O N & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists . 

SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 


REFRESHER COURSES FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 

SHORT (8 week) COURSES IN PRINCIPLES OF 

FARM MANAGEMENT 

★ 

The next course will commence at Wagga Experiment Farm on approximately 
22nd September, 1947. There are still vacancies for 
interested ex-servicemen 

The Syllabus has been arranged by the Department of Agriculture. Specialist courses are 
available to the student in Sheep and Wool, Fat Lambs, Orcharding, Dairying, Pig Raising and 
Poultry Farming. Instruction is also provided in the general principles of agriculture, animal production 
and elementary veterinary science, farm management and farm economics, farm engineering, farm 
carpentry, etc. 

Applicants who are accepted for the course are eligible for payment under Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme rates and free return rail travel to the School. 


Applications from ex-members who have been 
successful in a ballot under the War Service 
Land Settlement Scheme, should be made to: 
The Closer Settlement and Returned Soldier* 
Settlement Branch, 

Department of Land*. 

Sydney. 


All others must apply through: 

The Deputy Co-ordinator of Rural 
Training, N.S.W., 

Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36a, G.F.O., Sydney* 


Sydney. 1 

Applicants for training should indicate tlw Specialist group they wish to jo 

. ... . . 
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Combined Wet and Dry Mash Feeding . — 
As far as labour is concerned there is no 
advantage in feeding a partial feed of wet 
mash in the mornings and having dry mash 
available in hoppers which are opened later 
in the day. 

The only merit of this system is that no 
judgment is required in feeding, as the birds 
can satisfy their appetites with the dry 
mash after receiving the wet mash. 

Nothing is gained by giving a full feed 
of wet mash and having dry mash available ; 



Fig. 8. An Oblong Hopper. 

Note that the hinged flap is closed. This hangs straight 
down the side when open. The roller along the ridge 
prevents birds roosting on the hopper. 

this method increases the cost and work 
through having to provide the dry mash 
hoppers and issue the feed to till them, as 
well as feeding a wet mash. 

Mixing Wet Mash. 

Most large commercial farms have power- 
driven mash mixers for mixing wet mash, 
hut where the mixing is done by hand and 
the mixture is made up on the farm, labour 
can be minimised by placing the bran, green 
feed, lucerne meal, meatmeal, etc., in tin 
mixing trough (see illustration on page 438) 
and adding the hot, but not boiling water. 
These ingredients are mixed together, after 
which the pollard, wheatmeal, or other fine 
meals are added and the whole mixed to a 
wet, but not sticky, consistency for adult 
birds, or to a crumbly state for chickens. 

Small quantities can be mixed by hand 
in a bucket or tub, while larger amounts are 
more easily handled in a specially made 
trough and tfrixfed by £ blunt pronged hoe 
and, if necessary, finished off by hand. 


Rations for Chickens. 

Details of sample chicken rations are 
given in Table I. These should be con- 
tinued until the birds are six weeks old 
when a change may be made to dry mash 
and grain, using the mashes as for laying 
Mock. A low protein ration which will give 
only slow growth is included, as at times 
the protein concentrates necessary for high 
protein rations are hard to obtain. 

Rations for Adult Birds and Chickens Over 
Six Weeks of Age. 

Table II shows sample rations for laying 
Muck. These are also suitable for chickens 
more l ban six weeks old. 

Rations for Breeding Stock. 

Ml the laying rations supplemented with 
1 ( ) per cent, or more of milk powders or 
liver meal ( 5 per cent, for all-mash rations), 
or made into a wet mash with skim milk, 
together with all the fresh green feed the 
birds will eat, are suitable for breeding 
Mock, i.c., will ensure a good hatch from 
fertile eggs. If mill offals are less than 25 
per cent, of the total ration, 1 /5th oz. of 
manganese sulphate per too lb. of feed is 
advisable. 

Green Feed and Fish Oils. 

Green feed is an excellent source of vita- 
min A (which is essential for all stock), 
riboflavin (which is likely to be deficient in 
chicken and breeding rations) and the pig- 
ment which colours the yolk. 

However, it is not essential in rations. 
Vitamin A-rich fish oils can provide vitamin 
A; lucerne meal, milk powder or liver- 
meal can provide the riboflavin necessary in 



Fitf. 9 . — Chicken Drinking Fountains. 


chicken and breeding rations ; and lucerne 
meal or maize can provide the yolk colour- 
ing pigment. 

The choice between green feed, or fish oils 
and lucerne meal will depend on the cost 
factor and the availability of the different 
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Table II. -Sample Rations for Chickens over 6 weeks and Laying Stock. 



Mash for Mash-Grain 1 

Nations 


All-Mash Rations. 


*1. 

*• 

3 - 

, 

3. 

* 


2 . 

3 - 

4 * 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ground grain (wheat, maize or 


47 

40 

1 8 

70 

37 

40A 

wi 

73 i 

50 

grain sorghut n ; barley may also 
be used, but only to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of a mixture). 
Ground oats 



1 7 



3 ° 


20 



Pollard 

(>o 

20 

20 

3 ° 


10 

25 

IO 

10 

20 

Bran 

' 32 

20 

10 

3 ° 


10 

25 

IO 

ro 

20 

Meat meal (50 per cent, protein) 

7 

12 

6 

5 

5 

TO 

3 

6 

3 

2j 

Peanut meal ... 



6 


0 

3 



3 


Linseed meal 




5 

8 

5 




3 

Coconut meal 




[O 

3 





4 

Salt 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

’’’ l 

i 

Bone meal 




1 

2 

2 






100 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

1 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 


Together with - 

Grain ... ... ... Wheat, barley, maize, grain sorghum [No grain is fed with alb 

or mixtures, or oats as halt' the mash rations.] 
and mixture. 

Green feed ... ... ... Lucerne, oats, baric) , clover, etc., or Lucerne, oats, barley, 

10-15 per cent, lucerne meal replac- clover, etc., or 5-7 per 
ing some bran or pollard, plus vitamin cent, lucerne meal re- 

A oil, or vitamin A oil alone. placing some bran or 

pollard, plus vitamin A 

and oil or vitamin A oil 

alone. 

Shell grit ... ... ... ... A d lib. or 6 per cent, ground limestone, Ad lib. or a 4 per cent. 

in the mash. ground limestone, in the 

mash. 


* When bran and pollard are cheap and plentiful, these rations are probably the most economic. 
The mash for the mash-grain ration is best fed as a wet mash as, because of its bulky nature, it does 
not make a good dry mash. The other mashes containing smaller proportions of mill offals are 
probably best fed dry. 



Fig. 10.— Wafer Trough Fitted With Bail Coek. Rg - n — Di.gr.m of Poultry Drinking Nlppla.. 


Suitable for adult birds. 
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feeds. Where fish oils are used to provide 
vitamin A the quantity required varies 
according to their potency. For instance, 
mi oil containing 1,000 international units of 


vitamin A per gram should he used at tin 
rate of 5 fluid ounces (J4 pint) per too lb. 
of an all mash ration, and at n ounces (a 
little over pint) per xoo lb. of mash for 


£50 in Prize Money 

FOR A PRACTICAL METHOD OF PRODUCING CLEAN EGGS. 

♦ 

Egg Producers’ Council Competition. 

THE Egg Producers' Council has decided to offer a price of £$o in a competition 
for the best practical suggestion for ensuring the production of clean, uirwashed 
eggs on farms. 

Jt has done this because of the urgent necessity for encouraging clean 
egg production as the result of the ban on ■ washed eggs imposed by the British 
Ministry of Food. 

The competition is being conducted in conjunction with the Egg Marketing 
Board of N civ South Wales and the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, 
and a Committee consisting of representatives of these two organisations has been 
set up to conduct the contest. Any person is eligible to compete. 

The following give a general indication of the Committee s requirements, 
but competitors will not be confined to these suggestions, and any other economic 
method of producing clean unwashed eggs may be submitted. 

(a) The design and manufacture of a cheap } effective nest. 

(b) A method of keeping birds' jeet clean on entering the nest. 

(c) A method of preventing breakages m the nest. 

The Committee reserves the right to conduct practical tests , if considered 
necessary, of any entry received. All entries may be used for the benefit of the 
poultry industry. 

Entries to the competition should be forwarded to the A chug Secretary , 
Egg Marketing Board for the State of Sew South Wales, Box j6, Post Office, 
Pyrmont , and marked “Clean Egg Competition A 
ENTRIES CLOSE 31 st AUGUST, 1947. 

The Judges* decision will be final ; no correspondence will be entered in f o 
in respect of prize allocation. 
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a mash and grain ration. Oil containing 
5,000 units per gram would only need one- 
fifth of these amounts. 

Where chickens or laying stock are kept 
in batteries with no sunlight, vitamin D must 
be supplied by fish oils. “All mash” rations 
for chickens would need about 7 fluid 
ounces (approximately 1/3 pint) of oil 
containing 100 chick units of vitamin D 
per gram. With laying stock fed on mash 
and grain rations, three times this amount 
would be required. Oil with 500 units per 
gram would need only, one-fifth of these.* 
amounts. 

QUANTITY OF FEED REQUIRED FOR 
ADULT BIRDS AND CHICKENS. 

Nothing definite can be laid down regard- 
ing the quantity of feed required by adult 
birds, as this varies a good deal according 
to the weather conditions, the rate of laying 
and the method of housing, etc., but it will 
usually be found that hens in laying con- 
dition will consume approximately 2 ozs. of 
mash and 2 to 2*4 ozs. of grain per day — 
or 1 2]/ 2 lb. of mash per 100 birds and i2 J / 2 
to 14 lb. of grain. However, when the bird‘s 
are in a moult they may not eat much more 
than half these amounts. 

Where the dry mash and grain or all mash 
systems are used, the feed is provided ad lib . 
in hoppers, but if wet mash and grain is 
fed the appetite of the birds has to be 
studied and they should be given as much as 
they will consume in about an hour at each 
feul. 


It is more difficult still to state definitely 
the quantities consumed by chickens, but the 
following quantities per 100 chickens per 
week up to 24 weeks, based on the food 
consumption in experiments carried out by 
the Department, will be found fairly close 
to average requirements: — 

Teed Consumption of Chickens Total of Mash 
an o Grain per too Biros, 


lb. 

i st wet*k ... ... ... ... ... 

2nd week ... ... ... ... ... 20 

3rd week ... ... ... ... ... 30 

1 1 ]i week ... ... ... ... ... 40 

Total i 4 weeks ... ... 100 

3th and 6th week ... ... ... ... 1 13 

7th and 8th week ... ... ... ... t 40 

Total 1 IS weeks ... ... 353 

oth and 10th week ... ... ... ... 170 

1 ith and 12th week ... ... ... ... 200 

Total 1 12 weeks ... ... 725 

13th and 14th week ... ... ... ... 220 

13th and r 6th week ... ... ... ... 230 

Total 1 t 6 weeks ... ... 1,175 

1 7th and 1 8th week ... ... ... ... 240 

19th and 20th week ... ... ... ... 250 

Total 1 -20 weeks ... ... 1,665 

20th to 24th week ... ... ... ... 500 

Total 1 24 weeks ... ... 2,160 


Apiary Notts— continued f rom page 436. 


honey bee for any person to be able to make 
definite statements in respect of the effect 
of particular breeding systems on most 
characteristics of bees. 

Artificial Insemination of Bees. 

So far the use of artificial insemination 
has been limited to the production of a few 
breeding queens and at present the method 
is not economic for commercial apiculture. 

Moreover the majority of artificially in- 
seminated queens are only "partially in- 
seminated/’ becoming partial or total 
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"drone-layers” after a short period. They 
are, therefore, inferior to the average natu- 
rally-mated queen for introduction into 
commercial hives. 

Future Transit of Bees by Air. 

Recent developments in the transport of 
bees by air indicate that once the airline 
companies have been "educated” to the 
requirements of this class of business, there 
will be a very considerable increase in the 
shipment of queens over long distances, by 
air. 
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Throughout the world, wherever sheep 
are shorn by machines, the "Little 
Wonder" is used more extensively than 
any other plant. 

Note these features that make the "Little 
Wonder" the ideal 'self-contained two- 
stand plant for the small grazier, shearer 
or contractor. 


• Semi-portable or portable. 

• Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly, incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with "Tumbling 
Tommy" mechanism. 

• Fitted with famous E.B. Hand- 
pieces. 

• Single-ended plain bearing grinder 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

9 Powered by the most advanced 
design 3 h.p. engine. 


Famous wherever sheep are 
mechanically shorn... over 30 
years’ world leadership ... no 
wonder it's called the 


mdei 




V 


LITTLE WONDER 

2 STAND SHEARING PLANT 


Send for complete de J f '-‘ r j and specifications to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 




SAYERS ALLPORT, PTY., LTD. 
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Cattle Consigned for Slaughter. 

Procedure in Cate of “Suspects.” 


“I recently consigned some cattle to Flemington 
saleyards, and amongst them was one which I 
have now been advised was a ‘suspect’, as it had 
a large lump on one jaw. It appears that I should 
have had the animal examined before sending 
it to Sydney. Can you please tell me why it was 
classed as a ‘suspect’? What is the normal 
procedure with such animals ?” 

Replying to the above inquiry, Mr. J. N. Henry, 
Acting District Veterinary Officer (Orange) 
advised : — 

“From your description it would appear that 
the animal referred to was probably either affec- 
ted with T.B. or actinomycosis, sometimes refer- 
red to as ‘lumpy jaw.’ Under the Cattle Slaughter- 
ing, Diseased Animals and Meat Act, it is an 
offence for anyone to sell or consign for sale any 
animal which is diseased, and for the purposes 
of this Act tuberculosis, actinomycosis, cancer 
and anthrax are diseases. However, for many 
years it has been permissible for certain animals 
which are suspected of being diseased to be for- 
warded to specific meat works and slaughter- 
houses for slaughter under supervision. 

“The obligation rests with the owner of the 
cattle to advise bis local Inspector of Stock 
that he lias an animal which lu* thinks might be 


diseased. An inspection will be made, and if, in 
the opinion of the Inspector of Stock, the animal 
is fit to be consigned for slaughter, he will issue 
the necessary Order for Movement and at the 
same time mark the animal in order that it may 
be identified upon arrival at the meatworks. 

“Animals that arc affected with discharging 
lesions of actinomycosis or tuberculosis will not 
lie allowed to be forwarded for slaughter for 
obvious reasons. Nor will permission be given 
for movement of the animals if they are emaci- 
ated due to tuberculosis or affected with malig- 
nant growths of such a nature that cruelty would 
be caused by keeping the beast. In these cases the 
animals must be destroyed on the holding. 

“By allowing certain animals to proceed for 
slaughter a stockowner is able to obtain at least 
some value for the beast, particularly where upon 
slaughter only certain parts of the carcase are 
condemned. At the same time the cattle industry 
is protected, as in no case will an Inspector allow 
a beast to be forwarded which might be « serious 
source of infection to other stock. Human health 
is also safeguarded, as such animals may only be 
consigned to a meatworks or a slaughter-house 
where efficient meat inspection can be carried 
nut.” 


Improvement of Native Trees by Pruning or Lopping. 


THE value for shade and shelter of such native 
trees as the farmer has had the foresight to 
spare in his general clearing operations can 
often be considerably increased by the applica- 
tion of certain principles of forestry. A large 
proportion of the indigenous species are natur- 
ally fine shade trees, but there are many in- 
stances where judicious lopping or pruning is 
very advantageous. 

This is especially the case with the eucalypts. 
Although some of the gums, boxes, ironbarks, 
etc., make excellent shade trees without artificial 
aid, a large proportion are too sparse in the 
foliage and of poor shape for efficient shading. 
Such trees can be greatly improved by cutting, as 
the majority of the eucalypts produce heavy cop- 
pice or sucker growth. Dead and diseased 
brandies should be cut out, the older branches 
shortened back, and cuttings made to bring the 
tree to the desired shape. 

For shade purposes a large spread of branches 
and the development of dense foliage is required 
rather than great height growth and sparse foli- 
age, and it often pays, in the case of tall trees, 
to lop the main stem 30 to 40 feet from the 
ground to encourage the formation of lateral 
development. . By such cuttings the amount of 
wood is considerably reduced, but as the remain- 
ing portion has the full root system of the origi- 


nal tree to draw on, thicker and denser growth 
results. In many paddocks it is common to sec 
trees which are of little value for shelter pur- 
poses, but which if pruned or lopped would be 
considerably improved. 

In addition to the eucalypts, most other trees 
are improved by careful cuttings. I11 the western 
areas trees which have been lopped for fodder 
very often throw out compact new growth which 
makes them much more useful as shade trees. 
In passing through paddocks where the trees 
have been carefully lopped a season or so pre- 
viously, one is frequently struck by the marked 
improvement in shape, beauty and shading quality 
of such trees in comparison with unlopped speci- 
mens. Planted trees also require pruning and 
cutting, but the necessity for such work is gene- 
rally most apparent in the naturally occurring 
trees. 

Although the majority of native trees make 
good sucker growth and respond well to prim- 
ings, other species, particularly the conifers, are 
unable to sucker, and should therefore only be 
pruned to remove dead, diseased, or unwanted 
branches. 

Winter and early spring, are the best seasons 
for lopping or pruning, the most suitable time 
being when the tree is at a resting stage but 
about to make new growth. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Tiie following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in- 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease- 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farror Memorial Agricultural High School, Neming.ih. 

Foley, J. B., Gupdurimba Road, Loftvillc, via Lisraore. 
Garrison Battalion (and). Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

Nemingah State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen lnnes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Cameiot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Goslord. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, j. R.. “ Stralhdoon,” Wolseley Pail;. 

White, A. N. t Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan," Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, WoUongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mann us. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen lnnes Prison Camp, Glen lnnes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Liclcorabe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Ha\vke>l>ui \ 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


River. 


Abortion- free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion -free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathficld,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for BovsJ 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Feirbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
FatTer ^Memorial Agricultural High School, Neminghaj 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Aimidaie (Aberdeen -Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (JerseyB),.. 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSwceney, W. J., “ The Rivers/’ Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) j 

Murray -Wile 'X, R., " YaialungA,” Willow-Tree Road,! 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen lnnes (Jerseys)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Taraworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, D. B., ** Evan dale,” Sutton Forrest (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., " Narengulten,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco a. 

Robertson. D. H., ’'TuranvUle,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) * 

Rowntree, R S., ** Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

St. Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 


Number 
in herd. 


23 
28 
44 

64 
22 

173 

4 8 

18 * 
106 

65 
53 
6o 
62 

75 

77 

49 

TOO 

80 

24 
2 n 

76 

fi4 

37 


Owner and Address. 


Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus)... 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R,, “ Stratndoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) ... ... ...I 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (AbeTdeen- 

Angus) I 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School ... 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdctt, via Canowindra] 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Other then Registered Stud Herd*. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 

<Jladcsville Mental Hospital 

Kct more Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdow “Yaralla ** 
Herd itt 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital,’ Rydidmere* ’ ! I!.* 

Salwav, A. E., Cobargo (Stud jexaeys) 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


Number 
in herd. 


474 

169 
11* 

170 

47 

37 

lb o 

79 

59 

67 

*9 


47 ’ 

34 
42 
6* 
9 ' 
49 
*5 
73 

94 

£ 

69 

u 
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W. L. Histdmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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)/0tjre asking ME If hygiene pays ? 



Just take a look at the routine of any successful dairyman, son. 
Chlorine sterilisers and cleanliness are high priority — because, 
simply, they mean healthy herds, higher yields. In fact,. 
Sodium Hypochlorite and "Zanic" Steriliser "C" are the 
dairy industry's first safeguards against bacteria. 
Sterilise REGULARLY with f.C.I. Chlorine sterili- 
sers. They keep Mastitis DOWN! 

Use I.CJ . Chlorine Sterilisers 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

(I2L 2 % Available Chlorine) Solution 
OR 

kl Z A N I C” STERILISER *‘C” 

Powder 

Contact Your Butter Factory or usual supplier 

iSH-ri:, 



Milking 

Machines 




V/ 



These Milkers embody 
Features that ensure reliable, 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean. 

Masterpieces ot Improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bactoria . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies , including Bucket types. 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-S74 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
- Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 
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Advice as sound as 
the staple of a well 
grown clip 

Its soundness bases on a firm foundation— 
well-equipped establishments, capably managed, 
staffed by experts, organised to give successful 
service and consistently providing it for clients 
in every particular. 



Sydney or Newcastle , consign the clip to 

Winclicombe Carson Ltd. 

Selling Brokers 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney, 
io Watt Street, Newcastle 

Branches: Yass, Harden, Orange, Forbes, Bourkc, Armidale. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Now Available! 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date asset* exceeding thirty* 


• 

seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


1947 

as 


FILING COVERS 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 


for the 

ADMINISTRATOR, 


Agricultural Gazette 

ATTORNEY or AGENT 


• 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 


Price Is. 8d. CSSr) 

Sessions 


Obtainable from 

or to 


Department of Agriculture 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 


Box 36A, G.P.O. 

(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney, 


Sydney 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Mutnbil (Beef 


Registered Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) ... 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
vercll (Jerseys) 

Cliegwidden, list. Late E. f “ Austral Park,” 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorn^) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 
Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidalo (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Frater, A. I)., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) ... 

Freudensteln, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glcn- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. ‘"Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., 44 Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T. t 41 Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) ... 

Now England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G, H., 44 Bunnigalore,” Bclanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Uaper, W. R., Calool, Culeairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., 41 Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., 44 Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Rivenna Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Rowntree, E. S., 44 Mourabic,” Quirindi (Jer- 

„ seya) 

Scott, A. W., 44 Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wauaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weatherlake, J., 44 Bransome,” Camden 

(Aberdeen Angus and Herefords) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 


30/8/47 

29/11/47 


23/7/47 

5/7/47 

1/3/47 

3/3/48 

17/3/48 

2/8/48 

28/8/47 

24/5/48 


30/11/47 

7/r/48 
26/4/4 7 

22/2/47 

24/4/48 


8/10/47 

11/4/48 


12/11/48 


21/2/48 

3/3/48 

39 / 4/47 


Owner and Address. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco 
Young, A., 44 Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., 44 Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 
belltown 

Brodie, A. D., Nam an Park, Men angle 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Manaus 
Cameron, N., Montrose Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

I)e Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Invciell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
Home ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison harm 
Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 
Hannaford, A., Braid wood 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W„ Spencers Gully 

Kenraore Mental Hospital 
Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Lott, J. H., 44 Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, G lades villc Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital ... ... 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital 

M.tcNamara. B., 44 Mount View,’ 4 Cessnock... 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

Murray, J. A., 44 The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien. O., 44 Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 
St. John’s Hostel, Armidale ... 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

I The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., “ Blytheswood,” 

Exeter 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 

1 19 20/4 /4 8 

74 * 8/3/48 

17 20/3/49 


M/W47 

14/4/48 

12/7/47 


25/2/49 

29/8/48 

21/3/48 

9 / M 47 o 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

7/ 1 1/47 
11/6/48 
20/5/48 
6/2/48 


27/6/48 

4/2/49 

26/6/47 

5/3/47 

2/7/49 


11/6/47 

4/6/47 

29/5/48 

9 / 7/48 

30/11/47 

10/2/48 


8/10/47 

8/10/48 

10/6/48 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued . 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

Thi following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bomb&la Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Avoid Deleterious Substances in Wool when Baling. 


More or less regularly each year a general 
•complaint is sent out from Bradford regarding 
the amount of foreign matter — principally jute 
fibres — which gets into the wool. This jute does 
not take the dye so thoroughly as wool, and as 
it cannot be removed beforehand, being so hard 
to distinguish, it has to be removed after the 
•cloth is made. Over £500,000 a year is the esti- 
mated cost of removing these deleterious fibres 
from the material. 

There are three ways in which jute fibres can 
get mixed with the wool in the process of haling, 
and as far as possible these should be prevented. 

When the woolpack is put in the press there 
.are often found to be long strands of jute threads 


inside; these can easily be cut off and removed. It 
is a good idea to give the woolpack a shake out- 
side the shed before putting it in the press. 
Occasionally the corners of the pack arc cut 
down slightly t<> make a neater hale. The short 
threads should he taken out of the corners of 
the bale, or they will get into the wool. When 
sewing, if the ends of the threads are thrown 
carelessly on the floor they will probably be 
picked up with some of the wool and put into 
the press. A small bag should he hung near the 
press, and all these waste pieces of thread, etc., 
should I*' put into it to prevent them getting into 
the wool. 


Points in Barn Selection ot Maize Seed, 


IN the production of maize the importance of 
planting only sound, bright, pure selected seed 
cannot be too strongly stressed. This will pre- 
vent losses which frequently occur from poor 
germination due to disease, insect infestation, 
or lack of vigour and vitality generally. 

It is important also, of course, that the seed 
should be of a variety proved best suited to the 
district, as indicated in the Department's classified 
list of recommended varieties. 

Seed selection may be done in the barn or ill 
the field, but field selection is to be preferred, as 
it enables one to see the environment under which 
the ears are grown. It is a good plan when har- 
vesting to throw seed ears of desirable type into 
a bag attached to the dray, for further considera- 
tion when opportunity permits. 

It is now too late for field selection, but obser- 
vance of the following points when selecting in 
the barn will be found well worth while : — 

1. — Select ears which are heavy in proportion 

to their size when dry. *■ 

2. — Soundness, weight, plumpness; and, good 
bright colour of grain are of more importance 
than depth of grain. Deep grain may be light and 
chaffy and of poor colour and feeding value. - 
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5. — Select c ars true to type or thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the variety. 

4. — Avoid ears with wide furrows between the 
rows of grain. 

5. — Soft, rough-dented grain is more likely to 
carry the infection of root, stalk, cob, and grain 
rot disease than medium-hard grain of smooth 
to medium-tough dent. 

6. — Do not strive too much after small cores. 

7. — Well-tilled tips make a good show point, 
but poorly-filled tips do not necessarily disqualify 
otherwise good seed ears. 

8. — Straight, regular rows are only a fancy show 
point, and need not be stressed greatly in selecting 
seed. 

9. — Avoid selecting ears in which the grain is 
split, discoloured, or showing any external sign 
of disease. 

10. —Also avoid ears which on being detached 
from the stalk show a shredded, stringy, or dis- 
coloured (especially pink coloured) stalk attach* 
menl. 

ri. Avoid ears which shell grain with a 
stringy tip cap— W. D. Kerle, Special Agricul- 
tural Instructor. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO -TOXAEMIA VACCINE 

(Alum-precipitated) 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF ENTERO-TOXAEMIA (Pulpy Kidney) 

IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Also 

FOR VACCINATING PREGNANT EWES TO PROTECT THEIR LAMBS 
DURING THE FIRST FEW WEEKS AFTER BIRTH 


PRICE : 

1 bottle containing 50 c.c. . . l/6d. 

1 bottle containing 100 c.c. 2/— 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c. 3/6d. 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 6/— 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 107 - 

Set of 6 bottles, each bolding 1,000 c.c 507- 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 5 c.c. 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose 5 c.c. 

2nd dose 10 c.c. 


The above vaccine may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkville, 
N.2, Victoria, and also from The Senior Commonwealth Medical Officers, Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; C.M.L. Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor, G.P.O., Perth, WA. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 

Wherever 
You Go . . . 

M OST of us are human enough to snap 
up a bargain, take a little gamble or 
spend too freely when we have cash in our pockets. Regrets come later 
when we are short of money for real needs or worthwhile things we desire. 

Putting every possible shilling into a Commonwealth Savings Bank account 
Is the way to future satisfactions. Your money is safe and earns interest 
while you save and plan. 

Wherever you go Commonwealth Savings Bank accounts can make money 
available to you for your personal requirements. This convenience lessens 
the risk of loss, saves you carrying more money than Is necessary for immediate 
needs. Better still, it prevents the money from “ burning a hole in your pocket." 

COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 

EVERY BANKING FACILITIY IS AVAILABLE AT ALL BRANCHES 
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Editorial- 

Safeguarding Your 
Interests 

TYPICAL of many similar activities undertaken, 
with quiet efficiency, by the Department of 
Agriculture to protect the interests of primary 
producers is the effort made in the past two 
years to raise the standard of sprays and dusts 
sold for control of pests, diseases and weeds. 

Two years ago, the public generally, and 
the farming public in particular, were at 
the mercy of some unscrupulous traders 
whose worthless products depended entirely 
on spurious claims as to their efficacy and 
on attractive labelling. 

Apart from the loss of produce occa- 
sioned by lack of protection given by these 
worthless specifics, there was a far more 
important point at issue. Thousands of 
pounds of taxpayers* money are invested 
each year in scientific research to discover 
better methods of disease, pest and weed 
control. Results of such research have, in 
many instances, been outstanding and even 
revolutionary. 

Recommendations based on those results, 
when made to the public, have often failed, 
not because of lack of merit in the recom- 


mendations themselves, but because of lack 
of merit in the proprietary brands of the 
insecticides, fungicides and weedicides 
which falsely claimed to contain the sub- 
stances recommended. 

The Pest Destroyers Act was passed two 
years ago to compel manufacturers to com- 
pound reliable specifics. Under that Act, 
all specifics must comply at least with stan- 
dard specifications. That is done, in the 
first instance, by compelling proprietors to 
register their products. To qualify for 
registration those products must measure 
up to standards which guarantee their 
efficacy. Further, for the buying public’s 
guidance, the Act also requires branding 
of all such substances to indicate that they 
are registered under the Pest Destroyers 
Act. 

In theory, this should relieve all anxiety 
as to quality, and consequently efficacy, 
in all insecticides, fungicides and weedi- 
cides. In practice, that guarantee depends 
largely on effective policing of the Act, 
mainly to ensure that registered products 
on sale continue to measure up to the 
samples submitted to the Department of 
Agriculture when registration was applied 
for. 

To ensure full compliance with the Act 
in that connection would require an inspec- 
tional staff many times greater than at 
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present employed by the Department. The 
buying public, however, has a responsibility 
to discharge. If the efficacy of any pro- 
prietary insecticides, fungicides or weedi- 
cides is suspected, that fact should be 
reported to the Department of Agriculture 
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for investigation. In other words, the pub- 
lic can co-operate helpfully with the Depart- 
ment in policing this Act. 

To the credit of reputable manufacturers 
it can be said that there is a growing desire 
on their part to bring their products into 
line with Departmental recommendations. 


Short Courses in Principles of Farm Management. 

For Ex-Servicemen. 


The first of these courses in this State, held 
at Wagga Experiment Farm, terminates on 
6 th September. It was attended by thirty- 
six trainees drawn from all parts of the 
State, who are agreed that they have re- 
ceived great benefit from the course. 

On the other hand much has been 
learned during this first school. The trainees 
made many helpful suggestions which are 
being embodied in future programmes. 


The thanks of the Department are due to 
many stud masters and farmers in the 
Wagga district, for permitting the trainees 
to inspect their properties and flocks, and 
to the Murrumbidgee P. and A. Society. 

There are no vacancies for the next 
course, which is to start on 22nd September,, 
but applications may still be made to attend 
the January course. 


A Tobacco Experiment Station to be Established. 


A TOBACCO experiment station is to be 
established on the New South WaJes-Queensland 
border on a site* to be selected by a committee 
representing New South Wales, Queensland 
and the Commonwealth. This decision was 
made by the Australian Agricultural Council 
when considering plans to improve and stabilise 
the tobacco-growing industry. 

Work to be undertaken at the experiment 
station, said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) would include produc- 
tion of pure seed of the best varieties and strains 
of tobacco, experiments on fertilisers, testing of 
rotations and irrigation practices, and disease and 
pest control ^ investigations. Improvement of 
yield and quality would be a major consideration 
in all experiments. 


Pilot plots would be established in likely loca- 
tions throughout the State to test their suitability 
for commercial tobacco growing. Work of that 
nature had been commenced last season, said 
Mr. Graham, but had been limited by shortage 
of staff and other factors. 

His Department, said the Minister, would give 
every encouragement to growers to produce more 
high quality tobacco leaf to meet local require- 
ments. A main factor restricting production had 
been dissatisfaction with prices obtained. Full 
consideration was being given to the Common- 
wealth’s suggestion that the State should legis- 
late to implement a proposed appraisal and 
marketing scheme for tnbacco. 


Agricultural Research 

A SUBSTANTIAL donation has been made by the 
Rural Bank to the Sydney University, to assist 
in the investigation of three major problems in 
present-day agriculture. These problems are the 
investigation of cereal diseases, virus diseases 
and research into the decline of soil fertility in 
the wheat belt of New South Wales. 

This grant will enable the carrying out of 
essential and extremely valuable research work, 
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Grant for University. 

with very great benefit to Australia. In addition* 
the fact that this work will be done in Sydney 
means a better education and training for thei 
students who go through our University, and 
the money being made available at this stage* 
is of particular value for those ex-servicemen 
training under the Commonwealth Reconstruc- 
tion Training Scheme. 
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The Growing of Nicotiana rustica. 


To Meet the Demand for Nicotine Sulphate. 

• 

W. M. Curteis, B.A., B.Sc.Agr., Acting Special Agronomist. 

AUSTRALIA’S production of nicotine sulphate, or “black leaf 40,” together with the 
small quantities available from overseas sources, falls far short of domestic requirements, 
and there is little likelihood of improvement in overseas supplies for some time to come. 
Nicotine sulphate is one of the most important insecticides, being widely used in this 
country for controlling a variety of pests in vegetable and fruit crops — particularly those 
against which DDT is ineffective — and also as a drench to rid livestock of internal worm 
parasites. 

However, increase in local production of nicotine sulphate is possible through the 
growing of Nicotiana rustica , which is a close relative of the common tobacco plant 
grown specifically for the extraction of nicotine. Because of the urgent need for nicotine 
sulphate, the Federal Department of Commerce and Agriculture, the State Departments of 
Agriculture, and the firm of Felton, Grimwade and Duerdins Pty. Ltd. (an associated 
house of Drug Houses of Australia, Ltd.) are co-operating in a programme designed to 
promote continued production of Nicotiana rustica for nicotine extraction. Last year 
300 acres were grown in Australia, and this year efforts are being made to increase the 
acreage considerably. 


Farmers who have had previous experi- 
ence in vegetable or tobacco production 
should have no difficulty in obtaining good 
yields and a very profitable return per acre 
from growing this crop. One man can com- 
fortably handle 3 acres, or one man with 
two occasional helpers could handle 7 to 10 
acres. 

In New South Wales last year, yields of 
between 4,000 to 5,000 lb. of air-dry material 
per acre were obtained at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm and at Eglington in the Bathurst 
district on the private farm of Mr. F. Turn- 
bull. Under less intense conditions yields 01 
between 2,000 to 4,000 lb. were obtained by 
growers in the Tamworth, Wagga, Tumut, 
Mudgee, Bega and Texas districts. 

Seed and Contracts Available. 

The company will supply the seed free of 
charge, and pay a price of nd. per lb. for 
dried material to all growers wishing to 
grow Nicotiana rustica under contract. 
Freight from country sidings to the com- 
pany’s depot in Melbourne will be paid by 
the company. 

The net return to the farmer will, of 
course, vary according to the yield, but it is 
possible to obtain a net return of up to £ 100 
per acre from growing this crop. 


As nicotine sulphate is urgently needed in 
Australia, and the sowing season for this 
crop has arrived, any farmer who has suit- 
able conditions as outlined below and desires 



A Plant of Nicotiana rustica. 
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to grow it, should contact his local district 
Agricultural Instructor, or write direct to 
Drug Houses of Australia Pty. Ltd., Post 
Office Box io, Rozelle. 

The Plant 

The Nicotiana rustic a plant is 2 to 3 feet 
in height, with yellow flowers. The leaves 
are broad, thick and leathery in texture, and 
contain the bulk of the nicotine — from 3 per 
cent, to 12 per cent., according to the variety 
of the plant and the conditions under which 
it is grown. The stalks of the plant contain 
smaller amounts of nicotine. While bearing 
some resemblance to the common tobacco 
plant, the Nicotiana rustica plant is smaller, 
more robust, and has a shorter growing 
period. It is also hardier and more resistant 
to disease. 

Conditions Necessary for Successful Growth* 

The conditions necessary to produce the 
growth of coarse and bulky leaves with a 
high nicotine content are as follows : — 

Firstly, an area of fertile river flat with 
a soil having high humus and nitrogen con- 
tent. Better results are obtained if the land 
has been previously cropped to pasture or a 
legume crop, such as lucerne or clover. 

Secondly, the use of nitrogen fertilizers 
such as blood and bone, or sulphate of 
ammonia. These will increase the total 
yield and the nicotine content. Side dress- 
ings of sulphate of ammonia during the 
growth of the crop are also recommended. 

Thirdly, ample soil moisture. The Nico- 
tiana rustica plant needs a regular supply of 
moisture to maintain uniform growth, conse- 
quently, in districts which do not experience 
regular rainfall between November and 
January, irrigation of the crop is essential. 

Growing tike Crop. 

In many other respects the growing of this 
crop is similar to tobacco growing. The 
seed is sown in covered seed-beds from the 
end of August to the beginning of October 
— the exact time depending on local condi- 
tions — and the plants are put out in the field 
as soon as the danger of frost is past. 


Transplanting of the seedlings is best 
effected by a tobacco or cabbage planter* 
although hand planting can be carried out 
effectively for small acreages. The spacing 
which has been found to give the best results 
is 3 feet between the rows and 2 feet be- 
tween plants in the row. This, while allow- 
ing space for cultivation in the early stages* 
permits the plants to fill the rows without 
stunting, with consequent suppression of 
weed growth. 

During the early stages of growth in the 
field the crop should be dusted regularly 
with arsenate of lead or 2 per cent. DE)T, to 
prevent insect infestation. 

Numerous suckers or lateral growths ap- 
pear during the growth of the plant. These 
suckers must be removed regularly; they 
must never be allowed to reach a length of 
more than 3 inches. Under normal circum- 
stances, this procedure has to be repeated 
three or four times during the growth of 
the crop. Flower heads must also be 
removed as soon as they are formed. 

These operations of topping and suckering 
are the most important in the care of the 
crop, and unless they are carried out care- 
fully, the crop is of little value to either 
grower or manufacturer. 

Harvesting and Drying. 

Approximately four months after planting 
out the crop will reach maturity, this being 
evidenced by the leaves becoming thick and 
brittle and turning down at the tips and 
edges. Harvesting is effected by splitting 
the stalks down for three-quarters of their 
length, and cutting the plants off at ground 
level. They are then allowed to wilt until 
they can be handled without breaking off 
leaves. 

The split plants are forked over sticks of 
a suitable length, and hung in a shed or kiln 
to dry. It is important to dry the plants as 
quickly as possible. Plants should not be 
sun dried, as this will result in a loss of 
nicotine. 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission's 
broadcasts 4or discussion by listening groups for 
the period from September to February,. 1948, 
will be given over the National Programme on 
Mondays at 8.40 p.m. E.S.T. The four series to 
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be broadcast during the period are: (i) “When 
is a Group a Discussion Group”?: (2) “Is 
Social Security a Desirable End”; (3) “What 


About a New Conception 
(4) “Plain English”. 


of Freedom” ? ; 
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The Problems of 

ADJUSTMENT IN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT.* 

S. M. Wadham, M.A., Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne. 

THE people of the world at large might be divided into two groups — those who like 
changes and those who do not. In the former group are the young and impetuous; 
in the latter the timid and aged to whom a little stability, with its fancied security, has 
attractions which were perhaps not so apparent twenty years ago. The agriculturist 
may belong to either group, but if he is part of a modern community he ought to 
recognise the inevitability of change. The shorter the farming history of the land he 
works, the more likely is the need for change and re-adjustment. 


Australian agriculture is essentially new. 
As a nation we started in a country in which 
cultivation was unknown, and in which even 
grazing was carried out only by wild animals- 
treated as game by the native population. 
Everything we have done in developing our 
farming has meant changing the country. 

The Wool Areas. 

As grazing for wool production alone was 
the first of our farming industries to develop 
on a grand scale, I will start by referring 
to it. 

Flocks, by their grazing methods, bring 
about considerable alterations in the botani- 
cal composition of the natural pasturage. 
From the point of view of necessary nutri- 
ents available in the soil, however, little harm 
may be done to the property as a whole if 
the stocking rate is adequately adjusted to 
the capacity of the herbage. It is true that, 
within the property itself, there will be some 
tendency for a transference of the nutrients 
contained in plants towards those places at 
which the stock frequently congregate ; but 
given care this need not be important. This 
simple system of grazing can therefore con- 
tinue for long periods with little or no 
deterioration of the property — always pro- 
vided that those responsible for its manage- 
ment make certain that they understand the 
precise methods by which the more valuable 
grazing species are regenerated and the less 
valuable ones suppressed. 

I am not in a position to estimate how far 
this criterion is satisfied in the various types 
of wool-producing properties scattered over 
the length and breadth of Australia, but I 


• Extracts from the 194 7 Farrar Oration, delivered by Professor 

Wadham during the State Conference of the Agricultural 
Bureau of N.S.w. held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
July, 1947. The theme of the Conference was ** The 
Rural World is Changing Too. " 


have seen quite a number of regions in which 
deterioration seems to me to have been 
marked. The task of the agricultural expert 
here is, first, to be able to recognise the plant 
communities which are characteristic of soil 
and climate in each district; secondly, to 
recognise when these have been or are being 
degraded by over-stocking; and thirdly, to 
work out the precise methods of stock 
management under which regeneration can 
be ensured — a large programme, but an im- 
portant one if we are to be certain that some 
of onr drier inland country is not passing 
along the same path of degeneration as parts 
of North Africa. 

Changes Due to Intensive Grazing. 

( )n the more intensive type of grazing 
property from which a considerable propor- 
tion of stock (whether cattle or sheep) are 
sold, the soils have to stand a rather greater 
drain of nutrients because of the extra 
amounts of such substances which leave the 
property in the carcases of the animals sold. 
Where such properties are of low carrying 
capacity and the ordinary soils fairly rich, 
the loss may be unimportant, but where 
stocking rates are high, the process of degra- 
dation of the nutrient reserves may become 
of real significance. 

It is convenient to group here those dairy 
farms on which no crops are grown and 
where pasturage in the paddocks (or pos- 
sibly conserved as grass hay) forms the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the food for 
the herds. On such properties the drift of 
fertility to the paddocks around the home- 
stead or the milking shed and the deteriora- 
tion of those more distant is often marked. 

On many properties in this group the 
farmers have realised during the last twenty 
years the change which can be brought about 
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by the use of phosphates and sometimes of 
other chemical dressings to the soil. This is 
particularly true of most soils in the moister 
parts of the southern third of the continent, 
where the simple process of top-dressing 
with superphosphate is now regarded as an 
essential part of farm management. 

Trace Element Deficiencies. 

This, however, is by no means the whole 
story, and we have to recognise that such 
top-dressing is not the answer to the problem 
of declining fertility in all cases. Prominent 
among these are the' soils in which phosphate 
fixation takes place and the other poorer 
types in which other nutrients than phos- 
phate become deficient. In Victoria, thanks 
to the work conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture for the Pasture Improvement 
League, we now know that incipient potash 
deficiency is a matter of vital importance in 
some districts, while in every State trace 
element deficiencies of one kind or another 
occur naturally or have gradually developed 
in some localities. I need not enlarge upon 
the work which has been done by the Waite 
Institute or in Western Australia and other 
places in overcoming these deficiencies. 

We can, of course, contemplate a continual 
increase in the number of chemicals which 
we add to our ordinary fertilisers, but the 
prospect of finding it necessary to work 
along these lines is somewhat alarming, and 
possibly some radical change in general farm- 
ing practices would meet the case more 
effectively. The problem is, of course, by no 
means new. 

The Hosier System of Dairying. 

In Britain, the most striking change which 
has gradually taken firm root during the last 
quarter of a century has been the develop- 
ment of the movable cowshed under the 
“Hosier” system. This is particularly effec- 
tive on the poorer types of soil and where 
considerable quantities of bought-in concen- 
trates are fed. Each ton of such material 
consumed by the animals means a certain 
amount of nutrient matter returned to the 
soil. The results are striking in the immense 
improvement in the type and carrying cap- 
acity of the pastures treated in this way. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that some 
adaptation of this system should give com- 
parable results in appropriate dairying dis- 
tricts in Australia. If preliminary investi- 
gations show that such is the case, then it 
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will be necessary to amend the legislation 
which governs the construction of milking 
sheds, and also to find farmers who have 
the courage to make the change and to with- 
stand the almost certain contemptuous banter 
of their neighbours. Mr. Hosier had to 
battle his way through all these difficulties. 

Cause of Change in Pasture Composition. 

I referred earlier to the gradual change 
in the botanical compositions of pastures 
which takes place as a result of prolonged 
grazing. This may be due to one of two 
main causes. It may be that the available 
amounts of some element in the soil fall 
below the levels required for more effective 
grazing plants. Alternatively, it may be due 
to the selective grazing of the animal, which 
tends to suppress the more valuable species 
and leave those which are less worth. In- 
stances of this are widespread, and one can- 
not but notice the number of properties with 
pastures which were once composed of 
highly nutritious species and which have 
gradually been invaded by other less pro- 
ductive or less nutritious types — except per- 
haps the paddocks around the homestead 
which have been enriched, and sometimes as 
a result have been invaded by prolific and 
aggressive weed species. This deterioration 
of the outer paddocks can sometimes be 
overcome by the use of fertilisers, but in 
many cases is, I believe, influenced by the 
vagaries of our fickle rainfall. 

Improvement by Mixed Farming. 

Under such circumstances improvement 
can often only be achieved by transferring 
from pure grassland farming to mixed 
farming practice. The pastures from which 
the better species have largely disappeared 
are ploughed up and ultimately re-sown, the 
cost of these operations being largely or 
wholly met by the cultivation of a cereal or 
other crop for one or two years after the 
land has been broken up. The extra fer- 
tility accumulated in the upper soil layers 
of a pasture can thus be “cashed” during 
this short period of cultivation. 

While it is all very well to talk about a 
change of this type on theoretical grounds, 
the proposal often looks very different from 
the point of view of the farmer. In the first 
place, he may not be accustomed to growing 
crops ; in the second, he frequently lacks the 
machinery to do so and quite frequently his 
farm is relatively small in size and thus a 
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DEVELOP your PROPERTY 



with the help of the “ Wales 99 


Years of shortage of manpower and materials have left their 
mark upon many properties. Many men on the land will 
now be anxious to make improvements which had to be 
postponed during the war. 

In planning for future production, the first step is to see that 
your finances are well looked after. 

The Bank of New South Wales invites enquiries from primary 
producers who have sound projects for the development of 
their properties. Each proposal will be considered on its merits. 

Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


incorporated in Now Sooth Wales with limited liability 
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CROP 

INSURANCE 

* 

Although there are forms of Crop Insurance available to the 
farmer, there is only ONE WAY to insure for a really successful 
crop, and that is by using tested and reliable seed. Only good 
seeds can produce good crops. 

The cost of such insurance is small indeed, being the difference 
in price between untested seed and that which comes from a 
source where scientific testing is a routine job. Here is how 
Yates helps farmers and growers to insure their crops: 

• An up-to-date laboratory with the very latest equipment 

for testing seeds. 

• A 40-acre trial station where strains are always under test. 

• Expert and regular supervision of crops grown under 

contract. 

• Extensive Seed Farms. 

• A modem Seed “ Laundry " capable of cleaning and air- 

washing seed to remove almost every impurity. 

When the grower or farmer sows Y ates* Seeds he is confident 
that, provided other conditions are favourable, success is assured. 

When you require a quotation ask your local Yates Distributor 
or write for our monthly Current Price List. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707 G.P.O., Sydney. Phone: MA 6771. 
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disturbance of his normal practice may affect 
his annual working account. If the farm is, 
say, ioo acres, and he intends to crop only 
two years in, shall we say seven, he will 
have on the average about 28 acres under 
crop in any season. This is a small area for 
which to maintain a set of machinery, and 
if the farmer has to purchase it the extra 
capital involved is rather high. Then there 
is the trouble of finding the necessary labour 
to do the work at harvest time when every- 
one is busy and labour is most difficult to 
get in some districts. 

Disease Control and Fodder Conservation 
Problems. 

Let us turn to another aspect of the 
results of pasture improvement. In our 
moister districts on medium soils, where 
phosphate deficiency is the main obstacle to 
the establishment of better pastures, the 
addition of superphosphate frequently 
trebles the carrying capacity of the land. 
This is all very well on paper, but those of 
you who are in touch with the problem well 
know that other results almost invariably 
occur. 

In the first place, much more attention 
must be given to the sheep in order to avoid 
the dangers of serious foot-rot and of worm 
parasites, for the appearance of these is 
more likely unless adequate precautions are 
taken. 

The second and even more important con- 
sideration arises from the fact that the in- 
creased carrying capacity involves an in- 
crease in the stock on the property — and it 
is no use carrying more stock unless one has 
the capadity to carry them satisfactorily 
when the period of growth of the pastures 
is meagre. 

This question of reserves is all-important 
in the case of dairying. I sometimes hear 
people refer to dairy farmers as “cow 
cockies.” I object strongly to the term, but 
at the same time I am bound to admit that 
those dairymen who merely milk cows with- 
out due consideration of the food require- 
ments of their herds deserve the epithet. 
Surely it is time that every person worthy 
of the title of “dairy farmer” should know 
the basic requirements of the cow's nutrition 
— firstly, that it must be well fed for the 
last two months of pregnancy; secondly, 
that it should be fed according to its indi- 
vidual yield of milk; and thirdly, that this 


involves giving supplementary rations, some- 
times of dry fodder or even roughage, and 
sometimes of concentrated feeds high in 
protein. 

New Leguminous Concentrates. 

If a properly balanced feeding programme 
were generally carried out on dairy farms, 
there would be a need for reserves both of 
bulk feeds and concentrates. At the moment 
( or even under pre-war conditions ) I doubt 
whether the necessary foodstuffs would be 
available. The majority of dairy farmers, 
when they want concentrates, seem to me to 
rely far too much on bran. It is high time we 
studied both the production and the use of 
alternatives. During the war we have, of 
course, used fair quantities of whole wheat, 
but it should be practicable to develop the 
cultivation of some species of leguminous 
seed which would be higher in protein and 
could be grown with advantage — the type 
would vary with the district. 

Nothing which 1 have said should be taken 
as an inference that it necessarily pays to 
supplement the feed of dairy cows irrespec- 
tive of the economics of the process. This 
will, of course, be governed by the relative 
prices of the foodstuffs and of the product 
of the dairy farm (whether whole milk or 
butter fat). Very few dairy farms are so 
advantageously placed that their cows would 
not be more efficient producers if supple- 
ments were used during part of the lactation, 
and especially during the period immediately 
preceding it. 

Changes in the Wheat Areas. 

Turn now to the wheat areas, in which 
I believe soil deterioration has gone a long 
way on many farms. The historical sequence 
is worthy of notice. Many pioneer wheat- 
growers in the wheat belt proper started with 
fairly good soils and grew moderate crops 
when seasons were favourable. They were 
assisted as time went on by the development 
of special machinery and, in particular, by 
the work of the plant breeders, among whom 
Farrer was the giant of his day. 

Repeated cropping was the common prac- 
tice, but gradually it became clear that the 
gamble of the repeated crop was not a good 
one in most districts. On the medium and 
light soils farmers found that resting the 
land for a season gave a better result in the 
following year. On the heavier soils the 
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ancient practice of fallowing became fre- 
quent, but on some types within this category 
the degradation of the physical condition of 
the surface layers made wheat growing more 
and more speculative. 

In the 'nineties the value of superphos- 
phate was demonstrated. Its use was then a 
new practice to the wheat-belt, but it was 
really a recognition of the fact that years of 
cropping took so much out of the land that 
the amount of phosphate available had be- 
come insufficient for the needs of a healthy, 
productive plant. By 1910-20 the practices 
of alternating crop with fallow and of using 
superphosphate had become frequent in 
many districts. Sometimes the fallow was 
replaced by oats, and on a few farms the 
rotation was made longer still, crops of 
lucerne, peas, or barley being introduced 
according to the district. 

By the 1920’s farmers in the drier parts 
of the wheat zone, at least in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria, were beginning to dis- 
cover that a longer period of rest between 
crops produced good results. The land could 
be used for grazing during the intervening 
years, and with the increasing residues of 
phosphate in the soil the type of volunteer 
plant which came in on the stubble improved, 
while after the longer spell the wheat crop 
was usually a good deal heavier. Nowadays 
most farmers know this, and the increase in 
the number of sheep on wheat farms has 
been marked, although the drought of 1944- 
45 was a severe set-back to many. 

The Requirements of a Longer Cropping 
Cycle. 

This general observance of a longer crop- 
ping cycle requires three things — first, that 
the farm shall be large enough to give 
reasonable employment to the machinery and 
the capital invested in it ; second, that the 
farmer shall learn what kind of sheep is 
suited to his property, and take the trouble 
to understand the p toper management of his 
flock so that running them becomes a profit- 
able enterprise ; and third, that he shall 
conserve sufficient reserves to ensure that he 
is not caught without feed in the drought 
year when it comes along. Of course, it all 
means more trouble, but if we are not pre- 
pared to take that trouble, are we justified 
in claiming that we are progressive fanners ? 
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“Ley” Farming is Desirable in Some Districts. 

On some soil types it seems to me quite 
clear that a system of “ley” farming is 
immensely desirable. Under this, the land 
will, after being cropped with wheat, be put 
down under grazing which should certainly 
contain some form of leguminous plant. I 
said “put down” to grazing, for although 
“volunteer” species are sometimes quite 
satisfactory, this is not always the case. 

After several years of this use of the land, 
the soils are cultivated much more readily 
and give greatly improved yields. This has 
been officially demonstrated on some experi- 
ment farms, and is becoming common prac- 
tice by a good many men on medium or poor 
types of soil and in districts of moderate 
rainfall. Doubtless the prospective high price 
of wheat in the next year or so will give the 
movement a set-back, but the principles 
underlying it are sound. 

Steady continued research as to the most 
satisfactory species of grazing plant to be 
used, and demonstration of the merits of the 
new system when compared on a basis of 
costs and returns, with other systems, ought 
to be a definite feature of the field investiga- 
tions by those bodies which are interested in 
agricultural progress. The difficulty is to 
find satisfactory grazing plants or possibly 
alternate crops, especially of the leguminous 
type; which will make reasonable progress in 
the areas of low and uncertain rainfall. 

There is Need for Greater Knowledge. 

You will notice that these various changes 
which I have suggested as desirable in the 
agricultural systems of our different types 
of farming are all dependent on certain 
things. First, the acquisition and/or dis- 
semination of more knowledge ; second, in 
some cases, an adjustment of farm areas so 
as to make them more efficient in regard to 
machinery ; third, the provision of such 
machinery in an economical way ; and 
fourth, in some cases, extra labour to do 
the work. Each of these factors requires 
some comment. 

I am painfully aware that we still have a 
lot to learn both in regard to the basal scien- 
tific facts, and also as to the most efficient 
methods of doing things. We know that on 
some soils this “ley” farming system works ; 
what we don’t know is what precisely hap- 
pens in the soil which makes it easier to 
cultivate after it has borne a pasturage for 
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some years, and whether it is nitrogen or 
some other element which becomes more 
available during that period. Again, in re- 
gard to our pastures, we do not know pre- 
cisely what is the most efficient means of 
putting by fodder reserves in each district 
or, equally important, the most efficient 
method of feeding reserve forage and con- 
centrates out to livestock during a dry period. 
Nor do we know what sort of leguminous 
crop we can introduce into our drier dis- 
tricts with success. These are problems for 
the agronomist and other scientific workers 
in agriculture. 

Areas and Machinery Must be Used Efficiently. 

The second requirement, adjustment of 
farm area, is, of course, usually a difficult 
matter, and can only be worked out in pro- 
cess of time. If neighbours would work to- 
gether more frequently than they do at pre- 
sent, we should be in a happier position be- 
cause economies in the amount of machinery 
required can be arranged in so doing. In 
this way some of the smaller farms could be 
made more effective economically. 

In any case, as regards the third require 
merit, it is probable that the most efficient 
way of putting aside reserves, particularly 
on grazing or dairying properties, is one 
which will require the use of large-scale 
machinery. Some progress has been made 
during the war in the development of 
machinery pools. Unfortunately, experience 
tells us that people are ready to do all sorts 
of things and make all kinds of allowances 
for other people during a period of national 
stress, but they are not so ready under nor- 
mal conditions. 

Clearly, there is a great need in two direc- 
tions — first, for an accurate investigation of 
the costs of running machinery on a pooled 
plan, whether it be co-operative in character 
or run by the State ; and second, for a study 
of the most effective means of getting groups 
of farmers to understand what is a reason- 
able basis for such a machinery pool or co- 
operative. Farmers who think of such an 
organisation merely as one from which they 
can get assistance just when they happen to 
want it, fail to recognise that membership 
implies obligations to as well as benefits from 
such an organisation if it is to work bene- 
ficially. I have been very interested to 
notice that the Economics Division of the 
New South Wales Department of Agricul- 


ture has started investigations of this kind. 
Where butter factories or other co-operative 
processing organisations exist, they have a 
great opportunity to spread the principle for 
which they stand among their members by 
taking an active part in such organisations. 

Efficient Labour Must Be Obtained. 

Finally comes the labour problem. In my 
opinion, few forms of farming can be effi- 
cient if conducted on the basis of one-man 
farms. The reasons have been stated else- 
where, and I will not repeat them here. 

Jt is no use expecting to be able to main- 
tain a form of farming which requires the 
employment of one or more paid workers if 
conditions in the labour market are such 
that these workers are not available. I do 
not know what the situation is like in New 
South Wales, but in most districts of Vic- 
toria experience suggests that there is an 
acute shortage of efficient agricultural labour. 
This difficulty is not likely to be overcome 
by sitting still. I suggest that we have to 
recognise that farm work has a bad name on 
the labour market, and until we can put that 
right, efficient workers will not become 
available. 

The acceptance of some sort of guarantee 
by the farming industries, both as regards 
the wages which will be paid and the condi- 
tions under which farm workers will be 
expected to live, seems to me very important. 
I don't know whether the right course would 
be to deal through the normal machinery of 
wage-fixing boards or arbitration courts, but 
personally I am attracted by the thought 
that it should be practicable for groups of 
farmers or for farmers’ organisations to get 
together and draw up reasonable standards 
which they would guarantee to prospective 
employees. It may be that this would be 
such a departure from pre-war practice that 
farmers would not be prepared to enter such 
a scheme, but in my opinion this would be 
the best solution of the problem. 

As regards housing on farms, some ap- 
nroach to housing authorities generally may 
be necessary. Developments of this kind 
have been the normal procedure in England 
for about twenty years, and I don't see any 
reason why the problem of improving hous- 
ing levels on farms should not be as much a 
matter of national concern, as is the abolition 
of slum areas in cities. 
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These Problems Most Be Solved. 

I chose this subject, not because it is of 
great scientific profundity, but because of its 
importance. In many districts one can 
see so many instances of farms which are 
not well run, pastures which are poorer than 
they should be, crops, the poor yields of 
which are not solely due to climatic vagaries, 
stock which are not reasonably well fed even 
when there is no question of a drought, or 
soils which although not eroded, tread very 
hard under the foot and could probably be 
made far more tractable and more fertile. 


It would be interesting to discover whether 
the causes lie in financial poverty or in lack 
of courage to strike out a new line, or in 
blind satisfaction with things as they are and 
refusal to recognise what they might be, or 
to pure laziness and inertia. 

Whatever the causes, they are the main 
obstacle to agricultural progress in this 
country, and unless we can overcome them 
we shall remain among the less progressive 
agricultural nations of the earth — blaming 
our droughts rather than grasping the need 
for mitigating their effects. 


Approved Vegetable Seed — September, 1947.. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustnr, Department of Agriculture, Box $6a 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Cauliflower — continued. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, 

“Sovereignton” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947. 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) ... September 12, 13 
Singleton (N. Shaddock) .. September, 17, 18, 19 

Molong September 19, 20 

Ardlethan September 20 

Eugowra September 23, 24 

Leeton (L. C. Tweedie) September 23, 24 

Quandialla • • September 24 

Junee September 26, 27 

Ariah Park September 27 

Bribbaree October 1 

Walbundrie (C. Leischke) October 1 

Hay (G. Johnston) October 3, 4 

Goolgowi October 4 

Illabo October 4 

Culcairn October 4 
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Albury Annual Spring Show 

(A. G. Young) October 7, 8, 9 

Kyogle October 8, 9 

Cootamundra (D. Boyd) October 10, 11 

Hay — October 14, 15 

Lismore National October 14, 15, 16 

Alstonville — October 22, 23 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) October 24, 25 

Murwillumbah October 29, 30 

Griffith October 30, 31. 

Mullumbimby November 5, 6. 

Bangalow November 12, 13 

Nimbin November 19, 20 

1948. 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February 26, 27, 28 
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WORLD’S MOST 
MODERN POWER 
SEPARATOR 

With Streamlined In -Built Power 
or Electric Drive 

Recognised as he world leader in separator 
design. Lister presents two new streamlined 
separators— electric and power driven— which 
set a new standard of efficiency for your dairy. 
In-built power units reduce all wearing parts 
to an absolute minimum, giving even closer 
skimming, smoother running and longer 
life. Bowl, discs and distributor are solid 
“Staybrite” stainless steel, easier to clean 
than glass and practically everlasting. 

In capacities of 80 to 270 gallons per hour 




STREAMLINED 
POWER MODELS 


Dangar, Gedye and Malloch Limited 

10-14 YOUNG STREET. SYDNEY 
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BETTER TOMATOES 

RETURN MAIL SERVICE for your needs in Tomatoes 
BETTER strains mean BIGGER gains 

GROSSE LISSE No. 45. ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. 

BREAK O’DAY No. 33. POTENTATE No. 85. 

STOKESDALE. 

All 1/9 Joz., 5/2 OZ., 16/3 i lb., 68/- lb. (Including postage) 

Drop a line and ask for our Spring Price List of Vegetable Seeds for Market Growers 
Including good stocks of Government Certified Bean Seed 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 74, PARRAMATTA (Sydney) 

N.S.W. 

You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Dd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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Richmond Wonder French Bean. 

A New, Heavy-yielding, Disease-resistant Variety. 

X. S. Siiirlow, JB.Sc.Agr., Agronomist. 

A NEW variety of French bean — Richmond Wonder — has been produced at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. It combines disease resistance with heavy yields of long, straight, 
fleshy pods. Seed is not at present available for distribution to growers, but steps are 
being taken to increase seed as rapidly as possible. 


The variety Richmond Wonder has been 
evolved as a result of a cross, Clarendon 
Wonder by Wellington Wonder, made by 
the author at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College in 1940 with the object of producing 
a disease-resistant variety with long pods 
and heavy cropping capacity. 

The value of the new variety for com- 
mercial growing lies in its comparatively 
good resistance to halo blight and angular 
leaf spot, better cropping capacity than 
Hawkesbury Wonder in hot weather, and 
maintenance of an attractive appearance, 
even to an advanced stage of maturity. 

Clarendon Wonder was chosen as a parent 
because it was desired to incorporate the 
resistance to halo blight and the large 
fleshy character of the pods of this variety 
in the new bean. Clarendon Wonder, which 
was also bred at Hawkesbury College, is of 
the same breeding as Hawkesbury Wonder, 
now an important commercial variety. 

Wellington Wonder (Peerless) is a heavv 
cropper with long slender pods ; it is later 
maturing than Clarendon Wonder and not 
particularly disease resistant. It was used 
as a parent mainly on account of length of 
pod and cropping capacity. 

The New Variety Described. 

The following is a description of the new 
variety, Richmond Wonder: — 

Plants, large (taller growing than 
Hawkesbury Wonder) at maturity, without 
runner; vigorous, hardy, and heavily pro- 
ductive over a fairly long period ; matures 
seven to eight days later than Hawkesbury 


Wonder; stems short; foliage abundant, 
dark green ; leaflets large ; flowers lilac. 

Pods borne amongst the foliage, fleshy 
with fairly heavy string and fibre with age; 
shape, long, straight, oval in cross section ; 
length 9 to 10 inches containing six or seven 
seeds per pod ; depth to 9/16 inch ; colour 
medium to dark green ; point of pod straight 
to slightly curved. 

Seeds, large, long, straight to slightly 
curved ; nearly round in cross section ; 
straight to slightly concave at hilum ; colour 
reddish plum, with a narrow dark eve ring. 



Richmond Wonder Boon. 

Note the heavy yield of long pods. 
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Mr N. S. Shlrlow In t crop 
of Richmond Wonder Beans 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 

[ See description of this new 
variety on page .159.] 
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Increased Fodder Conservation Advances Available. 

To Purchase and Store Drought Reserves. 


SUBSTANTIALLY increased advances for pur- 
chase and storage of fodder as drought reserves 
are provided for by the recently amended and 
expanded New South Wales Fodder Conserva- 
tion Scheme. 

Advances to individual farmers for purchase 
of fodders for storage have been increased to 
£500. Co-operative dairy and rural societies 
may now obtain advances up to £10,000. Maxi- 
mum advance to a co-operative society under 
the old scheme was £1,000 for purchase of 
fodder and £1,000 for storage. 

The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) has supplied further details 
of the amended and expanded scheme recently 
announced by the Premier (Mr. McGirr). 

Advances were made at a very low rate of 
interest (i l / 2 per cent.), said Mr. Graham, and 
in the case of individuals were repayable over 
three years. 

Co-operative societies could use the advances 
to purchase and store fodder on their own 
account. They could also purchase and supply 
to their shareholders fodders for storage against 
drought, or, alternatively, they could issue orders 
to dairy farmers to purchase fodders for such 
purpose. In those cases, the society would pay 
the supplier when the fodder was delivered tb a 
farmer. 

Producers and co-operatives, said Mr. Graham, 
would be wise to make full use of the scheme 
during the present favourable season, when fod- 
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ders for storage as an insurance against drought 
could be purchased more readily and cheaply 
than in time of scarcity. 

In addition to advances for purchase of fod- 
der, the scheme made provision to assist farmers 
to grow and store fodder on their farms. The 
following were the rates of advances : — 

(a) Silage (in dairying districts) 17s. 6d. per 
ton. 

(b) Silage (in inland areas) 10s. per ton. 

(c) Lucerne hay 30s. per ton. 

(d) Cereal hay 25s. per ton; (baled) 35 s * P er 
ton. 

(e) Grass hay 20s. per ton. 

(f) Straw (loose) 15s. per ton; (baled) 25s. 
per ton. 

Advances per bushel against grain would be : — 

(a) Maize 3s. per bushel. 

(b) Oats and barley 2s. per bushel. 

Financial assistance was also available for 

construction of pit or trench silos, or overhead 
silos for the storage of green fodder or grain, 
and for the erection of storage facilities such as 
hay sheds and mouse-proof grain sheds. Finance 
was also available to defray costs of pasture 
improvement. 

Application forms for advances under the 
scheme were available from branches of the 
Rural Bank or from the Rural Industries Agency 
of the Rural Bank, Sydney. 
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Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 


Selling Brokers, Sydney and Newcastle 
Modern wool stores and spacious, perfectly lighted Show Floors in both Centres. 
Each clip, large or small gets full benefit of the Firm’s capable work as Salesmen 
and realises highest possible figures. 

Send The Wool To 
Winchcombe Carson Limited, 

Head Office : Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney. 

Newcastle Office: io Watt Street, Newcastle. 

Branches : Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale. 


INOCULATE THE MODERN WAY 


WITH THE 


GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and 
_ DRENCHING 
SYRINGE 


• Note These 
Important Features 

1 Every dose visible (I- 10 c.c’s). 

2 Special Stay-on Needles. 

3 New Stopper Plate prevents loss of Vaccine 
from bottles. 

4 Nozzle for Drenching with Carbon Tetrachloride. 

5 Vaccine passes direct from sterilised bottles into 
animal, eliminating danger of contamination. 


GRAZCOS 


PRICE £4/17/6 (postage I/-) 

Complete with harness, nozzle and 2 stay-on needles. 


THE GIUZIERS* CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 
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GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 


frCOBMKK-DKIHNG 

MBM 

BP 

EQUIPMENT 



GL-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 



GL-40 Power -Lift Stump- Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


W HEATGROWERS can depend 
on McCormick-Deering tractor 
power and field working equipment. 
There is a full range of ploughs 
and tillage equipment especially 
designed for tractor operation, and 
a size and type of tractor to suit 
your farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
International Harvester Dealer 


V»NTSRNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTO.. <INC. »N VIC.). BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES. FACTORY. OEELONO. 
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HAYMAKING 

A Means of Conserving Fodder 

That is Palatable and Nutritious. 

( Continued from page 355 .) 

♦ 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 


THIS article commenced in July issue. In the 
first instalment the advantages of hay as a 
stored fodder were outlined and the factors 
which affect quality in hay were discussed. A 
commencement was made with a description 
of the production of cereal hay, and advice was 
given on varieties, cutting, binding and 
stooking. 

In this continuation, the chaffing of hay is 
described and particulars are given of handling 
the several cereals used for hay making. 


Chaff Cutting. 

The process of chaffing cereals is more 
popular in Australia than in any other part 
of the world. Frequently the work is 
carried out by contractors. The farmer 
should take care that no material spoilt 
through the entrance of rain to the stack, 
or showing any mould, is included in the 
sample, as such inclusions decrease the 
value of the whole parcel for sale purposes. 
Where chaff is produced for sale it pays to 
market in new bags, and all steps should be 
taken to ensure an attractive market get-up. 


Steaming. 

Where hay is chaffed by contract the 
farmer should insist on the use of the 
steamer, particularly in dry districts. The 
object of steaming is to toughen the hay so 
that it cuts cleanly without breaking and 
powdering. It may be necessary to steam 
in cool districts where conditions have been 
very dry during the curing of the hay, and 
this kind of weather persists to the time 
of chaffing. More steaming is required at 
the top of the stack where moisture losses 
are greater than from the body of the 
stack. With a little experience the flow of 
steam can be judged very well by watching 
the condition of the chaff as it comes from 
the cutter. 

It is advisable to use high-pressure, dry 
steam. as with wet steam there is a danger 
of causing mustiness, particularly if the 
hay itself is a trifle damp. The best results 
are obtained when a pressure of 90 lb. per 
square inch or more is maintained. Steam 
pipes should be placed on the engine in 
such a position that dry steam is obtained, 
and to that end the offtake should be from 
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the steam chest and not from the smoke 
box, or exhaust steam, end of the boiler. 
Dry steam can frequently be drawn satis- 
factorily from the whistle pipe, in which a 
T-piece for the offtake can be inserted. 

Some large plants have an offtake for 
both wet and dry steam, the operators 
claiming that by this means the moisture 
content of a chaff sample can be controlled 
more accurately. The addition of a small 
amount of moist steam may be advanta- 
geous with a dry or flaggy sample, but the 
practice is viewed with suspicion, as al- 
though the weight of chaff produced is in- 
creased, there is the previously mentioned 
danger of mustiness developing in the bag, 
even with a skilled operator. 

The hay naturally becomes heated in 
passing through the steamer, and in the bag 
has a hot, slightly damp feeling. However, 
provided the hay is quite dry before steam- 
ing and dry steam is used there is no danger 
of fermentation in the bag. The bag sewer 
should be warned to watch for any bags 
coming through which are not quite up to 
standard, and these should be put aside for 
home use, as otherwise they may reduce the 
value of the whole line. 

Cutting. 

Several types of cutter are available, 
differing in capacity. The grower should 
watch plants at work in the districts and 
select a type suited to his requirements. 

The “runs” should not be too great — so 
that the knives become blunt — as when this 
occurs the chaff is broken up and smashed, 
giving an uneven sample. The length of a 
run depends on the type of plant and its 
size, and is also affected by the class of soil 
from which the hay was taken. When hay 
containing gritty material picked up from 
sandy soils is being cut the edge of the 
knife spoils quicker than when cutting hay 
grown on a clay soil. For small machines, 
25 to 30 bags, or 1 to 1^ hours running, 
would be a reasonable period between 
sharpening, while with some of the larger 
machines with convex blades, up to 100 to 
125 bags of chaff are sometimes cut in a 
run, the knives being sharpened only four 
or fives times per day. The final test is 
when the knife begins to break the chaff 
rather than to cut it cleanly. The knives 
should then be sharpened without delay, 
particularly with flaggy hay, as the presence 
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of dust and broken flag detracts greatly 
from the appearance of the sample. 

The bevel on the knives should be 
approximately £ inch wide and it should be 
even throughout the length of the blade. 
For good, even fast cutting it is important 
that this straight bevel be maintained ; under 
no circumstances should it be allowed to 
become rounded. To cut a good sample it 
is essential that the blades be set close to 
the mouth plates, evenly from the heel of 
the blades to the end. The knife wheel 
should be set firmly so that the blades re- 
main close against the face plate when cut- 
ting. Sometimes the wheel becomes loose. 
This can be detected by pushing against it, 
away from the face plate; if play is detec- 
ted, the wheel can be adjusted by means of 
the set screws. With a loose wheel, when 
the knives are being set they may be appar- 
ently tight, but when the machine is put in 
operation the wheel springs away from the 
face plate. 

By following the above points quite a fair 
sample of chaff can be produced, even from 
inferior “flaggy” hay. The object in deal- 
ing with hay containing an undue propor- 
tion of leaf, is to prevent the flag being 
broken into dust; this can be achieved by 
care and attention to every detail in the 
machining. 

Chaff Standards. 

Standards for chaff are fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture in consultation 
with producers and buyers, in January of 
each year. The object is to provide a 
standard on which chaff can be confidently 
bought and sold and the particular advan- 
tage of the scheme is that it facilitates 
trade. When samples of the standards are 
seen, producers know what buyers require, 
and sales can be made without the parties 
actually meeting, which is of great assist- 
ance to producers in the country. 

The use of the standards also provides 
an easy way of settling differences, and the 
system of selling on standards prevents the 
rejection of chaff on the grounds of quality, 
when the market is falling. 

It is not compulsory to sell chaff on the 
standards but the practice is now largely 
adopted by the trade. 

For wheaten chaff three standards are 
fixed, viz., prime green wheaten, and No. 
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A Stack of Hay on a Straddle. 


i and No. 2 wheaten. Similar standards are 
fixed for oaten chaff. 

The Selling of Hay. 

Where a crop of hay is grown for sale, 
several methods are available for its dis- 
posal. The crop may he sold either in the 
form of hay or chaff. Merchants operating 
in the principal hay-growing districts will 
buy a standing crop of hay in the field, in 
many cases, either at a certain price per 
acre, or more usually at so much per ton 
over the Government weighbridge. When 
bought in this way, the merchant may 
arrange for the grower to cut and cure the 
crop for him on contract, or arrange for cut- 
ting by an outside contractor or with his 
own plant. 

Hay is also sold in the stook and on rail. 
Some contracts have what is known as a 
“ 2 -inch rainfall clause,” specifying that 
where 2 inches of rain falls while the crop 
is standing in the stook, the merchant has 
the option of either rejection or purchase 
at a lower price by fresh negotiation with 
the grower. Such clauses, however, are not 
as common as formerly, and the merchant 
usually bears the full risk from the time of 
cutting onwards. 

Wheaten Hay. 

Wheat is cut for hay at the flowering 
stage or immediately after, when a good 
weight of hay is obtained of high nutrient 
value. If cut later when the grain is formed 
a higher yield is obtained, but palatability 

B 


and nutritive value are sacrificed, while die 
presence of grain, particularly in wheaten 
hay, makes the product more susceptible to 
mouse damage. Where a large area is to 
be cut, it is better to start a little early with 
the cutting than to wait until all the crop 
has commenced flowering, for in the latter 
case the latest cuts will be a little past the 
right stage of maturity. 

One test used by growers of wheaten hay 
to determine when the crop is ready, is to 
seize a stalk by the head and give it a sharp 
tug. If the head snaps off at the top of the 
stalk, or if the whole plant pulls away at 
the root, then the plant is mature enough 
for cutting. If the head comes away bring- 
ing with it the portion of stalk between the 
head and first node, which pulls out of the 
rolled-up leaf surrounding it, then the crop 
is considered to be too sappy and young 
for cutting. Sappiness increases the diffi- 
culty of curing when weather conditions 
are at all damp and unfavourable. 

Quite a large proportion of the wheat 
crop is cut for hay, even if only to provide 
chaff for working horses. The cutting of 
headlands and strips through the hay at 
flowering is an excellent method of pre- 
paring firebreaks, the efficiency of which is 
improved if ploughed and left rough. 

The usual method of harvesting is with 
the reaper and binder, but cutting with the 
mower and pressing has the value of easier 
handling and less damage by vermin. A 
good hay wheat should be a tall grower, 
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with plenty of good clean stalk free from 
dead leaves, and should dry out heavy and 
retain a good colour when cured. For pre- 
ference a variety which is not brown- 
chaffed should be used. Properly cured 
wheaten hay compares very favourably with 
prime oaten hav in feeding value. 

The principal wheaten hay producing 
areas are the South-western Slopes and 
iiastern Riverina, where large areas are cut 
annually. Appreciable areas of wheat arc 
also cut for hay in the central-west of the 
State. 

Quite a lot of hay is cut in some seasons 
by farmers who had originally sown for 
grain, but because of frosting, dry weather, 
or other causes have to cut the crop for 
hay and subsequently chaff it. Under these 
conditions, the fanner cannot expect to get 
the same quality as that obtained by the 
grower who has sown a hay variety and 
cut at the right time ; more especially when 
cutting has been delayed as long as possible 
in the hope of getting a grain crop, the 
straw in the meantime losing all the colour 
that would recommend it for hay. In such 
cases, the farmer should endeavour to cut 
at the earliest possible moment once he is 
satisfied that a profitable grain yield will 
not be obtained. 

Sowing. 

The general rule in regard to rate of sow- 
iqg is that a lighter rate should be employed 
where soil moisture is likely to be deficient 
at some stage of the growth of the crop, 
than where ample soil moisture is avail- 
able, as for instance on the coast and 
tablelands. On the coast where the rainfall 
is higher, heavy rates of seeding are used, 
up to nearly 2 bushels per acre being used 
where broadcasting of the seed has to be 
carried out. 

The average sowing rates recommended 
for inland districts are 40 to 60 lb. to the 
acre, according to the maturity group of 
the variety. A long maturity variety (sown 
early) is seeded lighter than an early 
maturing type (sown late). Superphos- 
phate should be used at the same rates as 
used for grain crops. 

Eating off Growing Crops. 

The grazing of wheaten hiy drops is not 
recommended, except where a rank, sappy 
growth is developed by the young crop. 
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Even then grazing may safely be carried 
out only when the crop is in the “grass 
tuft” stage — up to, say, 9 inches high, and 
before the initial development of the seed 
head at the base of the young stem shoot. 
If allowed to grow too long, not only are 
the seed shoots injured, but it is impossible 
to get sheep to eat the crop off properly, 
the hulk of it being merely trampled down 
and wasted. Generally speaking, grazing 
affects the total yield of any cereal crop 
whether grown for hay or grain. 

Oaten Hay. 

In recent years, the growing of oats for 
hay and grain in rotation with the wheat 
crop has increased in popularity, and there 
is every argument in favour of a still 
further increase in this practice. It is desir- 
able to counteract the effects of “one crop 
fanning” which are becoming more obvious 
in our wheat growing districts. Soil erosion, 
weed growth, and disease all take a toll of 
the wheat crop, and the provision of a suit- 
able crop to grow in rotation with wheat is 
not an easy task. Oats, however, fit in well 
to the wheat rotation ; they are more early 
maturing than wheat and can often be 
expected to produce a satisfactory crop on 
less fertile soils or less carefully prepared 
land. The use of oats for headlands and 
buffers assures a supply of oaten hay for 
the horses, which is of value in controlling 
fiag smut. This disease can be spread by 
the dung of horses fed on infected wheaten 
hay. Again, in marginal areas, early varie- 
ties of oats have generally been shown to 
yield better than wheat. Oats are more 
resistant to disease than wheat. 

The correct stage for cutting oats is when 
the grain is fully formed and the most 
mature grains, usually located at the top of 
the panicle, are commencing to harden. At 
this stage, the straw is commencing to show 
colour. The harvesting of oats is delayed to 
this stage because of the trade preference 
for a large percentage of grain in oaten 
hay, and the better flavour of more mature 
crops to stock. 

Oats are cut with the reaper and binder, 
and generally dealt with in a similar man- 
ner to a wheaten hay crop. A purplish- 
green colour of the chaff prepared from 
oaten hay cut in the late dough stage is 
taken by buyers as an indication that har- 
vesting was carried out before the seed 
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GROW MORE LUCERNE 

with 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 

(Rcgd.) 

• Easy to operate 

• Gives extra wide 
spread 

• Provides greater 
aeration 

OFlexIble to any 
undulation 

• Gives even distri- 
bution 

• Quick acting coup- 
lings 

• Operates at lower 
pressure 

NUNAN ASSURES PRODUCTION 
AND DOUBLES YIELDS 

Graziers will agree that lucerne, M The King of Fodders,” is 
the ideal crop for grazing or fodder conservation purposes. 
In most areas where lucerne grows water is the limiting factor 
and the number of cuts per year generally depends on the 
rainfall or the use of irrigation. 

Flood irrigation may often be a very costly investment. Costly 
from the viewpoint of levelling, grading and ditching and 
mainly in regard to the amount of water used. Loss of 
water by evaporation and seepage along channels is eliminated 
when NUNAN IRRIGATION is used. 

NUNAN is very adaptable to undulating country too and 
levelling for even distribution is not necessary. 

Contact our Local Agent who will arrange for our District 
Representative to call and make a survey of your irrigation 
possibilities. 



PLAN NOW FOR BETTER SUMMER PRODUCTION 

BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone MA 6311 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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29 H.P. at DRAWBAR ; 32.S H. P. at 

BELT . . . Maximum Output. 

In tests conducted by the C.S.I.R. and School of 
Agriculture, University of Melbourne, the 41 MAJOR” 
running at 100% maximum load in 2nd gear at 3.63 
m.p.h., engine speed 1200 r.p.m.,gave 29 drawbar H.P. 
Rated drawbar H.P. was 21.5. 

BELT H.P. — The 44 MAJOR ” gave 32.5 H.P. at the Belt, 
running at 100% maximum load for 2 hours. 


• Plenty of power right where you want it— 
and a big, sturdy drawbar to handle all imple- 
ments with ease— these are important features 
of the “ MAJOR,’ 1 the English tractor specially 
adapted for Australian conditions. 



IF IT’S A MAJOR TASK, IT’S A TASK FOR 
THE 'MAJOR' . . Ask your Ford son Dealer! 

Sole Distributors for JSJS.W .: — 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-385 Wattle St,, Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telephone: MA 9273. Telegrams; • fc $ellmotor»”, SYDNEY 
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became “dead ripe,” at which stage there is 
a risk of excessive shattering. 

The rates of seeding per acre are higher 
than for wheat, 60 to 80 lb. per acre being 
used, the higher rate mainly under coastal 
conditions or when it is intended to graze 
the crop heavily. The use of superphosphate 
in those districts where it produces a re- 
sponse in the wheat crop is also recom- 
mended for oats. It should be applied at 
about the same rates as for a wheat crop 
grown for grain or hay, that is 56 to 112 
lb. per acre, depending upon locality and 
weather and other conditions. 


a better understanding of the scientific 
principles of stock feeding. 

Oaten chaff is considered to be the most 
nutritious of the cereal chaffs, and this, to 
a certain extent, is due to the grain present 
in the sample. It generally contains slightly 
more protein and fat than other cereal 
chaffs, and is sweeter and more palatable. 
Although chaff is generally used to supply 
the “bulk” of a ration, prime oaten chaff 
is relatively rich in protein. 

Oaten Straw. 

Good oaten straw has considerable value 
as a drought fodder, particularly if it can 



A Concrete Hay Shed that Contains Separate Compartments for Grain, Chaff, Etc. 


Grazing reduces the total yield of hay 
cut, but under good conditions, varieties 
such as Algerian may give one or two 
grazings and still yield a sizable crop 01 
hay. 

There is a good demand for oaten hay 
and chaff on the Sydney market, and 
although the demand for the Metropolitan 
delivery trade is on the wane, the demand 
from graziers and fat stock growers in 
inland districts is increasing, coinciding with 


be supplemented by a little green feed or 
silage. The soft and pliable stems are more 
palatable than other straws and superior to 
barley and wheat straws in feeding value. 
In drought-stricken areas, the feeding of 
this straw damped with a little molasses and 
water provides a feed which has been found 
suitable for all stock. 

The digestion of straw by horses and 
cattle provides energy for the maintenance 
of bodily activity so that it can form part 
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of the ration for dry stock or idle horses 
when dry feed is scarce. The principal defi- 
ciencies of straw as a feed for this purpose 
are a lack of vitamin A content (which 
could be guarded against by the feeding of 
lucerne or other legume material), and its 
dustiness. The presence of rust or musti- 
ness in straw is also undesirable. 

The Use of Salt with Cereal Products. 

On a few farms straw stacks are made 
for reserve fodder, and although the time 
and labour expended on this material might 
be better spent in the production of a hay 
crop of higher feeding value, such a stack 
is a handy standby in dry times if there is 
nothing better offering. Straw is improved 
in palatability if about 6 lb. of coarse salt 
to the ton of straw is spread evenly in 
layers over it as the stack is built up. 
Molasses or water should not be added 
during stacking as they may encourage 
mould growth. 

In the drought feeding of sheep, salt is 
sometimes mixed with the chaff ration in 
self-feeders or troughs, the object being to 
make the stock eat the available food at a 
slower rate, permitting of economy of feed 
and labour for distributing it. The salt in 
this case adds nothing to the feed value or 
palatability of the ration, and probably 
makes the stock thirstier, which is no ad- 
vantage. It would be far better to conserve 
adequate stocks of fodder against drought 
periods and save the expenditure on salt 
which is, from the point of view of its 
feeding value, wasted. 

Mixed Oaten Hays. 

In other States a “shandy” hay is some- 
times grown — comprising a mixture of 
wheat and oats — but for New South Wales 
conditions little advantage appears to be de- 
rived from this practice. 

However, from the point of view of soil 
fertility and nutrient value of the resultant 
product there are many factors in favour 
of a bay produced by sowing a legume with 
oats or other cereal for hay production, 
under conditions of good rainfall in the 
growing period. Particularly on the coast 
the sowing of field peas or vetches with the 
hay crop deserves to be more popular, as 
the yield of hay produced under these con- 
ditions has been shown experimentally to be 
increased and its nutritive value enhanced, 
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while the difficulties of curing are no 
greater than with ordinary hay. One of the 
main factors preventing this practice be- 
coming popular is probably the high price 
of field pea and vetch seed. Between 20 and 
30 lb. of field pea or vetch seed should be 
sown per acre together with 40 to 60 lb. of 
oat grain. 

Another useful practice which is strongly 
recommended, particularly in the New 
Kngland District, is the sowing of about 
5 lb. to the acre of Red clover seed with the 
oat crop. If reasonable rainfall is obtained 
during the latter part of the growing period, 
a good strike of Red clover is obtained, 
which provides excellent aftermath to the 
hay crop for spring grazing. 

Barley Hay. 

The growing of barley for hay is not 
recommended, owing to the long awns pro- 
duced on the seed head. It is much better 
to cut the crop for silage or harvest and 
feed the grain. 

Rye Hay. 

Rye has a limited value for hay and i* 
grown, mainly on the coast, for this pur- 
pose, but more commonly it is cut for green 
feed. When used for hay it should he cut 
at the early flowering stage as it rapidly 
becomes fibrous throughout the stem after 
flowering. Rye also lends itself to sowing 
with a leguminous crop. Superphosphate 
at 56 lb. to 112 lb. per acre should be used, 
except on the North-western slopes. 

Rye also does well on poor or “cold” 
soils, which other cereals do not, and it has 
found a use in the southern States on poor 
malice country to control erosion and pro- 
vide fodder. 

Japanese Millet Hay. 

Japanese millet is the only summer grow- 
ing cereal in this State generally cut for 
hay. It is useful because it is a quick grow- 
ing crop and advantage can be taken of 
summer rains to produce a quantity of 
material of good feeding value. Seed is 
usually sown at 12 lb. to 20 lb. to the acre 
and the addition of superphosphate is 
advantageous. Although normally cut for 
silage, Japanese millet provides a hay of 
fair feeding value, although rather coarse, 
which can be fed without danger to cattle 
or sheep. There is a danger in feeding it 

( Continued on page 486.) 
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A SIMPLE RULE 

to Conserve Farm 
Machinery ! 




Thorough lubrication of farm 
machinery with the correct grades 
of Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils 
and Greases will add years to the 
life of your equipment. Cars, 
trucks and tractors, too, perform 
better and resist wear longer with 
Golden Fleece Motor Oils. There 
is a scientifically correct grade for 
every make and model. 


EOLDenfleeCE 


OILS 


CREASES 


Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH 
New South Wales Branch - 


“Leaders in Lubrication'* 
254 George Street, Sydney 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds for your Perusal 

BEANS — Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Twm 4 Wonder, Hawktabusy 
Wonder (choice Norfolk Island grown seed) Brown Beauty, Wellington Wonder, 
Canadian Wonder, Feltham Prolific, Bpioure. 

8BED POTATOES — Government certified seed of Factor variety. Write or phone for 
quotations, 

JAPANESE MILLET — Makes splendid green feed throughout the Summer. 

SUDAN GRASS— Recommended for drought areas. 

LUCEB1TE — Choice Hunter River Broadleaf strain. 

SEED mak e — W e stock the choicest North and South Coast strains. 

SORGHUMS — Early Orange and Saocallne. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS— Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Fosters Gem, Stratagem, Richard 
Seddon and Yorkshire Hero varieties. 

GRASSES — Paspalnm Dilatatum, F&spalum Compressum (Carpet Grass), Couoh Grass, 

Rhodes Grass, etc., in stock. 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS— We carry a large range In Bulk or Packets. 

FERTILIZERS AND SPRAYING COMPOUNDS— We carry a large and varied stock of all 
the essential Spraying Mixtures also Rega Spray Pumps, 

Send your order* and enquiriee to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line*). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land . 


EEDS 


WHEN OUT OF CONTROL. . . 


W Reduce the carrying capacity of grazing lands. 
Reduce the value of the wool clip. 

Reduce the yield of all farm crops. 

Often harbouring dangerous parasites and the 
Organisms of disease where they multiply and 
Spread to crops and pastures. 

Weeds also spoil lawns and playing fields. 

DESTROY THEM 

with 

HORMEX 

THE NON-POISONOUS > NON-CORROSIVE SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER 

For Particulars Write WILCOX MOFFLIN Ltd. 15 Phillip St., Sydney 

Agents throughout the country 
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WEEDS IN SPORTS AREAS. 

Their Prevention and Control. 


A. Pearson, 

THE control of weeds by the application of 
chemical substances has been greatly developed 
in recent years, and much research is being con- 
ducted with substances known as selective 
weedicides. These chemicals are discussed in 
this concluding section of this article, which 
also lists the treatments recommended for the 
control of the weeds commonly found in sports 
areas. 

The article commenced in July issue. 

Control by Chemical Means — 

continued. 

Dinoc ( Sodium-dinitro-ortho-cresy late ) . 

This is one of the newer selective type 
weedicides. It is marketed specially for 
use on lawn areas. The dried product is 
highly inflammable and it is therefore im- 
portant that all equipment should be washed 
after use. This weedicide is applied at a 
concentration of 1 per cent, for small 
seedling weeds and 3 per cent, for more 
mature plants. Experience has shown that 
the application of 1 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia as an activator to each 100 gallons 
of spray mixture improves the efficiency of 
the spray. 

While Dinoc has been in common use for 
only a comparatively short period, it has 
been shown to be very suitable for the con- 
trol of certain types of common weeds found 
on golf courses and lawn areas. 

Hormone Type Selective Weedicide. 

Hormones are, of course, growth-promot- 
ing substances. They are now being used 
fairly extensively for this purpose. During 
the war years while research was being con- 
ducted into their use, it was accidentally dis- 
covered that when used at stronger concern 
trations they caused the death of plants in - 
stead of encouraging their propagation. 
From this discovery, English and American 
scientists developed two groups of weedi- 
cides. The English group is marketed 
under the trade name of Methoxone, while 


Weeds Officer, 
the American group, which is commonly 
known as 2, 4-D is sold under many 
different names in its country of origin. 

Methoxone. (Sodium 4, Chloro 2, Methyl 
phenoxyacetate). — The only trade prepara- 
tion of this weedicide on the market in New 
South Wales contains a 10 per cent, con- 
centration of the active' principle. The 
spray is non-poisonous and non-inflammable, 
and the normal strength of application is as 
a 0.1 per cent, solution of the active ingre- 
dient. This is obtained by mixing 1 gallon 
of the material as purchased with 100 
gallons of water, or for small quantities 
3 1/5 ozs. to 2 gallons of water. 

The spray should be applied in as fine a 
form as possible in sufficient quantity to wet 
all the area to be treated. In effect this 
means using from 100 to 150 gallons per 
acre or from 1 to 1V2 gallons for each 50 



Suitable Type of Spray Pump for Use in Controlling 
Weeds in Sports Areas. 


square yards, depending upon the efficiency 
of the spray equipment. For more per- 
sistent weeds the spray should be applied at 
double strength. 

In general terms Methoxone has no effect 
upon any member of the grass family. It 
can, therefore, be used for spraying whole 
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Lawn Waeds (mostly Dandelion), Killed by the use of a Selective Weedlcide. 


lawn areas with the knowledge that it will 
not damage the lawn grasses. Methoxone has 
been shown to give the best results when 
the plants to be killed are in a vigorous state 
of growth. Experience has shown that 
under cool weather conditions it is much 
slower in action than under hot conditions. 
During the winter months it may take 
several weeks to kill a weed which would 
succumb to the effects of the spray in a 
few days during the summer. 

2, 4 D (2, 4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid). 
— This is usually marketed in the form of 
the sodium salt of the acid. At the present 
time in New South Wales there is only one 
preparation on the market and this is being 
sold under the trade name of 2, 4 Diweed, 
which contains a 70 per cent, concentration. 
This material is on sale in powder form. 
The normal strength of application is as a 
0.1 per cent, solution of the active principle. 
This is obtained by mixing 1 lb. of 2, 4 Di- 
weed with 70 gallons of water or for small 
quantities oz. with 1 7J4 pints of water. 
It is advisable to dissolve the powder as 
purchased in a small quantity of warm 
water, although this is not essential. 

This selective weedicide, like Methoxone, 
is non-poisonous and non-inflammable. Its 
reaction on plants is similar to that of 
Methoxone, and like that spray it acts much 
more quickly during hot weather than dur- 
ing cold weather. It should be applied in as 
fine a form as possible in sufficient quantity 
to wet all of the foliage, but not sufficient 
to cause appreciable run-off. This will 
usually take from 100 to 150 gallons per 
acre or from 1 to gallons for each 50 
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square yards. With the more persistent 
type of weeds it should be applied at double 
strength. Like Methoxone, the 2, 4-D pre- 
parations have little or no effect upon mem- 
bers of the grass family. 

Methoxone and 2, 4-D are new sprays 
and experimental work is still proceeding 
with them. Much has yet to be learnt about 
their use as some conflicting results have 
been obtained. It has been stated that they 
have little or no effect upon members of the 
grass family, but some instances are known 
where grasses have been severely damaged 
by the applications of these sprays. In each 
instance, however, where grasses have been 
damaged, the spray has been applied to lawn 
areas which have been in the shade for 
the greater part of the day. No instance is 
known of grasses being affected when the 
sprays have been applied at the recom- 
mended rates of application and the treated 
area has been in ordinary sunlight. 

Treatment of Individual Weeds. 

Paspalum ( Paspalum dilatation ) . — 
Where this plant appears as a weed on 
greens, the individual plants should be 
pulled out when they are still small. On 
fairways, football grounds, etc., a kill in 
excess of 90 per cent, of old established 
plants can be obtained by spraying with At- 
lacide or sodium chlorate, mixed at the rate 
of 2 lb. to 3 gallons of water, plus a wetting 
agent. The application of sodium chlorate 
at this strength will severely damage couch 
grass, but provided only sufficient spray is 
applied to wet the foliage of the paspalum, 
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the couch grass will recover. Recovery, of 
course, would be assisted by the application 
of sulphate of ammonia as a fertilizer. 

Parramatta Grass ( Sporobolus capensis). 
— Should be treated in a similar manner to 
paspalum. 



Unsprayed Lamb’s Tongue Plant. 

Caltrops (Tribulus tcrrcstris ). — May be 
killed by spraying with 2, 4-Diweed or 
Methoxone at a concentration of o. 1 per 
cent, of the active principle. 

Water Couch ( Paspalum distichum ) 
Should be treated in a similar manner to 
paspalum. 

Mullumbimby Couch ( Kyllinya niono- 
cephala). — This plant is very difficult to re- 
move from greens, and the usual method is 
to pull out the individual plants or to cut 
them out with a chisel. Some greenkeepers 
have had successful results by burning off 
with sulphate of ammonia. 

Cyperus gracilis— No information is 
available regarding chemical spray treat- 
ment for this weed. Individual plants 
should be cut out with a chisel. 

Nut Grass ( Cyperus rotundas). — -Ex- 
perimental work is still proceeding with this 
weed, and at the present time no definite 
recommendation can be made. Overseas 
reports indicate that very possibly a spray 
will be created for this weed, as experi- 
mental work has shown that the Methyl ester 
of 2, 4-d in kerosene has proved satisfactory. 
In some recent work carried out in this 
State, a good kill was obtained with a very 
heavy infestation of nut grass by using 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D at the normal rate of 


application with the addition of 1 oz. of a 
wetting agent to each gallon of spray. In 
another case a good kill was obtained in a 
garden area by making a very heavy appli- 
cation of Methoxone. In this case the 
Methoxone was applied at a rate which 
equalled 30 lb. of the active principle per 
acre. 

Wild Onion ( Nothoscordum fragrans.)— 
This weed cannot be killed with known spray 
methods. On well-kept greens or lawns it 
will die out with frequent mowing. On 
other areas the only treatment that can be 
suggested is to endeavour to dig the plant 
out. Best results from digging will be ob- 
tained if the operation takes place when the 
young bulbs are clinging tightly to the parent 
plants. This is usually between June and 
September. 



Lamb’s Tongue Plant, Ten Days After Spraying with 
Hormone Type Weed Killer. 

Common Cotula or Bachelor’s Button 
( Cotula australis ). — This weed can be 
treated with arsenic, and while no experi- 
mental work has been done, it is thought 
that it could be killed with either Methoxone 
or 2, 4-D at a 0.1 per cent, concentration. 

i )aiidelion ( T draxacum 0 fficinalc ) . — 
This weed can be eradicated by spraying in- 
fested areas with either Methoxone or 
2, 4-D at a concentration of 0.1 per cent. 

Flat weed or Cat’s-ear ( IJypochacris radi- 
cata). — The application of either 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a concentration of 
0.1 per cent, will prove satisfactory for the 
treatment of this weed. 

Cudweed ( Gnaphalium purpureutn ) . — 
This weed may be killed with an arsenical 
spray or with Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a 0.1 
per cent, concentration. 
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Procumbent Pearl-wort ( Sagina pro - 
cumbens ). — Definite information is not 
available, but it is thought that either 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D, at a concentration of 
0.1 per cent, will kill this weed. 

Lamb's Tongue or Rib Grass ( Plantago 
lanceolata). — The application of either 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a concentration of 
0.1 per cent, will kill this plant. 

Small Plaintain ( Plantago varia). — This 
weed should be sprayed with Methoxone or 
2, 4-D at a concentration of 0.1 per cent. 

Milky Lobelia ( Lobelia concolor ). — 
Definite evidence is not available, but it is 
thought that either 2, 4-D or Methoxone will 
prove satisfactory for the eradication of this 
plant. It should be applied at a concen- 
tration of 0.1 per cent. 

Pennywort, Water Weed or Duck Weed 
( Hydrocotylc sp.). — This weed can be 
treated quite effectively by the application of 
either 2, 4-D or Methoxone at a concentra- 
tion of 0.1 per cent. 

Kidney Weed ( Dichondra r opens ) . — 
Either Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a concentra- 
tion of 0.1 per cent, is satisfactory for the 
treatment of this plant, although generally 
two applications are necessary. 

Red-ftowered Mallow ( Modiola caro- 
liniana). — This plant is very easily killed bv 
the application of either Methoxone or 
2, 4-D at a concentration of 0.1 per cent. 

Wireweed {Polygonum avicnlarc ) . — 
This annual plant can be killed by the appli- 
cation of a 1 per cent, concentration of 


Dinoc when the plant is in the small seed- 
ling stage. With older growths, satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained with heavier 
concentrations. 

Chilian Whitlow (Paronychia brasiliana). 
— May be killed by spraying with either 
2, 4-D or Methoxone at a concentration of 
o. 1 per cent. 

Petty Spurge (Euphorbia peplus). — Is 
very easily killed with either Methoxone or 
2, 4-D at a concentration of o.x per cent. 

Caustic Weed (Euphorbia drummondii ) . 
— May be killed by the application of either 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a concentration of 
0.1 per cent., but it is usually slower 
in dying than Petty Spurge. 

Cape Weed (Cryptostemma calen- 
dulaceum ). — May be killed by spraying with 
Dinoc mixed with a concentration of 1 
gallon to 30 gallons of water. 

Moss. — May be killed by spraying with 
5 lh. of sulphate of iron to 10 gallons of 
water. 

Milk Thistle (Sonchus oleraceus). — May 
be killed with Dinoc at a 1 per cent, concen- 
tration or with Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a 
0.1 per cent, concentration. 

Clover and Trefoils. — Can be treated with 
Methoxone or 2, 4-D at a o. 1 per cent, con- 
centration, with Dinoc at a 1 per cent, con- 
centration or with sulphate of ammonia. 

Yellow Wood Sorrel or Sour Grass 
( Oxalis corniculata ). — No known spray 
will completely kill out this weed. The 
top growth can be removed by spraying with 
arsenic pentoxide at a concentration of 
I lb. to 16 gallons of water. 
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Plants, Separators, Refrigeration Units, Shearing Machines, Grain Grinders. 

All sizes from 2 h.p. upwards. 

Catalogues Free 
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- — - — FRUITGRO WERS 

We have pleasure in introducing to growers and others 

“DD-50” 

( Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W . 1945) 

a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying containing 

50% Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

“ DD-50 99 is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray in 
Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large range of 
orchard and garden pests, such as Codlin Moth, Cabbage White Butterfly, 
Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphis, Jassids, Bean Fly, Potato 
Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS: 

For all Orchard and Garden Spraying — 

Mix I lb. “ DD-50” with 50 gallons of water. 

Other Uses: 

. «« DD-50 ” may also be used for : — 

• Control of flies and other Insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

• Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

Available in 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and Mb cartons. 

Prices , Pamphlets and full particulars on application to the Proprietors 

Willinn Cooper & Nephews (Australia) Ply. Limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 4196 
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THE CITRUS BUD MITE 

(Aceria sheldoni Ewing) 


P. C. Hely, B.Sc.Agr., ILL). A., Entomologist. 

THE citrus bud mite occurs throughout the citrus growing areas of the State and has 
proved an important pest, especially of Navel oranges and lemons, in coastal orchards. 
In addition to the production of distorted twig growth which may seriously restrict the 
development of the tree, deformed fruits of reduced market value cause considerable 
losses to lemon growers. Severe infestation of Valencia oranges is uncommon. 


The citrus bud mite was described by 
Ewing 5 in 1937, following the discovery of 
this pest in lemon trees near Santa Paula, 
California, in June of that year. An account 
of the circumstances attending this dis- 
covery, together with a description of the 
injury caused by the mite, was given by 
Boyce and Maxwell 2 , in the California Citro r 
graplt, early in 1938. 

Similar mites were later discovered at 
Gosford and in the Hills district of New 
South Wales, associated with a type of in- 
jury described by Boyce and Maxwell. 
This injury had been previously observed 
on citrus trees over a considerable period. 
A brief report of this discovery, together 
with some notes on the habits and distribu- 
tion of the pest was published in 1939". 

A comprehensive account of the history, 
economics, distribution and control of the 
citrus bud mite, which included also KeiferV 
description and illustrations, was given by 
Boyce and Korsmeier 1 in 1941. This 
account also included observations supplied 
by the writer (P.C.H.) on the behaviour, 
importance, and control of this species in 
New South Wales. 

Whilst on a visit to Queensland in 
August, 1939, typical bud mite injury was 
recognized on citrus varieties, and subse- 
quently specimens of Eriophyid mites were 
found in citrus bud material supplied by 
N. E. H. Caldwell, of the Queensland 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
These specimens, together with the New 
South Wales mites, were later identified by 
H. H. Keifer, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a variety of Erio- 
phyes sheldoni . A short account 1 of this 
mite as a pest of citrus in Queensland 


appeared in 1941, and more recently a 
somewhat fuller review of the position has 
been given by Caldwell 4 . 

Distribution. 

In this State, citrus bud mite has been 
observed commonly on citrus trees in prac- 
tically all the leading citrus areas, and ex- 
tends from the North Coast to the inland 
groves of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 



Fjg. I. — Photomicrograph of Bud Mites (XI 50). 

[Photo : A . M . Bcyce. 
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Area. In Queensland the distribution, 
according to Caldwell, is similarly very ex- 
tensive, and though there appears to be 
no published record from the other States, 
it is highly probable that this mite occurs 
wherever citrus trees are grown. 

Hosts. 

Although a widespread and cosmopolitan 
citrus inhabitant, the importance of the 
citrus bud mite varies considerably, and in 
different areas there is great variation in the 
extent of the damage caused on different 
citrus hosts. According to Boyce and Kors- 
meier the lemon is by far the most impor- 
tant host in California, though the Valencia 
orange is apparently becoming increasingly 
infested. 

Under Central Coastal conditions in New 
South Wales, bud mite is of importance 
chiefly on Navels and lemons, and to a small 
extent on grapefruit and Silettas. Valencias 
rarely show appreciable injury. In the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, lemons ap- 
pear to be the only trees heavily infested, 
and blocks of Navels showing only traces 
of injury have been seen adjacent to heavily 
infested lemons. 

Lemons are the most generally affected, 
and Californian experience indicates that the 
Eureka variety is more subject to injury 
than is the Lisbon. Navels may be heavily 
infested and gross injury is common on 
this variety. Mandarins are not commonly 
affected, but Caldwell states that, in 
Queensland, severe injury may occur on cer- 
tain mandarin varieties. 

Method of Distribution. 

Mites may be found and injury may com- 
monly be observed in budded nursery stock, 
and sometimes also on seedlings in the 
nursery, and there is little doubt that the 
dissemination of the mites is very largely 
brought about through the distribution of 
infested nursery trees. Twig grafts used 
for re-working old trees to other varieties 
have been seen to show severe bud mite 
injury, whereas growth from the original 
stocks was quite normal. 

Mites are also doubtless spread from place 
to place by various active insects which fre- 
quent citrus trees, and possibly birds also 
aid in their dissemination. Boyce and Kors- 
meier cite wind as a factor in local dis- 
tribution and state that bud mites have 
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been collected on glass plates coated with 
a sticky substance, placed near infested 
plants. 

As it is not the habit of bud mites to 
remain for more than very brief periods in 
exposed situations and they are rarely to be 
observed moving freely in the open, the 
opportunity for such spread by wind and 
insects must be very limited, and transmis- 
sion within the buds to newly worked stock 
is no doubt the principal means of spread. 

Nature of Injury. 

Citrus bud mites are almost always asso- 
ciated with the most tender and succulent 
tissues of the plant, and, consequently are 
almost wholly confined to the soft tissue 
within the leaf axil buds, or to the expand- 
ing young shoot it bursts from the bud. 
They occur alst within the flower buds, 
beneath the calyx lobes of the fruit, and 
sometimes where two young fruits are in 
close contact. 

Mites are usually most abundant within 
the leaf axil buds on the more recent shoot 
growth, well within such buds, or between 
the bud and the shoot or the leaf stalk where 
these press tightly against the outside of the 
bud. On the older wood mites are much 
more difficult to find, as the buds on such 
wood are usually much less plump, and here 
the mites penetrate more deeply into the 
centre of the buds. 

It is common to find up to about a dozen 
mites in individual buds on infested trees, 
but where infestation is heavy some buds 
may show a much greater number. 

The effect of these mites feeding on the 
young tissue of the bud is very soon evident 
as the feeding sites show as jet black areas. 
Frequently the bud scales are completely 
blackened and the entire bud may be 
destroyed. Around the bases of such in- 
jured buds, small adventitious buds develop, 
which may in their turn be damaged, or 
in any case produce only weak spindly 
shoots. 

Growth developing from infested buds 
may be variously affected ; the shoots may 
be thin and spindly or may be flattened, 
twisted and contorted in different ways. 
Such distortion of shoot growth is usually 
most pronounced on young or very vigorous 
trees. Leaves developing on such shoots are 
also distorted and irregular in shape, often 
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being deeply constricted at the middle or 
showing a deep indentation at the apex. 
Small cupped or “mouse ear” shaped leaves 
are also common, especially towards the 
base of the shoot. 



Fig. 2 . — Lemon Twig showing Typical Bunched Appearance 
of Leaves due to Mite Attack. 

[Photo: A. M, Boyce. 

Probably the most characteristic feature 
of bud mite infestation, and one that can 
be taken as specific in determining the con- 
dition, is the very typical rosetting of the 
leaves at the apex of the shoots. This roset- 
ting is probably due to the concentration 
of mites at the tip of the shoot as it 
lengthens from the bud and consists of 
from 3-5 leaves, often variously deformed, 
arising from almost the same point at the 
tip of the shoot. 

Where shoot contortion and rosetting is 
extensive, combined with the development 
of numbers of adventitious shoots, tin* 
affected tree presents a very typical bunched 
appearance, and this appearance is charac- 
teristic of otherwise healthy vigorous trees 
when bud mite infestation is severe. On 
less vigorous trees, the production of weak, 
spindly twigs, from multiple adventitious 
buds is the more characteristic appearance. 

Deformity of the flowers is a common 
symptom of bud mite injury on lemon, and 
this occurs also on oranges. With the former 


variety, at least, many such deformed 
flowers will successfully set, but the fruits 
assume unusual and sometimes extremely 
grotesque shapes. 

The injury caused by the mites feeding 
beneath the calyx lobes of lemons or be- 
tween fruits in contact, consists simply in 
the production of jet black discolouration 
of the surface tissue on which the mites 
have grazed, and is of no commercial im- 
portance. 

Life History and Seasonal Development 

The adult mites are extremely small, 
approximately 1-200 inch in length, more 
or less sausage-shaped, and are cream or 
pearly white in colour. Individual mites are 
too small to be seen without the aid of a 
microscope. 

The eggs are globular, relatively large 
compared with the size of the mites, and are 
glistening white. They are deposited singly 
on the tender tissues on which the mites are 
feeding, and have been found most abun- 
dantly during the late winter and spring, 
though they may be found at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

No data are available here for the devel- 
opmental periods of the different stages, 
but Boyce and Korsmeier state that under 
Californian summer and autumn conditions 
development from egg to adult could occur 



Fig. 3 —Lemons with Calyx and Lobes Turned Back. 

Left. — Showing discolouration caused by mite beneath calyx lobe*. 


Right. — Clean fruit. 


[Pk tj : A. M. Boyce, 


in from 10 to T5 days, and that under 
laboratory conditions adults survived for 31 
days on the host and for 4 days on glass 
slides without food. 


living as they do in such protected situa- 
tions, it would seem unlikely that extremes 
of weather would affect these mites to any 
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great extent. However, very considerable 
mortality may occur under conditions of 
high temperatures and low humidities. Dur- 
ing January, 1939, severe heat-wave condi- 
tions caused an almost complete disappear- 
ance of bud mites and eggs in the Gosford 
district, and only after several normal sea- 
sons did the populations build up to their 
previous numbers. It was interesting to note 
that shade temperatures of up to 112 deg. 



Fif. 4. — Lemon Flowers showing Varying Degrees of Deformity 
due to Mite Attack. 

[Photo: A. M. Boyce. 

Fahr. did not appear to affect the mites ad- 
versely, but a following day when the tem- 
perature rose to 118 deg. Fahr. with a cor- 
responding drop in humidity, an almost com- 
plete mortality of mites and eggs occurred. 
The extent of the destruction was such that 
12 months later no mites or mite damaged 
buds could be found on wood which had 
developed since that time, on trees- which 
were known to have been previously heavily 
infested. 


It was also noted at that time that citrus 
rust Mites, Phyllocoptruta oleivorus 
(Ashm.), although living in the most ex- 
posed situations on the trees, did not appear 
to be affected. 

Comparison of Citrus Bud Mite Injury with 
Other Common Citrus Troubles. 

A certain amount of confusion exists in 
the minds of many growers in regard to 
the condition brought about by bud mite 
injury and that caused by certain minor 
element, especially copper and zinc, defic- 
iency troubles. 

On non-vigorous trees which have suf- 
fered from bud mite injury and on which 
multiple budding has been induced by the 
continual blasting of the buds by mites, an 
abundant production of short, weak twigs 
occurs, often bearing small, narrow leaves. 
This condition may be difficult to distinguish 
from that caused by some minor element 
deficiency. On young vigorous trees the 
bunched growth condition may be reminis- 
cent of exanthema or copper deficiency and 
some confusion of symptoms may arise. 

In the positive identification of bud mite 
injury in the field, certain characteristic 
symptoms may, however, be depended upon 
to identify this condition from any other 
trouble. Some of these symptoms are set 
out below : 

( 1 ) Rosetting of the leaves at the tips 
of some of the twigs. 

(2) Production of leaves showing 
variations in shape, especially 
irregular margins. 

(3) Contortion of the shoots. 

(4) Deformity in flowers and fruits, 
especially on lemons. 

In addition to the above characteristics, 
bud mite infestation causes no colour pat- 
terns in the leaves, and the foliage, fruits 
and flowers are normal in colour and tex- 
ture. No gum staining occurs, nor is there 
any leaf-fall associated with this condition. 
Die-back of twigs is not a symptom of bud 
mite injury, though some die-back of small 
adventitious twigs may eventually result 
from crowding. 

Control 

, Sulphur-containing materials show con- 
siderable toxicity to bud mites, and these 
materials have proved the most satisfactory 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 

with . . . 
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Codling Moth 

1. Coding Moth great 
ly magnified. 

2. Codling Moth, act- 
ual size, and opened 
calyx of fruit which 
permits entry of the 
grub. 






SPRAY CALENDAR ... September 


Codling Moth. Spray calyx with Neptune Arsenate of Lead. % 
Green Peach and Black Peach Aphid, and Black Cherry ^ 
Aphid. Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune 4 
White Spraying Oil. Or as an alternative, use Neptune ^ 
D.D.T. Spraying Emulsion. ^ 

Freckle and Brown Rot. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur. ^ 
CITRUS y 

Aphid. Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 combined with 
Neptune Lime Sulphur plus Neptune Casein Spreader. 

Bronzy Citru* B ug. Use Neptune D.D.T. Sp raying Emulsion. 
Prepare for summer spraying by ordering now, from your 
Neptune Aqent, your requirements of the following sprays:— 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL 
D.D.T. SPRAYING EMULSION ARSENATE OF LEAD 

BLACK LEAF 40 FIRMSTEM — prevents pre-harvest drop 






A NEW COMBINATION SPRAY % 
THAT PREVENTS FRUIT DROP! ^ 

CnttaiM 100% 

( ZOettinj^ K S/tAeaeUny Qyext ^ 




NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (Incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTUBEBS AND MABKEIEES OF SPEATINO OILS IN AUSTEAUA^ 
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/ t/ou catt 

///crease //our 'Profits 

witfa HOWARD| 

fe ROT A R Y— ». / 


HOE 


Howard Rotary Tillage has been pro- 
ven to reduce time and labour costs 
of cultivation . . . and because of its 
once-over single action seed-bed pre- 
paration, with weed and cover growth 
chopped up fine and worked into the 
soil, crop yields are bigger and 
better. Yes, there’s year-round 
profit in the Howard Rotary Hoe. 
Write fo r further facts today. 


illustrated is the Howard “ Junior ” 
5 h.p., 18" Cut. 


New South Wales Distributors 

York Motors Pty. Ltd. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

101-1 1 1 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY. PHONE FA 6421. 
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for control in this State. Oil sprays also 
give a definite measure of control but arc 
less permanent in their effects than the 
sulphur compounds. Hydrocyanic acid gas 
fumigation, as practised for the control of 
scale insects in some citrus districts, does 
not appear to provide effective control. Some 
limited experiments with D.D.T. emulsion 
have shown 7 this material to be less effec- 
tive than lime-sulphur or the standard white 
oil spray. 

The following table shows the results of 
a randomized block experiment conducted 
on heavily-infested Navel orange trees 
sprayed at different times during the win- 
ter and spring with white oil or lime-sulphur 
at different concentrations. Random samples 
of spring growth shoots were taken during 
the following January and the percentage of 
leaf axil buds showing evidence of bud mite 
injury was determined. 


From then on until mid- January the per- 
centage of marked buds on unsprayed trees 
increased by a further 25 per cent. The in- 
tensity of marking and the severity of in- 
jury was, however, considerably greater by 
January than it was in November. 

Whilst a satisfactory kill of mites appears 
to be possible at any time of the year, best 
results have been obtained by winter treat- 
ment. Sulphur compounds may be used at 
this time of the year with little risk of injury 
and effective control at this period allows 
normal shoot development and blossoming 
to occur in the spring. ff the initial infes- 
tation is heavy some build-up of mites and 
injury to the autumn growth may occur later 
in the season, but this is greatly minimized 
where routine oil sprays are applied during 
the summer for control of scale insects. 

Lime-sulphur spraying of the trunk and 
main limbs is the normal practice during 


Date ! 
Sprayed . 


Citrus Bud Mite Spraying Experiment 

Material. ' P f I Remarks. 

! formal Buds. 


April 

Lime-sulphur i in 40 


April 

White oil 1 in 40 . ..! 


June 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 1 5 


July 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 15 


November ... 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 50 


June 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 15 *"i 

1 

and 

y 

November ... 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 50 ...J 

J 

July 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 15 

1 

and 


y 

November ...| 

Lime-sulphur r in 50 ...j 

J 

April ... ! 

and 1 

November ... 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 40 

1 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 50 

J 

April 

1 White oil 1 in 40 

1 

and 


> 

November ... 

Lime-sulphur 1 in 50 

j 

Untreated 




It will be noted front the above table that 
between the time when shoot growth com- 
menced (late July) and the date of spray- 
ing in mid-November, approximately 47 
per cent, of the buds were marked by mites. 


06.7 Shoots normal. Injury slight. 

Live mites in marked buds. 

04.} | Shoots normal. Some buds 

severely injured. Live mites 

00.7 ! Shoots normal. Bud injury very 

slight. 

0.S.4 Shoots normal. Bud injury very 

slight. 

-,2.7 Some rosetting of shoots. Some 

buds severely marked. Odd 
bud mites 

i 00 Shoots normal. 


100 Shoots normal. 


1 ... . 

09.0 Shoots normal. 


100 Shoots normal. 


27.OS ! Kosetting, multiple budding, 

some shoot contortion, some 
buds very severely injured. 
I Live mites plentiful. 


the winter in coastal orchards for the con- 
trol of white louse scale ( Prontaspis citri ), 
and a more complete cover which would in- 
clude the foliage wall as well as the inside 
framework of the trees, offers a satisfac- 
tory means of controlling bud mite. 
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Lime-sulphur concentrate with a poly- 
sulphide sulphur content of about 20 per 
cent., diluted at the rate of 3 gallons to 40 
gallons with the addition of i lb. casein-lime 
spreader to each 40 gallons of spray may 
be used with reasonable safety over the 
whole of the tree during June and July, and 
can be expected adequately to control both 
white louse scale and citrus bud mite. Where 
Bordeaux sprays have previously been used 
during the same season, such an application 
of lime-sulphur may be followed by more 
or less heavy leaf -fall.’ Under such circum- 
stances it may be necessary to confine the 
strong lime-sulphur spray to the insides of 
the trees to control white louse scale and 
to spray the foliage with a lower concen- 
tration, say 1 in 40, to control bud mite. 

In many cases the position arises where 
it is desired to control snails, brown rot or 
perhaps exanthema, with Bordeaux mixture 
in the late autumn, and to follow later with 
a lime-sulphur spray in winter for bud mite. 
If white louse scale does not require to be 
considered in such a situation, a suitable and 
effective combination of colloidal sulphur 
with the Bordeaux mixture may be used. 
The following spray has proved effective 
under such circumstances : 

r lb. Colloidal sulphur and / 2 lb. casein- 
lime spreader, added to 40 gallons of 
2:2:80 Bordeaux mixture. 

During recent years a system of “skeleton 
ortining” developed largely by Mr. Roy 
Wood, formerly Fruit Inspector in the 
Department of Agriculture, has been in- 
creasingly practised in coastal orchards for 
the rejuvenation of orange and lemon trees 
which have reached a condition of growth 
stagnation. This pruning involves the re- 
moval of all twig and foliage growth, and 
the limbs are cut back to wood of a mini- 
mum diameter of about y 2 inch. Such 
pruning removes the very great bulk of the 
tissue in which bud mites develop, and this 
pruning alone is often followed by normal 
shoot growth, even on heavily bud mite in- 
fested trees. On such pruned trees, how- 
ever, some mite development may occur on 
the first shoot growth, doubtless from mites 
which have b£en present in buds on the 
old wood. A thorough spraying with lime- 
sulphur after pruning, therefore, offers an 
excellent opportunity to establish control of 
bud mite and also white louse scale under 
the best possible conditions. 
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Summary. 

The citrus bud mite ( Aceria sheldoni), 
first identified as causing injury on lemons 
in California in 1937, was later found asso^* 
ciated with a similar type of injury to citrus 
in New South Wales and Queensland. 

The distribution of this mite in both New 
South Wales and Queensland has been 
shown to be widespread, and the pest occurs 
in all the principal citrus-growing regions. 

All the common citrus varieties are 
attacked, but lemons in the inland areas, and 
lemons and Navels on the coast, are the 
principal varieties showing serious injury. 

Distribution of the mites is largely re- 
lated to the distribution of budded nursery 
trees — and buds and twig grafts used in 
reworking trees to other varieties, offer a 



Fig. 5 — Young Lemons showing Deformities due to 
Attack by Bud Hites. 

[Photo : A. M, Boyc», 

ready means of initiating infestation. Cali- 
fornian experience indicates that mites may 
be spread locally by wind and probably by 
the agency of insects and birds visiting 
citrus trees. 

(Continued on page 504.) 
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JSotes contributed by tbe Entomological branch. 


The Furniture Beetle ( Anobium punctatum). 

THE adults of this borer begin to emerge from infested timber about the end of September, 
and the emergence of adults may continue until January or even later. The beetles usually 
come out at night, and at this time may be found crawling on the outside of infested wood 
or wandering nearby. In darkened, or ill-lighted rooms, however, they may emerge during 
the day. 


Usually, the first indications that timber is 
infested are the small circular exit holes or 
flight holes of the adults, and accumulations 
of wood-powder or dust which falls from 
•them. Timber that is known to have been 
infested the previous season should be care- 
fully watched for the presence of any new 
holes or dust beneath. 

These beetles commonly infest shelving, 
flooring and household furniture constructed 
with pine timbers, and also portions of more 
costly articles, where pine has been used, 
such as in pianos, etc. They may also infest 
some of the harder woods, such as beech, 
willow, maple, etc. They are never found 
attacking local hardwood timbers. 

The adult, which may measure from about 
one-tenth to one-fifth inch in length, is a 
dark-brown beetle and the thorax overhangs 
the head like a hood. These beetles are 
capable of flying, and in infested rooms are. 
at times, found in numbers on window 
ledges. 

Life History. 

Egg-laying begins a few days after mating 
and the eggs are deposited in cracks, pores 
or holes in the wood, or on the rough-cut 
ends of sawn timber, or in the tunnels from 
which beetles have emerged. 

The eggs hatch and the minute grubs bore 
into the wood, where they remain feeding 
and tunnelling through the timber for about 
ten months or even longer. There is no 
readily visible sign of where a young “borer” 
has entered the wood. The tunnels are 
irregular in direction, and the powdery ex- 
cretion, which is not tightly parked within 
them, is coarse grained. 


The body of the larva or grub is whitish, 
and bears a double row of small transverse 
brown spines on the upper surface of the 
third thoracic, and on the seven following 
abdominal segments. It has three pairs of 
small thoracic legs, all of which are of about 
the same size, and a yellowish head. 

When fully-fed the grub enters its pupal 
or chrysalis stage within the end of a tunnel, 
close to the surface of the wood. About 
three weeks later it becomes an adult and 
gnaws its way out through the wood, leaving 
the conspicuous emergence holes and powder 
beneath. There is evidence that the life- 
cycle may last three years. 

Timbers Infested. 

The furniture beetle has been recorded 
infesting the following Australian and exotic 
timbers : — 

Australian Timbers. 

Acacia melanoxylon (black wood), Aya- 
this robusta (Queensland kauri). Araucaria 
Cunninghamii (hoop. Colonial or Mary- 
borough pine), Duhoisia my o par aides (cork- 
wood), Elaeocarpus obovatus (white wood), 
Euroschinus falcatus ( Port Macquarie 
beech, pink poplar or blush cudgerie). 



The Furniture Beetle. 
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Evodia sp. (soapwood), Olearia argophylla 
(musk), Tieghemopanax elegans (black 
pencil cedar), T. Murray i (pencil cedar). 

Exotic Timbers. 

Acer saccharum (maple), Agathis aus- 
tralis (New Zealand kauri), Alnus glutinosa 
(alder), Betula verrucosa (birch), Fagus sp. 
(beech), Juglans regia (walnut), Liriodcn- 
dron tulipifera (American tulipwood), 
Picea excelsa (Baltic pine), Pinus halepen- 
sis (Aleppo pine), P . radiata (Californian 
or insignis pine), P. Igricio (Corsican pine), 
P. strobo (Weymouth pine), Podocarpus 
dgcrydioides (New Zealand white pine) — 
very susceptible, Pseudotsuga Douglasii 
(oregon) — rare, only in weathered timber, 



Qyercus spp. (Japanese or Pacific oak and 
English oak), Salix sp. (willow), Tsuga 
Canadensis (hemlock). 


Control* 

Coal-tar creosote or creosote oil is com- 
monly used for the control of borers, and 
thorough treatment of timbers with this oil 
will usually prevent the beetles from laying 
their eggs on, or reinfesting the timber, and 
will also kill any larvae or pupae it may 
reach near the surface. The oil should first 
be applied during the spring months prior to 
the hatching of the beetles. 

Creosote oil produces a dark-brown stain 
and affects the painting or staining of the 
wood. The density of the stain may be 
reduced by mixing the creosote with an equal 
quantity, 01 more, of kerosene. This, how- 
ever, renders the creosote less effective. 

Where staining is not desirable, ^mixture 
containing vegetable turpentine (9 fluid oz.) 
and kerosene (1 fluid oz.), to which may be 
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added paradichlorobenzene (J4 oz.) ; and a 
solution of paradichlorobenzene (1 oz.) in 
kerosene (J 4 pint) are used. Solutions con- 
taining orthodichlorobenzene are also used. 
Mixtures containing equal quantities of tur- 
pentine and kerosene are sometimes used for 
small articles and furniture, where the infes- 
tation is of limited extent. These solutions, 
however, are not as lasting in their effects 
and more frequent applications are 
necessary. 

Small articles may be treated by brushing 
on the solution and allowing it to penetrate 
into the exit holes, or it may be injected into 
the holes by means of a fine-pointed syringe. 
If a power syringe is used, sufficient pressure 
may be exerted to force the mixture deep 
into the timber and through the tunnels in 
the wood, and where the infestation of 
borers is heavy, or has been prolonged, the 
liquid may be seen percolating through flight 
holes a considerable distance from the point 
of injection. 

Oils containing pentachlorphenol in solu- 
tion are now being used in various countries 
for the control of borers, and these afford 
more permanent protection against their 
attacks, whether the timbers are indoors or 
exposed to the weather. 

Light oils containing copper naphthenate, 
which are bright green in colour, and oils 
containing zinc naphthenate, which are 
colourless, have been widely used in Aus- 
tralia, with good results. The zinc naph- 
thenate, however, is not considered to be as 
effective as the former. 

After treatment the flight holes may be 
filled with a suitably coloured filler, and this 
will enable any new emergence holes to be 
detected readily. 

Whatever treatment is adopted every 
effort should be made to obtain the greatest 
possible degree of penetration. It must be 
remembered that perseverance and repeated 
treatments throughout the season may be 
necessary, as any one treatment with chemi- 
cals may not give complete control. Replace- 
ment of extensively damaged timber may be 
preferable to its continuous treatment. 

Heat treatment, at a temperature of 175 
deg. Fahr. (in the centre of the timber) for 
one hour, is sometimes feasible, and will 
kill borers and their eggs, and vacuum fumi- 
gation may be recommended for their con- 
trol in valuable articles or pieces of furniture. 
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D. D. T. 


( dichloro — diphenyle — trichlor ethane ) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2£% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP. 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). rni intry BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). 7™,™ BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). AGENTS SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). WANTED POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP. 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). poi intry BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). 7™,™ BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). AGENTS SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). WANTED POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. I TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £26 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 



• 1 b.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 lb. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY LINES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL CAPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOLID FRAME AND 

18" x 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 


PRICE COMPLETE, 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS, *** l0s - 0d - 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


'PHONE: M 3446 


THEO. OHL8SON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

, TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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DROUTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. -*— *«**» 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

M Asbestos House/’ York A Barrack Sts., Sydney* 
(Box 3935 V., G.P.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“ ,BIS ” jdk' DOLOMITE 

21% LIME (C.O) 

42% CaCO, 



18% MAGNESIUM (M*o) 
* 36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soi/ Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised "IBIS" DOLOMITE acta 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

(emmerce Hou«e,-l25 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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FRUITGROWING 


THE 

YOUNGBERRY 

AND 

BOYSENBERRY. 


Introduced Berry Fruits 
of Value. 


J. A. Ballantyne, Special Fruit Officer. 

1DURING recent years there have been various 
-berry introductions into New South Wales, but 
mostly, it is thought, these are of little value 
and will disappear. Some of these berry 
varieties — recently sold for fancy prices and 
under fancy names — will turn out to be nothing 
better than the noxious blackberry. The Young- 
berry and Boysenberry, however, are both of 
sufficient worth to warrant retention, and should 
find a place, especially with growers with 
small areas of land and in close proximity 
to cities or country towns. 

The Youngberry is a cross between the 
Phenomenal and the Mayes dewberry. It is 
a vigorous grower and bears well. The fruit 
is large, dark red in colour (but almost 
black when ripe), and sweeter than the 
loganberry ; it ripens in early December. 

The Boysenberry, produced by Rudolph 
Boysen, California, is considered the best 
trailing berry now growing in America. It 
does not appear to be as vigorous as the 
Youngberry, but bears well. The fruit is 
very large and dark red, pleasantly tart, and 
excellent for jams, jellies and flavouring 
syrups. This berry ripens about two weeks 
later than the Youngberry. 

Both these berries are of the trailing type 
•and require some support in the way of a 
fence, or if being grown commercially, they 
•should be trained along a wire trellis. 



Boyscnberries. 

Propagation. 

Propagation of plants is easy, as not only 
do they reproduce readily from tip layering, 
but also from hardwood cuttings. The 
method commonly used is to cover the end 
of the canes with a little soil towards the 
end of summer. The portion covered makes 
roots from the nodes, and these have usually 
developed sufficiently for transplanting dur- 
ing the following dormant period. Suckers 
from established plants are usually readily 
obtainable, and in fact this is one of the dis- 
advantages of growing these berries — they 
may sucker too readily and be difficult to 
control in the field. 


Climate. 

These trailing berries can be grown 
satisfactorily in all districts except those of 
extreme heat or cold. Generally in the 
cooler climates the plants will produce over 
a longer period than in the warmer portions 
of the State. Low-lying situations liable to 
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late frosts should, of course, be avoided, as 
also hillside slopes which may be exposed to 
strong winds, especially where these occur 
during spring and early summer. 

Soils. 

Both berries will grow in a wide range of 
soils. Provided the soil is reasonably fertile 
the Youngberry should grow satisfactorily. 
The Boysenberry is not quite as vigorous 
and requires better soil conditions. Prob- 
ably of more importance than the soil are 
the provision of a satisfactory water supply, 
and the skill of the grower. Too often these 
fruits are planted by novices who have actu- 
ally little interest in them. Berry fruits 
require similar care to fruit trees, perhaps 
more, if they are to be grown successfully 
with maximum production of fruit. 

Soil Preparation. 

No hard and fast rules govern soil pre- 
paration prior to planting. The ground 
should be well worked and as much weed 



Youftgberrles in Blos*om. 


growth and seed eliminated as possible be- 
fore planting. If the subsoil is of a heavy 
nature, it would be advisable to use the 
subsoiler; otherwise ploughing to a depth of 
8-10 inches is recommended. 

-Berry fruits respond readily to soils 
containing plenty of organic matter, and the 
growing and ploughing under of green 
manure crops before and following planting 
is recommended. Bulky organic farmyard 
manures arc ideal; the greater the quantity 
applied the quicker the plants will grow and 
come into production. 

Planting. 

The distance between plants and* rows will 
vary, depending on soil fertility, varieties 
and cultural methods to lie followed. It is 
of importance to ensure that distance 
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between rows is sufficient for tillage imple- 
ments, and also for the spray outfit which 
may be required at a later period. Generally, 
a distance of about 9 feet between the rows 
is recommended, with the plants spaced in 
the vicinity of 6 feet apart in the rows ; at 
this spacing about 800 plants should be re- 
quired per acre. 

The young plants should be planted a 
little deeper than they were in the nursery, 
and the soil should be firmly packed around 

the roots. 

Pranmg. 

Following, or prior to planting, it is neces- 
sary to remove all the weaker shoots on the 
young plant, leaving only the strongest cane, 
which should be cut back to 3 to 6 inches. 

Winter pruning twelve months from plant- 
ing will consist of somewhat similar treat- 
ment, as at the planting. During the grow- 
ing season the plants will have developed 
new >lioots, these coming from around the 
crown and below ground level and trailing 
along the ground. These canes, if allowed 
to remain, will carry fruit the following 
season. Generally, however, it is inadvis- 
able to attempt to bring the plants into 
production at this early age, but rather to 
eliminate weak and superfluous canes com- 
pletely, and shorten back the strongest one 
or two canes to about 6 inches. This treat- 
ment should ensure production of vigorous 
and strong canes the next growing season. 

The following winter — two years from 
planting — the young plants will probably 
have produced quite a few strong canes, and 
some of these can be taken up to the wire 
for cropping. The number of canes allowed 
to crop will depend on the vigour of the 
plant. Be careful not to leave too many 
at this stage; usually four canes at the 
most, on the strongest plants are sufficient, 
and these canes should be cut back so that 
they do not extend any great distance along 
the wire. 

As the plants age and develop, so the 
number of canes can be increased until each 

S lant may be carrying a dozen or so. Once 
aving fruited, the cane is “finished”. 

Annual pruning of the trailing berries 
consists of : — 

(a) Eliminating all canes which have 
cropped. 

( b ) Selecting the strongest new canes 
for cropping the following season. 
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The single wire trellis is recommended for 
these berries, with the wire placed about 4 
feet 6 inches above ground level. Either 
barbed or plain wire can be used ; the barbed 
wire will make tying up of canes easier, but 
more difficult to remove. 

Following the removal from the wire of 
the canes which cropped the previous season. 


left up to ft inches or so iti length. Hard 
pruning is necessary for annual production 
of strong canes. 

Cultural Operations. 

-Berry fruits require plenty of soil moist- 
ure. Any weed or other growth between 
the plants which may nterfere with the soil 



the canes trailing along the ground are moisture requirements of the berries should 
sorted out, bunched together, taken up to be eliminated. Otherwise, the least cultiva- 

and wrapped around the wire. It is advis- tion given the better, and especially during 

able to cut the bunched canes back to the the spring and summer period, 

heavier and more mature wood. Side lateral These herrv plants are shallow rooted, 

growths, if weak, are shortened back to one and this must be kept in mind at all times, 

or two eyes, and stronger lateral growths In destroying green matter between rows of 
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plants, especially close up to the harvest 
period, only shallow cultivation implements 
should be used. 

If the canes which have finished cropping 
are cut out immediately following harvest 
and the new canes taken to the wire early 
in the year, it may be practicable to sow a 
green manure crop between the rows or 
stimulate weed growth and/or natural tre- 
foils by an application of superphosphate. 
If pruning extends well into the winter 
green matter between the rows will render 
the pruning or trellising of canes most 
difficult. 

Irrigation. 

In most districts in New South Wales, 
indifferent results will be obtained with these 
berries unless lack of rainfall is made up by 
irrigation. Even in our wetter districts 
there are dry periods which play havoc with 
the crop and with yields. The period from 
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blossoming to maturity of fruit is only short, 
and these berry fruits not only require suffi- 
cient soil moisture to carry the crop, but also 
to produce a complete set of new canes for 
the following season’s crop. 

For successful berry culture, except in 
our highest rainfall districts, the use of 
irrigation water is necessary. 

Crop Yields. 

Little information is available in New 
South Wales on which to base yields. Gen- 
erally, the Youngberrv is a heavier cropper 
than the Boysenberry. Many factors will 
influence yield, but as a basis it is suggested 
that, given reasonable treatment, the plants 
should commence cropping in their third 
season with probably 2-3 lb. per plant. At 
five years the yield could be 4-6 lb. per plant, 
and from this stage onwards should average 
in the vicinity of 6-8 lb., with a total plant 
life of around fifteen years. 


The Use and Construction of Boning Rods. 

A. E. Vincent, Frir't Inspector. 


THE use of boning rods is a very simple and 
old method of determining any unevenness of 
a slope, and indicating where corrections are 
necessary. These rods have been in use by 
drainers for many years in connection with 
trench excavations for lines of pipes where an 
even fall is essential. Their very simplicity and 
the ease with which a set can be made, make 
boning rods particularly adaptable to irrigation 
farming. 

Boning rods will not show the difference 
in height between the top and bottom of the 
run. This can only be determined with a 
level, but where the grade is suitable between 


head ditch and drain, boning rods will show 
any high or low spots along this run. Any 
high or low spots found can be corrected 
with the grader. For successful irrigation 
it is essential that the grade down the fur- 
rows shall be uniform from head-ditch to 
drain. 

Briefly a set of boning rods consists of 
three “T”-shaped frames, two of which are 
pointed and sufficiently longer than the third 
that when these two are driven into the 
ground all three are the same height. In 
use the pointed “T” pieces are driven into 
the ground, one at the top of the run and 



Fig. 1 —Diagram Showing a Method of Taking a Line of Sight with Boning Rods. 
High and low shots arc indicated. 
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A quarter of a million -cold! That's what it costs 
Australian fruit-growers to KEEP the Codling Moth 
around their orchards. Then don't keep it! As with every 
bad tenant, ejectment calls for some planned effort, but 
it's worth it. 

This is how to save YOUR fruit trees from Mr. Destruc- 
tive Codling: Spray with Gargoyle White Spraying Oil 
and Arsenate of Lead, regularly. Commence to spray 
about half-way through "petal fall/' then again every 
week as required. The oil smothers the eggs, and the 
Arsenate kills the grubs. And you save your crop. 


GARGOYLE 

wmzm 


SPRAYING OIL 


v.\r.rr m on, company piy. i.id. 



F’ I* OH AT I'D IN AUSTRALIA! 
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MODERN SPRAYERS 


A FULL RANGE 


from . . 


LARGE CAPACITY TRACTOR TRAILER 
POWER TAKE-OFF MODEL 



• Fitted with the famous 450 Twin 
Cylinder High Pressure Pump. 

• Direct Drive from tractor by tele- 
scopic shaft with two universals. 

• Large capacity 200 gallon Redwood 
Vat with 3 Blade Rotary Agitator. 

• 750/16 Pneumatic Tyres, on Stee! 
wheels with Timken Ball Bearings. 

• Incorporating Rear Platform for two 
operators. 


to 


BUZACOTT MARINO SPRAYER 


• Solid Gun metal Pump driven by 4 
cycle, Air-cooled I h.p. Engine. 

• Light weight Plant suitable for the 

- small orchard or market garden. 

• Pump capacity 80 to 90 gallons per 
hour up to pressures of 250 lb. 

• Fitted with 40 gallon. cask if desired 
or may be supplied for attachment 
to existing container. 

• The Cask Model is complete with 
rotary agitator. 



AISO m • BARREL SPRAYERS, KNAPSACK AND HAND ATOMISERS 
FOR ALL PEST AND WEED CONTROL SPRAYING 


Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 


PHONE MA 631 1 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Ffg. 2.— -Details of Construction of Boning Rod. 


the other at the bottom. The third is moved 
up or down the slope between the fixed 
pieces. A line of sight is taken along the 
top of the fixed rods and high or low spots 
will be shown when the top of the moving 
rod is above or below this line of sight (see 
Fig. i). 

A set of pegs, painted in two colours, one 
colour for low spots and the other for high, 
can be used in conjunction with the boning 
rods, to simplify the following grading 
operations. As the moving rod proceeds 
along the run and a low spot is encountered, 
a peg is driven in at the commencement and 
another of similar colour at the end of the 
depression. The extent of the spot can 
readily be seen, making the grading job 
easier. Pegs of the other colour can be used 
in a similar manner for high spots. 

0 
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Fig. 3. — The Rod Completed and Painted. 


The depth or height of any uneven patches 
can also be determined by placing the mov- 
ing rod on a peg, which should be driven 
into the ground in one of these spots until 
the top of the moving rod coincides with the 
line of sight along the top of the two fixed 
rods. 

A set of boning rods can be simply con- 
structed from 2 inch x i inch timber for 
both upright and cross-pieces, the timber re- 
■quired being : — 

3 pieces: 3 ft. long for uprights. 

3 pieces: 18 in. long for cross-pieces. 

A height of 3 feet is very convenient, and 
allows for ease in taking and maintaining 
a line of sight. 

Each 18-inch piece of timber is fixed at 
right angles to one of the longer pieces to 
form a “T”. While various methods of 
joining may be used for this purpose, one of 
the simplest and neatest is the halved joint 

{Continued on page 486.) 
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Part 01 HawkesOury Collage Apiary. 

Apiary Notes. 

Some Items of Current Interest. 


D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 


IT is opportune at this time of the year to out- 
line recent developments in the industry and to 
discuss some items of current interest 

The past season was above the average 
for production of honey in New South 
Wales, especially in the northern half of 
the State; however, in some other Divi- 
sions it was very “patchy,” while on the 
South Coast practically no honey was pro- 
duced. Prospects for the coming season 
are fair, although yields will probably agaili 
be very variable. 

The South Coast and Tablelands appear 
to be the most promising areas. On the 
South Coast bud is apparent on many 
species including Grey Ironbark, Blue Box 
and Spotted Gum. On the Southern Table- 
lands the Red Stringybark and Paterson’s 
Curse show promise. It is to be hoped that 
beekeepers will avoid any unnecessary over- 
crowding, this season, by doing t;heir best 
to distribute apiaries over the country 
available. 



Facing Cake* of Pollen and Soybean Flour. 

Winter cluster feeding on cake, which is covered with 
waxed paper to keep it moist. 

{Afm Schatftr and Farm, 
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The Materials Supply Position* 

The materials supply position is no better 
than it was last year, and there does not 
appear to be much prospect of improve- 
ment in the near future. However, despite 
this shortage of materials there has been a 
very great increase in the number of 
colonies of bees kept in New South Wales 
during recent years; in fact many of the 
big beekeepers seem to have more colonies 
of bees than they can adequately care for. 
The securing of experienced labour con- 
stitutes a difficult problem. 

While it is impossible to predict the 
economic future of the beekeeping industry, 
the fact is that, at present, like many other 
industries, it is facing a shortage of materi- 
als — with rising costs for same, tending 


This state of affairs is, of course, only 
to be expected when one considers the wide 
variety of conditions under which the 
various apiaries were being operated. Many 
beekeepers have started off with the idea 
that to be successful, a pollen substitute 
must promote prolific brood-rearing when- 
ever it is supplied — without giving due 
consideration to the host of other factors 
which may be operating to prevent such 
an occurrence, e.g., low temperature, weak 
colony strength, heavy honey flows, lack of 
water, etc. Under many circumstances bees 
will not rear brood, even though an abun- 
dance of natural pollen of good quality is 
available in the hive. 

On one occasion a beekeeper blamed the 
substitute for ‘‘poisoning” his bees when 



to restrict production — together with an 
assured market for its product. 

Under such circumstances it is especially 
important that the best use be made of 
available materials and labour, if the 
operator is to secure a reasonable margin 
of profit after the fixed price for honey 
is received for the crop and ‘‘overhead” 
expenses have been met. 

Pollen Substitutes. 

During the last year or so many bee- 
keepers have been trying out various pollen 
substitutes, and the reports of the success 
or otherwise of their use have been many 
and varied. Some report that the substi- 
tutes are highly successful, while others are 
far from satisfied. One rather irate bee- 
keeper believes that a pollen substitute 
killed his colonies out entirely. 


they were working a White Box flow in 
the winter, whereas the bees actually died 
of dysentery. 

No one medicine is a cure for all dis- 
eases, neither can a pollen substitute be a 
cure-all for all conditions which tend to 
depress brood-rearing or deplete colony 
strength. Pollen substitutes must be used 
rationally if they are to prove their true 
worth and be economic. 

The latest publication on pollen substi- 
tutes to hand is United States Department 
of Agriculture Circular E531. It states 
that no satisfactory, complete substitute for 
pollen has yet been found, and advises the 
feeding of 25-50 per cent, of “trapped” 
(natural) pollen with soybean flour. 

Bees take some time to become accustomed 
to J] ollen traps, which should, therefore, be 
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kept on the one hive for a considerable period 
to ensure efficient working. 

The trapping, drying and storage of 
pollen requires some care. In the publica- 
tion referred to it is recommended that the 
following mixture be fed as a cake above 
the frames : — 

“Add S lb. of natural pollen to 14 lb. of 
hot water, then stir in 26 lb. of sugar until 
dissolved or in suspension; and finally add 
1 5 lb. of soybean flour and mix thoroughly. 
Where the trapped pollen supply is abun- 
dant the percentage • can be increased from 
25 to 50 per cent, and less syrup will be 
required.” 

The Sulphonamides and Foul Brood Control. 

When reports first came to hand of 
attempts to control American Foul Brood 
by treating with various sulphonamides, a 
cautious attitude was taken for the follow- 
ing reason: A sulphonamide acts by com- 
bining with para-amino benzoic acid, which 
is an essential nutrient for some types of 
bacteria, and renders it unavailable. Judg- 
ing by the temporary arrest of the disease 
in colonies treated with sulphonamides, 
Bacillus larvae is one of those bacteria 
which require this acid nutrient for growth. 
However, the drug would only arrest the 
disease and would most certainly not kill 


the spores. Moreover, there would be many 
sporbs in scales, propolis, etc., which would 
not even come into contact with the drug. 

The sulphonamides are rapidly eliminated 
from the colony, and in order to keep 
American Foul Brood down, the colony 
must be continually fed the medicated 
syrup, since the organisms have not been 
killed but their growth merely arrested. 
As soon as feeding is discontinued the dis- 
ease is likely to manifest itself once more. 

The attitude of this Department in not 
accepting sulphonamides for American 
Foul Brood control has been vindicated by 
recent happenings in the United States of 
America, where the use of these drugs has 
actually resulted in the spread of American 
Foul Brood by the creation of “carrier” 
colonies, from which the disease was 
subsequently spread when treatment was 
discontinued. 

The burning of infected hives of bees 
as practised in New South Wales is a far 
safer and easier method of controlling 
the disease than attempting the wholesale, 
continuous feeding of sulphonamides in 
apiaries in which American Foul Brood 
has occurred. Beekeepers are compensated 
for infected materials which are destroyed 
by order of an Apiary Inspector. 


Haymaking continued from page 466. 


to horses as it gives rise to kidney trouble 
and affects the joints of the feet, causing 
lameness. However, up to a quarter of the 
hay ration for horses can consist of millet 
hay with safety. 


Under certain conditions grain sorghum 
and other summer cereal crops can be cut 
for hay. These crops are, however, rather 
coarse and not to be compared with prime 
cereal hay. 


(To be continued.) 


The Use and Construction of Boning Rods. — continued from page 483- 


(see Fig. 2). A sheath of heavy gauge gal- 
vanised iron, fitted over the joint, will 
protect the rods when it is necessary to use 
a mallet or hammer to drive them into the 
ground. 

Worn hay mower points are very suitable 
for pointing the two fixed rods, and are 

4S6 


easily fixed with a single bolt. When com- 
pleted the rods should be painted with 
alternate bands of black and orange paint, 
using a different design for each rod. This 
makes them readily distinguishable in the 
field and allows for an accurate line of 
. sight. 
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5-MINUTE 

Non-Electrio 


WASHING MACHINE 

Cash Price: £7-17-0 

OR EASY TERMS ARRANGED 


• No rubbing or boiling — 
eliminates this kind of wear 
and tear. 

a No running costs — is so 
simple that even a child 
can use it. 

• So durable that many cus- 
tomers say “ will last a 
lifetime/’ 

% Saves hours of rubbing 
and scrubbing knuckles raw 
at washboard. 

• Gives greater leisure to 
smart country and city 
women with heavy social 
duties. 


• Eliminates the wash-day 
blues... the slop and slosh 
of hot water which ruins 
hands. 

• Banishes back-ache and the 
nervous exhaustion of a 
one-time heavy job. 

• A heaven-sent boon for 
washing baby's naps. 

< In five minutes will wash 
twenty shirts or towels; 
twenty children's gar- 
ments or six pairs of 
work trousers. 




tela 



SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


B REYILLE 

“ACE” A.C. Electric Midget 

The Most Popular Midget Yet ! 

• An attractive wooden cabinet of finely-figured, 
walnut veneer, offset with smart chrome speaker and 
corner trims. Size I0J ins X 7 ins X 6J ins: Weight 13 lbs. 

BREVILLE RADIO EVENTUALLY 

— WHY NOT NOW ? 

ON SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 



Ace Midget 

<t-Valve A.C. Electric £ 19.15. 
5- Valve A.C. Electric £21.9. 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 


Telehone * LAJ688 

Without obligation please send 
me full particulars of the Brevllle 
Washing Machine and “ACE’* 
A.C. Electric Midget Set. 


67-73 Missenden Road, Camperdown. 


J/jg; .J 
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And now. . . 

WELLS PRAY- 50 

The 507. D.D.T. Dispersible 

Powder 



Wellspray-50 is a finely- 
divided dispersible pow- 
der containing necessary 
dispersible agents to 
ensure a thorough wet- 
ting of the foliage and 
fruit. 



• WELLSPRAY- 50 mixes without the slightest 

difficulty in cold water. 

• WELLSPRAY- 50 is compatible in combination 

with other sprays such as Lime Sulphur, White 
. Oil and Copper compounds. 

• WELLSPRAY- 50 used at rate of 2 lbs. in 100 

gallons of water (I oz. in 3 gallons) gives required 
0-1% ppl.D.D.T. 


LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY. 
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PLANT diseases. 

BROWN ROT OF STONE FRUITS 


K. E. Hutton, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

BROWN ROT, caused by the fungus Sclerotinia fructicola, is the most serious fungous 
disease of stone fruits, and can destroy an entire crop. The two most serious effects of 
the disease are the prevention of the setting of fruit by the destruction of blossoms, and 
the production of a rot on mature and nearly mature fruit, both on the tree and after 
harvesting. Leaf and shoot infections also occur. 

Some degree of Brown Rot infection can be anticipated every year in coastal 
districts in New South Wales, but in most other areas within the State the disease tends 
to occur at irregular intervals. However, in those years during which it does occur, the 
effects of this disease may be so devastating that the adoption of basic control measures 
as a routine each season is a sound insurance policy. 


As in the case of other plant diseases 
which are caused by parasitic organisms, 
the development of Brown Rot is greatly 
influenced by prevailing weather conditions. 
If the fungus is present, and if control 
measures are not adequately practised, it 
is the weather conditions which determine 
whether or not an epidemic of the disease 
will occur. The most favourable conditions 
for blossom blight are humid or showery 
weather with mild day temperatures (in the 
vicinity of 68 to 77 deg. Fahr.) and cool 
to cold nights. Fruit rotting proceeds most 
rapidly with high humidity and high tem- 
perature. 

Symptoms of the Disease and the Disease Cycle. 

Blossom Blight. — When weather con- 
ditions are favourable, and particularly 
when a wet spring follows a cold winter, 
the fungus will cause a blight of blossoms 
(see P'ig. 2) which can be so serious that 
very little fruit is set. When blossoms are 
attacked they die and turn brown, some 
falling, whilst others persist for several 
weeks adhering to the gum which is formed 
as the result of infection of the shoot. Under 
moist conditions, pustules of spores of the 
fungus may be seen on the dead blossoms. 
These spores can cause further infections 
of blossoms and shoots. 

Shoot Infection . — Following the blossom 
blight, shoot infection (see Fig. 3) fre- 
quently occurs. This is evident, as small 
cankers,* with which small amounts of 

• A canker it an am of dead or dying bark, usually sunken, 
the edges of which are sharply defined. 


gum are frequently associated. Shoot infec- 
tions may occur either directly or as a 
result of the progression of ihe fungus from 
the infected blossoms into the shoot. Con- 
versely, blossom infection may occur as a 
result of the progression of the fungus 
from infected shoots into the blossoms. 



Fig. I — Cherries affected with Brown Rot. 

Note brown spots on the skin of the fruit and the 
development of ashy-grey powdery tufts 
of the fungus. 
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Shoot infection can also occur towards 
the end of the season when the fungus 
grows down the stalk of infected fruits into 
the lateral, where it produces small cankers 
(see Fig. 7) which may extend until a large 
branch is reached. Infected shoots and 
branches frequently die as a result of having 
been girdled by the canker. 

If not removed, these diseased shoots and 
limbs act as important sources of infection, 
for under favourable conditions myriads of 
spores of the fungus are produced upon 
them. The same cankers may continue to 
produce spores during subsequent years. 



Fig. 2 — Twig and Blossom Blight on Apricot. 

Infected shoots of this nature are a source of danger to the 
crop and should be removed and destroyed. This 
blasting of blossoms can occur over an entire tree, 
thus preventing the setting of fruit. 

Leaf Infection. — Infected leaves show 
brown, more or less circular dead areas, 
which later may fall away giving a “shot 
hole” appearance (see Fig. 4). In severe 
cases leaves may be killed outright. 

Fruit Infection. — Following the blossom 
blight, developing fruits may be attacked, 
but in normal seasons this is not a serious 
feature during the period from shuck fall to 
the initial stages of maturity. 

The disease first becomes evident on the 
skin of the fruit as small brown spots, which 
rapidly develop into a characteristic brown 
rot. Small, scattered, ashy-grey powdery 
tufts of spores of the fungus appear upon 
the discoloured areas about thirty-six hours 
after infection, and within three to five days 
the fruit may become discoloured and 
rotted throughout. 

The infected fruits either fall to the 
ground or remain attached to or lodged in 
the tree, and are then known as “mummies.” 
These mummies can produce spores (which 
represent the “seeds” of the fungus) over 
long periods. In spring, if the weather is 
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favourable to the growth of the fungus, 
mummies, which are partly embedded in, 
or lightly covered by the soil, will produce 
small, brown, cornet-shaped, fleshy struc- 
tures (Fig. 8). These structures, which 
are from one-eighth to one-half of an inch 
across, produce spores which invade the 
blossoms and twigs to cause severe blight- 
ing, and thus recommence the disease cycle 
outlined above. Unless disturbed, the 
mummies in the soil may continue to pro- 
duce these fleshy structures for a number 
of years. 

The above aspects of the disease cycle 
should be borne in mind when considering 
control measures. 

Control Measures. 

The necessary control measures may be 
divided into two sections: (a) orchard 
sanitation to remove sources of infection, 
and ( b ) spraying to protect the most sus- 
ceptible parts of the tree from attack by the 
fungus. 

It is important to realise that unless sani- 
tation measures are thoroughly carried out , 
the application of sprays will be of little 
avail, for they cannot maintain a continuous 
protective covering over the rapidly growing 
susceptible parts of the tree , unless applied 
at uneconomic ally frequent intervals. Spores 
from an infection centre ( where they are 
produced in myriads under favourable con- 
ditions) are readily carried by air currents , 
and would be constantly falling on these un- 
protected portions. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
sanitation measures outlined below are 
carried out thoroughly throughout the entire 
orchard. Where growers are concerned 
about trees in garden lots, efforts should be 
made to have all neighbours adopt measures 
for the control of the disease , as success is 
more easily achieved when action is taken 
on a community basis. 

Orchard Sanitation — 

1. When picking, sound and healthy fruit 
should be harvested first, as this minimises 
the spread of spores from diseased to 
healthy fruits, and thus reduces the risk 
of infection during transit to market. 

2. Diseased and mummied fruit should 
be removed from the trees and the ground 
immediately after picking. If these fruits 
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Fig. 3 — Brown Rot on Peach Laterals. 

Note the outlines of the cankers. Ashy-grev pustules of spores 
may be seen on the cankered area ot the lowest lateral. 

This lateial has been completely girdled by the canker. 

[A Her Cunningham . 

can be picked up before they rot down too 
much, the job is easier. They should be 
destroyed by burying to such a depth that 
they are covered by at least six inches of 
soil. 



Fig A — Patch Leaf Infected by the Brown Rot Fungus. 
Note the more or less circular, brown, dead areas which are 
commencing to break away from the remaining 
healthy leaf tissues. 

[A fttr Cunningham . 


3. If a serious outbreak of the disease 
has occurred, it is advisable to prune the 
trees in early autumn whilst still in leaf, 
for at this time all cankers and dead shoots 
are more easily seen, if the outbreak has 
not been serious, pruning can be carried out 
as normally, in the dormant period, taking 
care to cut out and destroy all diseased and 
dead shoots. 

Trees should he pruned and shaped so 
that sprays may be applied effectively, for 
those which are too dense or too tall cannot 
be sprayed properly unless special elevated 
platforms arc used. 

4. During pruning make a further check 
for mummified fruits, both on the ground 
and attached to, or lodged in, the trees, 
paying particular attention to the crotch of 
the tree. Any mummies collected at this 
stage should he burned with the prunings. 



Fig. 5 — Dead Apricot Wedged Between Two Healthy Fruits. 

This is likely to provide a brown rot infection of maturing 
fruit. Shaking the tree often dislodges these dead fruit. 

5. It is advisable that any ploughing 
which is to be done should be completed 
before blossoming. However, this should 
not be done at the expense of cover crops. 
(If in doubt about this point, consult your 
local Fruit Officer.) Except for small fruits 
like cherries, where collecting from the 
ground is very difficult, the practice of 
ploughing for the purpose of burying 
mummies is of doubtful value, because 
adequate coverage with soil is not always 
achieved. Furthermore, there remains the 
danger that the mummies may be brought 
to the surface again at the next ploughing, 
and will still be capable of producing 
spores, for the fungus may live on in the 

#>«*• 4*9 
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Flf. 6 — FullyJRottedTeaches which wl Hioon b« “ Mummied/* 

The surfaces of these fruits are covered with spores of the 
brown rot fungus. Destroy them before they destroy 
your next season's crop. 

mummies or fragments of mummies for 
several years. However, mummies will not 
produce apothecia (see Fig. 8) if disturbed 
by harrowing or a light cultivation just 
prior to blossoming. If this practice is 



Fig. 7 — Mummied Peach Attached to Branch. 

Note the young canker caused by the growth of the fungus 
down the fruit stalk, and into the branch. 

lAfUrHtald. 


adopted, all soil in the orchard must be dis- 
turbed to a depth of about 3 inches. Soil 
close up to the tree would need to be culti- 
vated by hand implements. 

6. Towards the end of the blossoming 
period, remove and burn all blighted 
blossoms and diseased shoots. When 
thinning, make a further check for diseased 
shoots. 

7. During the growing season, all shrivel- 
ling or dead fruits noticed (see Fig. 5) 
should be removed. These have no resistance 
to the fungus and once infected act as 
centres for the spread of Brown Rot. liail- 
and insect-damaged fruit is also dangerous. 

8. All fruit which has fallen from the 
tree during the ripening period should be 
removed and destroyed in accordance with 
the regulations under the Plant Diseases Act 
for the control of fruit fly. This will help 
to minimise the risk of spread of the Brown 
Rot disease during the season. 

Protective Spraying — 

1. At bud-swell to late bud-Swell (pink- 
ing), spray with Bordeaux mixturef (15- 
15- 1 00 plus half a gallon of white oil) or 
lime sulphur (1 gallon to 20 gallons of 
water). This bud-swell spray is particu- 
larly important, and is also recommended 
for the control of leaf curl, shot hole, 
freckle and rust. 

2. Further protective sprays should be 
applied at the following stages: — 

(i) At “blossoming,” when the 
majority of blossoms have fallen. 

(ii) At “shuck-fall” (when the flower 
remnants are shedding from the 
fruit). 

(iii) If showery weather is experienced 
and if blossom blighting has 
occurred, sprays may be applied 
at intervals of four weeks (or 
when required) between “shuck- 
fall” and harvest. 


t This formula for Bordeaux mixture means : ---Copper 
sulphate (bluestone) 15 lb. ; good quality hydrated lime 13 lb. (or 
rock lime 10 lb.); water xoo gallons. Dissolve the bluestone in 
most of the water, in a non*metallic (except copper) container; 
break down the lime in a bucket of water and add, through a 
fine strainer, to the bluestone solution, stirring continously. 
Break down the oil in a little water and add last, making up to 
the required quantity of water. 

Further details of the preparation of Bordeaux mixtu r e a’e given 
in Spray Leaflet No. 1 obtainable from the Division of Infor- 
mation, Department ot Agriculture, Box 3 6a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



Why Have Black Spot 
on a dean Skin? 

As the petals fall, citrus growers must commence 
protection of the newly developing fruit by spraying 
against the attack of the fungus — Black Spot. 

In the first spray the use of 1 quart of Shell Whitespray 
to each 100 gallons of dilute Bordeaux is greatly advantage- 
ous as a spreader and sticker. 

Shell Whitespray at the full strength of 1 in 40 can be 
combined with the dilute Bordeaux of the later sprays 
to provide simultaneous control of Red Scale. 



SPRAYING RECOMMENDATION 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
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SHEEP 

and 

CATTLE OWNERS! 

★ 

We can now supply 

New Earmarkers for Sheep 
and Cattle 

Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 

★ 

W. JNO. BAKER Pty. Ltd. 

3 Hooter Street, Sydney, 

N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 

am 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A , G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Truetme. 



MONTHLY EXCURSIONS 

• 

During the next three months railway 
excursion tickets will be issued for travel 
between 1 4th and 1 8th September, 
between 1 3th and 1 6th October, and 
between 1 Oth and 1 3th November. 

The issue of these tickets enables the 
train traveller to have a forward and 
return trip at the cost of the single 
journey, and to make the return journey 
at any time up to two months after the 
date of issue of the ticket. 

It should be noted, however, that 
excursion tickets are not issued for 
journeys wholly within the railway 
tourist area. (This area extends from 
Sydney as far as Nowra, Canberra, 
Orange, Mudgee, Singleton and 
Dungog, and special excursion tickets 
are issued for travel therein every week- 
end.) 

Another item to note is that the days 
quoted above for each month cover all 
lines and that excursion tickets are only 
issued for the forward journeys on a 
particular line on one day of each 
month by a specified train. Details of 
excursion trains are obtainable from 
railway booking offices several weeks in 
advance of the days of departure. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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(iv) If the weather is very humid, tt 
spray should be applied during the 
seven-day period prior to harvest- 
ing. With cherries, sprays may be 
applied between pickings if re- 
quired. 

The following are the sprays which can 
be used at the above stages (when the 
trees are in leaf) : — 

(a) Lime sulphur (i gallon to 160 gallons 
of water, i.c., 5 pints per 100 gallons) ; 
or 

( b ) colloidal sulphur (2 lb. per 100 gallons 
of water) ; or 

(c) wettable sulphur (5 lb. per 100 gallons 
of water, or, as recommended by the 
manufacturer, according to grade) ; or 

(d) Bordeaux mixture ifj-j-Ho plus J 4 
a gallon of white oil. 

The correct spray to use will depend on 
the type of stone fruit and the district in 
which it is grown, as indicated below : — 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area — 

Bordeaux mixture (1V2-1-80 plus /z a 
gallon of white oil) may be used, provided 
that, with peach and nectarine, the trees 
have been irrigated within the period of two 
to three weeks prior to the application of 
the spray. Lime sulphur must not be used. 

Other Inland Areas — 

The sulphur sprays may be used, but not 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Coastal Areas — 

(a) Early varieties of peaches. — 

Do not use Bordeaux mixture or other 
copper spray , or lime sulphur. Other sul- 
phur sprays are safe to use. 



Fig. 8 — A “ Mummied ” Fruit Bearing a Crop of the Fungous 
Structures (apothecia) from which a New Spore 
Generation is Disseminated. 

These structures, which are from one-eightk to one-half inch in 
diameter, produce millions of spores. These spores, which 
are produced in spring at blossoming time, are capable of 
causing a devastating blossom blight. 

(b) Early varieties of apricots. — 

Sulphur sprays in any form should not 
be applied, because of the danger from 
“sulphur shock.” Bordeaux mixture (iJ/£- 
1-80 plus J /2 gallon of white oil) may be 
used, or copper oxychloride ( l /z to 80 
gallons plus I-2 gallon of white oil). Pro- 
prietary preparations of copper oxychloride 
are available. 

It is recommended that an efficient wet- 
ting and spreading agent, of which several 
commercial types are available, should be 
added to the above sprays. 


MYC0RRH1ZA IS NOT IMPORTANT IN GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 

THE term “mycorrhiza” is the name given to the beneficial relationship between the roots 
of plants and certain fungi. Farmers have learned of the great value of inoculating seeds 
of leguminous plants such as lucerne, with root nodule bacteria, and have read of the 
important part played by certain fungi growing in association with pine trees and orchids. 
Reports of mycorrhiza on other plants, such as citrus, are published from time to time 
and it is reasonable that growers should hope to benefit by inoculating their trees; but a 
close examination of the known facts indicates that no worthwhile results are likely to be 
obtained by such procedure. 

In general the relationship between the In pines, where the amount of fungus 
fungus and the root seems to be a controlled growth on the surface of the mycorrhizal 
parasitism, the root cell ultimately digesting roots and in the surface layers of the roots 
the invading fungus hyphae. ( Continued on page 408.) 
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FEEDS AND - = = 

FEEDING NOTES. % = 

... • 

======= ■ Contributed by 

. = The Division of Animal Industry. 


Green Feed— Its Value and Replacement in Breeding, 
Growing and Laying Poultry Rations. 

G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., and L. Hart, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officers. 

GREEN feed is rightly recognised as a valuable constituent of rations for all poultry and, 
in particular, for breeding hens. 

However, droughts, water restrictions or insufficient labour frequently result in a 
shortage of green feed. Knowledge of the factors in green feed that make it such a 
valuable constituent of rations is essential for all poultry farmers who may be faced with 
the problem of overcoming such shortages. 


The Composition of Green Feed. 

Young, leafy green feed of all types, such 
as oats, barley, clovers, lucerne, etc., on the 
average contains the following: — 

Water . — An amount up to 70-80 per. 
cent. This point is important; it means 
that 3 to 4 lb. green feed are required to 
supply as much dry food matter as 1 lb. of 
meals or grain ; 70 lb. of mash and 30 lb. of 
green feed are not equivalent to 100 lb. of 
mash, but only to 70 + =80 lb. of 

mash. 

Vitamin A. — Carotene, an orange-coloured 
pigment in green feed (which is masked 
by the green pigment in the feed) is con- 
verted in the animal body to colourless 
vitamin A, essential for health and egg pro- 
duction. A minimum of about i/3rd ounce 
of good, young, leafy green feed per head 
per day supplies sufficient vitamin A for 
adult stock for health and egg production. 
A safe allowance is 4 lb. per 100 birds per 
day of good leafy feed, and 6 lb. of green 
feed of poorer quality. 

Riboflavin . — This vitamin is essential 
for growth of chickens and maximum 
hatchability. Green feed contains about 15 
parts of riboflavin per million parts of dry 
matter (equivalent to about 3 parts per 
million if calculated on the fresh green 
feed), as compared with 20-30 in milk 
powders and liver meal and only 1 jn grains 
and 2 : l to 3 mill offals. Birds require 
about 2 l / 2 parts of riboflavin per million 
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parts of feed for maximum hatchability, 
and about 3 parts per million for growth 
of young chickens. Where adult birds are 
given as much green feed as they can eat, 
they will take up to 2 ounces of green feed 
per bird per day, which is equivalent, as 
regards riboflavin, to about 12 per cent, of 
milk powders or 15 per cent, of lucerne 
meal in the mash of a mash-grain ration. 

Other Vitamins . — Green feed is a rich 
source of most of the other vitamins required 
by poultry, but there is, as yet, no evidence 
that these vitamins are likely to be factors 
limiting growth, egg production or hatcha- 
bility on practical type rations. 

Minerals.' —Young, leafy green feed has 
quite a high content of minerals, but their 
importance is small in view of the relatively 
small part of the diet that green feed usually 
supplies. For instance, lucerne, one of the 
richest feeds in calcium, supplies only one- 
twenty-fifth of the birds' requirements of 
this mineral, even if they eat 2 ozs. each per 
day. Other rich sources of calcium, such as 
shellgrit or ground limestone, are necessary. 

Protein . — The protein content of young, 
leafy green feed may be up to 20 per cent, 
or more of the dry matter (4 per cent, of 
the fresh weight), and ^ generous allow- 
ance of green feed will help the protein 
supply. However, poor, mature green feed 
may contain only about 10 per cent, of 
protein in the dry matter, and may actually 
decrease the protein percentage of the 
ration. 
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Yolk Pigments . — Pigments in green feed, 
which are stored in the legs of the birds and 
the yolks of the eggs, to give the typical 
yellow colour, are not essential either for the 
bird, the chicken, or the consumer of the 
egg. Their only value is that they indicate 
the amount of green feed being obtained by 
the birds. However, where fish oils are 
used to replace green feed a pale egg could 
have a vitamin A potency as high or higher 
than an egg from birds fed liberally on 
green feed. 


Replacing Green Feed. 

When green feed is in short supply or 
not available, the poultry farmer has no 
option ; he must seek replacements. 

Where it is available, the choice between 
green feed and its replacements must depend 
on a decision as to which is the lesser — 

( 1 ) The cost of providing green feed 
(seed, water, labour entailed in daily cutting, 
chaffing and distribution, etc.) ; or 

(2) The cost of substitutes (fish oil, and 
lucerne meal, or milk powders). 

FOR BREEDING STOCK. 

Where green feed is in short supply for 
breeding stock, low hatchability and vita- 
min A deficiency (nutritional roup) affect- 
ing health and egg production can be 
expected. 

How can green feed, supplying vitamin 
A and riboflavin, be replaced for breeding 
stock, or supplemented when it is in short 
supply ? 

Recent experiments at the Poultry 
Experiment Farm, Seven Hills, have thrown 
considerable light on this question. Even 
where there is not sufficient green feed to 
supply enough vitamin A for health and egg 
production, no improvement in hatchability 
could be obtained by giving extra vitamin A 
as fish oils. That is, the experiments showed 
that vitamin A, in itself, is not necessary 
for hatchability. 

In the experiment which led to this con- 
clusion, White Leghorn pullets were fed a 
diet adequate in all nutrients (protein, 
minerals, riboflavin, manganese, etc.), but 
with no vitamin A supplement, and the 
hatchability of these birds compared with 
the hatchability of a group on a similar 


ration, except that it was supplemented with 
vitamin A as green feed. The egg produc- 
tion of the birds on the vitamin A-deficient 
ration gradually decreased as their vitamin 
A reserves were drawn 011 and within a 
few months most of the birds had died of 
vitamin A deficiency, but the hatchability 
of the eggs laid on the vitamin A-deficient 
ration did not decrease in comparison with 
hatchability of eggs from the vitamin A 
rich diet! Even a study of the records of 
individual birds which eventually stopped 
laying due to vitamin A deficiency, did 
not indicate any downwards trend in 
hatchability, in comparison with birds on 
adequate vitamin A. 


Practical Application of These Results. 

IF here Breeding Stock arc Without any 
Green Feed. — (1) Supply vitamin A 
requirements by fish oils, the amount of oil 
depending on its potency. Use 4 fluid ounces 
of 5,000 unit potency (5,000 International 
Units per gram), or 20 fluid ounces (1 pint) 
of 1,000 unit potency oil per 100 lb. mash 
with a mash-grain ration. For an all-mash 
ration, use half these amounts. Hatchability 
will not be affected by the level of oil, i.e., 
hatchability will not be increased or 
decreased by levels above (unless an excess 
is given) or below these amounts of oil. In- 
sufficient oil will result in lowered egg pro- 
duction and, if the deficiency progresses, 
eventual death of birds, but not lowered 
hatchability. 

(2) Replace the riboflavin normally 
supplied by the green feed by increasing the 
amount of other riboflavin-rich feeds such 
as lucerne meal, milk powders, liver meal 
or synthetic riboflavin. Lucerne meal will 
also help to produce yellow-legged chickens. 


The value of a full feed of green feed 
for providing riboflavin for hatchability is 
shown by following figures from cxperi : 
merits at Seven Hills: — 


Ration. 


Hatchability 
Per cent. 


Mash of wheatmeal, meatmeal, oil 
meals and fish oil with no mill 
offals, and wheat grain . . 44 

The same ration supplemented 
with green feed ckI lib ., instead 
of fish oil . . .... . . 74 

The same ration with green feed 
ad lib,, instead of fish oil plus 
synthetic riboflavin . . . . 82 
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The green feed markedly improved 
hatchability but additional riboflavin on top 
of that supplied by a full feed of green feed 
further improved it. The smaller the 
amount or the poorer the quality of green 
feed supplied, the greater the need for extra 
riboflavin supplements. 

Where Green Feed is in Short Supply 
for Breeding Stock . — If sufficient green 
feed is being supplied for health and main- 
tenance of egg production, no good purpose, 
as regards hatchability, will be served by 
supplying extra vitamin A as fish oils. As 
mentioned above, 4 lb. of green feed per 
hundred birds per day will supply require- 
ments. Given green feed ad lib., birds will 
eat over 12 lb. per hundred birds per day. 

When green feed supplies fall below the 
4 lb. per hundred birds per day, fish oils 
should be used. 

There is no evidence that the growth or 
death rate of chickens is affected by the 
level of vitamin A in the hens’ diet, as long 
as the hens are receiving sufficient vitamin 
A for health and egg production and the 
chickens are put on a diet adequate in vita- 
min A. 

The need for additional riboflavin supple- 
ments, such as milk powders, etc., is, of 
course, the greater, the more acute the 
shortage of green feed. 

REPLACING GREEN FEED FOR GROWING 
STOCK. 

Green feed supplies vitamin A, essential 
for growth and health, and for young 
chickens up to six weeks may provide a 
considerable part of their riboflavin require- 
ments. When green feed is in short supply 
or absent, fish oils can adequately provide 
vitamin A (1 fluid ounce of 5,000 unit 
potency oil, or 5 fluid ounces of 1,000 unit 
potency oil, per hundred pounds of “all- 
mash” or twice the quantities in the mash 
of a mash-grain ration,) ; and riboflavin-rich 
feeds such as milk powders, liver meal, 
lucerne meal, should be increased to allow 
for the lower intake of riboflavin. Lucerne 
meal will also help to provide yellow-legged 
chickens. 

REPLACING GREEN FEED FOR LAYING 
STOCK. 

The main contribution of green feed to 
the diet 0f laying stock is vitamin A. The 
riboflavin supplied is not needed by laying 
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stock in producing eggs not required for 
hatching. A generous supply of green feed 
will also reduce the grain and meal con- 
sumption bv up to 10 per cent. 

However, there is no evidence that green 
feed for laying stock cannot be completely 
replaced by fish oils. Experiments at 
Seven Hills, where the main differences 
between rations has been the use of fish oil 
instead of green feed as a source of vitamin 
A, have shown no significant difference in 
egg production, although hatchability may 
be affected. 

Where fish oils completely replace green 
feed, pale egg yolks will result but, as 
indicated previously, their food value is not 
impaired. However, yolk colour can be 
maintained to a large extent by feeding 
lucerne meal, up to 10 per cent, in rations, 
or including yellow maize in the diet if it 
is comparable in price to the other grains. 


Summary. 

Vitamin A, as supplied by green feed and 
fish oils, is essential for growth, health and 
egg production, but experiments have shown 
that even such a low intake of vitamin A 
as affects egg production and health will 
not affect hatchability. 

When green feed is in short supply or 
not available, or it is cheaper or more con- 
venient to use substitutes for green feed, 
the following methods of substitution may 
be used : — 

Breeding Stock. — Where there is suffici- 
ent green feed for egg production and 
health (over 4 lb. per hundred birds per 
day), use riboflavin-rich supplements only. 
Where there is no green feed or less than 
4 lb. per hundred birds per day, use fish 
oils to provide vitamin A and a greater 
amount of riboflavin-rich supplements. To 
ensure yellow-legged chickens include 
lucerne meal in the ration. 

Growing Stock . — Where green feed is in 
short supply or absent, use fish oils for 
vitamin A, and for stock under twelve 
weeks old, a greater amount of riboflavin- 
rich supplements than would be used if 
green feed were fed. 

( Continued on page 498.) 
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THE ANSWER 

to your dipping problem 

From every angle the Cooper Sheepshower is the ideal 
method of dipping. 

Dip is not wasted — the wash is used right down to the last 
few gallons. 

Independence. The small flock-owner is independent of out- 
side help. He can dip when and how he likes single-handed. 

It’s simple . . . 100% effective ... it gives complete and 
uniform saturation on each sheep. 


SHEEPSHOWER 


Complete particulars from: 

COOPER ERGINEERING COMPANY PTY. 

T. O. BOX I*. MASCOT 


LTD. 
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Call him what you like— spring lamb or nature's own inimitable 
formula for growing meat and wool — but, if he's worm infested he'll 
never get into full production for you. 


Drench with "Phenovis" — the gastro-intestinal worm remedy, your best 
assurance of a healthy, worm-free flock. Choice of successful graziers 
everywhere, "Phenovis" is based on Phenothiazine: best and most 
effective control for nodule, large stomach and black scour in sheep, 
and gastro-intestinal worms in other stock. "Phenovis" is non-toxic to 
sheep when used as directed and it is supplied ready to use in hand 
powder form. Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 
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C0CC1DI0SIS 


A Devastating Disease of Poultry 


L. Hart, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Research Officer. 

COCCIDIOS1 S it one of the most devastating diseases of poultry, and is widespread 
throughout New South Wales,. Turkeys, ducks, geese and other birds as well as fowls may 
be affected, but each species of bird has its own species of coccidiosis, and thus fowls 
cannot pick up the disease from turkeys and other birds, and vice versa. 

Greatest losses occur in chickens, but infection in adult fowls may be serious. 
The . infection may not only prove fatal, but most affected birds which recover are 
considerably retarded in development and many never develop into adults worth keeping. 
In fact some American workers consider it uneconomic to rear survivors. Additionally 
the mortality is often sustained too late in the season to enable replacements to be 
reared, thus leaving the poultry farmer with a reduced flock of layers. 


Cause. 

The infective agents are protozoan parasites. 
These are single-celled organisms belonging to 
the animal kingdom, and there are known to he 
at least seven different species capable of attack- 
ing fowls ; three or four of these are particularly 
destructive. 

Two forms of the disease occur — 

(1) Caecal coccidiosis, affecting the blind guts 
or caeca. 

(2) Intestinal coccidiosis, affecting the small 
intestine. 

The caecal form of coccidiosis occurs mostly in 
young chickens, but the intestinal form which 
may be caused by two or three species of coc- 
cidia attacks birds of all ages with equal severity, 
although probably the greatest losses occur in 
birds up to one year old. 

Life Cycle. 

The coccidiosis parasite reproduces in two 
different ways, asexual, and sexual. 

(a) Asexual Reproduction. — Birds become in- 
fected by ingesting “sporulated” oocysts. These 
are the end result of sexual reproduction, and are 
microscopic egg-like bodies which are able to 
live in shady positions for long periods. Before 
they become infective they must “spondaic,” and 
for this warmth and moisture are necessary. Given 
optimum conditions (warmth and moisture), about 
48 hours are required to complete sporulation, and 
during the process eight parasites are formed in 
each oocyst. When such a sporulated oocyst is 
eaten by a bird the envelope or shell is dissolved 
and the eight parasites set free. These immediately 
attack the cells lining the gut (small intestine or 
caeca as the case may be) and having entered, 
proceed to multiply rapidly, each of the original 
eight parasites from the one oocyst producing up 
to about three hundred parasites. 

The infected cells of the gut are destroyed and 
rupture, releasing the hundreds of new parasites 
which enter other lining cells and repeat the pro- 
cess. This type of reproduction is repeated 
several times, but usually fairly soon the sexual 
reproduction is initiated, 


(b) Sexual Reproduction. — A parasite pro- 
duced by asexual reproduction may produce a 
female cell or numerous male cells. The latter 
mature, are released and fertilise the female cells. 
These mature to form oocysts which pass out 
with the droppings. Oocysts may remain alive 
for several months and are the means by which 
the disease is spread from bird to bird. Many 
birds which recover from an attack become 
“carriers” and pass out small numbers of oocysts 
for several months. * 

Symptoms. 

Caecal coccidiosis. — Birds from one week of 
age upwards may be affected, but most outbreaks 
are in chickens from 3-10 weeks of age. Affected 
birds appear depressed, standing huddled with 
ruffled feathers as if cold. Shortly after sick- 
ness is noticed, blood will usually be seen in the 
droppings. Mortality commences within a day 
or two of the first sickness, and in an acute out- 
break a heavy mortality is sustained within a 
few days. The acute phase passes within about a 
week, usually leaving many stunted birds, some 
of which die during the next two or three weeks. 
Heavy mortality may occur in less acute out- 
breaks in which no blood may be seen in the 
droppings. 

Intestinal Coccidiosis . — Birds of all ages may 
he affected, and whilst it is seen fairly frequently 
in chickens it is probably most serious in pullets. 
The symptoms are somewhat similar to the caecal 
form, but blood is rarely seen in the droppings, 
which are greyish and slimy to watery. Adult 
birds are often sick for some time, the disease 
in these being less explosive than the caecal form 
in chickens. In such cases birds rapidly lose 
condition. 

Post-mortem Findings. 

Caecal Coccidiosis. — In this form the disease 
is confined to the caeca or blind guts, which, 
when the disease is acute, are distended with 
blood. In other cases cheesy plugs will be found, 
and the walls of the blind guts may be ulcerated. 
Varying gradations of these changes may be 
seen. 
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Intestinal Coccidiosis . — The changes in this 
form are to be seen in the small intestine, particu- 
larly the upper and middle portions. These are 
greatly increased in size and thickness and grey 
to reddish in colour, and close examination 
usually reveals innumerable tiny whitish grey 
spots visible before the intestine is opened. The 
lining of the intestine is greyish, reddish and 
furry and specks of free blood may be present. 
The intestines arc filled with dirty greyish slimy 
material in which blood may be present. No 
changes are evident in the blind guts. 

Immunity. 

Birds which recover develop a resistance. How- 
ever, birds protected by treatment with drugs (see 
later) do not necessarily develop a resistance. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

The caecal form in chickens may be confused 
with pullorum disease, blackhead, brooder pneu- 
monia (mycosis) or round worm infestation. The 
intestinal form may be confused with leucosis, 
or worm infestation. A laboratory examination 
is desirable to ensure an accurate diagnosis. This 
is essential in the case of blackhead, even with 
experienced observers. However , as an accurate 
early diagnosis is imperative if treatment is to 
be ivorthwhilc , scientific aid should ahvays be 
sought. 


Control 

In order that the principles on which methods 
of control are based may be understood the 
following points should be remembered : — 

1. Recovered chickens may continue to excrete 
small numbers of oocysts for many months. 

2. Oocysts (the egg-like resting phase) may 
remain alive in sheltered situations for many 
monihs. 

3. Oocysts are the means by which the disease 
is spread. 

4. Sporulation (which takes at least 48 hours 
to occur) must take place before an oocyst is 
infective. 

5. A reasonably large number of sporulated 
oocysts must be taken in by the bird to set up a 
severe attack of the disease. 


Keeping in mind points 3, 4 and 5 above, it 
will be seen that frequent thorough cleaning of 
the brooder runs will minimise the risk of a 
serious outbreak. This is facilitated and is most 
effective, where the brooder runs are covered 
with an impervious smooth surface, such as 
concrete. 

When an outbreak occurs the chickens should 
be provided with warm brooders, if possible, and 
for a week the drinking water should be replaced 
with 0.85 per cent, salt solution (13^ ounces salt 
to each 10 gallons water). In an acute outbreak 
of the caecal form most of the mortality will 
occur in the week following the appearance of 
symptoms. 

Ordinary disinfectants are ineffective in 
destroying oocysts; sunlight or some form of 
heat or ammonia fumes being the only means of 
destroying them. Blow lamps and flame throwers 
have been advocated in the past, but experiments 
have shown that to he effective, the flame must 
be played on each portion of the floor for a con- 
siderable time, something like eight hours flaming 
being necessary to disinfect a floor area of 100 
square feet. Live steam is very good, but im- 
practicable on most farms. 

Before treating a surface it should be * 
thoroughly cleaned by scraping and sweeping 
Boiling water with 1 lb. caustic soda in each 
20 gallons water will be very effective in 
destroying oocysts. (A leaflet on disinfection of 
poultry houses may be obtained from the 
Department.) 

Keeping in mind point 5 above, it will be 
realised that rearing chickens on open range 
conditions will considerably reduce the possi- 
bility of an outbreak. In this connection the 
use of portable brooder houses and runs is to he 
recommended. They are erected on ground which 
has not previously run fowls, preferably on the 
highest part of the property. After each lot of 
chickens is reared, the house and run are re- 
moved to fresh ground. Two years later the 
same ground may be used again. 

Poultry manure should not be used on areas 
on which green feed is grown, as oocysts may 
be picked up with the green feed. 


Medicaments. 


Thus if chickens could be reared on “clean ,, < 
ground and the attendant had no contact with 
the droppings of other fowls or chickens, it 
should be possible to avoid an outbreak of coc- 
cidiosis. Usually it is impossible to fulfil these 
conditions. 

Somewhat similar results may be obtained by 
raising the chickens on wire mesh floors. How- 
ever, if chickens are raised in this manner and 
later when placed on the ground become infected 
with coccidiosis, mortality is likely to be heavy. 

Moisture is necessary for sporulatmn so that 
care should be taken to avoid spillage or leakage 
at drinking fountains. These should preferablv 
be raised on wire netting platforms or be kept 
outside the brooder run. 
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At the present time (1947) five medicaments 
can be recommended for prophylaxis or treat- 
ment of coccidiosis. In all cases , hozvcver 
nygtentc measures should be instituted in con- 
junction with prophylaxis or treatment. 


ms is ot use only as a prophy- 
lactic, and has no curative properties. The feed- 
* 5 ? oi u 5 per cent - flowers of sulphur in an 
all-mash, dry mash ration should prevent the 
occurrence of an outbreak of coccidiosis. It is 
fnur S ri=v’c L° , commence sulphur feeding at least 

feHhVtn y wt e chlck ? ns are exposed to in- 
fection. When the weather is dull or where 

mUSSEt ar - e . be ! n & reared without access to direct 
?.i ■-• !*’ V ?u amin D su PP]ement should be given 
in twice the recommended amounts, otherwise 
rickets may develop. 
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Sulphur feeding may be continued for 6-8 mash is given for two days, medicated mash on 
weeks without causing any serious effects. Some the fifth day, non-medicated mash for four days, 

birds may develop an oozing from the vent, and and medicated mash on the tenth day. 

the majority probably will develop a scaly con- We have had no experience with the drug 
dition of the skin of the face and upper portion used in this way> but thc American account is 

of the neck, on which the feathers will not f r0 m a re H a bl e source, and the method should 

Most birds will be pale in comb and wattles. be wortb trying if sulphamezathine and sulpha- 

Weight gains will not be affected and within pyrazine (see below) are unavailable, or if the 

about a week of discontinuance of sulphur feed- sulphaguanidine treatment is much cheaper. It 

ing the birds will return to normal. cannot be anticipated that this treatment will 

Addition of 5 Per cent, charcoal along with reduce the mortality rate to the same extent as 

the sulphur has been shown to increase the effi- sulphamezathine or sulphapyrazine. 
ciency of the sulphur. However, the charcoal Sulphamezathine (or sulphamethazine). — This 
interferes with the assimilation of various vita- drug is to be used after an outbreak "commences, 

mins, and if some of these are in amounts only and if used according to directions, spectacular 

just sufficient for normal development, the addi- results should be obtained, but if treatment is to be 

tion of charcoal may cause vitamin deficiency economically worthwhile it should be commenced 

diseases. early in the outbreak. It may be added to the 



In shady position. 

Stages in the Life History of Caecai Coccidlosis. 

Colloidal sulphur added to the mash, at the mash or to the drinking water, but as affected 

rate of io per cent, of a suspension containing birds go off their feed but drink more, the latter 

io per cent, colloidal sulphur, will give even bet- is the method of choice. Two ounces of a t 6 per 
ter results than flowers of sulphur. cent, solution of sulphamezathine are added to 

. , _ each gallon of drinking water, all other sources 

Sulphaguamame. This is used as a prophy- G f drinking water being removed. In the original 

lactic m the same way as sulphur, but at the rate experiments the medicated water was given for 

of i per cent, m the ration. There should be no seven days, but it appears likely that treatment 

deleterious effects with this drug. Recently it f or f our days is long enough. Good results have 

has been used in America after outbreaks com- | )Cen obtained by giving 2 ounces of the 16 per 
mence, and good results have been claimed. In ce nt. solution per gallon of drinking water for 

this case 1 per cent, is added to the mash (all- the first day and 1 ounce to the gallon for the 

mash, dry-mash) for two days, non-medicated remaining three days. 
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The average amount of medicated water con- 
sumed over a four-day period is shown below 
(W. G. Fischel, N. Zealand J. of Agriculture, 
December, 1946). 

Average water consumption. 
Age ( weeks ). per 100 chicks in 4 days . 


1-2 

2h gallons. 

2-3 

3 gallons. 

3~4 

4 $ gallons. 

4-5 

6 gallons. 

5~b 

8 £ gallons. 


CAUTioN.—Sulphamezathine should not be 
given for ' more than seven days or it will pro- 
duce harmful results. The medicated water 
should be given for preference in non-metallic 
vessels, and if metal containers are used they 
must be thoroughly smeared with vaseline. 

Sulphapyrazine. — This drug, like sulphameza- 
thine, is for use after an outbreak commences, 


and is used in the same, manner at the rate of 
0.1 per cent, in the drinking water (1 ounce to 
each 6£ gallons of water). Results should be 
even more spectacular than with sulphamezathine, 
and even if continued for longer than seven days 
no ill-effects will be produced. Here again four 
days treatment probably will suffice, but as the 
drug is not available at present (1947) in Sydney 
nothing definite can be stated in this respect. At 
present the cost is prohibitive, being about five 
times that of sulphamezathine. 

Sulphamerasine. — This may be used as a treat- 
ment, 1 per cent, being fed in the mash (all-mash, 
dry-mash) for seven days. Good results can be 
expected, but probably not as good as with 
sulphapyrazine or sulphamezathine. Experimen- 
tally 0.25 per cent in the mash (4 ounces per 
100 lb. feed) has given good results as a pro- 
phylactic measure, and also as a treatment if 
given early in the disease. Used prophylactically 
some loss in weight gains can be expected. 


Plant Diseases— continued from page 491. 


is large, there is reason to believe that the 
fungus increases the nutrient-absorbing 
capacity of the roots. In the case of citrus 
and other fruit crops, the number of connec- 
tions between the internal fungus and the 
soil environment is too small to benefit the 
plant, or to replace a root hair system. If 
any benefit accrues to the host plant, it is 
probably as the result of decomposition of 
soil organic matter by the mycorrhizal fun- 
gus rendering material available to the root 
in the same way that non-mycorrhizal fungi 
in the soil decompose plant remains to simple 
assimilable compounds. 

There is evidence that the controlled 
parasitism may under some circumstances 
be broken down. Reed and Fremont in 
California found that in citrus trees which 


had no fertilizer for seven years, the roots 
had little power to resist invasion or to 
digest the older mycelium. Presumably this 
would contribute to the general impoverish- 
ment of such trees. Under ordinary orchard 
management, such a stage would never be 
reached. 

The fungus has not so far been cultivated 
artificially, but appears to be present in all 
natural soils. 

Seedlings grown in steam-sterilized soil 
have no mycorrhiza. If the soil is inoculated 
with a little unsterilized soil, mycorrhiza 
develops at once. No difference has been 
noted in the growth of inoculated and non- 
inoculated seedlings under glasshouse con- 
ditions. 


Feeding Notes — 


continued from page 494, 


Laying Stock . — Where green feed is in 
short supply, but birds are receiving 4 lb. 
per hundred birds per day, no supplements 
are necessary. If not receiving this amount 
of green feed or green feed is absent/ use 
fish oils. Where bright yolk colour is 
wanted, add lucerne meal or yellow maize 
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to the ration. Note that lucerne meal, 
although a good source of riboflavin and 
yolk-colouring material, is not a reliable 
source of vitamin A, as the carotene, from 
which vitamin A is formed in the body, is 
steadily destroyed when the green feed is 
cut and allowed to dry. 



SAYERS ALLPORT, PTY., LTD. 

★ If unobtainable locally, write to 
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A complete, new 
sheep-drenching outfit. 
It's the best yeti 


Hi 


Suitable for arl water 


drenches except 
PHENOTHIA- | 

ZINE, Sayers Model 
46 comes to you com* 

plete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set of all valves, volve 
seats and springs. Dose range adjustable from 5 c.c. to I oz. 


I OZt AUTOMATIC 

DRENCHING GUN. Model 46. £6/8/6 complete 


AN IMPROVED CASTRATING 
AND TAILING INSTRUMENT 

Sayers' new dual-purpose in- 
strument makes a one-man 
fob o t eastrating end tailing , 
If is easy to use , quick, clean 
and practically bloodless . No 
danger of bruising, crushing 
or tearing. No holder needed 
tor flie Iamb's legs. If has all 
the efficiency of old methods 
baf Is simpler, cleaner and 
sores time. 






i i p 

| 1 | 




I i i i I i f m 


Improved Castrating 
and Tailing Instrument 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


STEAM BOILER 

For quick economical production of steam and boiling water for every farm and dairy 
purpose, the JACKO BOILER still stands supreme in both performance and economy. 
The JACKO will stand up to every test. It is safe, and the JACKO is constructed, 
as ever, like a battleship, made for hard wear and, above all, for economy of 
operation . . . Ask the man who has one. 

SIMPLEX Milking Machines 

are still the world’s best, and are the choice of the wise dairyman everywhere. And 
don't believe the story that all milking machines are the same, because they're not. 

SIMPLEX has many exclusive features which support our claim that 

SIMPLEX MILKING MACHINES are the “ Best in the World.” 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

INCORPORATINq T. ROBINSON A Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural find Dairy Farm Machinery Specialist s. 

8YDNCY — r -^ — r MELBOURNE — BRISBANE 
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Portion of the Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 


POULTRY NOTES 


THE EXPORT SEASON 


E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

ACCORDING to statements recently published by the Egg Marketing Board there has 
been, so far this season, little, if any, improvement in the number and quality of eggs 
forwarded to the Board for export. Such a fact, at a time when conditions are conducive 
to the production of good quality eggs, does not suggest much hope for the production 
of quality export eggs later in the season when the hot weather renders more difficult 
the maintenance of quality. 

The position disclosed is most unsatisfactory and calls for redoubled effort on 
the part of all concerned to bring about an improvement not only in order to supply 
Britain with an increased quantity of eggs which are so sorely needed, but also to 
establish a reputation on that market for high quality eggs and thus assist the industry 
here to retain a full share of the trade in eggs when present agreements expire. 


Some of the main items in the handling 
of eggs on the farm to ensure better quality 
were dealt with in these Notes in March 
and July, but it is realised that the extra 
care required adds to the cost of produc- 
tion, and until some inducement is given by 
way of an increased price for eggs of 
export quality it cannot be expected that 
all the necessary measures for improving 
quality will be adopted. 

To put into practice even a few of the 
simple measures for preventing the soiling 


of eggs, i.e keeping the houses and nests 
clean with plenty of dry litter on the floors 
and the collecting of eggs, say three times 
daily, involves the farmer in a considerable 
amount of extra expense in labour and 
material. 

While most farmers are anxious to do 
everything possible to assist in the produc- 
tion of high quality eggs, the economic 
aspect has to be considered, and with mount- 
ing costs of poultry foodstuffs no extra 
burdens can be borne. However, in their 
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own interests producers are urged to adopt 
every means possible for maintaining the 
quality of eggs, particularly by not washing 
those intended for export, but there would 
be no objection to removing small patches 
of dirt with sandpaper. 

White versus Brown Eggs. 

The ban on washed eggs for export 
raises the question as to whether more 
attention should not, in the future, be given 
to breeds which lay brown' eggs, as it is 
well known that a much smaller proportion 
of brown eggs become soiled than is the case 
with white eggs. 

The main objection which commercial 
poultry farmers have to the breeds which 
lay brown eggs is their tendency to become 
broody, which entails a considerable amount 
of work during the summer. However, if 
suitable provision is made to handle them 
systematically by having crates with a 
slatted bottom, they do not present such a 
difficult problem. 

There are other advantages which the 
heavy breeds possess which the light breeds 
do not, and these to a large extent offset 
the good points of the light breeds. The 
heavy breeds usually lay more consistently 
during the autumn, as they are less suscep- 
tible to moulting at that time than the light 
breeds, and they realise higher prices in 
the market for both hens and cockerels. 

More extensive breeding of Australorps, 
Largshans and Rhode Island Reds would 
not only result in the production of more 
clean eggs, but would also provide a greater 
volume of suitable table birds. 


Crating of Live Fowls, etc., for 
Export. 

THE Comptroller of Customs has advised that 
the following conditions are to be observed with 
regard to the crating of live fowls, ducks, 
turkeys and geese: — 

For the crating of fowls, ducks, geese 
and turkeys for shipment overseas, it is 
desirable that the coops be constructed of 
wood and the front be covered either with 
wire netting or slatted battens, the latter 
preferred. » 

The top of crates may be either sloping 
or flat, but must be watertight. The floor 
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should be of wood, and should be covered 
with straw or dry grass, and provision must 
be made for cleaning by attaching a hinged 
flap (wide enough to permit of cleaning, 
but should not be so large as to allow the 
birds to escape) along the front of the coop 
near the floor. 

Where the birds have to travel through 
the tropics, ample ventilation should be pro- 
vided for by leaving an aperture of about 
2 inches along the back near the top of the 
coop, or by holes I inch in diameter bored 
in the back and ends near the top. 

Food and water vessels should be pro- 
vided, preferably of a type which will hang 
on to the front of the coop with a metal 
strap. 

The minimum sizes desirable for the 
various classes of birds mentioned being 
despatched on a journey of seven days or 
over are as under, but reasonable latitude 
may be allowed if the journey is under 
seven days, as to New Zealand and Lord 
Howe Island. 

Fowls. 

For single birds the coop should have a 
floor space of 3 square feet (2 feet x 1 foot 
6 inches) and a minimum height of 2 feet. 

Where more than one bird and up to four 
are being sent, not less than 2 square feet 
of floor space per bird should be allowed, 
and not more than one male bird should be 
put in one compartment. The minimum 
height should be 2 feet. 

A maximum of not more than eight adult 
female fowls should be placed in the one 
compartment, and in such cases they should 
have a minimum floor space of V/2 square 
feet per bird and a height of 2 feet. 

Where adult male fowls are being sent, 
only one bird is allowed in one compartment 
with a minimum floor space of 3 square feet 
and a height of 2 feet. 

Docks* 

Coops should be constructed as for fowls. 
An allowance of 3 square feet should be 
made for single birds or 2 square feet per 
bird should be provided where more than 
one bird is in the same compartment. 

Drakes. 

Only one bird is allowed to each compart- 
ment, and floor space of 3 square feet 
should be provided. 
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Geese. 

Coops should be constructed as for fowls, 
with an allowance of 5 square feet of floor 
space where single birds are being exported, 
or 3 square feet per bird where more than 
one bird is in the same compartment. The 
minimum height should be 2 feet 3 inches. 


feet of floor space (3 feet 9 inches x 2 
feet 6 inches) should be allowed, and only 
one bird to a compartment. 

Turkey Hens. 

Coops should be constructed in the same 
manner as for fowls, except that the mini- 
mum height should be 2 feet 6 inches. Where 



Turkeys (Gobblers). 

Coops should be built in the same manner 
as for fowls, except that the minimum 
height should be 3 feet. About 9*4 square 


single birds are being sent, floor space 
allowed should be not less than 6 square 
feet. Where more than one bird is being 
sent in the same compartment the minimum 
floor space should be 4 square feet per bird. 


Lantana Leaf Bug Found on the North Coast. 


The lantana leaf bug ( Tele one vtia scrubulosa ) 
was introduced into Australia about 1936 because 
it was considered to be of some value in control- 
ling lantana. It was liberated in a number of 
places on the North Coast of New South Wales 
and in Queensland between the years 1936 and 
1939 . 

It is of interest to record that this insect has 
recently been found at Cudgen, on the Tweed 
River, and at Bungabbee State Forest, near 
Casino. 

For several years after being liberated no trace 
of it could be found in New South Wales, and it 
was generally considered that the climatic con- 


ditions in this State were unsuitable for its estab- 
lishment. The view was supported by the fact 
that it quickly became established in the higher 
rainfall and more tropical areas of North Queens- 
land. It is now widespread in southern Queens- 
land also. 

While the appearance of this bug on the North 
Coast will be watched with interest, there does not 
seem to be any reasonable hope that it will 
efficiently control lantana. Should it become 
widespread, I think the most we can hope for is 
that the damage caused to the plant by the bug 
will prevent a certain amount of seeding. — T. 
McCarthy, Chief Entomologist. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Qastlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardmau, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, K. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurtstone Agricultural High School, Glcntield. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Irmes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., ** Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydahncre Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeuey Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollougbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelie. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen I nnes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 

Registered Stud Herds. 


Number 
in herd. 


Armstroiig, K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 
Hicks Bros., “ Mcryla,” Culcaim ... 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Hereford#) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Mutton, T, *' Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) ... ... 

Rat >er, W. R., Calool, Culcaim 

Reid, D. B., ” Kvandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm. Yanco 

Robertson, D. H., " Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., “ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

St. Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 
Lake fltacquarie, via Morisset 


11 

44 

64 

22 

173 

48 

I88 

106 

44 


62 

75 

77 

49 

80 

100 

80 

24 

3/6 

76 

1x4 

37 

x8 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Scott, A. W. f ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Guimawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas, R., “Strathdoon,” wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wbitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Mcrriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthums) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., " Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


474 * 

169 
118 

170 
47 


57 

160 


79 

59 


67 


19 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

CullenrWard, A. R. ” Mani," Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons. ” Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ... 

New England University College, Armidale 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Ro^al ^Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ Yaralla ” 

Rydalrnere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Stud Jerseys) 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

37 


34 

42 

62 

9 

49 

25 

72 


94 

57 

63 

69 

34 


W. L. Hihdmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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DIP YOUR SHEEP 

IN 

RUCIDE 

WATER SOLUBLE DDT 

An outstanding feature of the RUCIDE dip is that the sheep may be 
dipped “ off shears,” thus saving a further mustering later on. All harmful 
solvents such as naptha have been eliminated from RUCIDE and there is 
absolutely nothing in its composition which can burn or scald the skins of 
animals. Any fear of bacterial infection of cuts or wounds from dirt in 
the dip can be reduced by allowing two or three days for a protective scab 
to form over the wound before dipping. 

The sheep after coming through the RUCIDE dip will be quiet and restful 
and can be worked immediately. In tests carried out under the supervision 
of the C.S.I.R. sheep were dipped throughout the full day under hot climatic 
conditions without any ill effect to the sheep. 

RUCIDE possesses that unique long-lasting effect of DDT in that its pest- 
killing properties are active for at least four weeks after dipping. The sheep 
remain as walking baits in the pastures and the young tick is killed as it 
hatches out. Once the RUCIDE film is dry on the sheep it becomes 
insoluble in water and rain cannot affect it. 

Indications are that blowfly population and body strike are also reduced 
when the fly comes in contact with Rucide dipped sheep. 

Obtainable from Storekeepers and Pastoral Suppliers everywhere. 

Technical information available on application. 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

Chemical Division. 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
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Someday, son, you'll know how it feels to watch the herd grow and prosper with 
good management . . . with the work, the wise routine, the daily round of sterilising 
the dairy and equipment. Just remember the first rule of dairy management . . . 
sterilise REGULARLY with Sodium Hypochlorite or "Zanic" Steriliser "C." Sodium 
Hypochlorite and "Zanic" Steriliser "C" ■ keep harmful, 
profit>cutting bacteria down. 

Use f.C.I. Chlorine Sterlll ee re 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

(12 Available Chlorine) Solution 
OR 

ZANIC” STERILISER “C" 

Powder 

Contact your Butter Fac- 
tory or uaual supplier. 





PETROL & KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


The ideal engine* for general farm use. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — Low First Cost — Low 
Operating Costs — Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 


Other “ M.V" Line a includes — Shearing Machinery , Milking Machinery , Petrel and 
Kerosene Engines , Diesel Engines , Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Satobenches. 

1-w,, MOFFAT - VIRTUE LTD. 

"Virtue, Sydney, manufacturer engineer machinery merchant; 

Telephone: FF 1201 £pgOM ROAD, ROSEBERY N.S.W. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Hard*. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. 1 \, “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 
Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 

vcrell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park,” 
Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 
(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshircs) 
.Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. I\, Woomargama (Shorthorns) I 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ...I 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School,) 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 
deen- Angus) ... 

Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) ... 

Freudenstem, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 

horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmoud 
(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshircs) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua,” Coolac 
(Aberdecn-Angus) ... 

Killen, E. L. “Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 
Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

Murray- Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” W’illow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Hcrefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West) 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) ) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen -Angus) 

Reid, G. T., '* Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdcen- 

Angus) 

Rivenna Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., “ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., “ Gimnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangle Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen* Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wafiaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weatberlake, J., “ Bransome,” Camden 

(Aberdeen Angus and Hereford*) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expirv 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 



Wollongbar Experiment P'arm (Guernseys)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco ... 

119 

74 

20/4/48 

18/3/48 

100 

120 

30/8/47 

29/11/47 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 

windra (Beef Shorthorns) ... 

17 

20/3/49 

37 

15 / 5/49 

Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 



1 2 1 

30/6/47 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Ferndalc,” Appin, via Camp- 

10 

45 

8/5/48 

2/6/49 

94 

7 / 1/49 



belltown 

18 

14/12/47 

29 

15 / 7/47 

Brodie, A. D., Naman Park, Menangle 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 

49 

197 

14/4/48 

12 / 7/47 

5 

23 / 7/47 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

56 

5 / 7/47 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

39 

25 

28/5/48 

27/6/49 

64 

1 / 3/47 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

’ 1 7 

3 / 3/48 

Home 

29 

25/2/49 

173 

17 / 3/48 

Ehsmari Bros., Inverell 

39 

29/8/48 

59 

2/8/48 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

122 

21/3/48 



F airbridge Farm School, Molong 

25 

9 / 7/47 

44 

28/8/47 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, ‘‘Abington, ’’Armidale 

62 

24/5/48 



Fov, F. f., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valiev 

25 

18/12/47 

167 

24/5/48 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

134 

16/8/47 



Goulbum District Hospital 

4 

7 / 11/47 

137 

15 / 5/49 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 
(riant, W. S., *‘ Monkittee,” Braidwood 

8 

n/6/48 



22 

20/5/48 

44 

21/1/48 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

II 

6/2/48 

Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

60 

30/6/47 

103 

24/2/48 

Bargo 

4 

27/6/48 

53 

12/8/48 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

80 

4 / 2/49 


Kenrnore Mental Hospital 

52 

26/6/47 

257 

30/11/47 

lvoyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Kov, Inverell... 

2 

33 

5 / 3/47 

2 / 7/49 

68 

7 / 1/48 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

70 

14 / 7/48 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladcsvillo Mental 

43 

4 / 4/47 

72 

22/2/47 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

20 

15 / 4/46 

no 

24/4/48 

Hospital 

I. unaev Department,, Kydalmere Mental 

43 

26/6/49 

80 

26/6/48 

Hospital 

MacNainara, B., “ Mount View,” Cessnock... 

57 

2/11/47 


58 

16/5/48 

120 

8/10/47 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

MeLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 

70 

17 

3 / 1/48 

26/6/49 

5 i 

11/4/48 

Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

5 i 

23/5/48 

25 

18/4/49 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Iveiravillc ... 

21 

8/8/46 

4 / 3/48 

O’Brien, 0 ., “ Mount View,” Inverell 

29 

5 ? 

20/12/47 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

125 

25 / 8/47 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

24 

2 / 9/47 

90 

12/11/48 

St. Ignatius’ College, Rivervicw 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale ... 

24 

7 / 7/47 

6 

24 / 6/49 

80 

28/4/49 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 


11/6/47 


Lake Macquarie 

9 

259 

20/2/48 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

43 

5 / 6/48 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

12 

29 / 5/48 

9 / 7/48 

61 

23 / 11/47 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

33 


State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

13 

30/11/47 

275 

*13 

15 / 7/48 

16/8/47 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

53 

10/2/48 

21/3/48 

School, Moss Vale ... 

Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

26 

55 

23 / 7/48 

24 / 4/49 

Muswellbrook 

97 

114 

1 / 6/47 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

87 

8/10/47 

167 

21/2/48 

8/10/47 

Muswellbrook 

94 

170 

21/2/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 


8/10/48 

58 

3/3/48 

66 

19 

* 0 / 4/47 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 


10/C/48 

ham Hills 

52 

5 

X4/3/48 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., “ Blytheswood,” 


26/3/49 


Exeter 

65 

160 

2/6/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

1 7 i 

1 

14 / 4/49 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued. 

Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Quean bey an. 

Braid wood Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Citrus Bud Mit 0— - continued from page 476. 


Injury consists principally in the destruc- 
tion of leaf axil bud tissue, causing weak- 
ening and sometimes destruction of these 
buds. Production of weak shoots from ad- 
ventitious buds developing as a result of 
destruction of the primary buds, and con- 
tortion of leaf and shoot growth, flowers, 
and young fruits, also occur. A less 
important type of injury, showing up as a 
blackening of the tissue, occurs where mites 
feed beneath the calyx lobes of lemons or 
where young fruits press against each other 
in clusters. 

The mites are microscopic, sausage- 
shaped, cream to pearly white in colour and 
lay relatively large globular white eggs 
amongst the tender tissue on which they are 
feeding. 

Hot, dry conditions were observed to 
have an important influence on mites and 
eggs. 

Distinctive characteristics, serving to dis- 
tinguish citrus bud mite injury from minor 
element deficiency troubles such as exan- 
thema or zinc deficiency, are given. 

White oil and sulphur materials are 
effective against bud mites, but the effects 
of the latter are more permanent. These 
materials are more effective than D.D.T. 
emulsions, or H.C.N. fumigation. 

A system of "skeleton pruning” developed 
in the Gosford district to rejuvenate unpro- 
ductive citrus trees is of special advantage 
in rehabilitating trees heavily infested with 
bud mite. 
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M. Boyce, Associate Entomologist, Citrus 
Experiment Station, University California, 
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on the status of the citrus bud mite problem 
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Several changes have been made in the titles of 
certain of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux. 
The Imperial Bureau of Pastures and Forage 
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Crops has become the Imperial Bureau of Pas- 
tures and Field Crops, ana the Imperial Parasite 
Service has become Imperial Bureau of Biological 
Control. 
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Don t let your location deprive 
you of the comfort, convenience 
and amenities that electric 
power provides city folk. Instal 
a Cooper light and enjoy the 
benefits of power for lighting, 
grinding tools, running house- 
hold utilities. It will pay you to 
buy a Cooper light and obtain 
the best that engineering skill 
can produce in lighting plants. 
The exclusive shunt and com- 
pound winding of a Cooper 
light allows you to use appli- 
ances that consume a large 
amount of current direct from 
the generator, thereby saving 
batteries. Cooper lighting plants 
are available in 32 volt — 600 
watt to 110 volt — 2,000 watt 
capacities. 


LIGHTING PUNTS 


Wrih now tor Ml detail *} — 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTT. LTD., P.O. BOX 39 , MASCOT 
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Agricultural Shows 

Do an Excellent Job. 


RECORD entries and record attendances have 
rewarded agricultural show societies (“Royals” 
and locals) for their efforts in staging shows 
this year, after, in most cases, a break of several 
years. Already this year Sydney, Brisbane, 
Adelaide and Melbourne have held their “Royal 
Shows”, and a record number of societies in 
New South Wales have either staged shows, or 
are billed to hold them before the close of 1947. 

With so much emphasis on the quantity 
aspect of production during the war years 
and since — an emphasis which is still 
dominant because of continued world food 
shortages — it is heartening to know that the 
desire to maintain quality is still strong, per- 
haps stronger than ever, if the record 
entries of stock and produce at this year’s 
shows are a true indication. During the 
years of frenzied effort for maximum pro- 
duction of foodstuffs (years when quality 
counted for little) our primary producers 
never lost their sense of perspective, and 
apparently preserved with excellent judg- 
ment all that would enable them to main- 
tain highest quality in stock and crops. That 
is fully evidenced by the excellence of 
exhibits entered in this year’s shows. 


Record attendances at those shows, par- 
ticularly at the '‘Royals,” testify to the 
consuming public’s continued appreciation 
of primary producers’ efforts. Consumers, 
by attending agricultural displays, are en- 
lightened as to the real meaning of quality 
in products, which subsequently they are 
certain to demand, with benefit to themselves 
and to the primary industries. 

In many ways, agricultural shows are 
doing an excellent job for local and national 
agriculture. They constitute the most telling 
single advertisement possible for the pro- 
ducts of the soil. If Australia could 
similarly advertise her primary products to 
the world it would greatly enhance world- 
regard for our export products. 

Further, shows afford producers of 
quality stock and crops an opportunity to 
compare the results of their efforts with 
those of others equally keen to produce only 
the best. No one will begrudge the prize- 
winners the advertising value of their 
successes — an advertisement which they 
would be unbusinesslike not to capitalise. 

It is the whole show, however, which 
counts most. At the “Royals,” for instance, 
where competition is on an Australian-wide 
basis, the rate of progress in developing 
the nation’s stock and crops tends to be set 
by the most progressive farmers and stock 
breeders, whether they be from New South 
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Wales, Victoria, South Australia or any 
other State. 

Another valuable aspect of agricultural 
shows is that the products exhibited can be 
accepted as a measure of the worth of the 
findings of agricultural research. Applica- 
tion of the results of research has played 
no small part in attaining the standard of 
excellence in agricultural show exhibits. In 
other words, this high standard is within 
the reach of practically every primary pro- 
ducer. Evidence of a growing realisation 
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of that fact is supplied by increasing public 
interest in displays featured at agricultural 
shows (especially at the “Royal Shows”) 
by Departments of Agriculture. These dis- 
plays tell what agricultural research has 
achieved, how it may be applied and how the 
services of those Departments may be 
availed of. Organising societies are, natur- 
ally, anxious to see these Departmental 
displays maintained at a high standard, as 
they tell the story behind the wealth of 
primary produce featured in the nation's 
“shop windows” — the agricultural shows. 


Departmental Appointments. 


Several appointments and promotions of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officers were announced 
during the month by Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A, 
Minister for Agriculture. 

Division of Animal Industry. 

New Director of Veterinary Research . — 
Mr. Grahame Edgar has been appointed Director 
of Veterinary Research, in charge of Glenfield 
Veterinary Research Station. He succeeds 
Mr. W. L. Hindmarsh, recently appointed Chief 
of the Division of Animal Industry, N.S.W. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Edgar, a graduate in veterinary science 
(Sydney University), gained early experience as 
a Stock Inspector, and in 1927 was appointed 
McGarvie Smith Research Scholar. Later pro- 
motions included appointment, in 1929, as Veterin- 
ary Research Officer at Glenfield Station, and, in 
1936, as Senior Veterinary Research Officer. He 
has established a high reputation as a bacteriolo- 
gist and research worker, and has given special 
attention to what are known as soil infections in 
livestock, and to toxaemic jaundice in sheep. 

District Veterinary Officer ( County of Cumber- 
land ). — Mr. R. M. Watts, B.V.Sc., has been 
appointed District Veterinary Officer for the 
County of Cumberland, with headquarters at 
Sydney. Creation of this position has been found 
necessary to cope with increased demand for the 
services of such an officer in this section of the 
State. It will also provide an additional safe- 
guard to the livestock industry against outbreaks 
of disease. 

Division of Plant Industry. 

Principal Agronomist Appointed . — Mr. Harold 
Bartlett has been appointed Principal- Agronomist 
in the Division of Plant Industry. In this capacity 
he will plan and supervise the extension activities 
of the Department’s twenty-eight district agrono- 
mists located throughout the State, spreading 
knowledge of modern farming methods based on 
the results of research. " - «; 

Mr. Bartlett holds the Hawkesbunr Agricultural 
College Diploma in Agriculture. He joined the 

AM 


Department's staff in 1910 and was stationed on 
several Experiment Farms and later at Hawkes- 
bury College. After four years in the A.LF. 
he was District Agricultural Instructor in several 
parts of the State. In 1938 he was appointed 
Senior Experimentalist, in charge of experiment 
and research work at the Department’s Experiment 
Farms, and in 1941 he became Cereal Specialist. 
During the latter part of the war Mr. Bartlett 
was State Controller of Agricultural Machinery. 

Division of Horticulture. 

Special Fruit Officers Appointed . — Mr. R. J. 
Benton has been appointed Special Fruit Officer 
(Extension) ; Mr. R. G. S. Kebby, Special Fruit 
Officer (Citrus) ; Mr. J. A. Ballantyne to the 
newly-created position of Special Fruit Officer 
(Pome Fruits); and Mr. J. D. Bryden, Special 
Fruit Officer (Stone Fruits). 

The re-organisation and enlargement of the 
staff of this Division will assist to cope with the 
fruit industry's ever-growing demand for more 
intensive research and effective dissemination of 
the knowledge thus gained. 

Division of Information and Extension Services. 

Agricultural Bureau Organiser Appointed . — 
Mr. H. Party Brown has been appointed Organiser 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Mr. Parry Brown, , who is a graduate in Arts 
and in Agricultural Science, entered the Depart- 
ment in 1929 as a trainee in Agricultural Science. 
From 1933 to 1941 he worked as a Plant Patholo- 
gist, specialising in stone and pome fruit diseases. 

In 1942 he was seconded to the Division of 
Information and Extension Services for special 
work in connection with War Agricultural Com- 
mittees, and in March, i944> was appointed Acting 
Organiser of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Mr. Brown is President of the Sydney Uni- 
versity Agricultural Graduates’ Association, and 
in 1946 was President of the New South Wales 
Branch of the Australian Institute of Agricultural 
Science. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN LIMING 


Crusher to 
Paddock 
Service. 

W. D. Hardy, 
B.Sc. Agr., H.D.A., 
Agronomist. 



Fig. I.— Lima Spreader in Action, Top-dressing Pasture at I ton per acre. 


LIMING if a valuable adjunct to many fertilising or manuring programmes, but it has 
always been considered, in the past, to* be too costly under Australian conditions for 
most types of farming. However, a “crusher to paddock service,’ ” which has recently 
been put into operation in the Moss Vale district, will help to reduce the cost of liming. 

Briefly, the service, which, it is understood, is the first one to come into operation 
in Australia, is the spreading of ground carbonate of lime by special machinery, without 
any handling being necessary by the landowner. This type of spreading has been in 
operation in United States of America and Britain for some time; in fact it is understood 
that the bulk of the lime now used in America is applied by this method. 

The comparative costs of this new method and the old one are discussed in this 
article, and a description given of the machinery used in the crusher to paddock 
operation. 


Study of the economics of the agricultural 
industries in this State has shown that only 
certain types of farming, namely dairying, 
some types of grazing, vegetable-growing, 
horticulture, and possibly fruit-growing, 
could afford the cost of liming at present 
costs. 

To help conserve soil fertility, to produce 
better stock, to produce high yields from 
dairy stock in particular, to produce heavier 
yields of health-giving vegetables, lime 
should be more universally used; in the 
higher rainfall areas of New South Wales. 
It is anticipated that the use of the direct 
spreading service will open up greater possi- 
bilities for its use alone the coast and near 
tableland areas, such as Moss Vale, Dorrigo, 
etc., but the cost will still be high — pos- 
sibly too high to allow of the use of lime 
under many conditions — so that serious con- 
sideration must still be given to ways and 
means of producing a cheaper article. 


The Benefits of Liming. 

Organic matter and artificial fertilisers 
are important in the maintenance of soil 
fertility, but a proper balance cannot be 
maintained between plant growth and fer- 
tility unless the soil is in a “sweet” con- 
dition — in other words, unless the acidity 
is relatively low. 

Lime benefits soil in many ways. It binds 
sandy soils, making them more retentive of 
water; it loosens clay soils, making them 
readily penetrable by roots; it neutralizes 
acidity and stimulates the proper decomposi- 
tion of organic matter; it promotes favour- 
able bacterial activity which renders plant 
foods more readily available; and it in- 
creases the efficiency of manures and 
fertilisers when applied to the soil. Plants 
also absorb lime to build up their own 
tissues. 
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A high acidity in soil seriously affects the 
fate of superphosphate, in that high acidity 
renders the phosphate less available to 
plants. It has been shown that phosphates 
are most readily available to plants when 
the acidity ranges from pH 5.5 to pH 7.5 — 
that is, from a relatively low acid condition, 
namely, pH 5.5, to an alkaline condition, 
namely, pH 7.5. 

Most soils in the areas of New South 
Wales where liming is considered neces- 
sary are of a high order of acidity, ranging 
usually from pH 4.5 to pH 5.5, averaging 
about pH 5.0. Thus it can readily be seen 
that unless this condition is corrected by 
liming, the greatest benefits cannot be 
derived from the use of superphosphate and 
other artificial fertilizers. 

Again, useful bacteria which break down 
organic matter, and thus render it available 
for plant growth, thrive between pH 5.5 and 
pH 7.5 ; consequently liming should be an 
integral part of anv organic farming pro- 
ject. Liming, artificial fertilising and or- 
ganic farming go hand in hand. 

The principal reasons why liming has not 
been more widely practised in the past are 
as follows: — 

(a) The high cost; 

( b ) the use of commercial fertilizers 
(for example, superphosphate) is cheaper, 
and gives an apparently satisfactory return 
in a short time ; 

( c ) immediate results of liming cannot be 
observed; and 

( d ) the functions and value of lime are 
not understood. 

In connection with this last point, it is of 
interest that 30 to 35 lb. of calcium are re- 
quired for body maintenance of an average 
dairy cow; 10 to 15 lb. for the development 
of the calf, and about 25 lb. for each 5,000 
lb. (500 gallons) of milk she produces; 
that is, 65 to 75 lb. per annum. 

Lime is lost from the soil by the sale of 
animal and crop products, soil erosion, and 
leachirig in drainage water. It is estimated 
that in an averse soil the equivalent of 6 
to 7 cwt. ground carbonate of lime is lost 
per annum. On this basis, an application 
of ground carbonate of lime at the rate of 

cwt. per annum ot 1 ton evety three years 
would be sufficient for normal cropland 
pasture requirements. 
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The spreading machinery as used in the 
Moss Vale district is adapted for spreading 
lime at the rate of from 5 cwt. to tons 
per acre, but in view of the economics of 
the process, farmers would be well advised 
to apply a heavier rate in one application 
rather than a light rate at more frequent 
intervals. 

Comparative Costs of New and Old Liming 
Methods. 

An idea of the saving in cost by utilising 
the “crusher to paddock’* service is gained 
by a comparison of costs incurred by two 
farmers, whose properties are side by side, 
at Avoca, 10 miles from Moss Vale or 14 
miles from the crushing plant. 

Mr. A. R. Monaghan had 12 tons applied 
by the spreader, whilst Mr. C. Trotter 
spread 7 tons himself. 

Costs. 

Mr. Monaghan (14 miles from works) — 

12 tons, spread on land, cost £2 5 12s. = 
£2 2s. 8d. per ton. 

Mr. Trotter — 

Lime — 

7 tons @ £2 5s. (ex. store Moss Vale). 

Less 2 s. for cash. 

Less 5s. ton for bags when returned = 
£1 18s. per ton. 

Cartage — 

(Store to property) £2 = 5s. 8j^d. per 
ton. 

Spreading — 

Labour @ 25s. per day (It took Mr. 
Trotter days to spread 7 tons) 
= £1 17s. 6d. 

Horse costs @ 5s. per day == 7s. 6d. 

Depreciation on spreader = 2s. 

£2 6s. od. 
or 6s. 7d. per ton. 

Total costs = £2 10s. 3 } 4 d. per ton. 

The difference in the cost on these two 
properties is 7s. jy 2 d. per ton, in favour of 
Mr. Monaghan. 

Apart from the 7s. 7 J^d. per ton extra 
charge, Mr. Trotter had the added expense 
of collecting and returning the, bags tp Moss 
Vale. 
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Another interesting comparison of costs 
is possible in the instance of a Moss Vale 
grazier who applied lime by both old and 
new methods. 

In the first instance, 7 tons of lime was 
applied by his own means, the actual cost 
being as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Lime. 

7 tons at £2 2s. per ton net, 

(including cartage to pro- 
perty) . . . . . . 14 14 o 

Spreading. 

Labour (10 hours to spread) 1 10 o 
Tractor — 10 hours at 5s. . . 2 10 o 
Depreciation on spreader . . 20 

£18 16 o 

Price per ton, £2 13s. & l / 2 d. 



Flf. 2.— General Vi«w of th« Plant with Storage Bins 
and Loading Docks in Foreground. 


Subsequently this landowner had 107 
tons applied by the new method, the cost 
being £1 19s. od. per ton, less 10 per cent, 
for ioo-ton lots (distance from works 
8-9 miles). The total cost was £187 15s 
9d., and the price per ton, £1 15s. i^d. 

The saving resulting from using the direct 
spreading service was, in this case, 18s. 7d. 
per ton. 

THE CRUSHER TO PADDOCK SERVICE. 

The various operations entailed in this 
new service are as follows: — 

Quarrying the Limestone. 

Supplies of limestone are obtained from 
the extensive deposits south of Marulan. It 
is estimated that the deposits contain 400 
million tons of high-grade limestone. 



Fig. 3. — Rotary Drier with Fire Box In Right Foreground. 


After quarrying, the limestone is loaded 
by electric shovel into motor lorries, which 
transport it to a great gyratory crusher. The 
crushed limestone is elevated by belt con- 
veyors to the screens, which separate the 
product into four different size ranges — 
sizes which at this stage are too coarse for 
agricultural use. 

In the production of agricultural lime, 
limestone is selected to give the highest 
purity possible. It is interesting to note 
that these quarries are capable of supplying, 
on a commercial scale, a grade of approxi- 
mately 95 per cent, purity. 

The crushed limestone is railed a distance 
of 36 miles from the quarries, to Berrima, 
where the agricultural lime works are 
situated. 


Crushing and Pulverising. 

Upon arrival at Berrima the limestone is 
unloaded from the trucks by means of an 
overhead crane equipped with a 3-ton capa- 
city grab, which places the limestone in a 
35-ton receiving hopper (see Fig. 2). 



Fig. 4. — Ball Mill, showing Driving Motors in Foreground. 
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Fig. 5. — An 8-con Truck Lime Spreader. 


From this hopper the limestone is fed to 
a small gyratory crusher, which reduces 
the size from 5-inch maximum lumps to 
I y 2 inch maximum. This crushed product 
is then elevated to a 35 feet long by 6 feet 
diameter rotary drier (see Fig. 3). The 
drier enables the plant to be kept in opera- 
tion in all weathers, and ensures that the 
product flows freely in the spreading 
machines. 

The drum of the drier rotates at about 3 
revolutions per minute, and has in its in- 
terior a series of lifting vanes, which, com- 
bined with the slight inclination of the axis 
of the drier, causes the limestone to pro- 
gress slowly through the drum. At the 
same time the hot gases from a coal fire are 
passed through the drum in the opposite 
direction. 

After drying the limestone passes to the 
pulveriser, the main unit of which is a 7 
feet diameter by 8 feet long ball mill. The 
mill is lined with hard steel plates about 3 
inches thick and is charged with 10 tons of 
forged steel balls (see Fig. 4). As the 
mill is rotated at 22 revolutions per minute, 
the balls are being alternately lifted and 
dropped, pulverising the limestone to a fine 
powder. 

The ball mill is of the continuous type, 
the feed being introduced through a hollow 
trunnion at one end, and pulverised lime- 
stone being discharged through a diaphragm 
at the other. A revolving screen at the dis- 
charge end rejects any oversize lumps or 
tramp iron, etc., which may cause damage 
to bagging or spreading machines* 

The mill is capable of grindiitg io,tons of 
limestone per hour to a fineness such that 
all will pass thrpugh a sieve having 20 
meshes per lineal inch. 
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Loading into Spreader Tracks. 

From the ball mill the ground material is 
elevated into a 50-ton storage bin. As the 
material is dropping into this bin, it is sub- 
jected to the action of an air stream, which 
separates out a small proportion of the finer 
particles, and conveys them to a cyclone 
dust catcher, from which the dust is de- 
posited into a 35-ton bin. The bulk of this 
finer material would pass through a 60 mesh 
sieve, and is used largely in the manufac- 
ture of stock foods and licks. It is also in 
demand for chemical purposes, and as a 
filler for bituminous products. 

The product from the main storage bin 
can be loaded either in bulk direct into the 
spreader trucks, or, by passing through an 
automatic bagging machine, into multi- 
walled, sealed paper bags. Thus a farmer 
may buy his lime in bags and spread it him- 
self, or he may eliminate the bagging pro- 
cess and have the lime spread direct on to 
his land by means of the special spreaders. 
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Two spreader trucks are at present in 
operation — one of 4 tons capacity and one 
of 8 tons. The trucks are similar in prin- 
ciple. The following description applies to 
the 8-ton truck which is shown in Fig. 5. 

The Spreader Trucks in Use. 

The chassis is a standard petrol-engined 
“Ford-Thornton” model, with four-wheel 
drive which enables the truck to traverse 
cultivated land. The chassis carries an all- 
steel hopper body which is 12 feet long and 
7 feet wide at the top. 

The spreading mechanism, carried at the 
rear of the truck (Fig. 6) is driven from 
a propeller shaft, so that the weight of lime 
spread per acre does not vary with the road 
speed of the vehicle. The lime is discharged 



Flf. 7. — Front Vl«w of a Spreader at Work. 
Note the width of spread obtained. 


from the hopper into a small conveyor 
which delivers it on to a rapidly revolving 
disc; the action of the disc, which is pro- 
vided with suitable guards and deflectors, 
being to spread the lime in a semi-circular 
fashion over a width of 30 feet. The action 
is similar to that of an ordinary spinner 
type of fertiliser distributor (Fig. 6). 

In the case of spreading machines which 
are now being used in England, the width 
of spread can be varied from 6 feet to 50 
feet, whilst the rate of application can be 
varied from 10 cwt. to 5 tons per acre. 
Fig. .7, which shows a front view of a 
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spreader at work, shows the width of spread 
obtained. 

A gear box incorporated in the drive of 
the conveyor enables a wide range of spread- 
ing rates to be obtained, varying from 5 cwt. 
to 1 / tons per acre. The whole spreading 
mechanism can be stopped or started while 
the truck is in motion by means of a clutch 
operated from the cab. 

Cost of Spreading. 

The cost of spreading varies according 
to the distance from the works, but it has 
been found that the economical range should 
not exceed 40 to 50 miles. A price schedule 
has been prepared for all distances from 1 
to 25 miles from the works to the entrance 
of the paddock to be spread, but the under- 
mentioned examples will give an idea of 
costs : — 


Up to 5 miles 
9-10 miles 
14-15 miles 
19-20 miles 
24-25 miles 


35/od. per ton. 
40/od. per ton. 
43/4d. per ton.' 
46/8d. per ton. 
50/od. per ton. 


A special discount of 10 per cent, is 
allowed to direct users for orders of 100 
tons or over. 


Trial runs have been made to the Metro- 
politan and South Coast areas, but in view 
of the distance, the cost of running the 
spreaders has been too great. However, with 
the setting up of bulk depots in these areas, 
the haulage costs will be considerably re- 
duced. 


The idea . of applying lime by the use of 
these machines is rapidly spreading in the 
Moss Vale district. During the last twelve 
months, that is, since the inception of this 
service, 2,331 tons have been spread at an 
average rate of 15 cwt. per acre, which 
means that 3,108 acres have been treated. 
Greater quantities would have been spread 
except for interruptions caused by indus- 
trial and climatic troubles, but the amount 
that has already been applied will be a 
stimulus to production in the district. 


An important item to be watched in caring for 
sick animals is that sufficient good water is avail- 
able for them to drink. A sick animal will often 
show a greater desire for water and will drink 
oftencr jdian one that is well. Water has a 


cleansing effect on internal organs and assists the 
body to eliminate waste and toxic products. The 
elimination of these products in cases of sickness 

is of great importance to the animal in overcom- 
ing its sickness. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Max Henry, B.V.Sc, M.R.C.V.S * 


"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world ? 

IT is doubtful if the pool intended his verse to be applied to livestock raising and manage- 
ment, but it could well be adopted to that end. 


In the first place it is evident that change 
is no new thing, and secondly that change 
may be desirable. For proof that change 
may be undesirable, consider those changes 
in animal husbandry which led to the exces- 
sive destruction of timber, the overstocking 
of our western lands and the introduction 
of wrinkles to Merino sheep. 

If the history of livestock raising and 
management is studied it will be clear that 
the methods adopted are always changing. 
The tempo of these changes waxes and 
wanes, but change goes on. At periods of 
great stress there is a tendency for change 
to be more marked and sought after; the 
periods of great wars are inevitably such per- 
iods, and men seek change because what is 
presept is associated in their minds with 
dramatic and often undesirable happenings. 

If we review the livestock situation in 
this country as it istood before the last 
war, and as it stands to-day, we shall find 
little change, but a foreshadowing of 
changes to come. None of these fore- 
shadowed trends is new, but some represent 
an intensity of action which might not have 
occurred had the last war been avoided. 

The Interest in Scientific Feeding. 

It is interesting to note that many of our 
chief problems are still the same. It will, 
for instance, probably not be contested that 
one of the failures of our past has been 
the failure to adopt methods of feeding 
livestock apart from grazing. During the 
years between the two wars interest in the 
adoption of various methods of feeding was 
undoubtedly increasing, though on a some- 
what empirical basis. The major change in 

♦Notes of an address given at ' the 1947 State 
Conference of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales. Mr. Henry recently retired from 
the position of Chief, Division of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture. 
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our outlook now should be the utilisation of 
scientific knowledge of the value of different 
types of feed, and the building up of routine 
practices which are based on such know- 
ledge. The close examination of the econo- 
mical side of such methods should be a com- 
plementary step. We may see this exempli- 
fied in the present day work of the Division 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the University 
Veterinary School. 

New Facts About Grain Feeds. 

The war has also had the somewhat unex- 
pected result of teaching us new facts as 
regards the value of certain grains. Every- 
one has, to some extent, been astonished at 
the degree to which wheat could be utilised 
to feed livestock of all descriptions. Inci- 
dentally we also learnt some new facts re- 
garding its limitations, particularly when 
fed in excess to poultry. We have also had 
our attention turned to the grain sorghums, 
which seem likely to oust wheat to a large 
extent from our feeding practices. No doubt 
other examples could be mentioned, but 
these are referred to with the idea of illus- 
trating our rather narrow outlook on feed- 
stuffs. 

Perhaps the influence of the war will do 
much to broaden our ideas on this point. 
If so, it will be a definite change in a chang- 
ing world. Tty and imagine the financial 
saving which would be effected if the ma- 
jority of stockowners, when hand-feeding, 
based their practices m the economic use 
of a wide line of feeds. If we could see, 
combined with this, the widespread adoption 
of fodder conservation based on the idea of 
growing and storing feed on the farm on 
which it is to be used, then indeed would we 
see a changed world. It would be a world 
in which the idea of creating depots of 
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Suitable for all water 


drenches except 
PHENOTHIA- 
ZINE, Sayers Model 
46 comes to you com* 

plete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set of all valves, valve 
seats and springs. Dose range adjustable from 5 c.c. to I oz. 
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Sayers' new dual-purpose in- 
strument makes a one-man 
lob o I castrating and tailing . 
If is easy to use , quick, clean 
and practically bloodless . No 
danger of bruising, crushing 
or tearing . No holder needed 
lor the lamb's legs . If has all 
the efficiency of old methods 
but is simpler, cleaner and 
serves fine. 


Improved Castrating 
and Tailing Instrument 
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WHAT PMC? PORK? 




at LESS Cost 

when you use a 

“THORNTON” 

Automatic Grain Crushing 

PIG FEEDER 

Fill the hopper with the whole grain — test the crusher, leave a little 
crushed grain on the floor of the feeder . . . and your feeding troubles 
are taken over by the pig! 

The pig crushes his own grain and becomes healthily fat in the process, 
through getting his food freshly ground and getting it when he feels 
inclined. 3 lb. of dry cracked grain fed by the “Thornton” Feeder is 
as good as 6 lb. of wet mash used in ordinary feeding. It Is easily 
operated by any size pig and one feeder will handle up to twelve pigs of 
any size. Saves time and labour and completely eliminates crushing costs. 

It is absolutely hygienic-~bes no complex gearing requiring repair or oiling — 
indestructible. Will hist for many years. 


Write for Full Particulars. 


Sole Agents for N.S.W. 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT: 18 Beyliss St., South Wagga; 79 Keen St., Lismore; 
and M Hunter St. Weft, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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fodder at so called strategic points would 
be scouted as futile. Also it would lead to 
the abolition of concession rates for fodder 
for starving stock on the railways. It is 
high time that people realised that this is 
an obsolete method of dealing with a tragic 
situation. Are we sufficiently in earnest 
about change to see in its true light the 
tragedy and horror of starving stock? 

So we may foreshadow with some degree 
of confidence that feeding will assume a new 
aspect — as being the normal instead of the 
abnormal. No Government can bring about 
the change; it must arise from the stock- 
owners. What the various government de- 
partments must do is to carry out experi- 
mental work so that the stockowners may 
be able to secure unbiassed advice. A good 
deal has actually been done in this direction, 
but the work requires speeding up by the 
provision of facilities and enough scienti- 
fically-trained men. It must be plain to 
everyone that we are only at the beginning 
of our use of scientifically-trained men. 
These men quite rightly consider themselves 
worthy of something more than the low 
rate of remuneration at present deemed 
sufficient by their employers. 

Breeding Trends. 

Just as the question of feeding will be 
dealt with by a speeding up of present 
trends, so breeding will follow ideas already 
in being. There will certainly be less de- 
pendence on external appearance in the 
selection of stud stock. There will arise a 
demand that many dogmatic statements re- 
garding the linking of external features with 
high production should be put to the proof. 
This would be comparatively easy with pigs, 
poultry and beef cattle, by no means easy 
with sheep and definitely difficult with dairy 
cattle; but it could be done, although it is 
unlikely to be done without Governmental 
experimentation. There is a wide field for 
experiment and investigation to be carried 
out on the experiment farms of the State 
Governments, and it would b£ more payable 
in the long run than the production of stud 
stock on the present lines, valuable though 
that work may be. 

The private breeder can produce stud 
stock, but is unlikely to check the compara- 
tive value of features which assist him in 
securing sales. 


Artificial Insemination. 

There will arise a demand for the wider 
utilisation of the few really high class sires 
known to be capable of reproducing in their 
offspring, the inherited tendencies towards 
high production in any given species or 
breed. To a certain extent this will be 
brought about through artificial insemina- 
tion, but there is no justification for assum- 
ing that practices now possible in such coun- 
tries as Denmark and Great Britain are 
feasible under present conditions here. The 
relatively small size of the farms, the small 
numbers in the herds, the greater density of 
the veterinary population and the close asso- 
ciation of practically all farmers with the 
co-operative movement as exists in Den- 
mark, all influence the position. 

Prospective Demand for Animal Products. 

These changes in feeding and breeding 
principles are designed to secure maximum 
production at minimum cost. This inten- 
tion can only be justified if we can see a 
demand for animal products in the future. 
Now during the last war one aspect of the 
value of animal products has been brought 
well to the fore. That is the production of 
what are known as the “protective foods 
milk, milk products and eggs are the pro- 
ducts usually and rightly so referred to. 
There can be little doubt that the remarkable 
record put up by the English people in the 
last five to six years has been associated 
with the controlled distribution of milk. At 
the present time the lack of fats, particularly 
those of animal origin such as butter, lard 
and dripping, is the most serious defect in 
English rations. 

It may well be that in a changed world 
the authorities will take active steps to 
ensure to all the population, adequate sup- 
plies of milk and animal fats. It may well 
come to be regarded as a national calamity 
if supplies of these foods have to be rationed 
in the big cities. Their supply will be a 
major weapon in health maintenance. 

It will be a natural corollary that the 
foods produced shall be from healthy ani- 
mals and handled under the best hygienic 
conditions. 

Livestock and Soil Fertility. 

We may safely anticipate that the increas- 
ing cost of producing food by improved 
feeding practices will draw attention to the 
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role of livestock in maintaining soil fertility 
and minimising soil erosion. You probably 
know that in Great Britain and Europe live- 
stock are often kept primarily to produce 
manure to fertilise the fields. Our methods 
of animal husbandry have militated against 
the full use of this benefit. Even making 
due allowance for that fact, our failure to 
take any adequate steps to overcome the 
difficulty still persists. 

Manure of animal and vegetable origin 
cannot be equalled by synthetic chemical 
fertilisers, simply because we do not know 
all the constituents of natural manure re- 
quisite to the production of healthy plants. 
Moreover, when we do secure a more com- 
plete list, we may not be able to produce 
them all commercially. Without livestock 
our soils would deteriorate, though such 
change might be so gradual that no one 
generation would be in a position to judge 
the cause. Just as we do not know every 
constituent of this organic manure, so we 
do not yet know every item necessary for 
the food of animals or man — but we do know 
enough to be able to refer to the “protective” 
foods. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
already that the dairy industry must have 
a high place in our general economy, but we 
know that at the present time the produc- 
tivity of the living units — the cows — is far 
belqw the level which would be achieved by 
improved feeding and to a much less extent, 
by improvements in breeding practices. 
Economic pressure may in the changes to 
come, force the dairy farmer to secure his 
return from a small number of higher- 
producing units. Such a movement would 
be all to the good. 
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It will have been noted that in several 
directions reference has been made to the 
maintenance of livestock health. The sub- 
ject is of importance not only from the 
economic side, but also from that of human 
health. 

The Ratio of Veterinarians to Livestock 
Population. 

To bring about the desired ends Australia 
will have to enlarge the activities of the 
veterinarian and bring the situation here 
into line with that in such countries as 
Denmark and Great Britain. In those coun- 
tries, the ratio of veterinarians to livestock 
population is far higher than is the case 
here. The desired expansion is already 
taking place, but requires speeding up. 

It appears certain that the necessary re- 
cognition of the farspread value of live- 
stock to our national economy will result 
in ‘increased attention to health. Whether 
the necessary services are to be provided 
through Governmental agencies only, or by 
the more flexible method of Governmental 
plus private practitioner agencies, only the 
future will know. Whichever it may be, it 
will be essential to watch that the training 
of these veterinarians should be kept on a 
high plane and a broad basis. Only with 
money can this be secured. 

Nothing Revolutionary Will Occur. 

One may summarise the situation then by 
saying that change will continue, probably at 
a more rapid rate than was the case prior 
to the last war, but that nothing revolution- 
ary will occur because the fundamental prin- 
ciples of animal husbandry cannot alter. 

I finish then, as I began, with a quotation, 
“There is no new thing under the sun.” 


Cattle Tick Eradication Campaign Deferred* 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) has announced that the tick 
eradication campaign which was to have com- 
menced on and January, 1948, has been postponed. 

The Minister stated that gr^iers wfcst of the 
Richmond Range, which area was to be the first to 
come under the eradication scheme, had made 
representations to him asking for deferment of the 
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campaign because they had been unable to put 
their boundary and internal fences in good order. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Tick Con- 
trol a motion was carried recommending that the 
campaign be deferred for another twelve months. 

The Minister regretted that under the existing 
circumstances no other decision wty possible. 
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HAYMAKING 

A Means of Conserving Fodder 

That is Palatable and Nutritious. 

{Continued from page 486.) 

♦ 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

HAY still holds pride of place among methods of conserving fodder in this country, for 
use in times of shortage or drought The purpose of this article, instalments of which have 
already appeared in the July and September issues, is to set out the value of hay in 
fodder conservation programmes, to describe the methods of growing, curing and storing 
suitable crops, and to discuss the influence of these methods on the resultant product. 
This third instalment deals with the building of stacks of sheaf hay. 


Modern Methods of 

In those districts where wheat is cut and 
stacked prior to chaffing, and a high-class 
product is marketed, professional stack- 
builders are frequently employed, but there 
are many properties on which the farmer or 
his men could store a much better product 
than that commonly seen to-day, if they 
better understood the general principles of 
stack building and paid careful attention to 
the details of the construction work. 

Stack building may appear very compli- 
cated to the novice, but it is not hard to be- 
come proficient in this task. The following 
description of the process is reprinted from 
an article published in this Gazette , by Mr. 
G. J. Firman, of Ganmain, a practical farmer 
with considerable experience in haymaking 
procedures : — 

Location of the Stack. 

In building a stack, the main considera- 
tion is that it should be built in such a man- 
ner that it will keep out the rain and resist 
weather damage. For this reason the loca- 
tion of the stack is important, and a good, 
dry, level position is required where there 
is no danger of water running under the 
stack. Also, it is advisable to place the stack 
where there is least danger of damage by 
the wind. Location near a good belt of 
timber often saves the stack from damage, 
and if the district is subject to westerly 
winds the stack is less likely to be 
damaged if placed with the end facing the 
west. Then, too, the stack should be placed 
where thete is a minimum risk from fire. 


Stacking Sheaf Hay. 

Stacks are often built on a straddle (a 
platform on metal-capped posts) to give pro- 
tection against damage by mice, and for 
the same reason a galvanised iron fence let 
into the ground is frequently erected around 
the stack. Such a fence should be 2 feet 
high and have a slight lean outwards. No 
cracks should be left, and bags, pitchforks 
and straw's, by which mice may gain en- 
trance to the stack, should not lean against 
the fence. If the stack is to be built on the 
ground, a good bed of straw or timber is 
necessary to prevent damage to the bottom 
layer of sheaves. 

Suitable Size and Shape. 

For stacks ranging up to 50 tons capa- 
city, 6 yards is wide enough, although for 
greater capacities the width should be in- 
creased to 7 yards. If the stack is too wide 
it will have a tendency to sink in the centre 
when it settles, causing the outside sheaves 
to dip in and allow water into the stack. 
\ stack 6 yards wide and 14 yards long 
with 12 feet walls will hold approximately 
40 to 45 tons of hay. In a stack of this 
height it will be found that 12 cubic yards 
of hay will weigh approximately 1 ton. 

A stack with a “rolled” or round end, 
with the walls perpendicular and a hip roof 
with a ridge running along the central por- 
tion of the stack, is the easiest to build and 
is quite satisfactory. 

Commencing to Build. 

When commencing to build the stack, 
place the first row of sheaves around the 
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outside line with the butts out, then a second 
row inside these, but overlapping or “bind- 
ing” them to a little below the band (see 
diagram on this page). Continue in a 
similar manner with further rows until the 
centre is filled. 

The second layer is then placed on the 
first in a similar manner, and the building 
of the stack continued in this way until the 
height of the eave is reached. Care must 
be taken during this work that the centre 
of the stack does not become too high or 
too low ; it should be from i to 2 feet higher 


Placing the Eaves. 

When the walls have been raised to the 
height desired, the eave is built by placing 
the outside row of the next layer from 4 
to 6 inches out beyond the line of the wall 
(see diagram of cross section on page 517). 
It is essential that these eave sheaves have a 
slight dip out, and, if necessary, extra filling 
must be placed in the centre to ensure the 
required outward dip of these sheaves. On 
the correct placing of these eave sheaves de- 
pends the success of failure of the roofing 
of the stack. The eave sheaves support the 


14 Yards 



Diagram Showing Placing of tha First Layer of Sheaves in the Stack. 

The second row binds the first to a little below the band ; the third binds the second and so on. 


than the outside. To prevent it becoming 
higher than this during building, draw the 
“binders” (binding sheaves) back a little; 
that is, bind more lightly. If, on the other 
hand, the centre becomes hollow, the remedy 
is to bind a little fuller — or to put the 
binders further up. The outside rows of 
sheaves should have a slight dip outwards 
to ensure that water cannot run into the 
stack. 

The walls should be kept perpendicular 
during building, as the weight of the hay 
settling will give the stack sufficient 
“spring” ; that is, when the stack has 
settled, the walls will have sufficient out- 
ward slope. A “patter” (see illustration) 
is necessary to keep the*walls straight and to 
pat in any sfieaves which protrude too far. 
Such an implement can be mad$ by fastening 
the ejid of a petrol case to a handle about 
f> or 6 feet long. 
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roofing sheaves and they must have the cor- 
rect dip (not too great) khd be well bound. 

Building the Roof. 

The eave is bound by placing the next 
row, butts out, to the band of the eave 
sheaves ; then that row is bound more 
lightly and the layer continued to the centre. 
The next layer is commenced by placing the 
outside row, butts out, about 2 to 4 inches 
in from the eave binders, and this layer is 
continued in to the centre in a similar 
manner to the previous layer. If the hay 
is of great length, a third layer above the 
eave and placed similarly to the other two 
would be necessary to give the roof sheaves 
sufficient pitch, but in most cases two layerk 
suffice. , 

The roof is then commenced by placing 
the first roof row with the butts resting qn 
the edge of the eave sheaves (fee 
section diagram on page 5*7) • In a properly 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

! REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


TRUSS-TYPE 
ANGLE -STEEL FRAMES 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
GUSSETS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES 



FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


W ORKING fallow to conserve 
moisture and check drift requires 
careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes . . . 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer Now 


'tfTtnMttTIOfUAL ^A*V«RT«R COWRANV OF AUSTRALIA RTY. LTD.. <!NC. IN VIC.). RRANCHU IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKS. FACTORY. OKtLONO. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Ensilage Pit 35' x 15'; x 7' 
deep. Lined 6' deep with 
5/16* Masonite Tempered 
Prtsdwood . Pit was filed 
with green maize. When 
opened 15 months later silage 
was found to be moist and in 
excellent condition. Examina- 
tion of the Masonite lining 
proped that it was quite 
sound and had not been cor- 
roded by the very strong 
liquor generated in the silage . 


Every man on the land knows what 
happens to the ordinary timber lin- 
ings of average ensilage pits. They 
don’t ‘stand up’. Silage deteriorates. 
There is waste. As soon as you are 
able, try Masonite Tempered Freed* 
wood for this purpose. You’ll have 
the same excellent result as the 
farmer who laid down the pit illu- 
strated on this page. 


. . Masonite Solves 
Yet Another Problem 
For the Farmer 


As in concrete forming, as in the con- 
struction of out-buildings, bails, sheds 
and shelters, Masonite can certainly 
‘take it’ where silage is concerned. 

Despite greatly increased production, die 
demand for Masonite is still ahead of 
supply — but you’ll be wise to keep in 
constant touch with your nearest supplier 
because there is no effective substitute 
for Masonite. 

MANUFACTURED By 

MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

talas and Service Divisions: 

3« Pitt Street, Sydney. S13 Cettvnt Street, Melbourne. 

337 Queen Street, Brttbdne. 31 Chesser Street, Adelaide* 
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Diagrammatic 
Representation of Cross 
Section of Stack. 


Showing method of binding 
^heaves. ,and building 
eave and roof. 




constructed stack the first row of roof 
sheaves covers the eave and prevents any 
water coming in contact with it. 

The first roof row is now bound by 
bending the heads inwards and just catch- 
ing them under the butts of the outside row 
of the next layer of the stack, and this layer 
is continued to the centre. A further layer 
is now placed, the outside row being se£ just 
in from the row binding the roof row, and 
then a further roof row placed. 

This building up of the stack and roof is 
continued until the roof sheaves meet across 
the top .of the ridge along the centre of the 
stack. By this time the roof of the rounded 
end portion of the stack will be complete. 

Care must be taken to see that the roof 
is not drawn in too quickly, as, irrespective 
of the pitch of the sheaves, the greater the 
amount of roof sheaf exposed, the greater 
will be the possibility of water soaking 
through the roof during a wet winter. 

Capping the Stack* 

A cap is commenced by placing side by 
side two rows of sheaves lengthways on the 
stack on top of the heads of the roofing 
sheaves, ana then a third row of sheaves on 
top of these (see diagram on page 518). It 
is desirable to keep the top line of the stack 


as level as possible, and, to achieve this 
these sheaves are best placed in pairs, head 
to head and slightly overlapping. There is 
then sufficient filling to enable the placing of 
the final row of roof sheaves in position 
with the heads overlapping a little. 


12 *- 



The cap sheaves are now put into place, 
butts upwards and heads hanging down the 
stack; it is necessary to tie these sheaves 
into position, and this is done by tying twine 
from the band of a sheaf on one side of 
the stack to the band of the corresponding 
sheaf on the opposite side. The work is 
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commenced at one end of the ridge (one 
or two sheaves being placed to cover the 
actual end), and continued to the centre; 
then commenced again at the other end, so 
as to finish in the centre. 



Dfafram Showing Dttall of Method of Capping Stack. 

Cross section of ridge. 

Some builders consider greater security is 
obtained by using long thatch pegs to secure 
the cap sheaves. 

Organisation of the Labour. 

Some organisation of the labour required 
for stackbuilding is necessary if the work 
is to proceed without loss of time. In the 
recognised hay districts, a team of six men 
is usually employed as follows : — one 
stacker, one sheaf turner, three carters 
(with three waggons), and one pitcher (who 
remains in the paddock). When the stack 
is built to a height (just before the eave is 
reached) sufficient to justify the use of the 
hay stage or platform, a man is placed on 
the platform (see illustration), and since the 
building from this stage onwards proceeds 
more slowly, one of the waggon men may 
be used for this work. 

A Useful Hay Stage. 

It is not difficult to construct a hay stage 
or platform. A useful size for the platform 
is 6 feet by 4 feet, and it should consist of 
3 inch by 1 inch hardwood battens spaced 
1 inch apart, bound across the ends with 
3 inch by 1 inch hardwood battens, and 
carried on three 4 inch by 2 inch hardwood 
bearers; the platform is raised about 12 feet 
from the ground on 3 inch by 3 inch hard- 
wood legs, which are braced with 3 inch 
by 1 inch or 3 inch by 2 inch hardwood 
(see diagrams on page 519). The legs have 
a?4pread at the base of approximately the 
dimensions of the platform. 
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A better foothold is obtained if the plat- 
form is covered with an old wool bale, 
securely tacked down. 

Protection of Stacks. 

It is a self-evident fact, that if much 
expenditure has been incurred in growing, 
cutting, curing, carting and finally stacking 
a crop of hay, the product is well worth the 
expenditure of a little extra time and money 
on protective devices to safeguard it against 
damage. 

The principal pests of hay are mice and 
birds. The activities of both of these ver- 
min are not as great in hay which has been 
cut early and contains no grain, and mice are 
usually the worst offenders. 

Two methods of excluding mice are usu- 
ally adopted, either the stack is built on a 
straddle or alternatively a fence of flat gal- 
vanised iron can be built around a stack or 
group of stacks. Should mice be found in a 
stack protected in this way, an attempt 
should be made to get rid of them by poison- 
ing. In any case haystacks should be 
fenced off to prevent damage by large stock. 
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The second factor to be contended with 
is rain, and of course the best method of 
protecting against this element is to store 
the hay in a suitably-designed shed. Hay 
sheds should be constructed at least 15 feet 
high to the eaves and should, for preference, 
be enclosed on at least one end, the end 
selected being that from which rain most 
generally comes. Sheds are built in bays, 
and it is wise to build these bays about 
12 feet wide so that there is ample room for 
the hay waggon to be driven right through 
the shed to facilitate unloading. 

Information on the construction of hay 
sheds can be obtained on application from 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Stacks in the open are protected by either 
thatching them, or by roofing with iron. 
Although the initial cost of a galvanised 
iron roof is high, the iron lasts for a long 
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Skttch Showing Gnnnral Conttructlon of 
Hay Stag#, pr Platform. 
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Sketch Showing In Detail Cross Section of Platform. 

period and can be used several times. The 
art of thatching is not now very well known 
and understood in this State, but a leaflet 
describing the operation is available from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Determining the Quantity of Hay in a Stack. 

Formulae for the exact calculation of the 
cubic capacity of a haystack are rather com- 
plicated for general use. These formulae 
are used because of the fact that a haystack 
is irregular in shape and dimensions. How- 
ever, since the volume of hav required to 
make up a ton varies greatly with the age 
of the hay and its degree of settling, a for- 
mula which is not so accurate, but sufficient 
for practical purposes when the farmer de- 
sires to know how much fodder is available 
in both circular and rectangular stacks, is 
given below. 

Cubic Content of a Circular Stack. 

To determine the volume of a circular 
haystack, add together the circumference 
in feet measured round the base, and the 
circumference at the eaves, and multiply 
this figure by itself (i.e., “square” it). Mul- 
tiply the product by the height in feet of 
the eaves above the ground, and divide the 
result by 50. The figure obtained is the 
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volume of the body of the stack in cubic 
feet 

For the top conical portion of the stack, 
square the circumference in feet at the eaves 
and multiply this figure by the height in feet 
of the top or peak above the eaves. Divide 
by 38 and the result obtained is the volume 
in cubic feet of the top portion. By adding 
the volume of the base and top together, the 
total content of the stack is obtained with 
an accuracy of two or three per cent. 

Cubic Content of a Rectangular 
Stack. 

To determine the volume of a rectangular 
stack — 

(1) Multiply length in feet by breadth 
in feet at. base. 

(2) Multiply together length and breadth 
in feet at eaves. 

(3) Add length at base and length at 
eaves in feet, together and multiply this 
figure by the sum of the breadth at the base 
and the breadth at the eaves in feet. 

Add (1), ( 2) and (3) together, and mul- 
tiply by the height in feet of the eaves above 
the ground level. 

Divide this product by 6, and the result 
is the volume of the body of the stack in 
cubic feet. 

,, For the top portion — 

(4) Multiply together the length and 
breadth in feet at the eaves. 

(5) Multiply the breadth in feet at eaves 
by the sum of the length at the eaves and 
the length along the ridge in feet. 

Add (4) and (5) together, multiply by 
the height of the ridge above the eaves in 
feet and divide by 6. 

This gives the volume of the portion 
above the level of the eaves, which when 
added to the volume of the body gives the 
volume of the whole stack. 

Examples. 

Consider a circular stack the measure- 
ments of which are 60 feet around the 
grpund level and 70 feet around the eaves; 
9 feet high at the eaves and 8 feet in height 
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to the top from the eaves. Applying the 
formula for circular stack, we find — 

Cubic content of body = 

(60 4- 70) (60 + 70) x 9 
50 

= 16900 x 9 

50 

= 3.042 cubic feet. 

Volume of conical top = 

70 x 70 x 8 

3« 

= 4900 x 8 
3« 

= 3,031 cubic feet. 

Total volume of hay stack = 

3042 + 1031 
= 4,073 cubic feet. 

Rectangular Stack 
Consider a rectangular stack, the dimen- 
sions of which are: — 40 feet by 20 feet at 
base; 45 feet by 23 feet at eaves; 30 feet 
lor*g at the ridge ; eaves 10 feet above the 
ground ; ridge 10 feet vertically above the 
eaves. 

Applying the formula — 

Volume of base or body « 

(1) 40 x 20 = 800 

(*) 45 X 23 = 1,035 

(3) (4° + 45 ) (40 + 43) = 85 X 43 = 3655 

(•) + (4) + (3) = 5400 

5490 x 10 
o 

= 9,150 cubic feet. 
Volume of portion above eaves = 

(4) 45 x 23 = 1,035 

(5) 43 X (45 + 30) *= 43 x 75 = 1725 

(4) + (5) «= 4,760 

2670 X 10 
6 

a® 4,600 cubic feet, 

Total volume of stack =» 13,750 cubic feet. 

Approximate Number of Cubic Feet per Ton of 
Hay. 

The following table shows the approxi- 
mate number of cubic feet per ton of hay : — 



| Oats. 

| Wheat. 


Period. 

^ Sheaf. 

Loose. 

Sheaf. 

Loose. 

Lucerne. 


c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c, ft. 

Freshly stacked ...l 

One month after stack' 

350 

400 

400 

500 

400-450 

in* 

300 

330 

350 

400 

350-400 

One year after stacking 

300 

325 

325 

1 

350 ^ 

j 300-350 


These figures are subject to considerable variation, 
and frequently fresh cereal hay is lighter than the 
figures given above. 
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MAJOR POWER 

MAXIMUM OUTPUT 



1 HE Fordson “MAJOR” — the famous English tractor 
specially adapted for Australian conditions, gives you all the 
power you need at Drawbar or Belt. 

One of the “MAJOR’S” many features is the big, sturdy 
Drawbar — - it has to be strong, to handle the implements 
that the “MAJOR’S” greater power allows! 

• OFFICIAL C.S.I.R. TESTS: Running at 100 
per cent, maximum load in 2nd gear at 3.63 
m.p.h. engine speed 1200 r.p.m., the “MAJOR” 
gave 29 drawbar H.P. Rated drawbar H.P. was 
21.5. BELT H.P. — The “MAJOR” gave 32.5 
h.p. at the belt, running at 100 per cent, maxi- 
mum load for 2 hours. 

Heavy duty 14in Single Plate Clutch; Crown-and-Pinion Drive; Inde- 
pendent Rear-Wheel Turning Brakes: Magneto with Impulse Starter — 
these are some of the features of the mighty “MAJOR” — See your 
Fordson dealer! 

™' NEW MAJOR 


Fordsoiy 


Sole Distributors for N.S.W.. 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street - ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

Telephone: MA9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors,” SYDNEY 
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GROW MORE LUCERNE 

w with 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 

(*««<»■) 


NUNAN ASSURES PRODUCTION 
AND DOUBLES YIELDS 

Graziers will agree that lucerne, 44 The King of Fodders, 0 is 
the ideal crop for grazing or fodder conservation purposes. 
In most areas where lucerne grows water is the limiting factor 
and the number of cuts per year generally depends on the 
rainfall or the use of irrigation. 

Flood irrigation may often be a very costly investment. Costly 
from the viewpoint of levelling, grading and ditching and 
mainly in regard to the amount of water used. Loss of 
water by evaporation and seepage along channels is eliminated 
when NUNAN IRRIGATION is used. 

NUNAN is very adaptable to undulating country too and 
levelling for even distribution is not necessary. 

Contact our Local Agent who will arrange for our District 
Representative to call and make a survey of your irrigation 
possibilities. 

PLAN NOW FOR BETTER SUMMER PRODUCTION 

BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA 631 1 7-1 1 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 



% Easy' to operate 

• Gives extra wide 
spread 

e Provides greater 
aeration 

O Flexible to any 
undulation 

% Gives even dlstrl- * 
butlon 

O Quick acting coup- 
lings 

O Operates at tower 
pressure 
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The Way to— 

BETTER PASTURES IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 

( Continued from page 408.) 


B. D. Ament, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 

PASTURE improvement is now much more generally practised in this area of the State 
than in the past, and it is important that farmers and graziers be informed of the most 
modern methods of handling this most important of all our crops. 

In July and August issues the author discussed the treatment of natural pastures 
and the establishment of permanent sown pastures. This instalment is devoted to temporary 
pastures in rotation with crops, and to the use of suitable strains and seed. 


Types of Improvement — continued. 


Temporary Pastures — for Use in Rotation with 
Crops. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent in 
•all areas where cropping is carried on, that 
greater attention must be given to improv- 
ing soil fertility if these operations are to 
be successfully and economically continued. 
Some of the minerals and organic matter re- 
moved in crops are replaced by fertilisers, 
stubble and animal droppings, but not suffi- 
ciently to prevent continuous loss of fer- 
tility, unless suitable rotations and adequate 
applications of fertilizers are adopted. 

On some small areas under intense culti- 
vation, organic matter in the form of farm- 
yard manure can be used, but this method 
is not practicable over large areas and ‘crop 
rotations must be adopted. Leguminous 
plants are capable of adding to fertility and 
the droppings of animals grazing on tem- 
porary pastures assist. A suitable pasture, 
with one or more legumes as the main con- 
stituent, grazed by stock, will provide ex- 
cellent returns from the land while it is not 
under crop. 

It is very desirable that the pasture be 
sown successfully with the last crop, in 
the case of cereals. This is possible with 
the available legumes and thus the only 
cost of establishing the temporary pasture 
is the price of the seed, whereas twelve 
months are gained, which is important in 
rotations, particularly where cultivation 
•areas are limited. 

On the Central Tableland ♦and higher 
rainfall sections of the Central-Western 
Slope, Subterranean clover is the ideal plant 


for use in rotations, and a grass such as 
Wimmera Rye should be added to balance 
the pasture and increase its carrying capa- 
city. 

A suitable mixture for sowing with the 
last cereal crop is : — 

Subterranean clover (midseason), 4 lb. 
per acre. 

Wimmera Rye grass, 1 lb. per acre. 

For the higher-rainfall, mixed-farming 
areas of the tablelands, such as Millthorpe, 
where cultivation areas may be limited or it 
is desirable that a shorter term under pas- 
ture be included in the rotation, the follow- 
ing mixture can be used to advantage: — 

Subterranean clover (midseason), 3 lb. 
per acre. 

Red clover, 4 lb. per acre. 

Italian Rye grass, 8 lb. per acre. 

This mixture may be sown with or with- 
out a cover crop. When sown without a 
cover crop, or where it is intended that the 
land shall remain under pasture for no 
longer than two years, the Subterranean 
clover may be deleted. This mixture has 
proved successful in rotation with such crops 
as potatoes, though results have not been 
satisfactory in drier years. 

For the remainder of the Slopes, lucerne 
and Earlistrain Subterranean clover should 
be combined and a suitable mixture would 
be : — 

Lucerne, 2 lb. per acre. 

Subterranean clover (earlistrain), 3 lb. 
per acre. 

Wimmera Rye grass, 1 lb. per acre. 

For wheat areas on the Plains, where it is 
drier, delete the Subterranean clover. 
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The land should remain under pasture for 
at least three clear years before it is returned 
to cropping. The ideal rotation then is two 
or three years under crop and three to four 
years under pasture. Where arable areas are 
limited, this rotation may have to be modi- 
fied by cropping the land for longer periods. 

Where Midseason Subterranean clover is 
used, it may not be necessary to resow it 
once it is well established. 

These rotations can be used in conjunc- 
tion with crops other than cereals. It is 
usually necessary, however, to sow the pas- 
ture separately following cropping. 

Results with crops grown after the land 
has been under a suitable pasture for a 
number of years, have shown that excellent 
results can usually be expected. In a normal 
season, however, the first cereal crop grows 
so strongly that lodging often occurs unless 
the crop is grazed heavily to control its 
growth. Exceptionally good crops have been 
grown on land previously considered too 
poor for economical cropping. One Central 
Tablelands farmer cut 5 tons of oaten hay 
per acre on land considered too poor for 
cropping before being put down to Sub- 
terranean clover. 

Strains. 

Equally as important as selecting the most 
suitable species of a crop — in some cases 
perhaps more important — is the use of the 
most suitable strain of each pasture species, 
since the results extend over longer 
periods. 

Sow Only Good Seed. 

It pays to sow only good seed, and, 
wherever obtainable, government certified 
seed. In New South Wales, the Department 
of Agriculture's Pasture Seed Certification 
Scheme includes Phalaris tuberosa and Sub- 
terranean clover. Since 1939, New South 
Wales Government Certified Midseason 
Subterranean clover seed has been produced 
on the Central Tablelands (in the Blayney 
district) and a high standard of purity and 
germination has been maintained. 

While most of the Phalaris tuberosa seed 
has, in the past, come from the New Eng- 
land district, good quality seed has been 
produced on the Central Tableland, and it 
is expectedXhat locally produced certified 
seed will be available in future. 
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When it is not possible to purchase gov- 
ernment certified seed, purchases may be 
made from reputable seed merchants who 
sell good quality seed which conforms to 
the standards of purity and germination 
required by the New South Wales 
Agricultural Seeds Act. 

When purchasing direct from a grower, 
when the seed is not certified, as in the case 
of lucerne, the purchase should, if possible, 
be made on sample. A simple germination 
test can be made by placing 100 seeds 
between sheets of blotting paper, which 
should be kept moist and in a warm place, 
and then counting the seeds which germinate. 

Inoculation of Legume Seed. 

Most farmers and graziers are aware that 
leguminous plants — such as lucerne, 
clovers, trefoils, peas, beans, etc. — produce 
wart-like nodules on their roots, formed by 
bacteria which are usually present in the 
soil. It is not generally realised, however, 
that unless the appropriate bacteria are 
present in the soil to form these root 
nodules, the plants will not grow normally 
and often die before reaching maturity. 

The strain or species of bacteria which 
produces nodules on the roots of one genus 
or group of legumes, will not do so on 
another group. On the other hand, the 
species of bacteria appropriate for one 
species of legume is also appropriate for all 
other species in the same genus. The or- 
ganism which is parasitic on White clover 
is also suitable for Subterranean clover, but 
not suitable for lucerne. 

When it is known or suspected that the 
appropriate species of bacteria is not present 
in the soil, it is very easily introduced by 
inoculating the seed of the legume at sowing 
time with a culture obtainable from the 
Biologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney. A charge of 2s. 6d. per culture, 
sufficient to treat 30 lb. of small seed, such 
as lucerne, is made, and full instructions for 
seed treatment are supplied. 

It is not always necessary to inoculate 
pasture legume seeds. On certain of the 
poorer soils of the tablelands, such as in the 
Portland district, however, it is necessary to 
inoculate lucerne seed to prevent complete 
failure. Generally speaking, on soils where 
trefoils thrive, lucerne does not require ino- 
culation, and where clovers, such as Ball 
clover, grow well, the seed of such clovers 
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as Subterranean, While or Red, do not 
generally require inoculation. 

Preparation of Seed Bed. 

As practically all of the pasture seeds 
are small, best results are obtained when 
the seed-bed is line, firm and moist. The 
ideal to aim at is to have the seed-bed free 
of weeds, consolidated to within an inch of 
the surface and covered by a loose soil 
mulch. This enables the seed to be sown 
to I inch deep on to the firm moist soil, 
ensuring maximum germination and early 
growth. Many failures and disappointments 
have been due to insufficient attention being 
given to seed-bed preparation, resulting in 
a deep, loose bed. 

Initial ploughing need not be dee]) — 3 to 
4 inches is usually sufficient — and should be 
carried out in time to allow for subsequent 
workings and rainfall to eliminate weeds, 
conserve moisture and consolidate the seed 
bed. Excessive working of the soil should 
be avoided to prevent too line a condition 
which tends to make it set hard on the sur- 
face after rain and may prevent some of 
the seedlings coming through. 

Sowing. 

Pasture seeds may be sown through a 
seed-box attachment on drill or combine, 
or by mixing the seed with the fertiliser 
and sowing through the manure box of the 
drill, combine or manure spreader or 
through a fertilizer broadcaster. The use 
of the last-named implement for this pur- 
pose is not desirable as it is difficult to ob- 
tain an even distribution of the seed over 
the land. 


When seed is mixed with the fertiliser and 
sown through drill or combine, the tubes 
should be removed from the hoes or tvnes 
and the seed allowed to drop on the sur- 
face to be covered by light following har- 
rows. Occasional stirring in the manure 
box to keep seed and fertiliser thoroughly 
mixed is essential, otherwise light seeds, 
such as Rye grass, tend to work to the top. 
I11 all cases, two sowings each with half the 
seed, the second at right angles to the first, 
will give a more even distribution. 

Time of Sowing. 

Idle best sowing time for most pasture 
species is the autumn. O11 the tablelands the 
best month is usually March, but sowings 
may be made as earlv as February and as 
late as May. With a March sowing, some 
growth is usually made before the winter 
becomes severe, and it is usually late enough 
to avoid loss of seedlings through burning 
off. On the Slopes, late March and April 
arc the best months. 

It is inadvisable to allow seed and super- 
phosphate to remain mixed for more than 
24 hours before sowing, as the fertiliser 
may seriously affect the viability of the 
seed. 

Successful spring sowings of the peren- 
nials' — lucerne, Tlialans luberoso. Perennial 
Rye and Red clover- have been known to 
he successful. However, there is a definite 
risk of hot drv conditions in spring and 
summer burning off the young seedlings 
before they become well established. 

( To be concluded . \ 


Docket System to be Introduced. 

At Sydney Municipal Markets. 


Introduction of the docket system at the Sydney 
Municipal Markets in respect of sales of fruit 
and tomatoes will mean a great deal to primary 
producers, stated the Minister for Agriculture 
(Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) commenting on 
the approval of this plan by the State Cabinet. 

Mr. Graham stated that the Farm Produce 
Agents Act will provide for the duplicate dockets 
issued by agents at the time of sale to indicate 
details of the sale, the name of the agent and 
the name or other identifying marks or registra- 
tion numbers of both grower and purchaser. A 


badge will be issued to each retailer, on which will 
he shown the registration number of his retail 
shop, and this number could be used by agents 
on their dockets to identify the buyer, thus saving 
a considerable amount of time in writing out the 
dockets. 

“For the past forty years,” said Mr. Graham* 
“growers have been endeavouring to have this 
docket system introduced at the City Markets* 
and many expressions of appreciation have been 
received, following announcement of the decision.** 
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Seed Treatment for Maize. 


Maize grain is frequently contaminated with fungi 
that are capable of causing defective germination 
afid seedling blight diseases. These fungi occur 
both i ti and on grain. Proper methods of seed 
selection enable the grower to discard all ears 
Which show obvious signs of mould growth or 
other abnormalities likely to be associated with 
fungous infection, but they do not ensure the 
exclusion of grain that is infected internally, as 
this type of infection does not produce any 
symptoms by which it can be recognised in the 
grain. The sowing of seed that is infected inter- 
nally is one of the commonest causes of faulty 
germination and patchy, uneven growth in maize. 
This is particularly the case in early-sown crops, 


cool weather often being experienced during the 
period of germination and early seedling growth. 

It has been found that seed treatment with an 
organic mercury dust such as agrosan or ceresan 
greatly reduces the losses arising from defective 
germination and seedling blight diseases. All 
growers of early-sown maize fn coastal districts 
and all maize growers in tableland areas are 
strongly advised to dust maize seed with one of 
the dusts mentioned at the rate of 2 oz. per 
bushel. Provided the grain is dry and well- 
matured, dusting can be done at any time after 
threshing, but in most cases it is recommended 
that treatment should be left until a few days 
prior to sowing. — Biological Branch. 


Control of Onion Thrips. 

Efficacy of D.D.T. Spray. 


The results of spraying experiments carried out 
at Somcrsby during 1946-47 for the control of 
thrips on onions showed that satisfactory control 
was obtained with both D.D.T. and B.H.C. (ben- 
zene hexachloride) treatments, but that D.D.T. 
was the superior treatment. Treatment with 
D.D.T. sprays gave an increase in yield over the 
untreated plots of from 1.9 to 2.3 tons per acre 
in one experiment, and of 1.75 to 1.85 tons in a 
second experiment. 


The gross cash value of these increased yields, 
based on the market price of £23 per ton, ranged 
from £43 14s. per acre to £52 18s. per acre in 
one experiment and from £40 5s. per acre to 
£42 10s. per acre in the other experiment. 

The calculated cost of obtaining these increased 
returns by controlling the thrips was from £2 3s. 
9d. to £4 7s. 6d. per acre for materials. — P. C. 
Hely, Entomologist. 


Common Trouble with Young Seedlings. 

Control of “Damping-off.** 


“Damping-off” is a trouble which is likely to 
attack many varieties of young seedlings. The 
onset of the disease is usually rather sudden. 
Seedlings which appear flourishing may be found 
next day to have toppled over, and an examina- 
tion reveals that the stems at ground level are 
in a soft, withered condition. Once it appears, the 
disease will spread very rapidly and severe losses 
are likely. 

The cause of “damping-off” is sometimes 
thought to be excess moisture, hence the name, 
but though wet conditions favour its development 
they are not the actual cause. “Damping-off” 
results from the aftack by soil-inhabiting fungi on 
Seedling tissue at or about ground level. Fungi 
most commonly associated with “damping-off” 
are species of Pythium and Rhisoctonia . Only 
young tender seedlings are susceptible. 

The most satisfactory method of preventing 
“damping-off” is to use sterilised soil. Complete 
sterilisation is necessary, and care must be taken 
to prevent re-contamination, as the disease is very 
much .more severe in contaminated sterilised soils 
thang|n, unsterilised soil. 
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As a precautionary measure, if unsterilised soil 
is used, the seed may be treated with a fungicidal 
dust which will give some degree of protection 
against soil-inhabiting fungi, or, alternatively, 
tlie seedlings may be sprayed at weekly intervals 
from the time of emergence until they are ready 
for transplanting. If no protective measures are 
taken and the disease appears the seedlings should 
be sprayed at once. Three applications at inter- 
vals of four to five days should check the spread 
of the disease. 

The spray should thoroughly drench the seed- 
lings and run down the stem to the soil. The 
sprays suggested are: (1) Bordeaux mixture (3 
oz. bluestone, i z /2 oz. quicklime, 5 gallons water) ; 
or (2) Copper oxychloride at the rate of 1 oz. to 
2 gallons of water. 

Several proprietary brands of seed-dusting 
fungicides are available. 

A leaflet on the sterilisation of seed-bed soil 
(Plant Disease Leaflet No. 103) is obtainable free 
on application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services,' Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney.— BtowKStCAL Branch. 
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CROP 

INSURANCE 

* 

Although there are forms of Crop Insurance available to the 
farmer, there is only ONE WAY to insure for a really successful 
crop, and that is by using tested and reliable seed. Only good 
seeds can produce good crops. 

The cost of such insurance is small indeed, being the difference 
in price between untested seed and that which comes from a 
source where scientific testing is a routine job. Here is how 
Yates helps farmers and growers to insure their crops: 

• An up-to-date laboratory with the very latest equipment 

for testing seeds. 

• A 40-acre trial station where strains are always under test. 

• Expert and regular supervision of crops grown under 

contract. 

• Extensive Seed Farms. 

• A modern Seed “ Laundry ” capable of cleaning and air- 

washing seed to remove almost every impurity. 

When the grower or farmer sows Yates’ Seeds he is confident 
that, provided other conditions are favourable, success is assured. 

When you require a quotation ask your local Y ates Distributor 
or write for our monthly Current Price List. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707 G.P.O., Sydney. Phone: MA 6771. 
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And now. . . 

WELLSPRAY-50 

The 507. D.D.T. Dispersible 

Powder 



Wellspray-50 is a finely- 
divided dispersible pow- 
der containing necessary 
dispersible agents to 
ensure a thorough wet- 
ting of the foliage and 
fruit. 



• WELL8PRAY- 50 mixes without the slightest 

difficulty in cold water. 

• WELLSPRAY-50 u compatible in combination 

with other sprays such as Lime Sulphur, White 
Oil and Copper compounds, 

• WELLSPRAY-50 used at rate of 2 lbs. in 100 

gallons of water (I oz. in 3 gallons) gives required 
01% pp I. D.D.T. 


LANE’S PTY. LTD 

69 ABERCROMBIE 8TREET, SYDNEY. 
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THE BLACK PEACH APHID 

(Anuraphis persica-niger) 

In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

E. J. Wason, B.Sc.Agr., 1 J.D.A., Entomologist. 

THE Black Peach Aphid, which is to be found in most of the peach-growing districts of 
New South Wales, is a pest of economic importance of canning peaches in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. 

Due to the subterranean habits of this aphid, eradication is more or less impossible. 
However, since the advent of D.D.T., the more effective control now possible has assisted 
in reducing the damage and spread of this pest to a minimum. 


Life History. 

The Black Peach Aphid, which is said to 
be a native of North America, attacks both 
the roots and the above-ground portions of 
the trees. 



FI*. I. — Uncreated Peach Tree, Heavily Infested with 
Black Peach Aphids. 

[Phcto. A. E . Vincent. 

While aphids are to be found on the 
roots throughout the year, the above-ground 
portions of infested trees are free from 
aphids for a period during the summer, as 
with the arrival of hot conditions the 
aphids move back to the roots. This migra- 
tion has been observed as early as Novem- 
ber in some seasons. From late December 
to early March, this aphid is rarely found 
on the above-ground portions of trees 
known to be infested. 


Wingless forms, in all stages of develop- 
ment, are to be found on the subterranean 
portions of the trees. Colonies have been 
observed just below ground level at the 
junction of the trunk and main roots. Small 
colonies have also been recorded on the 
feeder roots at a depth of at least 12 inches* 
some 12 to r <8 inches from the butt. Tin 
Illinois, U.S.A., aphids have been found as 



Fig. 2. — Peach Tree that has been Sprayed with D.D.T N 
and is Uninfested with Aphids* 

[Ph>fo. A. E. Vincent'. 

far as 2 feet away from the trunk . 1 Winged 
forms have never been observed on the 
roots. 

Infestation of low-borne lateral growth 
has been observed to commence from late 
March to early ApAl, depending upon the 
weather conditions. This aphid appears to 
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flourish under mild, moist conditions, and 
has been recorded grossly infesting trees as 
early as May or June, although this is 
unusual. It is during the spring months 
that this aphid is most active, and it is then 
that the main damage to the tops of the 
trees occurs. 

Wingless forms predominate at all times, 
but during September and October it is 
usual for winged forms to appear amongst 
the aphid colonies. These winged forms 
appear to be the main means of distribution 
of this aphid throughout individual blocks. 
This migration is especially noticeable in 
blocks of young trees. 



FI*. 3. — Lateral Twigs of Peach showing Die-back due to 
Black Peach Aphid Attack. 

[Photo. A. E. Vincent. 


The fnature aphids, both wingless and 
winged -forms, measure slightly over i/i6th 
inch . in. length, and are glossy-black. The 
bodies of the mature wingless forms have 
a bloated appearance. The immature 
forms, which are amber-brown, take from 
ten to twelve days to reach maturity in the 
spring and up to thirty days during the 
winter months. The severe winter con- 
ditions, which are usual in this area, have 
no -effect other than to prolong the period 
requited ior their development. 


This species is not known to lay eggs, 
reproduction taking place by the birth of 
living young. They are gregarious to the 
extent that a single lateral or limb may be 
covered by masses of aphids while the other 
limbs of the tree are free of infestation. 

A small ant ( Iridomyrmex rufoniger ) is 
usually to be found associated with this 
aphid. Paillot* who made observations 
at Saint-Genis-Laval, states that ants trans- 
fer a closely allied species of aphid from the 
roots to fhe branches, but this transference 
has not been observed here. The mature 
wingless forms have, however, been ob- 
served migrating from the roots up the main 
trunk, where they settle down more or less 
immediately on the lateral growth and 
commence to reproduce. 

The above-mentioned species of ant has 
been observed stroking aphids, and appears 
to feed extensively upon the excreta or 
honey-dew. 

Hosts. 

While canning peaches are the main host, 
apricots growing on peach stock have been 
infested over a period of several years. In 
the Young district, where this pest is also 
of economic importance, plums, nectarines 
and peaches, both freestones and cling- 
stones, are infested. It is also reported to 
attack almonds, but this has not been ob- 
served in the Irrigation Area. 

Damage. 

It is the tops of the trees which suffer 
the most damage. Lateral growth, which 
will carry next season's crop, is the first part 
to become infested. The aphids first confine 
themselves to the undersurface of this 
lateral growth, and if not checked will cause 
a shrivelling and curling, followed by a 
gradual dieback from the tip. 

During the spring the aphids, if plentiful, 
migrate to the blossoms and feed by sucking 
the sap from the flower parts or from the 
young fruit which has just set. Shrivelling 
and shedding of young fruits then causes 
a poor setting. After the leaf buds burst, 
the colonies on heavily-infested trees 
swarm on to the leaves causing them to 
shrivel, curl, wilt and finally drop. The 
Green Peach Aphid ( Mysus persicae) 
causes a typical curling of the leaves, but 
this type of injury is not so noticeable with 
Black Peach Aphid infestations. 
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Where control measures are not adopted, 
heavily-infested trees will succumb to the 
ravages of this insect, and especially so 
where young trees are infested. Trees are 
most susceptible to injury during the first 
and second year after planting. 

The excretion of honey-dew by this aphid 
is primarily responsible for the development 
of the sooty mould fungus ( fumagine) 
which covers the limbs and lateral growth, 
thus giving the trees a dark appearance. 

Blossoming is advanced approximately 
seven to ten days on heavily-infested trees 
when compared with uninfested trees. 

List and Newton 3 of Colorado state that 
the greater part of the injury to the trees 
is caused by the root-feeding colonies which 
in heavily-infested trees may cause stunting 
of the trees and a yellowing of the foliage. 
Local observations do not confirm this 
statement. If the above-ground colonies of 
aphids are controlled early while the popu- 
lation is low, the trees soon recover, and in 
a matter of weeks it is almost impossible to 
differentiate between the previously infested 
and clean trees. Further, in many instances 
the biggest trees in a block are the 
ones infested. Possibly the fact that trees 
are grown under irrigation may lessen the 
effect of the root-feeding colonies. 

CONTROL. 

Natural Enemies. 

Two species of ladybirds, Coccinclla 
transvcrsalis ami Lets con f prints, in both 
the larval and adult stages, as well as the 
larvae of the Syrphid fly ( X an tho gramma 
grandic ornc) and of a Green Lace-wing 
( Chrysopa sp.) feed on this aphid. 

A Branconid wasp parasite ( Aphidius 
sp.) which deposits its eggs within the 
living aphid has also been recorded. In 
some seasons, close on ioo per cent, para- 
sitisation has been observed on heavily- 
infested trees late in the spring. 

These predators and parasites exercise 
only partial control, as the tops of the trees 
are usually heavily infested with aphids 
before the predators and parasites become 
at all numerous. In other words, there is 
a time lag of three to four weeks before 
the predators and parasites can deal with a 
very high aphid population. 
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Treatment of Nursery Stock. 

Experience in the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area indicates that all nursery stock 
should be treated for the control of this 
pest before being transplanted. It is the 
writer's considered opinion that this species 
of aphid became established in the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area through infested 
nursery stock. In one consignment alone., 
of several thousand trees, the roots of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent, were found to be 
heavily infested with wingless aphids in all 
stages of development. 



Pig, 4. — Lateral Twig of Peach, showing heavy Infestation of 
Black Peach Aphids, and Curling of the Leaves. 

[Phvto. A. E. I .nun l. 


The soil around the roots should be re- 
moved by either soaking in water, or pre- 
ferably by hosing with a water jet. On 
drying, the trees should be fumigated with 
1 1CN gas, and then pugged in fresh soil 
to prevent drying out of the roots. Where 
fumigation chambers are not available, the 
roots of the trees should be immersed in 
or sprayed with nicotine sulphate and soft 
soap solution, taking care thoroughly to 
drench the roots. Nicotine sulphate is 
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used at the rate of i pint to 75 gallons of 
water and 3 lb. of soft soap is added to the 
spray mixture. 

Replanting Old Peach Land Known to Have 
Been Infested. 

Where peaches are to be planted in old, 
previously infested peach land, growers 
would be well advised to see that all the 
roots of the old trees are thoroughly re- 
moved and that the new trees are not 
planted in the old holes. The land should 
be fallowed for a period of at least twelve 
months or, preferably, two years. Finally 
a close inspection should be made for the 
presence of the aphid on the young trees 
for several seasons. If the aphid does show 
rip on these trees, every effort should be 
made to try and keep the amount of damage 
to a minimum so that normal growth will 
take place. 

Soil Fumigants. 

Various soil fumigants, including para- 
dichlorobenzene and carbon bisulphide 
emulsion, have been tested with little or no 
success. 

Sticky Bands. 

The use of sticky bands applied to the 
trunk to prevent migration of mature aphids 
from the roots to the tops of the trees has 
also proved ineffective. When the night 
temperatures are low, the sticky material 
•sets hard, and the aphids are able to walk 
over the bands with ease, and so gain access 
to the tops* of the trees. 

Spraying. 

The following sprays have been tested for 
tlie control of Black Peach Aphid : — 

( 1 ) Dormant and semi-dormant oils, 1 in 
25. 

(2) Dormant sprays such as DNC wash 
or tar distillate, 1 in 40. 

(3) Aphicidal sprays: — 

Nicotine sulphate plus a wetter and 
spreader such as white oil 1 per 
cent, in the semi-dormant period 
or soft soap I lb. to 25 gallons in 
the growing period. Nicotine sul- 
phate may also be combined with 
Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur. 

Derris at the rate of 1 lb. to 56 gallons 
plus 5 lb. of soft soap. 
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The above sprays have all given good 
control when properly applied at a high 
pressure and care taken to see the aphid 
colonies on the under surfaces of the lateral 
growths were thoroughly wetted. However, 
in a matter of seven to ten days, the sprayed 
trees generally became reinfested by mature 
wingless forms migrating from the roots. 

Use of D.D.T. 

During the past three seasons, field trials 
have demonstrated that sprays of D.D.T. 
at a concentration of 0.1 per cent, are not 
only efficient as an aphicide, but also pre- 
vent re-infestation for periods varying from 
eight up to twelve weeks during the spring. 
A single properly-timed application of 
D.D.T. is much more effective than three 
or four sprays of nicotine sulphate. Further, 
D.D.T. is just as effective during cold 
weather as it is during warm to hot con- 
ditions, whereas nicotine sulphate gives best 
results when the latter conditions prevail. 
The use of D.D.T. during the blossoming 
period is not recommended. 

Suggested Spray Programme. 

Where peach trees become infested dur- 
ing the autumn, and conditions are ideal for 
the development of the aphid, growers are 
recommended to spray infested trees with 
a D.D.T. spray, at a concentration of 0.1 
per cent., preferably after the trees have 
been pruned. 

It is usual at this time of the year to find 
aphid colonies confined to the undersurfaces 
of the lower laterals and it is only neces- 
sary to spray the lower half of infested 
trees. 

The dormant sprays, such as DNC wash 
and tar distillate which are applied prefer- 
ably late in July, for the control of the 
Green Peach Aphid, will assist greatly in 
reducing the Black Peach aphid population 
and keep it low until late August. 

The application of a D.D.T. spray at a 
concentration of 0.1 per cent, at the late 
bud-swell stage, i.e., late August, is the 
most important spray for the control of this 
pest. Such a spray, if thorough coverage 
is obtained, will keep the trees free from 
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HOWARD ROTARY TILLAGE 

(Illustrated— The HOWARD STANDARD “TWELVE"— Twin cylinder, 12 h.p.. 

Water-cooled Model) 

In one operation the Howard Rotary Hoe, under normal 
conditions produces an enriched, well-aerated, moisture- 
conserving seed bed of ideal tilth, incomparably better 
than that obtained in several operations with conven- 
tional ploughs and harrows. 

Hardpan is eliminated, weeds eradicated, cut up and mixed 
intimately with the soil, thus forming a valuable humus. 

Get the facts! Write to the N.S.W. Distributors to-day: 

YORK MOTORS PTY.LTD. 

( Inc. in Vic.) 

I0I-III WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY. 


FA 6621 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (M g o) 
„ 36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


Neutralising Value 78 

IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised '-IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds for your Perusal 

BBAN8 — Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Tweed Wonder, Hawkeshury 
Wonder (choice Norfolk Island grown seed), Brown Beauty, Wellington Wonder, 
Canadian Wonder, Peltham Prolific, Epicure. 

SEED POTATOES— Government certified seed of Factor variety. Write or phone for 
quotations. 

JAPANESE MZZaXiET — Makes splendid green feed throughout the Summer. 

SUDAN OB ASS— Recommended for drought areas. 

XaUGEBNE — Choice Hunter River Broadleaf strain. 

SEED MAIZE — We stock the choicest North and South Coast strains. 

BOBOHUMS — Early Orange and Saccallne. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Foster* Oem, Stratagem, Blohard 
Seddon and Yorkshire Hero varieties. 

OB ASSES — Paepalum Dllatatum, Paspalum Compressum (Carpet Grass), Couch Orass, 

Bhodes Orass, etc., in stock. 

VEGETABLE AND PEOWEB SEEDS — We carry a large range in Bulk or Packets. 

FEBTIXiIZEBS AND SFBAYXNG COMPOUNDS— We carry a large and varied stock of all 

the essential Spraying Mixtures also Begs Spray Pumps. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 <3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Lands 
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aphids during the period of greatest aphid 
activity in September and October when the 
major portion of the damage usually occurs. 
Further, this spray will prevent re-infesta- 
tion at the time when the winged forms are 
normally produced. 

With all the above-mentioned materials, 
a drenching type of spray, applied at a high 
pressure, at least 250-300 lb. per square 
inch is essential in order to obtain thorough 
coverage. 
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Approved Vegetable Seed — October, 1947, 


Condition s under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliilower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Cordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Cauliflower — continued. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reington,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947 - 

Kyogle October 8, 9 

Ccotamundra (D. Boyd) October 10, 11 

Hay October 14, 15 

Lismore National October 14, 15, 16 

Alstonville October 22, 23 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .. .. October 24, 25 

Murwillumbah October 29, 30 

Griffith October 30, 31 

Mullumbimby November 5, 6 

Bangalow November 12, 13 

Nimbin November 19, 20 


1948. 

Guyra • 

Bundarra 

Inverell 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) 


— February 13, 14 

February 14 

. . . February 20, 2T 
February, 26, 27, 28 


Armidale . 

Tenterfield 

Which a *. 

Glen 1 lines'..’ 

Ural la 

Manilla 

Warialda 

Tam worth 

Bingara 

Quirindi 

Macksville (D. Turner) .. 

Barraba 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) . 
Grafton (C. W. Creighton) 

Gunncdah ■ 

Boggabri 

Narrabri 


February 26, 27, 28 
February, 26, 27 28 

March 2, 3 

March 2, 3, 4 

March 5, 6 

• • March 5, 6 

March 5, 6 

... March 9, 10, 11 

March 10, 11 

March 13, 14 

April 9, 10 

April 9, 10 

April 12, 13 

April 15, 16, 17 

. April 15, 16, 17 

April 20, 21 

April, 23, 24 
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ws&ct mT6, 

Jfctcs contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


The Maize and Tomato Moth ( Heliothis armigera ) 
As a Pest of Linseed. 

LINSEED is being grown extensively this year in many parts of the State, but if the crop 
is to be a success it will be necessary for growers to be alert to the danger of damage by 
the caterpillars of tbe maize and tomato moth. The damage is caused by the caterpillars 
burrowing into buds and immature bolls or capsules and destroying the young seed. 

Infestation is expected to be severe in areas where good rains occurred during 
summer and autumn, and the wisdom of protective treatment of crops will be realised 
when it is stated that the average loss of yield from caterpillar damage in untreated crops 
can be expected to be not less than 30 per cent., and in some instances may approximate 


70 to 80 per cent. 

The world's chief producers of linseed 
are Russia, India, Argentina, Canada and 
the United States of America. In normal 
times Australia imports linseed, chiefly from 
India and to a less extent from Argentina, 
to the amount of one to one and a half 
million bushels annually, valued at about 
£400,000. 

Several attempts have been made to es- 
tablish linseed culture in Australia, which, 
in general, have failed because of unsuitable 
varieties, pests, diseases and the relatively 
low prices of imported Indian and Argentine 
linseeds. However, the present world short- 
age, greatly increased value, the introduction 
by this Department of disease-resistant 
varieties and the development of effective 
means of pest control, all combine to make 
linseed growing an attractive proposition. 

Life History. 

The moths are about % inch in length and 
measure about V/2 inches across their out- 
spread wings. The colour of the moths 
varies considerably, but generally is buff 
Or reddish-brown with indistinct darker 
markings on the forewings, and a dark patch 
on the outer margin of the hindwings. Dur- 
ing the day the moths are inactive and are 
hidden amongst the leaves, but towards late 
afternoon they may be seen flying from 
plant to plant to lay their eggs. The female 
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moth lives for about twelve days and may 
deposit up to 3,000 eggs, the average number 
per female being about 1,000. The eggs, 
which are white to yellow, and about the 
size of a small pin's head, are laid singly, 
anywhere on the plant, but mainly on the 
blossoms, young bolls, and tender shoots. 
The moth attacks a very wide variety of 
plants and is a serious pest of maize and 
tomatoes as the popular name indicates. 

In warm spring weather the eggs hatch 
in three to five days. 

The fully-fed caterpillars, which measure 
about 1 y 2 inches in length, vary greatly in 



. A Horst-drawn Power Duster in Operation. 
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colour. Some are pale-green to dark-green 
with various sized black markings; others 
£re pale-yellow with brownish markings, 
while others again are buff-coloured with 
broad brown stripes. * The caterpillar attains 
its full size in about fourteen to twenty-one 
days in warm weather and from three to 
six weeks under cooler conditions. When 
fully fed, the caterpillar burrows into the 
soil to a depth of about 4 inches, and there 
enters its pupal or chrysalid stage. 

Moths may emerge from these pupae as 
soon as fourteen days later, but under cool 
or dry conditions emergence may be delayed 
for several months. When soils are dry 
the moths will not emerge from the pupae. 
Thus, during the warmer months, the moths 
Usually appear in crops a few days after a 
fall of rain which is sufficient to wet the 
soil down to 4 inches or so, or where ground 
has been moistened by irrigation. 

In warm weather the length of the life- 
cycle, from egg to adult, may be as short as 
thirty days, but allowing for the somewhat 
cooler conditions of the spring, the period 
of time for development from egg to adult 
is about forty to forty-five days. 

This Year’s Infestation. 

The moths appeared in linseed in the latter 
half of September, just after the crops 
commenced to flower. Egg-laying will be 
heavy during October and will diminish 
about the beginning of November. A second 
period of heavy egg-laying, from another 
generation of moths, may commence to- 
wards the end of November, but this should 
not be of any consequence so far as linseed 
is concerned, as by then the large majority 
of bolls will be approaching maturity and 
will not be attacked by the caterpillars. 

CONTROL 

Dusting with 2 per cent. D.D.T. 

For the control of this caterpillar, on cot- 
ton, in the United States of America, dusting 
with calcium arsenate 6 to 8 lb. per acre 
was the standard practice for many years, 
but D.D.T. is now known to be more effec- 
tive. In Australia, D.D.T. sprays and dusts 
have proved very effective against the same 
caterpillar in tomatoes. Treatment is only 
necessary if the pest appears, but where 
it does, control measures must be taken 
immediately. 


On linseed, dusting with D.D.T. un- 
doubtedly will give good control at a cost of 
from 15s. to £3 per acre for materials, de- 
pending upon the rate of applying the dust 
and the number of times the crop is treated. 
Rate of application at each dusting would 
be from 20 lb. to 30 lb. of a 2 per cent. 
D.D.T. dust per acre. The 2 per cent, dust 
costs approximately 9d. per lb. 

Crops will require from one to four dust- 
ings, depending upon the severity of infes- 
tation, the growth of the crops during 
October, and length of period over which 
heavy flowering occurs. In areas where the 
weather continues dry throughout the spring 
and yields are expected to be low, a single 
dusting at the rate of 20 lb. of 2 per cent. 
D.D.T. dust is suggested. Where crop pros- 
pects are reasonably good and yields of 15 
to 20 bushels per acre seem likely, two dust- 
ings would be worthwhile. The second dust- 
ing should be seven to ten days after the 
first. A third and even a fourth similarly 
spaced treatment might be given if infesta- 
tion continued to be severe through October. 

The critical period for most areas is ex- 
pected to be from late September to about 
mid-October. Infestation should then be at 
its peak, while flowering and setting of the 
young bolls also will be heavy. In the 
northern half of the State dusting should 
have commenced about the third week of 
September, and in the southern half during 
the last week of September. 

Machinery for Dusting. 

A suitable machine for dusting is the Y-2 
power duster which is capable of dusting a 
16-foot wide strip and will cover 4 to 8 
acres per hour depending on speed of travel 
through the crop. It may be fitted behind 
a tractor, on a motor truck or on a horse- 
drawn vehicle. Calm conditions are re- 
quired for dusting, the late afternoon being 
considered the best period of the day for 
the work. 

Spraying with D.D.T. 

For a few growers who possess orchard 
spray or jetting plants, power spraying may 
be practicable. D.D.T. sprays should be 
used at 0.1 per cent, concentration — 2 lb. 
of a dispersible D.D.T. powder, or * 2 gallon 
of a 20 per cent. D.D.T. emulsion should be 
used to 100 gallons of water. From 100 to 
150 gallons of spray mixture would be re- 
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quired to cover one acre. An orchard power 
spray could be fitted with spray booms carry- 
ing six spray nozzles spaced 18 inches or 
so apart and capable of spraying a strip 
8 feet to 10 feet wide. From six to ten 


acres per day could be sprayed with a power- 
driven orchard spray, provided water was 
readily available. If a water tank is used 
to carry water to the spray machine, this 
acreage can be doubled. 


Fruit Flies ( Strumeta tryoni ). 


ALTHOUGH the infestation of fruit flies in early 
fruits, last season, was only light, heavy infesta- 
tions occurred in the late fruits throughout the 
metropolitan and coastal areas. Inland areas 
at which infestations occurred included Tumut, 
Canberra, Orange, Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area and BoggabrL The southern coastal limit 
appears to be in the neighbourhood of 
Bateman’s Bay. 

' These comments refer only to the Queens- 

/ land fruit fly. The Mediterranean fruit fly 
has not been taken since 1941, although a 
systematic survey was made last season 
(1946-47). In 1941 the Mediterranean fly 
was bred from citrus fruit in the Kenthurst 
district and was taken in traps at Richmond 
and St. Ives. A sample of peaches from the 
metropolitan area was also found to be in- 
fested with this species. This continued 
rarity of the Mediterranean fly is in sharp 
contrast to conditions prevailing twenty 
years ago when both species were to be 
taken in comparatively equal numbers. 

In the Sydney area the fruits of the wine 
palm ( Cocos yatay) were found to be in- 
fested for the first time. 

Measures for the control of fruit flies 
are compulsory under the Plant Diseases 
Act, even where only a single fruit tree is 
grown. These compulsory measures include 
the use of foliage poison baits and the 
regular destruction of all infested and fallen 
fruits. Home gardeners and others are re- 
minded that the fruit of all loquats grown 
in coastal areas of this State must be re- 
moved from the trees by 31st October. 


infestation. A slight infestation of flies 
in early ripening loquats is of considerable 
importance, as this small population, arising 
from over-wintering flies, may serve to build 
up a severe infestation of the main loquat 
crop. As citrus fruit may also be infested 
to a very limited extent, and thus further 
provide a source of infestation, this fruit 
should not be overlooked early in the season. 

Life History. 

Many home growers are under the impres- 
sion that the flies deposit their eggs in the 
blossoms, but this is not so. The flies lay 



New Season Infestation. The Qu " ni,tnd Fpult 

Fruit flies pass the winter in the adult I Note the>lmost dear wings and light markings on the body. 

stage, but usually, little breeding takes place their eggs within developing fruits, parti- 

during that period, although occasionally cularly when these commence to ripen, and 

maggots are to be found in second crop ripe fruit is very susceptible to attack, 

apples and citrus fruits. The minute> elongate eggs are deposited 

Infestation for the new season -usually to a depth, of % to % inch in the fruit, in 

commences in September, and becomes still punctures or “stings” made by the ovipositor 

more! evident in October. Loquats are con- of the female, and are usually placed close 

sidered to be the main host for this early together in small batches. 
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D. D.T. 

(dichloro— diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2± % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 


SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


SPRAYING 

ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


MATERIALS, ETC. 

OXICOP 

COUNTRY BLUESTONE 

BLACK LEAF 40 

AGENTS SHIRLAN A.G. 

WANTED POTATO DIP 

TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray 

V 2 • I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine. 

m wp • J • Double-action Pump. 

I SSPi&W • Pressure up to 350 lb. 

• Operates I or 2 Spray Lines. 

• Internal Propeller Agitator. 

# Turn-table 

on Frame 

I x Iron 

• Suitable for Orchard and Vege- 

I \jr table Spraying or Sheep Jetting, 

t JL/ • Single Set Spray Rod and Nozzle. 



PRICE COMPLETE 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS: £84. 10. 0 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY 


• SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

’PHONE: M 3446. TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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Now is the time!! 

Rucide proved itself last season 
as an outstanding control for 

• Codling Moth • Black Peach Aphid 
• Onion Thrip • Tomato Caterpillar • Leafhoppers 
and most other Fruit and Vegetable Pests 



RUCIDE is the mod- 
ern method of spraying 
DDT. Its micro-fine part- 
icles spread further. Rain 
does not affect it and wind 
cannot blow it away. 

If you have not used 
Rucide, ask the men who 
have. 


Ensure your supplies for this season by ordering now from 
your storekeeper or agricultural supply house 


Taubmans Limited 

Chemical Division 
Mary Street, St. Peters 
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They hatch in two to three days and in- 
festation of the fruit soon becomes notice- 
able ; that is, the decay or “give” in the fruit 
can readily be detected by hand. The legless 
larva or maggot, which measures about one- 
third of an inch in length when fully-fed, is 
white to creamy-white, and bears at its head 
end a pair of small, black, hook-like jaws 
by means of which it burrows through the 
fruit tissues. The larval period occupies 
about twenty days. The maggots are able 
to curve the ends of their bodies together, 
and then suddenly releasing their hold, 
spring for a distance of several inches. 

When fully-fed the maggot crawls from 
the fruit, which has usually fallen from the 
tree at this stage, and makes its way into 
the ground to a depth of 2 or 3 inches, and 
there its skin hardens to form a small, elon- 
gate-oval puparium, which is light-brown in 
colour. The adult fly, which develops within 
this puparium forces its way through one 
end after about twelve days, and makes its 
way up through the soil to the surface, 
where its wings soon expand and harden and 
it flies off. 

The adult, which is a little larger than the 
common house fly, is rather wasp-like in 
general appearance and reddish-brown in 
colour. The thorax or mid-portion of its 
body is marked by a number of distinct 
lemon-yellow patches which are very pro- 
nounced in life. It has only one pair of 
wings, which are clear, with the exception of 
a narrow dark band along their front mar- 
gins, and a tiansverse stripe near their base. 

The time occupied from egg to adult is 
above five weeks, but eggs are not laid until 
about a week after emergence from the 
puparium. The adults live and lay eggs for 
lengthy periods, so that four or five, or 
more, overlapping generations of flies may 
develop each year. 

Control. 

llie formulae for the foliage poison baits 
prescribed under, the Regulations are: — 

(a) Sodium fluosilicate 2 oz. 


White sugar . . . . 2]/ 2 lb. 

Water 4 gals. 

or 

(b) Tartar emetic . . 2 oz. 

White sugar . . . . 2 l / 2 lb. 

Water 4 gals. 


The sodium fluosilicate should be dissolved 
in practically the full quantity of water re- 
quired. A vigorous stirring for about five 
minutes is necessary as the powder falls to 
the bottom of the container. Although 
sodium fluosilicate is more readily soluble 
in warm water, the quantity of water re- 
quired is not appreciably less than when cold 
water is used. 

Tartar emetic is readily soluble, and has 
been proved to be at least twice as effective 
as sodium fluosilicate in killing the flies. It 
is less likely to injure the foliage. 

To Prepare Small Quantities . — Where 
only a few trees have to be baited the follow- 
ing procedure will be found useful : — Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of tartar emetic in 1 gallon of 
water to make a stock poison solution. This 
solution should be stored in a glass container, 
corked securely and labelled “Poison.” When 
required for use take: — 

1 pint of stock solution; add 
1 pint of water and 
2/2 ounces of sugar. 

The quart of poison spray thus prepared 
will be sufficient to treat four to six trees, 
and the stock solution should suffice for the 
season’s requirements for the average house- 
hold orchard. 

Application of the Poison Bait. 

The bait is applied to two or more patches 
of the foliage, and at the rate of at least 
6 fluid ounces to each tree. A pump or 
syringe may be used, but splashing with a 
large brush is also effective. Care should be 
taken, as far as possible, to avoid wetting 
or splashing the fruit. If rain falls soon 
after the application of the bait a second 
treatment should be given. 

The treatment must commence at least 
five weeks before the normal time of the 
ripening of the particular variety of fruit 
to be treated, and the spray should be ap- 
plied at weekly intervals until all fruit of 
that variety has been harvested or removed. 

Although baiting at weekly intervals is 
prescribed, successful growers usually bait 
twice a week or more often if rain follows 
an application. Under home garden condi- 
tions, baiting every second day is suggested, 
as a very high population is usually present 
due to the neglect of neighbouring trees. 
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Where the last variety of fruit has been 
harvested the treatment must be continued 
for one month after all the fruit has been 
removed. On citrus trees the spray should 
be applied during the period of fly activity. 

An alternative foliage poison spray* 
which has given satisfactory results in a 
number of tests made under home garden 
conditions is: — 

Nicotine sulphate . . I fluid oz. 

Sugar . . . . * . . 2 lb. 

Water . . . . . . 3 gallons. 

This foliage poison spray must be applied 
every two to three days under conditions of 
severe infestation. Flies fall to the ground 
in a matter of minutes after feeding on this 
material and counts of several hundred flies 
under one tree have been made during the 
season. These can recover from nicotine 

• P. C. Hely, 1947 . Unpublished report. 
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poisoning, but the heat of the ground and 
the activity of predators apparently offsets 
this disadvantage. 

Destruction of Infested and Fallen Fruit. 

All infested fruit, including tomatoes, 
must be removed from the trees and plants, 
and all fallen fruit, including tomatoes, must 
be collected from the ground at intervals 
not exceeding three days. All such fruit 
must be destroyed without delay, either by 
boiling for at least 10 minutes, or by burn- 
ing or placing in a properly constructed, fly- 
proof waste- fruit pit. 

The daily collection and disposal of in- 
fested fruit during periods of severe in- 
festation is undertaken by some growers, 
and it is a method which cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

Other compulsory measures are set out in 
the Proclamation. 


Zinc Deficiency of Citrus. 


Zinc is one of the minor elements which have 
been found to be necessary in very small quanti- 
ties for the healthy growth of plants. Citrus, 
especially, quickly show signs of trouble if suffi- 
cient zinc is not available. The symptoms are 
unmistakeable ; the leaves are small and abnorm- 
ally narrow, and a most conspicuous, whitish- 
yellow discolouration displaces the normal green 
of the leaf. At first this shows as a mottle 
between the main veins, but in advanced stages 
the whole leaf is discoloured. Seriously affected 
trees show considerable dieback associated with 


the little-leaf and mottling, and much reduction 
in cropping. 

Zinc deficiency is prevalent in most citrus- 
growing areas in the western part of New South 
Wales, especially on the lighter types of soils. 
Zinc is best applied in the early spring as a 
spray of the following composition : — Zinc sul- 
phate 10 lb., hydrated lime 5 lb., water 100 gallons. 
Improvement in tree health following spraying 
will he apparent with the next flush of growth. 

Soil applications of zinc sulnhate cannot be 
recommended. — Biological Branch. 


Haymaking — continued from page 520. 


Approximate Content of Haystacks. 

After a paddock has been cut, the farmer 
will usually know either from experience, 
or from rough guides such as the amount 
of twine used, about how much hay is to be 
stacked. 

.* The size of haystack built should be in 
accordance with the expected yield. Stacks 
are usually about as high above the eaves 
as below when built in correct proportions, 
and the following table gives an idea of the 
content of various sized stacks. 


Weight of Hay in Stacks. 


Average 

Width. 

Average 

Length. 

Height to ; 
Eaves. 

1 

Height of 
Ridge. 

Weight 
of Hay. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Tons. 

10 

20 

1 8 

! 4 

5 

10 

20 

10 

3 

7 

13 

28 

10 

! 10 

14 

16 

30 

12 

10 

20 

20 

50 

14 

; 

10 

30 


Where a large amount of hay is to be 
stacked, it is better to build separate stacks 
suitably spaced to spread the risk of fire. 


{To be continued.) 
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5-MINUTE 

Non-Eleetrlc 


WASHING MACHINE 

Cash Price: £7-17-0 

OR EASY TERMS ARRANGED 


• No rubbing or boiling — 
eliminates this kind of wear 
and tear. 

• No running costs — is so 
simple that even a child 
can use it. 

I Durable — many machines 
have been in regular use 
for over twenty years. 

J Saves hours of rubbing 
and scrubbing knuckles raw 
at washboard. 

« Gives greater leisure to 
smart country and city 
women with heavy social 
duties. 


• Eliminates the wash-day 
blues ... the slop and slosh 
of hot water which ruins 
hands. 

• Banishes back-ache and the 
nervous exhaustion of a 
one-time heavy job. 

• A heaven-sent boon for 
washing baby’s naps. 

• In five minutes will wash 
twenty shirts or towels; 
twenty children’s gar- 
ments or six pairs of 
work trousers. 




; 

MM 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


675 M 


A Fine New Vibrator 


This fine new Vibrator Broadcast Model answers 
the demand for a vibrator set that gives first-class 
performance at a moderate price . . . has A.V.C., 
low-current consumption and all other features for 
which the name Breville is famous in the Vibrator 
field. The performance of this new vibrator is 
astounding. Must be seen and heard to be believed. 

4 VALVES Price: £31-8-0 

In “Keith” Brown Moulded Cabinet 

Breville Radio, Eventually — Why not now ! 



BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD.- 


| Telephone : LA36S8 

| Without obligation plain send 

I mo full particulars of tho Breville 
Washing Machine and Breville 
| Modal 67S M. 


67-73 Mittanden Road. Camperdown. 


Tp/47 J 
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A quarter of a million -cold! That's what it costs 
Australian fruit-growers to KEEP the Codling Moth 
around their orchards. Then don't keep it! As with every 
bad tenant, ejectment calls for some planned effort, but 
it's worth it. 

This is how to save YOUR fruit trees from Mr. Destruc- 
tive Codling: Spray with Gargoyle White Spraying Oil 
and Arsenate of Lead, regularly. Commence to spray 
about half-way through "petal fall," then again every 
week as required. The oil smothers the eggs, and the 
/frsenate kills the grubs. And you save your crop. 


^ GARGOYLE 
SPRAYING OIL 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LIKE other perennial plants, the chrysanthemum is affected with a number of diseases 
which are passed on from the old plant to the cutting or offset. These include leaf spot 
and rust, which are fungal diseases, the leaf nematode disease, virus disease and Verti- 
cillium wilt. 


Leaf Spot and Rust. 

Lkaf Stot ( Sept aria chrysanthcrnclla). 
— The symptoms (sec Fig. 1) are dark- 
brown spots which develop on the leaves. 
They are usually circular to begin with, but 
may extend to involve all or a large part of 
the leaf. ( )n these dead areas very small 
black spots can be seen. These are the fruc- 
tifications of the parasite, and in them are 
produced large numbers of spores which 
infect the younger leaves as thev v &re 
formed. This disease is almost always pres- 
ent, and in wet seasons causes considerable 
leaf loss and so reduces vigour, or reduces 
market value by spoiling the foliage. 

Krsr ( Puccinia chrysanthcmi) - — Leaf 
spot is often mistakenly referred to as 
rust, but the two diseases are easily dis- 
tinguished. Rust spots (Fig. 2) are smaller 
than leaf spot lesions, and are at first 
blister-like swellings which break open to 
expose dark-brown dusty masses of spores. 
Like leaf spot, rust is favoured by moist 
weather, and if early autumn is showery 
considerable loss of leaves and reduction of 
vigour can occur. 

Control. 

Some varieties of chrysanthemum are 
very susceptible to the attack of leaf spot 
and rust, and are more or less affected even 
in dry seasons. There are many varieties, 
however, which are resistant to attack, and 
if suitable resistant types can be selected 
by the grower no control measures may be 
necessary. However, it may happen that 
because of particularly desirable characters 
of earliness or flower colour, it is desired 
to grow a susceptible variety, and in this 
case spraying must be resorted to. 

The following programme is suggested : 

At the end of the season, cut off and 
burn the flower stalks. When taking cut- 
tings, remove all but the youngest leaves 
and dip the cuttings for 5 to to minutes in 
Bordeaux mixture 1-1-20 (see Spray Leaf- 


let No. 1, available from the Department). 
For this the cuttings may be tied in small 
bundles (not. tightly enough to prevent the 
dip penetrating through), or they can be 
tied loosely in a hessian bag and the whole 
immersed in the dip and moved about to 
facilitate penetration. 

After the cuttings have commenced to 
grow, spray thoroughly with Bordeaux 
Mixture 1-1-30. If spring and summer 
weather is dry, spraying may be necessary 
only once every 4 to 6 weeks, but if the 
weather is showery and growth is luxuriant, 
fortnightly spraying will be necessary. 

In most seasons regular fortnightly spray- 
ing will be required from late summer until 
4 to 6 weeks before flowering. 



Fig. I. — Leif Spot of Chrysanthemum. 

Ruundtd, dark-brown spots develop on the maturing leaves. 
They often start at the leaf margin. 
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Bordeaux sprays may then be discon- 
tinued, otherwise the spray deposit on the 
foliage will be undesirably heavy. 

If aphids are present, nicotine sulphate 
should be added to the Bordeaux mixture 
at the rate of r fluid ounce to 4 gallons of 
spray. 

When spraying, the most important point 
is to get a good coverage of all leaf and 
stem surfaces. A fine jet and good pressure 
are desirable. 

Home-made Bordeaux mixture is the 
most effective fungicide, but if a ready pre- 
pared spray is required, copper oxychloride 
(Cuprox, Oxycop or Soltosan) can be used. 



Fig. 2. — Loaf Spot and Rust. 

This illustration shows the large, rounded, dead areas 
produced by the leaf spot fungus and the small 
dark spots caused by rust. 

Excessive applications of fertilizer rich 
in nitrogen, should not be used, as they en- 
courage lush vegetative growth which is 
difficult to spray effectively. 

Leaf Nematode ( Aphelenchoides ritzema-bosi ) . 

This can be the most destructive of the 
diseases attacking chrysanthemums in New 
South Wales, but because it requires a fairly 
long period of showery or humid feather 
before flowering to cause maximum dam- 
age, it is not evident every year. In some 
seasons, following late summer rains and 
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wet conditions throughout autumn, the 
disease is particularly severe and flower 
crops may be ruined. 

The parasite is a minute, worm-like 
organism called an eelworm or nematode. 
It feeds and multiplies within the leaf tis- 
sues. Infection progresses by worms mov- 
ing up the stem on the outside, to the leaf 
above, or being splashed by rain to adjacent 
plants. New offsets become infected at an 
early stage. Eggs can remain in the soil 
for varying periods depending on tempera- 
ture and moisture. 

I11 its early or mild stages, the symptoms 
of this disease (Figs. 3 and 4) are almost 
indistinguishable from those of leaf spot 
without the aid of a lens or microscope. 
There is a tendency for the spots caused 
by the leaf nematode to be triangular, bor- 
dered by main veins on two sides, but this 
is not consistent. 

Both leaf spot and nematode spot can 
occur on the same leaf. In a severe attack, 
the lower leaves are entirely blackened and 
hang withered against the stem. The 
disease progresses upwards and all leaves 
may be involved, and also the flower, which 
is browned and decayed, often at one side. 

Control of Leaf Nematode. 

After the flowers are picked, cut away 
and burn all old stems and leaves. If only 
a few plants are involved, the warm water 
treatment should be given. Lift the crowns 
and hose free of soil. Immerse in warm 
water (no deg. Fahr.) for 20 minutes. 
Remove and plunge into cold water for 5 
minutes, and plant in moist clean soil. The 
temperature must be maintained by the 
addition of more hot water, or by a low 
flame, and the water should be stirred to 
keep the temperature even. An accurate 
thermometer is necessary since a lower tem- 
perature will not kill the parasite, and a 
higher temperature may kill the plants. 

Alternatively, rooted cuttings can be 
taken and tied in bundles and treated for 
15 minutes. This is not recommended for 
the less vigorous varieties. 

The treatment delays shooting for about 
a fortnight. 

If a drum or copper is used, fairly large 
numbers of plants can be treated in this 
way. 
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As with rust and leaf spot, considerable 
variation in susceptibility occurs, some 
varieties being extremely susceptible, others 
relatively resistant. 

Powdery Mildew ( Erysiphe cichoracearum ) . 

This occasionally shows up towards the 
end of the season, but is more likely to 
worry the home gardener than the commer- 



Fig. 3. — Leaf Eelworm. 

Large, angular dead areas caused by leaf eelworm infection. 

Some yellowing of adjacent tissue is often seen. 

cial grower. It occurs particularly on plants 
in rather shaded positions, being indicated 
by the development of powdery white spots 
on the leaf surfaces. 

If special control measures are required, 
dusting with a fine grade of dusting sulphur 
at 10-14 day intervals is recommended, 

Verticillium Disease. 

This is a “wilt” disease and is caused by 
a parasitic soil-inhabiting fungus Verticil- 
Hum dahliae , which invades the plant by 
way of the roots and enters and clogs up 
the woody water-conducting elements of 
the stem. Affected plants are stunted and 
hard, and the lower leaves have a pinkish 
or purplish cast, gradually wither and hang 
limply against the stem. The younger leaves 
are usually yellower than normal. 
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If the stem about ground level is scraped, 
it will be seen that the wood is stained 
slightly brown. This is characteristic of 
Verticillium disease. An infected plant may 
die out in a season, or linger for a year or 
so. Cuttings from offsets will always be 
infected. 

Infected plants should be removed and 
burnt. The infested soil can be sterilized 



Fig. A . — Leaf Eelworm. 

A chrysanthemum plant badly affected with leaf eelworm. 
showing withered, hanging leaves. 

by watering in formalin (i in 50) 1 gallon 
per square foot, and covering the area with 
bags for a few days. 
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If it is necessary to save a variety, cut- 
tings should be taken when the shoots are 
12 to 18 inches high, only the tips being 
used. This is necessary to avoid the para- 
site which extends up the stem to within 
a short distance of the apex. A proportion 
of such cuttings will still be infected and 
must be discarded. 
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Spotted Wilt (Virus). 

This common virus, which causes the well- 
known disease of tomatoes and other vege- 
tables and flowers, will sometimes attack 
chrysanthemums. Symptoms are rings or 
concentric rings of brown on the leaves, 
and occasionally flowers are distorted or of 
poor quality. Affected plants should be 
removed and burned. 


Plant Growth Regulators. 

PUBLIC interest is aroused from time to time by statements in the press regarding plant 
hormones or plant growth regulators. Some of the effects produced by these substances 
on plant growth and development are of economic importance, but unfortunately some 
exaggerated claims have also been made. 


What are Hormones and How Do They Act? 

A plant grows by the division of cells 
at specialized points and by the growth — 
elongation, expansion and maturation — of 
these cells. The way in which the develop- 
ment takes place is regulated, at least in 
part, by chemical substances produced by 
the plant itself in minute amounts. These 
are plant hormones. The discovery and 
isolation in pure form of some of these 
naturally-produced hormones was quickly 
followed by the discovery that a number 
of synthetic chemicals could have a similar 
effect. A very great deal of research has 
been done in recent years on the types of 
reaction of plant tissues to a wide range 
of organic chemicals used at different con- 
centrations. 

Plant regulators might be defined as 
chemicals, which, when applied in very small 
amounts to living plant tissues, exercise a 
stimulating, inhibiting or directive effect on 
their subsequent development. They act by 
stimulating cell division in special sites, or 
expansion in cells which have reached 
maturity and ceased to grow, or by accelera- 
ting or inhibiting these processes in still 
growing tissues. 

Economic Uses of Plant Growth Regulators. 

The economic uses to which plant growth 
regulators have been put can be grouped 
into the following main classes: — 

(1) Root-inducing substances. 

(2) Fruit-drop preventives. 

(3) Fruit-set inducing substances. 

(4) Weed killers. 

(5) Substances, for delaying the, 
“shooting” of potato tubers. 


In addition, certain types have been ad- 
vocated as stimulating dusts for seeds, 
others for causing delay in leafing of de- 
ciduous trees, for crop thinning, use in 
transplanting, etc., but further investigation 
is desirable before these can be accepted 
as being of general value. 

Root-Inducing Substances. 

The earliest commercial application of 
plant hormones was to promote rooting of 
cuttings. The compound is applied usually 
as a solution, the cut end of the cutting 
being soaked for varying periods, common- 
ly 12 to 24 hours, in a solution of strength 
10 p.p.111. to 200 p.p.m. or more. The 
strength and best: time of treatment vary 
with the plant to be treated. A quick dip 
of a few seconds in a more concentrated 
solution is also effective for some types. 
Alternatively, the hormone can be applied 
as a dust (talc or some other inert material 
being the diluent), or in a lanoline paste. 
The chemicals which have been found most 
useful for root promotion are indole acetic 
acid, naphthalene acetic acid, indole butyric 
acid and derivatives of these. A number of 
commercial preparations are on the Aus- 
tralian market. 

The effect of the treatment is to stimu- 
late the formation of roots in the cutting 
by causing localised cell divisions of a par- 
ticular type. The most satisfactory stimu- 
lant varies from species to species. Some 
types cannot be stimulated by any known 
treatment, and other easily-rooting types 
are not substantially benefited. Hormone 
treatment does not mean that any of the 
care ordinarily required for the striking of 
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FRUITGRO VVERS—* 

We have pleasure in introducing to growers and others 

“DD-50” 

(Registered under Pest Destroyers Act , N.S.W. 1945) 

a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying containing 

50% Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

M DD-50 99 is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray in 
Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large range of 
orchard and garden pests, such as Codlin Moth, Cabbage White Butterfly, 
Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphis, Jassids, Bean Fly, Potato 
Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS: 

For all Orchard and Garden Spraying — 

Mix I lb. “DD-50” with 50 gallons of water. 

Other Uses: 

«« DD-50 ” may also be used for : — 

• Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

• Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

Available In 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and l-lb cartons. 

Prices , Pamphlets and full particulars on application to the Proprietors 

William Cooper & Nephews (Australia) Ply. Limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 6396 
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T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

are now incorporated with 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

who offer immediate delivery of 


SAW BENCHES— The best firewood 
bench obtainable anywhere. 

WOOL PRESSES — “Robinson’s” Single 
Box, for small flocks. 

FERTILISER SPREADERS— “ Robin- 
son” Direct Drop Type, in 6, 9 and 12ft. 
widths. Ideal for pastures and orchards. 

WINNOWERS— The Robinson “Little 
Wonder,” for cleaning all types of seeds. 
Also Combination Thresher Winnower. 


PASTURE DRESSING HARROWS— 

New hard-wearing type for horse or 
tractor, any width. 

BROADCASTERS— “Robinson’s” Stan- 
dard Broadcaster, for flat country and 
HILLSIDE machine for steep grades. 

ORCHARD EQUIPMENT— Light 2- 
furrow Disc Ploughs, Disc Harrows and 
Direct Drop Fertilisers. 

HAMMER MILLS— “Robinson’s.” For 
all classes of farm and industrial grinding. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 

Harris Street, Sydney 


Orchard Spray Plants 


© 


Utility and 
Portable Models 



that will enable you to produce better fruit. 

The General Design of these plants ensures 
a constant speed and unvarying pressure 
under all normal conditions. 

Many of the "M.V.“ features have been 
suggested by practical orchard ists, and much 
time and expense has been devoted to 
make this •• M.V. M the ideal Spray Plant. 

Let us tel I you all about it. 


MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD 


Engineers, Manufacturers, Machinery Merchants 
EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY, N.S.W. 

Mefellen Street, Llemore, N.S.W. 

WS Wickham Street, Brisbane, Qld. 

Telephone: FF 1 20 1 Telegrams: “Virtue,*’ Sydney 
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cuttings can be neglected. It simply causes 
earlier or more satisfactory rooting in cer- 
tain species. 

Hormone preparations are on the market 
also for application to growing plants for 
the stimulation of root growth. Some 
species undoubtedly are benefited, but for 
most growing plants no extra stimulant of 
this type is required. 

Fruit-drop Preventives. 

In some varieties of fruit, a proportion 
of the crop may be shed before it reaches 
full picking maturity. It is shed because 
a special layer of corky cells, called an 
abscission layer, forms across the fruit 
stalk, cutting off the fruit from the sap 
supply of the tree. Spraying with growth 
regulators before the drop is expected pre- 
vents the formation of this layer and the 
fruit remains on the tree. Alpha naphtha- 
lene acetic acid at a strength of about 
5 p.p.m. has been found to be of value for 
apples and pears. Recent work in the 
United States of America indicates that 2, 
4-dichlorophenoxy acetic acid may be of use 
in extremely low dilutions (8 p.p.m.) as a 
preventive of fruit 'drop in citrus. It is also 
said to be effective for Winesap apples, but 
not for other varieties. A leaflet on spray- 
ing for fruit drop control is available from 
the Department. 

Fruit-set Inducing Substances. 

Certain plant hormones applied to flow- 
ers can induce fruit set and subsequent fruit 
growth in the absence of effective pollina- 
tion. This use has been exploited especially 
for tomatoes in the United States of 
America and England, where fruit set of 
certain varieties is very often poor in cold, 
dull or rainy weather when the days are 
short. Failure to set is not usually a prob- 
lem in this State, and the usefulness of the 
treatment will probably be limited to glass- 
house culture. Certain varieties of tomatoes 
of the cluster type which are not normally 
grown in glasshouses because of the poor 
fruit set obtained, may now find a place. 

The chemical most effective for this treat- 
ment is beta naphthoxy acetic acid. Straw- 


Several reports are to hand from farmers in the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area that growing crops 
have been attacked by mice. The stems are 
gnawed into from 3 to 12 inches from ground 
level, causing the plants to fall over. Mice are 
stated to be abundant on the especially in 

rice stubble. 


berries and cane fruits are also said in over- 
seas work, to be favourably affected, and 
recent American reports indicate that bean 
pod set can be stimulated by application of 
growth regulators of which alpha naphtha- 
lene acetic acid, 2, 4-D, parachlorophenoxy 
acetic acid and alpha orthochlorophenoxy- 
propionic acid appear to be the most satis- 
factory. 

Weed Killers. 

In hormone weed killers the active in- 
gredient is used at a higher concentration 
than for other purposes. The best known 
in New South Wales are sodium 2-methyl, 
4-clilorophenoxy acetate (Methoxone) and 
2, 4-D ( sodium salt of 2, 4 dichlorophenoxy 
acetic acid). They act by stimulating cell 
elongation and the response shown bv the 
plant is twisting and curling of stem and 
leaves, splitting of stem and roots and fin- 
ally death. Their particular value is that 
they are in some degree selective, grasses 
and cereals being much less affected than 
most broad-leaved plants. All weeds, how- 
ever, are not killed. 

Substances for Delaying “Shooting” of 
Potato Tubers. 

The fumes of the methyl ester of alpha 
naphthalene acetic acid has been successfully 
used for delaying the development of shoots 
on stored potato tubers. Commercially this 
is important in the buying programme of 
manufacturers of potato chips and may also 
prove beneficial in prolonging the storage 
life of table potatoes. 

Other Uses. 

Seed dusts containing hormone prepara- 
tions have been experimented with, hut the 
results have been inconsistent and the prac- 
tice cannot he recommended. 

Hormone preparations should not be used 
for bulbs and corms, as rot-causing organ- 
isms are stimulated by them. 

The use of hormone treatment for ex- 
tending dormancy and for blossom thinning 
is still in the experimental stage. 


In view of the potential large crop of wheat thi& 
season and the world wheat supply situation, the 
abundance of mice at the present time is of par- 
ticular significance, emphasising the necessity for 
properly stacking and mice-proofing all wheat 
that may have to be stored in the open this year. — 
T. McCarthy, Chief Entomologist. 
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FRUIT GROWING. 


The Growing of Olives. 


Possibilities of 
the Industry. 

♦ 

J. A. Ballantyne, 
Special Fruit Officer. 



An Olive Grove. 


THE question might be asked why, despite suitability of many districts and availability 
of information regarding varieties and cultural methods, there has been little extension 
of olive planting in New South Wales, or, for that matter, within the Commonwealth. 
There are various reasons for this. In the first place, the olive does not enter very largely 
into the diet of Australians, as it does in European countries, where enormous quantities 
are consumed, especially in the oil form and for cooking purposes. Australians are not 
yet olive minded. Not only do we consume much less, but are content to use animal 
fats for cooking rather than the olive oil. Other hindrances have been the fact that the 
trees take some time to reach the stage of maximum production, and the tedious nature 
of some of the work, especially the picking, does not have a universal appeal to 
Australians. 

Probably the main reason for lack of interest in olive growing has been that 
prospective growers have, in the past, not been quite convinced that the venture would 
be profitable. 


As far back as 1896 the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture introduced a col- 
lection of olive varieties from overseas. The 
first consignment consisted of thirty-five 
varieties, and these trees are now growing 
and in production on Wagga Experiment 
Farm. The olive will live to a great age, and 
onCe the trees are firmly established their life 
may run into hundreds of years. The collec- 
tion of varieties at Wagga Experiment Farm 
has been gradually added to, and there are 
about sixty varieties growing there to-day. 
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Useful Experiment Work. 

Throughout the years experiments have 
been carried out with pollination require- 
ments, fruitfulness, etc., and also in regard 
to the manufacture of oil and pickles, so 
that information is available as to the most 
suitable varieties for marketing in the 
pickled form or for crushing and manufac- 
ture of olive oil. 

Interesting facts have been collected, 
especially in regard to production records, 
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size of fruit and oil content of varieties. A 
variation from eighty fruits to 500 fruits 
to the pound is not uncommon, and oil con- 
tents varying from as low as 23 gallons to 
the ton of fresh fruit to as high as 60 gal- 
lons have been recorded. Some work still 
remains to be done in the determination of 
suitability of varieties for various districts, 
and with this in view, varietal experiment 
plots have been established in different parts 
of the State. 

Suitable Districts and Soils. 

Many districts on the western side of the 
Dividing Range in New South Wales should 
prove satisfactory for the growing and pro- 
duction of olives. Climatically, the olive 
could be grown in localities as wide apart 
as Inverell, Narromine and the Murray 
River districts, but the rainfall in most ]>or- 
t ions of the State referred to, would be 
insufficient for annual cropping and high 
production, and would require to be supple- 
mented by irrigation. The olive requires 
dry atmospheric conditions during summer 
months, and, for this reason, is less likely 
to be successful if grown on the eastern side 
of the Dividing Range. The trees could be 
expected to grow well in these areas, but 
it is doubtful if they would crop satisfac- 
torily, and trouble with insect pests could 
be anticipated. 
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It is generally considered that soils of 
a loamy character and calcareous nature are 
most suitable. The olive can be grown in 
a wide variety of soils, but, like other fruit 
trees, for best results fertility is required. 
There seems to be a tendency to plant these 
trees in the poorer soils which, in many 
cases, have proved unsuitable for other 
fruit trees. Growing olives in these soils 
can only result in reduced vigour and crop- 
ping capacity. 

Olives are Grown for One of Two Uses. 

The growing of olives may conveniently 
be discussed from two angles, viz. : — 

( 1 ) Growing for pickling purposes, 
and 

( 2 ) ( irowing for production of oil. 

Some varieties are dual-purpose and are 
suitable for both oil and pickling, but gener- 
ally it can be said that for high production 
and quality in either of these two classes, 
the main varieties recommended for pick- 
ling purposes are not the best for oil extrac- 
tion, and vice versa. 

Production for Pickling. 

The main varieties suitable for pickling 
include Sevillano, Hardy's Mammoth, Mis- 
sion, Yerdale and Manzanillo. These varie- 
ties vary considerably in production, but if 



A Compareslvely Low &nd Wide-spread In* Tree is Desirable with Olives. 


0 
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grown under suitable conditions could be 
expected to average annually 90 lb. of fruit 
per tree. When in full production trees 
planted at the rate of sixty to the acre 
should give an annual harvest in the vicin- 
ity of 5,400 lb. of fresh olives per acre. If 
tlie trees be planted closer together, say 
ninety to the acre, the corresponding yield 
per acre will not be 8,100 lb., but probably 
still only in the vicinity of 5.400 lb. 

Pre-war. pickled olives were imported 
for about 9d. per lb. Fresh olives suitable 
for pickling grown in New South Wales 
at this same period returned growers a 
somewhat similar figure. Assuming the 
production of 5,400 lb per acre and sale 
at the pre-war competitive imported figure 
of 9cl. per lb., the gross return would be 
more than £200 per acre. As compared with 


of production and pickling. These figures 
are based on pd. per lb. for pickled olives 
in bulk. It is extremely doubtful if olives 
will ever be imported again at this pre-war 
price. 

Consumption Per Head is Low. 

It must be remembered that consumption 
of pickled olives in Australia is low, but 
with suitable advertising, and with olives 
available to the consumer at a reasonable 
price, it should be possible to increase con- 
siderably the consumption of olives in the 
pickled form. 

Care would need to be taken to avoid 
boom planting. Pre-war, Australians con- 
sumed about 1 lb. of pickled olives per 
annum to every twenty-five persons. Sixty 
acres of olives in full production would 
cope with this demand. Australians have 



olives for oil purposes, picking charges 
would be higher, and if the fruit were being 
marketed through the usual channels, there 
would be cost of boxes, grading, freight 
and other incidental charges associated with 
marketing. If the fruit were forwarded 
direct to canneries, these charges would be 
lower. 

Assuming that the fruit is being picked 
and marketed with charges at the higher 
rate, costs would be in the vicinity of £17 
per ton for picking, and other costs a fur- 
ther £20, making a total marketing cost of 
£37 per ton of fresh olives, »or roughly £90 
$er acre. Using this figure as a* deduction 
from the £200 gross return leaves in the 
vicinity of £110 per acre to cover the cost 
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not, in the past, been olive eaters, but little 
has been done to develop the trade, or give 
the public a chance to acquire the “liking’* 
for this fruit. Assuming that pre-war con- 
sumption in Australia could be increased 
three times, to the extent of 1 lb. of pickled 
olives per annum to every eight or nine 
persons, and that there might be some in- 
crease in population by the time the trees 
came into production, this would possibly 
allow for planting of olive trees for pickling 
purposes to a total of 200 acres throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

In recent years there has been some olive 
planting, mainly in Victoria, but also a few 
acres here, there and everywhere, and these 
areas, if taken as a deduction from the 200, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND IRRICATION 


FIBROUTE 

(Mh£^fri-Gc*H£4it WATER PIPES 

There are no better pipes for country 
water supply and irrigation schemes. 

1 FIB ROUTE ” Pipes are light in weight . . . easy to 
handle and transport. . . easily and quickly laid 
and jointed. There are no threads to cut, no lead 
to run. Maximum durability is assured and main- 
tenance costs are negligible. Delivery capacity 
stays high and pumping costs permanently low. 

Write for illustrated booklet . FREE ! 


lOLE MANUf-ACl URERS 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

CNR. YORK AND BARRACK STS., SYDNEY 

Box 3935 G.P.O. Sydney 



THE 

ENGLISH 


CLIFFORD 

ROTARY TILLER 


Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9 


In 16" or 22" widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 


634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 
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APPLE LEAF HOPPER (Canary Fly, Jawld). Spray with 
Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune White 8praying Oil 
as a spreader at first signs of adults. 

RED SPIDER AND MITES. Spray with Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. This may be combined with Neptune Arsenate 
of Lead spray. 

CODLING MOTH. Use a calyx spray of Neptune Arsenate of 
Lead plus Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

WOOLLY APHID. Spray with Neptune Slaok Leaf 40 plus 
Neptune White Spraying Oil. This may be combined with 
Arsenata of Lead sprays. 

BLACK SPOT, APPLE. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur 
Solution. 

BLACK SPOT, PEAR. Consult our technioal service or 
Government Field Officer for programme. 

GREEN AND BLACK PEACH APHID AND BLACK CHERRY 
APHID. Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune 
White Spraying OU as a spreader. 

SUMMER SPRAYING 

Prepare for summer spraying by ordering now from yottr 
local Neptune agent your requirements of the following 
NEPTUNE Sprays:— 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL 
D.D.T. SPRAYING EMULSION ARSENATE OF LEAD 



THE MW COMBINATION 8FRAV 
THAT CONTAINS A MOST 
EFFICIENT WETTING AND 
SPREADING AGENT. 


BLACK LEAF 40 FIRMSTEM— prevents pre-harvett drop 


NEPTUNE Oil CO. FTY. I TO. . n.s.wJ 

OLDES! I.TA.M.H.D MANUFACTURE.. AN. MAtKIIEES OF S.RAVIHO Oil. IN AUSI.AIIA 
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certainly do not leave any scope for large 
scale planting. It would appear that there 
is room for small scale plantings of olive 
trees for pickling purposes in Australia, 
but extreme care must be taken to ensure 
that such plantings are not excessive. It 
is not likely that Australia could develop 
an export trade with this product. 

Growing Olives for Oil. 

Suitable varieties for oil production in- 
clude Boutillon, Corregiola, Nevadillo 
Blanco and others. Production per tree 
varies with these varieties, as also quantity 
of oil per ton of fresh fruit. Assuming that 
the trees are planted sixty to the acre, and 
that annual production per tree is 130 lb., 
would give a yield of around 362 tons per 
acre. With crushing yielding 40 gallons of 
oil to the ton of fresh fruit, the oil output 
per acre would he 140 gallons. 

Pre-war, olive oil could he landed in Syd- 
ney from overseas at about 10s. i>er gallon. 
Competing with this price, the gross return 
per acre would be £70. Costs of picking, 
transport to factory, etc., would vary con- 
siderably. Picking costs would be deter- 
mined mainly by the size of the crop, being 
high in a light cropping year and low if the 
crop is heavy. However, the cost of these 
operations would he in the vicinity of £10 
per ton, or £35 per acre, which, as a deduc- 
tion from £70 for 140 gallons of oil at 10s. 
per gallon, leaves only £35, and at say 13s. 
per gallon, £56 per acie to cover cost of 
production and manufacture of the oil. 

Before the war Australia imported annu- 
ally 340,000 gallons of olive oil. To supply 
this demand, around 2,400 additional acres 
of olives would require to be planted within 
the Commonwealth. Within recent years 
there has been some planting of this fruit, 
and, although figures are not available, the 
area is probably in the vicinity of 1,000 
acres. Several companies have been formed 
since the last war, and these have already 
commenced planting olive trees in different 
parts of the Commonwealth. Owing to low 
production costs in Mediterranean countries, 
Australia has little chance of developing 
any overseas trade. 


Any extension of the industry should 
have as its object the supply of Australian 
requirements. It is doubtful if considera- 
tion should be given to increased popula- 
tion, or increase on pre-war figures of per 
capita consumption of olive oil. Despite the 
fact that olive oil, of all edible fats, is the 
richest in nutritive properties, it enters into 
competition with peanut and various other 
similar type oils, to a much greater extent 
than it did only a few years ago. 

The position would seem to be that the 
grower would have difficulty in competing 
with oil at the pre-war imported figure of 
1 os. to 13s. j>cr gallon. At £1 per gallon 
the position as far as the prospective grower 
is concerned would depend on the cost of 
manufacturing the oil. If these costs are in 
the vicinity of, sav, 6s. 8d. per gallon, leav- 
ing [3s. qd. to the grower, this should give 
him, on a 3) 1> ton crop, a gross return of 
nearly £94 per acre or £27 per ton for fresh 
fruit. With picking costs as a deduction, 
net return per acre would he about £59 to 
the grower. Having in mind the wait for 
trees to reach full production, this return 
would certainly not he excessive. 

With oil selling at 23s. to 30s. per gallon, 
and a somewhat similar corresponding ratio 
in return between the grower and oil manu- 
facturers, the growing of olives for oil pur- 
poses should he a worthwhile proposition. 

The age at which hearing commences 
will vary, hut for practical purposes we 
can assume light cropping will commence 
at live to six years, increasing to effective 
hearing at nine to ten years, and to full 
production from twelve years onwards. 

It is possible that hormone treatment 
may he the means of bringing the olive tree 
into production at an earlier period, and 
also of increasing considerably the annual 
cropping per acre. However, until such 
time as the efficiency of these treatments 
has been proved, it would seem a risky pro- 
position to budget for an early or higher 
production figure. 


Hold 


I Buy 
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Cherry Varieties. 

ONLY sweet cherries are grown commercially in New South Wales, and of these only a 
few have proved of sufficient commercial merit. They are characterised by the firmness 
of their flesh, their season of ripening, inherent quality and size; and in addition have 
the ability to withstand transport and handling. On account of this last requirement, 
black-fleshed cherries are preferred. The white-fleshed varieties are mostly utilised for 
processing. 


In making a list of varieties for planting, 
the varieties chosen should be satisfactory 
from the following points of view : — 

1. They should he satisfactory pollenisers 
for one another. 

2. They should ensure a harvesting suc- 
cession throughout the season. 

3. They should take advantage of the 
special marketing possibilities of the parti- 
cular locality. 

4. They should be true to name and free 
from any off -types. 

With these factors in mind, the varieties 
recommended for commercial cherry-grow- 
ing are Early Lyons, Eagle Seedling, 
Napoleon, Florence, Rons, St. Margaret, 
and Blackboy. 

The early varieties such as Early Lyons 
and Eagle should be planted predominantly 
in the early districts of Young and Lakes- 
land. The variety Rons is becoming popu- 
lar in the Young district. In the late dis- 
tricts the full succession of varieties may 
be grown, but the late varieties should pre- 
dominate. These can be stored for a short 
time to extend the season, and have been 
found to carry well in the interstate trade. 

Need for Cross Pollination. 

Despite the fact that the necessity for 
cross-pollination has been pointed out by 
this Department for over twenty years, un- 
satisfactory cropping of some cherry blocks 
in due to insufficient or ineffective cross- 
pollination. All varieties of sweet cherries 
are self -sterile and some varieties are cross- 
sterile with a few other varieties. It is, 
therefore, necessary to plant together the 
varieties which are cross-fertile and also 
to have bees, usually one strong hive per 
acre, to transfer the pollen. 

The peed for cross-pollination should be 
borne in mind when selecting varieties. 
The recommended varieties already listed 
have beejh selected for their crosp- fertility. 

The comparability of cherry varieties lias 
been investigated in this State and the re- 
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suits are given in tabular form below. The 
varieties are bracketed into groups, within 
which the flowering periods of the varieties 
will overlap one another sufficiently for 
pollination purposes. 


l'nllen Varieties. 
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“ (' " Indicates compatible varieties. 

J Indicates incompatible varieties. 


Of varieties that are grown locally, the 
chief intersterile groups to be avoided in 
planting, on the basis of the results tabulated 
above and overseas investigations, are as 
follows : — 

(a) St. Margaret, Noble, Black 
Republican, and Black Bigarreau. 
ib) Early Lyons, Twyford and Mezel. 
(c) Napoleon, Bing, Riverchon (or 
Pelissier) and Lambert. 
id) Bedford’s Prolific, Early Rivers, 
Black Eagle and Knight’s Early 
Black. 

(e) Early Purple Gean, California Ad- 
vance, and Rockport* 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL 01 1 KU1T PESTS 


Topical Tips on D.D.T. 

Although official recommendations are still based on lead 
arsenate there is little doubt that DDT has now proved 
itself to be an efficient control agent for codling moth. 

Although build up of red mite, red spider mite and woolly 
aphid must be expected following its use, this cannot in 
any way detract from the efficiency and economy of DDT 
as the lethal ingredient for codling moth. 

However when DDT is being widely used particular care 
must be given to the application of dormant oil sprays 
and a close watch should be kept on the trees’ foliage so 
that increasing mite populations can be checked. 

The Shell Company recommends a thorough spraying with 
Shell Whitespray as the most effective means of achieving 
this. 





SPRAYING RECOMMENDATION 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 



THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain* 
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Ask the manager 

When you meet financial problems of either a 
personal or business nature, remember that the 
Manager of your local branch of the “Wales” will 
readily discuss such matters with you. 

He is a man of wide business experience, who makes 
a close study of local conditions. In addition, he 
can draw upon the resources of the specialized 
departments which are a feature of the “Wales” 
organization. 

Don’t let financial problems worry you unnecessarily. 
There may be ways in which the “Wales” can help. 

Ask the Manager. 

BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

t 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


n New South 'Wale* with limited liability 


Incorporated 1 




Beekeeping Notes. 

W. A. Goodacre, Special Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 


THE PROBLEM OF “DWINDLING” 

Some False Conclusions. 

HEAVY mortality amongst the adult hive population may result from a variety of 
conditions affecting the colony health. This “dwindling” of bees, as it is termed, may 
be attributed to various factors, chiefly those affecting the food supply. 

The losses may be quite alarming at times, actually suggesting that the bees had 
been in contact with insecticidal sprays, such as arsenicals or D.D.T. Almost invariably, 
however, examination of affected bees by the Department has proved that they were 
suffering from digestive troubles with dysentery as a prominent symptom. 


On some occasions the bee-farmer must 
accept responsibility, as in those instances 
m which the hive-covers are leaky, causing 
dampness in the living quarters, thus result- 
ing in mould-growth or fermentation of the 
honey and pollen stores in the combs. In- 
vestigation, however, has suggested that in 
the main the trouble may be attributed to 
peculiarities of the seasonal conditions 
affecting the natural food supplies, particu- 
larly those from certain species of flora. 


Seasonal Influences on Nectar Quality. 

A number of bee-farmers who ex- 
perienced heavy dwindling in apiaries on 
the Central Coast during the past autumn, 
whilst the bees were working a honey-flow 
from Bloodwood ( Eucalyptus corymbosa ), 
thought that the mortality amongst the adult 
bees must have been caused by the bees 
working flowering plants which had been 
sprayed. A little investigation about the 
locality would have disproved this assump- 
tion, as apiaries in the forest country, well 
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away from any' agricultural activity where 
sprays or insecticides could have been used, 
were affected with dwindling in exactly the 
same way. It could have been observed, 
top* that no fruit trees and very few other 
plants on which sprays are normally used, 
were in flower at the time. 

During the general run of seasons the 
honey -flow from Bloodwood may be worked 
without any effect on the health of the 
colonies, and bees winter well on honey 
stored from that species. However, it was 
observed during the -past autumn that the 
nectar contained a higher moisture Content, 
compared with the percentage of sugar, 
than is usually present. In an endeavour to 


Spraying with Poisons Often Blamed. 

When spring dwindling occurs in the 
apiary, resulting from adverse conditions 
experienced by bees during the previous 
autumn and winter, or arising from other 
conditions affecting the health of the 
colonies — to be explained in more detail 
later in this article — there is a tendency 
occasionally for the bee- farmer to be sus- 
picious that poisonous sprays have caused 
the mortality in his hives. 

Spring is, of course, the time when or- 
chardists may require to apply spray to 
their fruit trees. However, the recom- 
mendation given at all times by this Depart- 


A Profuse Show of 
Blossom on a Granny 
Smith Tree. 

Bees render a very 
valuable pollination 
service, and many 
fruitgrowers success- 
fully maintain small 
apiaries in their 
orchard*. 


V 



convert this moisture-laden nectar into a 
properly constituted honey during a time 
when the atmosphere itself was highly satur- 
ated, the bees contracted severe digestive 
troubles. Yeast development (fermentation) 
had to be contended with, and this was 
dearly shown by the presence of yeasts in 
the stomach and bowel contents of speci- 
mens of affected bees examined at the 
Department. 

Colonies affected by dwindling may be 
relieved by stimulative feeding of warm 
sugar syrup, but the best plan is to move 
the hives to a well-drained sunny *site in a 
new locality, where the colonies will have 
better chance to recuperate. 
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ment to orchardists and other growers, not 
to spray their trees or plants when in flower 
is now generally accepted. Only on rare 
occasions is it found that losses in bees have 
been the direct result of the careless spray- 
ing of fruit trees or other plants. 

It is in the interests of growers that they 
follow the Department's direction as to the 
right time to apply the sprays, not only to 
gain the most effective control of the pests, 
but at the same time not to disturb the 
essential pollination service which bees are 
specially fitted by nature to render. This 
pollination service is particularly valuable in 
the production of payable crops of pome 
fruits. In the apple- and pear-growing area 
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Full Blossom Stage — Too Early to Spray Pome Fruits with 
Arsenate of Lead for Codling Moth Control. 

Spraying at this stagers' t'argnoiispo her*. 


about Orange, small apiaries permanently 
established by fruit-growers have been suc- 
cessfully worked for quite a number of 
years. The trees in the owners’ orchards 
and surrounding locality have been regu- 
larly sprayed, and no noticeable effect on the 
welfare of the colonies of bees has been 
detected. 

Hundreds of hives of bees are moved 
to prune orchards in the Young district 
both by local and migratory bee- farmers, 
and both parties concerned benefit from 
these moves. No anxiety is expressed in 
regard to the application of sprays simply 
because a co-operative spirit should and 
does prevail. 

It is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that' there is no risk to bee life where 
poisonous spravs are applied to plants or 
trees at the wrong time, because it has been 
proved beyond doubt that when sprays are 
used during the flowering period when bees 
are active in gathering nectar or pollen, diere 
is a definite danger. What we do need to 
avoid, however, is casting the blame on the 
fruit- or vegetable-grower, when actually 
the losses sustained in the apiary have re- 
sulted from the dwindling troubles indi- 
cated elsewhere in this article. 

Watch the Water Supply. 

In one instance in which a New South 
Wales beekeeper suffered heavy losses of 
field bees at a time when grass and weeds 
along a railway line near his apiary were 
heavily sprayed, it was observed, on in- 
vestigation, that very few of the plants were 
flowering to attract bees. The trouble actu- 
ally arose as a result of the water supply 
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within reasonable distance of the hives hav- 
ing dried up, and the bees, in distress on this 
account, raided the spray to secure mois- 
ture. Bee- farmers know very well from 
experience that where bees can secure water 
from a regular source of supply they will 
not he attracted to any extent to any tem- 
porary source. It is important, therefore, 
in any areas where arsenical sprays in par- 
ticular are likely to be applied, to ensure that 
the regularly used water supply is adequate. 

Effect of D.D.T. 

In another case, in which the beekeeper 
suspected that the mortality in his hives 
was caused by bees contacting D.D.T. - 
sprayed plants, an investigation proved that 
the colonies had been maliciously dusted in- 
side the hives with this insecticide. A prac- 
tical test was made at this Department, with 
dry combs from the supers of the above- 
mentioned hives. They were placed in a 
nucleus hive with a fresh comb and bees 
between them. All the bees were either 
dead or in a dying condition within twenty- 
four hours, and every symptom indicated 
that they were affected by D.D.T. The 
bees, in attempting to clean up the cells, 
came in contact with a heavy concentra- 
tion of D.D.T., and when moving within 



Calyx Stage — Correct Stage for Spraying for 
Codling Moth Control. 

lht- tlowirs are no longer attractive to beev 

the cells became heavily coated with the 
D.D.T. in a way that would never occur 
under natural field conditions. 

These cases are mentioned in order to 
show how necessary it is for a thorough 
investigation to be made before coming to 
any conclusion as to the cause of mortality 
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amongst adult bees, or attaching any blame 
to fellow producers because of their need 
to use sprays to combat destructive pests 
in the orchard or on the farm. From a 
close study of the matter, the writer is of 
the opinion that the element of risk to bee 
life from the use of sprays is small, and 
in any case could easily be avoided by a 
little co-operation between the 1>ee- farmer 
and his fellow producers. 

Deteriorated Food and Devitalised Colonies. 

The type of spring dwindling referred 
to earlier in this article usually results from 
the colonies of bees having to deal with an 
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Importance of the Pollen-Nectar Ratio* 

Another cause of spring dwindling is com- 
paction in the digestive system, which par- 
ticularly affects the nurse bees. These 
young bees are called upon to consume 
large quantities of food in order to prepare 
chyle to feed bee larvae, and when an 
abundance of pollen is available, and stones 
in the hive and nectar in the fields are in 
short supply, there is a tendency to con- 
sume too much of the protein-rich pollen 
in relation to honey, the carbohydrate-rich 
constituent of their diet. In consequence, 


Spores of Nosema Disease. 

The large objects are pollen grains. 
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over-wintere:l food supply which has 
deteriorated. This deterioration is due to 
leaving excess super accommodation on the 
hives, so that the bees are not able, during 
cold, dampish weather, to care for the 
honey stored above the main winter cluster. 
Trouble may also arise when colonies go 
into winter with their vitality lowered as a 
result of adverse autumn conditions pre- 
venting the raising of a sufficient force of 
young, vigorous bees. In this case the bees 
may survive the actual winter season but 
fail to establish themselves properly during 
spring, the heavy field work and the estab- 
lishment of sufficient brood during spring 
being too great a task for them in their 
weakened physical state. In this condition 
the bees may also become susceptible to 
nosema disease caused by a protozoan, a 
parasitic organism which invades the diges- 
tive system of the bees. 
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the digestive system of the nurse bees be- 
comes clogged with pollen. The condition 
may be relieved by stimulative feeding with 
warm sugar syrup, in order to influence the 
bees to consume a properly balanced diet. 

“Paralysis” in Bees. 

Heavy losses of adult bees may also 
result from the malady known as 
“paralysis,” but in this case only individual 
colonies are affected, and the trouble is more 
persistent than dwindling and may continue 
through the season. Nosema apis may or 
may not be associated with this malady. 
Where paralysis or nosema disease is pre- 
sent, it is essential that the affected colonies 
be re-queened by the introduction of young 
vigorous queen bees raised from stock which 
have not exhibited any signs of weakness 
in this or other directions. 
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)/oure asking ME If hygiene pays ? 







tc- 





Just take a look at the routine of any successful dairyman, son. 
Chlorine sterilisers and cleanliness are high priority — because, 
simply, they mean healthy herds, higher yields. In fact, 
| Sodium Hypochlorite and "Zanic" Steriliser "C" are the 

dairy industry's first safeguards against bacteria. 
Sterilise REGULARLY with I.C.I. Chlorine sterili- 
sers. They keep Mastitis DOWN I 

Use I.C.I. Chlorine Sterilisers 

KmTXsodium hypochlorite 

Available Chlorine) Solution 

WfPl M “ZANIC” STERILISER “C” 
\J Powder 

f Contact Your Butter Factory or usual supplier 
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SHEEP LOSSES 

can be prevented 

When sheep go down 
and cannot regain their feet 
following yarding, trucking, 
shedding, or change of pad- 
docks, the cause may be 
Hypocalcaemia. 

This is similar to Milk Fever 
in cattle and there is a 
ready and simple cure for 
it — an injection of C.B.G. 
(Calcium Borogluconate). 

C.B.G. is inexpensive and 
a supply should be always 
on hand on every farm and 
sheep property. 

In a box of 8 cartons — 
sufficient for eight cows or 
forty sheep — 22/8 plus 1/3 
postage. Complete outfit 
with Hypodermic syringe 
and needles — 

£2/12/6 post free. 

GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD 

Grazcos House, 46 Young St. 

Sydney 



TRAVEL BY 
DAYLIGHT 

o 

During daylight hours expresses are 
operated between Sydney and country 
areas in New South Wales, thereby 
enabling train travellers to see the varied 
views obtainable from the carriage 
windows. 

“ Riverina Expresses " leave Sydney 
and Albury every morning, excepting 
Sundays, on their journeys of 399 miles 
along the Southern line. “ Central 
West Expresses " provide services 
between Sydney and Dubbo and Sydney 
and Forbes on alternate weekdays, 
journeys of 287 and 297 miles 
respectively. 44 Northern Tablelands 
Expresses ’* run daily excepting Sundays 
between Sydney and Armidale. a 
distance of 360 miles. 

Each of these Daylight Expresses has 
a buffet for serving light refreshments. 
Seats may be reserved fourteen days in 
advance of travel. A feature of these 
trains is that they carry hostesses to 
attend to the comfort of travellers; a 
compartment is set aside for the train 
hostess where she can invite nursing 
mothers or render first-aid in an 
emergency. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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“SCABBY MOUTH” OF SHEEP 


(Contagious Pustular Dermatitis) 

“SCABBY MOUTH” is a disease of sheep which is causing concern to sheepowners 
and those engaged on working on sheep properties. 

The following statement issued jointly by the New South Wales Departments 
of Health and Agriculture sets out the causes of the disease, the .methods which owners 
may employ to control it and the means of prevention of and treatment of human 
infection. 


The Veterinary Aspect. 

Contagious Pustular Dermatitis is a 
disease of sheep which is caused by a filter- 
able virus capable of infecting the skin of 
the sheep in any part of its body. The 
disease has been known to sheepowners for 
many years and is frequently the cause of 
serious economic loss. Scabby Mouth, as 
the name implies, usually takes the form of 
pustules or scabs on the lips of lambs. These 
lesions prevent the lamb from readily suck- 
ing or feeding, causing the affected animal 
to lose condition rapidly. The lesions may 
be infected secondarily with other organ- 
isms or may become fly-struck, and the in 
fected sheep may die either from these 
causes or from starvation. 

In addition to the lip lesions, the scabs 
may appear on the udder of the ewes or 
elsewhere on the body. The disease is readily 
transmitted from affected sheep to sheep 
which have not previously suffered from the 
condition. Lambs are the commonest suf- 
ferers. Usually adult sheep are seldom af- 
fected, particularly when bred on a property 


where the disease occurs each year, because 
they were probably infected while lambs and 
have developed an immunity to the disease. 

When a sheep is infected the first sign is 
a reddening of the affected part. This is 
quickly followed by the appearance of small 
pustules, which later develop into raised 
crust-like scabs. If the infection is not com- 
plicated the disease runs its course in about 
four weeks, at which time the scabs fall off. 
If the scabs are forcibly removed, or the 
lesions become fly-struck, the course of the 
diesase may be considerably prolonged. 

< )ncc sheep become affected little can be 
done to prevent the progress of the disease, 
which usually runs its typical course. It 
is unwise to attempt to remove the scabs 
which form. < )nce an infected lamb is de- 
tected in a flock it may not he too late to 
vaccinate immediately the remainder in order 
to halt the spread of infection. An extremely 
efficient vaccine is now available which will 
protect sheep from the disease; the process 
of vaccination is simple and should be em- 
ployed on all properties where the disease 
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appears each year. Possibly the best time to 
vaccinate lambs is at marking time but sheep 
of any age can be done. 

The vaccine is now obtainable direct from 
either the Commonwealth Serum Labora- 
tories, Melbourne, or the Graziers’ Co-opera- 
tive Shearing Co. Ltd., 46 Young Street. 
Sydney, at the cost of /s. 6d. for 5 °° doses. 

Details concerning this vaccination can 
be obtained from Inspectors of Stock or 
from the Department of Agriculture, and 
full directions are enclosed with each con- 
tainer of vaccine purchased. 

The Human Aspect. 

The disease is transmissible to human 
beings. In such a case the disease takes the 
form of one or more small reddened areas 
usually on the skin of the hand or forearm. 
These areas are about one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter and are 
slightly raised above the surface of the 
surrounding skin. These reddened areas 
develop a small vesicle or blister, filled with 
clear fluid, and become surrounded by an 
inflamed area of variable extent. 

If untreated, the papule may attain larger 
dimensions, one-half inch or more in dia- 
meter. Pain is commonly a feature and there 
may be a swelling and pain in the region of 
the elbow and the armpit. The hand usually 
swells and this swelling may extend to the 
forearm. 

Fever occurs in the more severe cases, 
the temperature rising to 102 deg. Fahr. 
or thereabouts, and lasting for from twenty- 
four hours to several days. 

Under treatment the condition usually 
dears up in from seven to ten days. 

With regard to prevention, frequent 
cleansing of the hands and forearms by 
washing with soap and water is of the 
greatest value, and this should be done at 


least at each “smoko.” All cuts and abra- 
sions on the hands and arms should be care- 
fully treated by the use of any of the com- 
mon antiseptics, such as tincture of iodine, 
Friar’s Balsam, tincture of metaphen, etc., 
as breaks in the skin are the likely portals 
of entry of the infection. 

It is considered that attention to these 
measures alone, viz., cleanliness, frequent 
washing with soap and water, and care in the 
handling of infected sheep if cuts or 
scratches are present on the limbs of the 
shearer, will reduce any risk of infection 
to a minimum. 

When the first signs of the disease appear, 
medical treatment should be sought at the 
earliest moment. Pending such treatment, 
fust-aid measures may be applied, such as 
hot fomentations, compresses of lint or 
gauze soaked in Eusol or other hypochlorite 
solution, or weak permanganate of potash 
solution (Condy’s fluid) of a deep pink — 
not purple — colour. 

Summarised, human infection may be 
eliminated or reduced by the adoption of 
the following measures : — 

( 1 ) Vaccination of sheep on infected 
properties prior to shearing, particularly 
young sheep. 

(2) The drafting off of all sheep show- 
ing disease at shearing time. These sheep 
can be shorn later when lesions of the dis- 
ease have disappeared. 

(3) Frequent cleansing of the hands and 
forearms by washing with soap and water 
at least during each “smoko,” when knock- 
ing off for dinner, and at the completion of 
each day. 

(4) Periodic treatment of all cuts and 
abrasions on the hands and arms of 
shearers first by washing in soap and water 
and subsequent dressing with common 
antiseptics. 


Treatment o! Cattle Diseases with Goat Serum. 


“A considerable amount of correspondence has 
been necessitated recently as the result of the 
publicity given in the press to the alleged benefits 
in certain cattle diseases from the injection of 
die blood serum of mature male goats,” reports 
Mr. W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of the Division of 
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Animal Industry. “This is claimed to have re- 
markable remedial effects in the cases of such 
diseases as scours of calves, mastitis and brucel- 
losis. There is, however, no scientific foundation 
whatever for the claims/* 
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SPRETTING SAVES 
SHEEP 


To-day’s Sheep Values and the 
high price of wool demand that 
we use every modern device to 
protect our valuable flocks from 
Fly Strike. 

Control of Fly Strike and pro- 
tection of sheep against Blowfly 
are tasks which require speed, 
and our speedy action must repel 
the Blowfly and give sheep pro- 
tection against it. 

— SPRETTING IS THE 
ANSWER. 

Recently at Mungadal Station, Hay, 
sheep with four months’ wool 
were Spretted at the rate of — 

8 sheep per minute. The cost 
of BUZACOTT SPRETTER 
FLUID was one-third of a 
penny per sheep. 

This gave them protection against 
Fly Strike for 5-6 weeks. 

The Spretter will apply any other 
fluid equally as well. 


f • 


iKIIlilll 






THE BUZACOTT SPRETTER. 

i Clapham and Moore Patents ) 


SPRETTING IS EASY, QUICK AND 
ECONOMICAL 

No Special Skill is Required 

The sheep move singly up a race into the SPRETTER and by pressing 
a lever, the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up against the 
crutch, entirely covering the vulnerable area. 

H By opening a valve the whole of the crutch is saturated by a series 
of spray jets set at various angles in the specially designed crutch 
spraying unit. 

From the same position the operator releases the sheep, which moves 
out of the Spretter, while the next one enters. 

No Gloves or Mask Needed 

THE SPRETTER is easy to move from yard to yard and may be 
loaded on to a utility' truck. 

The Power Unit— A 3 H.P. PETTER Air-Cooled Engine and 
I in. high lift Centrifugal Pump is a multi-purpose unit which 
may be used for Fire-Fighting or any water pumping duty. 

Shown at left — The specially designed crutch spraying unit which 
treats each sheep individually. 

BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

•PHONE: MA63II 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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These Milkers embody 
Matures that ensure reliable 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean. 


Masterpieces 01 Improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces of cleanliness 
and natural milking 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies , including Bucket types. 

A. H. MCDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 



, A NGROV/n 


We are manufacturers of 
Leather Belting, Rawhide 
Belting, Pump Leathers, Har- 
ness Leathers, Cut Soles, etc. 


Your Milking Machine, Pumps, Sawbench 
and other Machinery will function more 
efficiently and economically if equipped 
with Mangrovite Leather Belting because, 
it means more power, the utmost in 
pulley grip and gives long and dependable 
service. 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

IfflanjUHrifo tfdtuifJptcL 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

«* YORK STREET, (WYNYARD SQUARE), SYDNEY 

T.I»pho». : BX 1(41 (3 Him) T.l n riin» : '• M»n*ro»lt«,” Mm, 
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FEEDS AND ==■■ \ \ = = 

FEEDING NOTES. = = =-^ — ~ - 

- - • — — — 

— === -I, : t_;: Contributed by 

z — — ..." The Division of Animal Industry • 


The Effect of — 

Grazing Oats on Butter-fat Content of Milk. 
NEED FOR COARSE ROUGHAGE. 


G. L. M< (Tymoxt, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, ;md R. Paxton, 
Manager, Barnardo harm Home, Picton. 


GRAZING dairy cattle on young oats, with concentrates only fed in addition, seriously 
reduces the butter-fat content of milk — by as much as 40 per cent. — without any decrease 
in the volume of milk or any apparent affect on the health of the cattle. 

Supplementing the grazing oats with coarse roughage — 20 lb. of chaffed Saccaline 
per cow per day was used in the experiments described below — prevents this depression 
in fat content. 

The experiments quoted below should not be taken as condemning grazing oats 
for dairy cattle. They indicated however, that, unless supplementary roughage is provided, 
grazing oats will, at least when fed with concentrates, depress the butter-fat content of milk 

It should, therefore, be taken as a general principle of management that with no 
other roughage than, say, short pastures, as is commonly the case during winter, dairy 
cattle grazing on oats must be given some coarse roughage. Failure to do this may 
result in a serious loss of income and loss of valuable foodstuffs through decreased 
butter-fat production, condemnation of milk by milk receiving depots or necessity to 
separate sufficient milk or discard fore milk in order to reach the minimum test. 


The opinion that grazing oats “will give 
a lot more milk but no more cream” G 
not uncommonly held by dairymen. Follow- 
ing an experiment which showed that reduc- 
ing the roughage content of rations below 
a certain level reduced the butter-fat content 
of milk, experiments were carried out to 
assess the depression of butter-fat content 
that occurred on grazing oats. Details of 
this experiment will be published elsewhere. 
A brief description only of the main features 
is given below. 


and Nix on the same grazing oat>. concen- 
trates and 20 11 ). of chaffed Saccaline per 
cow per day. Concentrates were fed at the 
rate of 4 lb. per gallon of milk hut were only 
eaten at the rate of l 1 - to 2 lb. per gallon 
by the cows without any supplementary 
roughage. Both groups received little other 
feed as there was practically no pastures. 
The oats was aproximately 0 inches to 12 
inches high, quite leafy, but far from succu- 
lent as the soil was extremely dry; they 
were, in fact, tending to wither. 


An Experiment at Picton. 

Twelve Ayrshire cattle in good condition 
and averaging nearly 3 gallons of milk per 
cow per day with a butter-fat content of 
approximately 4.3 per cent, were divided 
into two groups, six being fed on grazing 
oats (four hours per day) and concentrates. 


Within a week the butter- fat content of 
the cattle without the supplementary rough- 
age fell from approximately 4.3 per cent, to 
2.(> per cent, with some cows as low as 0.9 
per cent., tilt tests being carried out on 
composite samples of morning and evening 
milk. Milk production actually rose slightly 
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while the cattle were on the oats and their 
health was not affected. The cattle still 
chewed their cud and there was no depraved 
appetite for bark as had been observed 


the oats after about fifteen days. Both 
groups of cattle were then given a generous 
feed of roughage and the low butter-fat 
content of the milk of the cattle which had 



DAYS PER,OD 

Fig. i. — Graph showing Effect on Production of Milk and Butter-fat of Grazing Dairy Cattle on Oats, 

Production of “ Control " cattle, fed on grazing oats, and concentrates and 20 lb. of chaffed Saccaline 
per cow per day, shown ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

Production of “ Experimental M cattle, fed only grazing oats, and concentrates, without supplementary 
roughage, shown ■wimiwummwwh* 

The graphs show : 

1. — The sudden acute depression in average butter-fat content per cow, with a slight rise in milk yield p_*r cow per day whea 
attic were put on grazing oats without supplementary roughage. 


2. That supplementing the grazing oats with coarse roughage practirally entirely prevented this depression of butter-fat content. 

3. — The quick return to normal butter-fat content when the cattle were taken off the oats and given supplementary roughage 
and the lack of any marked effect of removal from the oats of the cattle already receiving roughage. 


in other experiments where the roughage 
intake had been reduced. 

One cow which persistently grazed on the 
headlands of the paddock failed to show 
any decrease in buttei>fat content till after 
she had grazed off most of the feed on the 
headlands and had started grazing on the 
oats. 

It was intended to carry on the experiment 
;jor some time in order to see if there was 
any tendency for the butter-fat to return 
to normal after the initial fall but owitig to 
lack of rain the cattle had to be taken of[ 
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been without supplementary roughage 
quickly returned to normal. The control 
group which had had supplementary rough- 
age while on the oats showed no significant 
rise in fat when taken off the oats, indicating 
that the supplementary roughage had been 
effective in preventing a fall in butter-fat 
percentage. 

Practical Application of Results. 

Bought roughage is usually an expensive 
source of food matter, costing 3d. per food 
unit with hay or chaff at £10 per ton as 
against i-)4d. for concentrates at £10 per 
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ton. On these grounds it has always been 
recommended that every endeavour should 
be made to supply roughage requirements 
by pasture grazing crops, fodder crops nr 
farm grown conserved fodder and that 
buying should be restricted as far as possible 
to concentrates. 

The previous experiment referred to 
above and overseas work ( reported in the 
January issue of the Gazette) have shown 
that coarse roughage should not be allowed 
to fall below at least 6 lb. of hay or chaff 
per day, equivalent to about 20 lb. of green 
fodder or silage if depression of fat is to 
be avoided when hand feeding. Higher 
levels than this are probably necessary to 
prevent digestive upsets and depraved 
appetites. A safe level is probably 8 to ro 
lb. of hay or chaff or its equivalent per 
cow per day. 

Grazing oats might have, been considered 
an economic source of roughage, but these 
experiments now reported show that by 
themselves they are not a satisfactory 
roughage for this purpose, and that some 
additional roughage such as hay or silage, 
or chaffed green fodder is necessary. Nor 
would short, succulent spring grazing or 
short overgrazed pasture be suitable. 

\\ hether less than 20 lb. of Saccaline. 
equivalent to () or 7 lb. of chaff or hay. is 
sufficient to prevent the butter-fat depress- 


ing affect of oats is not yet known, but as 
the control cattle, i.e., those with supple- 
mentary roughage, when first placed on the 
oats showed a small temporary fall in fat 
content (see graph), the 20 lb. was probably 
close to the minimum. 

There is no direct evidence as yet that 
grazing oats without concentrates in addition 
will result in depressed fat content, but 
from field observations and the relatively 
small intake of concentrates by the experi- 
mental cattle, it is probably the case. 

The actual loss to the dairy farmer from 
decreased butter- fat production or from 
condemnation of milk of low butter-fat con- 
tent because of this peculiar property of 
grazing oats and possibly of other cereal 
crops such as wheat and barley, is not defi- 
nitely known, but is probably serious, as 
grazing oats is a major source of winter 
grazing for dairy cattle in this State. 

In this experiment the butter- fat produc- 
tion was reduced by about 40 per cent, and 
it is possible that with the markedly lower 
fat content of the milk, the separator would 
not have functioned efficiently, resulting in 
a further loss of butter-fat. 

Acknowledgment. 

This experiment was carried out at the 
Barnardo Farm Home. Picton, and the co- 
operation of the Trustees is appreciated. 



Stud Jerseys Bulls Embarking for Australia. 

These animals were purchased in Canada early this vear, by the Oversea Stud Stock Buying Delegation lead by 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M*L.A., Minister for Agriculture. 

At the head of the line is Bellavista Samaritan Royal, bought for the Department of Agriculture. This 
bull was champion at the recent Wagga Show. 
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E. Hadijngton, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

Should Flocks be Culled Early? 

MANY producers are in doubt as to whether they should cull the old hens heavily in 
the near future or hold them until production falls after the end of the year. 

From the economic point of view it would appear that, except in cases where a 
reduction in staff would be possible if large numbers of hens were marketed, there would 
be practically no difference in revenue should the bulk of the hens be sold at the beginning 
of November or, alternately, kept until the end of January. 

However, having regard to the necessity for exporting to Britain as many eggs 
as possible, the disposal of a large proportion of the hens before the export season is over 
would not be justified — and on no grounds, except shortage of foodstuffs, should whole- 

■ sale culling be carried out during October. 

A factor which will operate towards 
maintaining higher prices than usual for 
hens, even after the end of the year, is the 
export of dressed poultry to Britain, and 
provided that hens are not allowed to reach 
the moulting stage before marketing, good 
quality birds should realise satisfactory 
prices over the period when values usually 
decline heavily. 

In the circumstances the best course to 
follow is to carry out normal culling be- 
tween now and the end of the year, elimina- 
ting any birds which show definite indica- 
tions of not laying consistently. 

At the beginning of next year, it will be 
necessary to cull the second-year hens more 
heavily, and take out all which show any 
signs of drying up in the combs. If such 
birds are left they will commence to moult 
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and their value will be reduced, as buyers 
do not like birds with pin feathers. 

The rate of egg production is one of the 
main deciding factors governing culling, 
both before the end of the year and after- 
wards, and if during November and 
December production falls much below 50 
per cent., due to no apparent cause, this 
would indicate that a fairly heavy culling 
was necessary. 

During January and February production 
should be not less than 33 per cent,, and 
any reduction below that figure would 
warrant further culling. 

The procedure which should be followed 
before carrying oiit a heavy culling is to 
check the production from each pen of hens 
over a period of about a week. This will 
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indicate whether a few individual pens are 
responsible for lowering the egg yield, or 
if the flock as a whole requires general 
culling. 

CARE OF THE YOUNG STOCK. 

On most farms the hatching season wili 
now be over and every farmer should con- 
centrate on securing the maximum develop- 
ment of the chickens which are going 
through the various stages of rearing. 

The present low returns place an empha- 
sis on the necessity for obtaining the best 
possible growth in the young stock, as the 
effect of poor rearing will be felt in tin: 
profits from the resultant pullets. It is 


widely different ages will result in the 
smallest birds being bullied by the larger 
ones, thus depriving them of their full share 
of the feed. 

Another common cause of trouble among 
chickens at this time of the year is trans- 
ferring them too soon from heated brooders 
as the weather becomes warmer. The fact 
is overlooked that at this time of the year 
a warm spell of weather is frequently fol- 
lowed by a wintry change, and unless some 
provision is made for keeping small 
chickens warm the result is disastrous. 
This is a common error which is made, not 
only by beginners, but also by more experi- 
enced farmers who, perhaps, against their 
better judgment take a risk to obviate the 



doubtful if the full significance of this 
matter is realised by many poultry farmers, 
otherwise better facilities for raising young 
stock would be provided. 

It stands to reason that a serious setback 
to the chickens during any stage of rearing 
will lower their resistance to disease and 
also afifect the constitution of the birds, 
which will result in a reduced egg yield. 

One of the main factors contributing to- 
wards lack of development is overcrowding, 
either by placing more chickens in the pens 
than they will properly accommodate or 
running them in large batches, thus caus- 
ing packing together. Other contributing 
causes are keeping the chickens too long in 
small pens, placing them in badly ventilated 
houses, or, on the other hand, putting them 
in open-fronted houses before they have 
learnt to roost. Again, running together 


work entailed by keeping the chickens in 
the brooders a week or so longer. 

Using Adult Houses for Young Stock. 

On many farms where no provision is 
made for a colony system the chickens arc 
placed in the laying quarters direct from 
the weaning pens, or in some cases when 
they are taken from the brooders. In most 
cases the laying pens have not been spelled, 
as they are required for layers up to the 
time the chickens are ready to go into them. 
Under such conditions, it cannot be ex- 
pected that maximum growth and health 
will he attained, especially if, as is fre- 
quently the case, large numbers of chickens 
are placed in the houses. 

In fact, it is not safe to house young 
stock in batches of 150 and over, even in 
large houses, before the end of the summer, 
as they will mostly crowd in one end of the 
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bouses, and if they escape an outbreak of found that after a spell of a few months 

disease, their growth is likely to be retarded. the runs will grass over again. If not, the 

sowing of Perennial rye or Wimmera rye 
Colony System Pays Dividends. in April or May, at the rate of about 15 lb. 

There is no doubt that the colony system per acre, will provide excellent covering 

is the most satisfactory method of raising which will, under the conditions stated 



White Leghorn Cockerels Eleven Weeks Old. 


chickens after they have learnt to roost and above, last for several years on average 
up till they are fully grown. soils. 

This has been demonstrated over many 

years both on Government farms and on The size of houses is another important 

many commercial farms, but to obtain the factor and these should be large enough to 

maximum benefit, adequate space should be accommodate fifty to seventy-five pullets in 
provided and the houses placed as far apart each. For fifty pullets a house 12 feet long, 

as possible, preferably on irregular lines. 6 feet wide, 6 feet high in front and 5 feet 



Australorp Pullets Eleven Weeks Old. 


To keep these runs in a sanitary condition at the back is required, while for seventy- 

and prevent them becoming permanently five, the house may be 15 feet long by 6 

bare it is necessary to allow an acre for feet wide and the same height as for fifty, 

each 400 pullets, and to spell the runs for or 12 feet long by 8 feet wide and the same 

at least three months each year. This area height. The houses 6 feet wide should have 
works out at 100 square feet per bird, and two perches the full length of the shed, 
while fit dry seasons the grass may become while that 8 feet wide should have three 
worn off the surface, it will generally be perches. 

J»«r« SM 
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Get longer life and better performance 
from your fanning equipment by lubri- 
cating all your machinery with Golden 
Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. 
You’ll save big money in the long run. 
For your car, truck or tractor there are 
no finer lubricants than Golden Fleece 
Motor Oils. There is a scientifically 
correct grade for every make and model. 






Golden fleeCF 


OILS & CREASES 


Produced end Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH 
New South Wales Branch • 


"Leaders in Lubrication' 1 
254 George Street, Svdney 
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Selling Brokers, Sydney and Newcastle 

Modern wool stores and spacious, perfectly lighted Show Floors in both Centres, 
i'ach clip, large or small gets full benefit of the Firm’s capable work as Salesmen 
and realises highest possible figures. 

Send The Wool To:— 

Winchcombe Carson Limited, 

Head Office: Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney. 

Newcastle Office: io Watt Street, Newcastle. 

Branches : Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 

at 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Fall information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trurtme . 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES*— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Troos and Vinos. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke, 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Piokling. 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with ‘EISA* Bluestone.” 


Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smelting 
C o. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 
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On small farms of up to 2,000 layers, 
about three or four houses to each run is 
the most convenient, but where larger Hocks 
are kept, up to six houses may be built in 


erect around the houses when each new lot 
of birds is transferred. The birds should be 
kept enclosed around the house for at least 
a week to accustom them to their own 




♦each run. However, fewer houses are more 
easily managed and there is less risk of the 
birds “drifting” from one house to another. 
One of the most important means of ensur- 
ing that the birds remain in their own 
houses is to have portable enclosures to 


locality. If this is done and the chickens 
are fed at the furthest end of the run from 
the entrance gate, very little trouble will be 
experienced in inducing them to go back 
to their own houses. 


A field day will be held at the Poultry Kxperi- 
ment Farm, Seven Hills, on Thursday. <>th 
-October, commencing at 1.30 p.m. The Minister 
for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, will be present and 
will open the proceedings. 

Issuing an invitation to poultry farmers and 
-other interested persons to attend, Mr. Graham 
said that brief talks would be given on experi- 


ment work and the farm would be open for 
inspection. Birds being used in progeny testing 
work, also in grain sorghum feeding trials for 
both chickens and adults, as well as other items 
of interest, could be seen by visitors. Results of 
experiments which had been completed recently 
at this Farm would he discussed by various officers 
of the Department. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has- 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered 

Anderson, VV. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Kd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairviow,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Neraingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmoud. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmorc Mental Hospital. 


Stud Herds. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

McCrumm, “ Strathheld,” Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Stiirley, G. F., “ Camelot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

ITpston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollonghar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco ^ricultural High School. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Lidrombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of ce rtifying he rds abortion -free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


1 Number 
I in herd. 


Registarad Stud Herds. 

\rmstrong, K. A., “ Heathfteld,” Boorowa ... ...j 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

C owra Experiment Farm ( Ayrshires) 

Department of Education-Farm Home for Boys,) 
Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... ... ... ... ...j 

Dixon, ft. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) j 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns)' 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) ! 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 
Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim ... 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) ... 

McSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,’* Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T, “Jerseymead” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) J 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 

’ horns) I 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim j 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) I 

Reid, G. T., ” NatetignHen,” Yaas (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farna, Yanco ... I 

Robertson, D. H., “ Ttiranville,” Scone (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, B. S., " Monrabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) .t. 
Scott, A. W., “Mitong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 


23 

28 

44 

64 

22 

173 

48 

188 

106 

44 


(>2 

75 

77 

80 

40 

25 

10 ? 
80 

24 

27* 

76 

114 

37 

474 


Simpson, F. S., “ Gmmawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen -Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) ! 

Walker, Jas, R., “Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

■ White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abcrdeen- 

j Angus) 

Whitclaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

j I Shorthorns) 

; Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

1 Yanco Agricultural High School 

I Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
I (Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


i6y 


118 

170 

5- T 


57 

160 

70 

50 

f>7 


19 


Hsrdi Other then Registered Stud Herds. 


Callan Park Mental Hospital 

; Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock I 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Bovs,! 

Gosford j 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Royal Priuce Alfred Hospital, Campcrdown, “ Yaralta ” 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St, Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Stud Jerseys) 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

1 Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

27 


34 

42 

62 

9 

49 

72 


94 

57 

x8 

62 

69 

24 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


P*g* BBS 



The Imported Pcrchcron Stallion “ Kilham Commando " 


To Stand the Season at . . . 

WAGGA EXPERIMENT FARM 

PERCHERON STALLION Fee £5-5-0 

KILHAM COMMANDO (Imp.) (B1012) 

CLYDESDALE STALLIONS Fee £5-5-0 

EMISSARY (Imp.) (21992 C.S B.) (2839 C.C.S.B.) 

STATE EMISSARY (3731 C.C.S.B.) 

STATE WAVELL (3954 C.C.S.B.) 

ARAB STALLION Fee £4-4-0 

JEDRAN 

Free service following tfetir to marcs prot'ing not in foal. 

Full Particulars on Application to: 

THE MANAGER, EXPERIMENT FARM, WAGGA 

Telephone: Wagga 8. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. N.S.W. 


PASSION -FRUIT CULTURE ON THE NORTH C01ST 


( Farmers * Bulletin No. 169.) 
by 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H.D A., Senior Fruit Instructor. 

The North Coast is eminently suited to the production of passion-fruit, 
and particularly of early crops. For the best results, however, it is 
essential that the producer should have a thorough knowledge of his 
business. Every aspect, from the selection of the site of the vineyard to the 
packing and marketing of the fruit, is dealt with m detail m this publication. 

54 pages . Copiously Illustrated. 

PRICE, 2s. $ BY POST, 2s. Id. 

Obtainable from 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BOX 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY, 
OR THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, PHILLIP ST., SYDNEY. 


NO WAITING . . . 

THAT’S what you gain by using RUMSEYS RETURN MAIL 
SERVICE for your seed orders. New Season’s stocks are 
coming into store and we welcome your orders and all 
enquiries for the BEST in bulk vegetable seeds. Just drop 
us a line and ask for our free Spring Price List ... or 
you may just post this ad., with your name and address, 
and we’ll be happy to oblige. It contains many things 
of interest to you. 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

r.O. BOX 74, PARRAMATTA (Sydney), N.S.W. 

SPECIALISTS In Mall Orders and Market varieties 
for over SO years 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


1 he following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. I 


Rtflsttrad Stud Hard*. j 

Australian Missionary College, ( ooranbong; 

(Jerseys) j 

Berrv Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) . ..) 

Bradley, H. K, “ Nardoo,’' Ashford Road,! 
Ill verell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda/ Rob Ro\, In 

verell (Jerseys) ... ... 

Chegwidden, fist. Late K., “ Austral Park,” 
Berry ( J ersevs) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Ml. St. Joseph, { 
Minto (Jerseys) ... ... ... .! 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road. Inverell 
(Jersrvs) ... ... ... ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm (A vrshires) 
Department of Education, Vanro Agncul -J 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C,, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbairn, C. P., VVoomargarna (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Earrer Memorial Agricultural High School,, 
Nemingali (A.I.S.) ... 

Forster, N. 1 ... Abiugton, Armhlale (Aber-i 
deen- Angus) ... 

Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, lnwrell < 

(Guernsey?.) ... 

1 reudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. ” Chippen 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Voting (Beef Short-; 
horns) 

Hawkesbmv Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen-, 
held (Ayrshire*) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “Kahlua,” Coolac! 

(Alierdeen Angus) ... ... ... ..I 

Killeu, K. L. “ Pine Park,” Mmubil (Beef! 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... ,...j 

l.imond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshire*) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) ... ... 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Valalunga,” Willow- 1 
free Road, Quirindi (Hereford*. Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T. t ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) ! 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen lunes 

(Jerseys) i 

New England University College, Armidale! 

(Jerseys) * ] 

Newraari, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belangloj 

(Jerseys) j 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tain worth 

(Poll Shorthorns) ...j 

Raper, W\ R,, Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short ! 



Nurnbet 

Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 

|! 

Ji Owner and Address. 

Number! Expiry 
Tested, j Date. 



| Wollonghar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 

1 19 

j 20/4/48 



j Yauro Agricultural High School, Yanco ... 
i Young, A.. ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 

74 

! 18/3/48 


30/8/47 

29/11/47 


ion 

120 

! windra (B<-cf Shorthorns) ... 

17 

20/3/49 

37 

15 / 5/49 

Herds Other than Registered Stud 



121 

1 io/f . / 47 

Herds. 





j Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

10 

8/5/48 

94 

) 7 'i, 49 

j Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Ferndale,” Appin. /ia Camp- 

45 

2/6/49 

3 3 

! -’ 3 / 6 / 48 

i belltown 

18 

14/12/47 


It/8/40 

1 Brodie, A, L)., Naman Park, Menangle 

49 

14/4/48 

12/8/48 

1 

in 

1 Brookfield Attorestation Camp, Manr.us 

200 

v> 

i 5/7/47 

j Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 




England Girls School) 

39 

| 28/5/48 

f >4 

i/ 3-'47 

! l>e Eraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

25 

1 27/6 7 40 

17 

1 3 , 3 ' 4 « 

1 Department of Education, Gosford Farm 


173 

1 17 / 3/48 

Home 

20 

25/2/49 

59 

2/8/48 

Khsirian Bros., Inverell 

39 

20/8/48 



. Emu Plains Prison Farm 

122 

21/3/48 

44 

2«/8 '47 

1 Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

25 

9/7/4 7 



Forster, T.L., and Sons, “Abington/’Armidqlej 

62 

24/5/48 

if '7 

j 24 / 5 . 48 

! Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Vallevi 

25 

18/12/4 7 


| 

Frizelle, VV. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

134 

16/8/47 

t 37 

15/5 40 

Goulbum District Hospital ... ... ...| 

4 

7 / 11/47 



i Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn ... ...j 

8 

11/6/48 



Grant, \V. S., ” Monkittee.” Braidwood ...1 

2-2 

20/5/48 

6/2/48 

44 

21 T 4- v . 

H.mnaford, A.. Braidwood ... ... ../ 

! Harcombe, F\ C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat' 

1 I 

,0 3 

24 / 2/48 

Road, Inverell ... ... ... . ..! 

Hopkins, 1 L G., Wattle Farm Guest House/ 

6<> 

30 / 6/47 

5 J 

12/8/48 

[ Bargo ... ... ... . . . 1 

4 

276/48 



Hunt, 1 \ W., Spencers Gullv ... ...' 

80 

4 / 2''49 

457 

3 n/ll 47 

Kemnore Mental Hospital 

52 

26/6/47 



i Kovong School, Moss Vale 


53/47 

08 

70 

7/1 1 8 

| 14/7/48 

! Lott, J. H., 1 Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
j Lunacy Department. Cullan Park Mental 

33 

3 / 7/49 

< 

1 Hospital 

4 3 

4 V 47 

72 

j 22 2/47 

, Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 




Hospital 

20 

154,46 

IIO 

- 24 ’’4 '*48 

! Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

| 



; Hospital 

43 j 

26/6/49 

8o 

j 26 "h/48 

! 1 

Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 

, Hospital 

i MacNainara, B., ” Mount View,” Cessnock... 

1 

57 

2/11/47 

16/5/48 

5 i 

11/4/48 i 

58 

i Marist Bros. College, Campbclltown 

70 

3 /I/ 4 8 

-25 

1 8/4/49 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis V* alley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W T ., ” Dunreatb,” Swanbrook Rd., 

17 

26/6/40 

52 

20 / 12/47 

1 Inverell 

51 ! 

23/5/48 


: Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ...; 

21 j 

8/8/46 

90 

13 / II 48 

j O’Brien, 0., “Mount View,” Inverell . . 

20 1 

4,3/48 

! Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

145 

27 / 8/49 

8o 

38 / 4/49 ! 

! Feat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

24 

2 / 9/47 


| St. Ignatius* College, Rivervicw 

24 

7 / 7 f 47 

259 

j 20/2/48 | 

i St John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

0 

24 / 6/49 

x 1/6/4 7 

bx 

23/11/47 ! 

I 

Lake Macquarie 

0 j 


i St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ...| 

43 ! 

5 , '6/48 

275 

15/7/48 * 

! St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale j 

12 

29 / 5/48 

93 

15/8/47 1 

j St. Vincent’s Bov's Home, W'estmead ...j 

1 State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

33 

9/7 '48 

»«3 

16/8/47 

13 

53 

30/11/47 

10/2/48 

24 /4 '40 

I Stephenson, \\ r . J , ” Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kavuga Road, 

55 

23/7/48 

Muswellbrook 

97 

114 

i/6/47 

! Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

19 

29/4 ! \7 

16? 

21/2/48 

| 

Muswellbrook 

j Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kavuga Road, 

87 

8/10/47 

8/10 '47 

26 

21/3/48 j 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

94 

8/10/48 

170 

5 » 

22/2/48 ! 
3/3/48 

Muswellbrook 

; William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 

U % 

10/6/48 

ham Hills 

52 

3 

14/3/48 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., “ Blythcswood,” 
Exeter 

65 

*6/3/49 

160 

2/6/49 

j Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

1 71 

14 / 4/49 


Page 559 
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Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Quean beyan. 

Braidwood Area. W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Feeding of Pigs. 

Prevention of Worm Infestation. 


Worm eggs segment and produce infective forms 
in conditions of warmth, moisture and shade. 
Where feed troughs are placed on the ground 
some of the feed is slopped over and the pigs’ 
sharp trotters cut into the ground surface. After 
completion of the feed the swine root hopefully 
through this slush in search of some slopped-over 
food. Such conditions are ideal for propagating 
worms. 

It is a matter of common observation that on 
sandy soils worm infestations both in pigs and 
poultry are frequently heavy Although con- 
ditions of slush do not occur, it seems that the 
loose, sandy surface affords protection for the 
worm eggs which are trodden into it. To mini- 
mise the effect of the above factors, feed troughs 
should be placed on concrete. 


Some owners la> down a sheet of concrete and 
in the centre of it make a bevelled depression 
about 6 inches deep, 18 inches wide (at the top), 
and as long as required. The sides of this depres- 
sion are made quite smooth, and with an even 
slope. The feed is placed in this and after feed- 
ing is finished it can be swept out and allowed to 
dry in the sun 

The sheet of concrete should be large enough 
to accommodate all the pigs as they struggle 
around the food. The edges of the concrete 
should be smoothed down and made to run several 
inches underground so that excavation round the 
edges of the concrete does not occur. — Division 
of Animal Industry. 


Avoid Wasteful Feeding Methods, 


Waste of feed represents a little considered but 
substantial economic loss in Australian animal 
industry. Neglect to conserve surplus pasture 
growth is of all forms of waste perhaps the most 
serious and the least recognised, but even feed 
which the farmer has gone to the trouble of grow- 
ing is frequently not used to the best effect. 

Too many dairy farmers put in a lot of time 
growing crops such as sorghum and maize from 
which they derive only a fraction of the crop's 


potential feeding value. They prepare the land 
well, manure it, and are continually cleaning the 
growing crop Then when they decide to feed it, 
they cut it and throw it out in the paddock, where 
a large percentage is wasted. The animals usually 
eat the flag and soft portions of the stalk and 
leave the rest After a month or so the farmer 
rakes up the residue and burns it. This is sheer 
waste of effort and good fodder. If these crops 
were fed as chaff, better results would be ob- 
tained and waste avoided — Division of Dairying. 


Washing of Dairy Utensils. 


In washing and sterilising dairy utensils the best 
results are obtained when the following Routine is 
observed : — 

i. Rin»e t away alf milky material with lukewarm 
water. * 

> X Ttotogriily scrub each utensil with a brush 
[ and contains soap or soda or both 

soup w8§ The water should be hot, but 

not so hot as to be uncomfortable to the harids. 


$. Rinse in warm water. 

4. Place in boiling water for two or three 
minhtes. 

5 , Drain and place in an airy position to dry 
quickly. 

0 . A sterilising solution (preferably faypo- 
(hlorite) is of considerable value if used immedi- 
ately before milking if It is thoroughly rinsed 
away with clean water. 
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Editorial — Crop Forecasts — A Valuable Service 

Courses for Ex-servicemen 

Agricultural Societies* Shows 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO -TOXAEMIA VACCINE 

(Alum-precipitated) 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF ENTERO -TOXAEMIA (Pulpy Kidney) 

IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Also 

FOR VACCINATING PREGNANT EWES TO PROTECT THEIR LAMBS 
DURING THE FIRST FEW WEEKS AFTER BIRTH 


PRICE: 

1 bottle containing 50 c.c l/6d. 

1 Bottle containing 100 c.c 2/— 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c. 1 3/6d. 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 6/— 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 10/~ 

Set of 6 bottles, each holding 1,000 c.c 50/— 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 5 c.c. 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose * 5 c.c. 

2nd dose 10 c.c. 

The above vaccine may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkville, 
N.2, Victoria, and also from The Senior Commonwealth Medical Officers, Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; C.M.L. Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor. G.P.O., Perth, W.A. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 



COM 


We are manufacturers of 
Leather Belting, Rawhide 
Belting, Pump Leathers, Har- 
ness Leathers, Cut Soles, etc. 


Your Milking Machine, Pumps, Sawbench 
and other Machinery will function more 
efficiently and economically if equipped 
with Mangrovite Leather Belting because, 
it means more power, the utmost in 
pulley grip and gives long and dependable 
service. 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars . 

(Charles Ludowlci, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET, (WYHYARD SQUARE), SYDNEY 

Tataphona : BX 1641 (3 Unas) Ttlagrtms • '• fianjrovlta," Sydney 
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Crop Forecasts 

A Valuable Service. 

THE increasing complexity of modern methods 
of marketing primary products, particularly 
those exported, has created a more and more 
insistent demand for reliable forecasts of crop 
yields. Great shortages of food in large areas 
of the world during and since the war have 
added to the significance of estimates of food 
crop production. 

Such forecasts are normally of immense 
value, not only to farmers and their organisa- 
tions, but also to merchants, transport services, 
financial institutions, machinery manufacturers 
and many others interested in handling the 
fanner’s products and supplying his needs — in 
total a large section of the community. At 
present, they are also of vital concern to those 
planning the relief of the peoples of countries 
short of food. 

It is thus evident that to serve its pur- 
pose, the crop forecast must be as accurate 
as possible — indeed, if it is not, the result 
may well be ultimately to cause hardship 
to those concerned in the utilisation and 
marketing of the particular product. For 
this reason, the Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, was care- 
ful to emphasise that the official prelimin- 


ary forecast of an all-time record yield of 
1 20,000,000 bushels of wheat from 5,550,000 
acres for the current season, estimated on 
conditions obtaining at 10th October, was 
based on the most reliable information pos- 
sible to obtain. The same exhaustive 
search for comprehensive and accurate in- 
formation will be made in connection with 
a second forecast, based on later conditions, 
which will be issued during the month of 
November. 

Probably few people realise the tremen- 
dous task of surveying such a large area as 
5 V2 million acres, spread over more than 
18,000 farms, and of the importance of 
careful estimation of crop yields if the 
calculated area and State yields are to be 
reliable. An error of even 1 bushel per acre 
would make a great difference with such a 
large acreage. 

As the basis of its forecasting activities, 
the Department draws upon such services as 
its own technical field officers, hundreds of 
selected crop recorders and the Bureau of 
Statistics, and in the case of wheat, in a 
further effort to reduce the margin of error 
to a minimum, considers the views of the 
Grain Trade Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Farm crop correspondents carefully 
selected for suitability to the task and for 
situation at localities that will give accurate 
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coverage, play a very important part in this 
assessment of potential yields. Their 
reports are carefully analysed, together 
with those of district officers, in arriving 
at an overall average per acre in relation to 
each area. It is recognised that much of 
the accuracy of crop forecasting is depen- 
dent on the judgment of individual crop 
reporters. For this reason, it is the practice 
to utilise as large a number of reporters as 
is practicable in relation to each crop. 


Although many circumstances impossible 
to foresee — rain, heat, hail, fire, flood, pest 
and disease — may eventuate and upset the 
most careful calculations, the task under- 
taken by the Department is to issue a fore- 
cast that is as accurate as is possible. This 
it does in relation to a number of crops, 
and issues them at times calculated to be of 
most value to those who have use for them. 
It is constantly seeking for ways and means 
of increasing the efficiency of this service. 


Courses (or Ex-servicemen at Government Experiment Farms. 


Alteration 

The decision to conduct an additional refresher 
course in farm management for ex-servicemen, 
commencing on 17th November, in order to pre- 
serve the continuity of the rural training pro- 
gramme, as announced by the Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, has made it 
necessary to alter the dates on which the subse- 
quent courses will begin. 

Ex-servicemen who have applied and been 
accepted for these Courses should note the changes 
of date as indicated below: — 

Course Number. Commencing Date. 

2 A .... 17th November, 1947. 

3 2nd February, 1948. 

4 5th April, 1948. 

5 • 7th June, 1948. 

6 9th August, 1948. 

As an example, Number 3 Course, which was 
set down to start on 5th January, 1948, will now 
start on and February, 1948. 

The syllabus for these Courses has been pre- 
pared by officers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and embodies suggestions by the trainees who 


of Dates. 

have attended previous Courses. The following 
specialist groups are available, and are taken in 
conjunction with the general syllabus: — Sheep and 
Mixed Farming; Pig; Dairying; Horticulture; 
and Poultry. The general section covers such 
subjects as farm management, elementary veter- 
inary science, crops, pastures, soil, etc., while in 
addition visiting lecturers cover many subjects of 
general interest to the man on the land, such as 
soil conservation, and farm water supplies. 

Ex-servicemen will find that these Courses will 
bring them right up-to-date in regard to the 
developments that have been made while they 
were with the Forces. Experts are in attendance 
at these Schools to answer the individual questions 
of trainees. 

Number 3 Course is now filled, but vacancies 
exist for the other Courses, and those interested 
should apply to — 

The Deputy Co-ordinator Rural Training, N.S.W., 
Department of Agriculture, 

G.P.O. Box 36A, 

Sydney, N.S.W. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 3 6a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1947. 


Bangalow November 12, 13 

Nimbin November 19, 20 


1948. 

Guyra February 13, 14 

Bundarra February 14 

Inverell February 20, 21 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 25, 26, 27, 28 
Dorrigo (W. Tomlinson) .... February, 20, 2 7 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February, 26, 27, 28 

Armidale February 26, 27, 28 

Tenterneld February, 26, 27 28 

Wafcha March & 3 
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Glen Innes 

Uralla 

Manilla 

Warialda 

Tamworth 

Bingara * 

Quirindi 

Macksville (D. Turner) .. 

Barraba 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) . 
Grafton (C. W. Creighton) 

Gunnedah 

Boggabri 

Narrabri 


. March 2, 3, 4 
.... March 5, 6 
. • * March 5, 6 
. ... March 5, 6 
March 9, io, 11 
► . March 10, 11 
. March 13, 14 
. ... April 9, 10 
, . . . . April 9, 10 
... April i2j 13 
April 15, 16, 17 
April is, to, 17 
. .. April 20, 21 
April, 23, 34 
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INCREASED FOOD FOR BRITAIN. 

Appeal by the Hon. £. H. Graham M.L.A., 

Minister for Agriculture. 

Recommendations by Industry Committees. 

THE Hon, E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minuter for Agriculture, has launched an appeal for 
the co-operation of all who can play any part in stepping up production of, and increasing 
the export of foodstuffs to Britain. 

The appeal was inaugurated at a Conference convened by the Minister and 
attended by representatives of primary producing interests and related bodies, held in the 
Rural Bank Building on 3rd October. 

Opening the Conference, Mr. Graham said that only by the long fortitude and 
self-sacrifice of the British people — now facing rationing more drastic than ever before — 
had it been possible for Australia to escape the ravages of war. Only by the expenditure 
of the last ounce of effort on behalf of our kinsmen overseas in their present extremity 
could we feel in any way easy about that debt. 

Never in modern history, said the whether they were employers or employees, 

Minister, had there been a food prospect who had any British sentiment, 

so desperate as that which faced the people 

of Europe during the coming winter, and The attendance at the gathering of repre- 
his appeal to increase our contribution sentatives of both farmers and others 

towards relief of the situation in Britain interested in the State’s great primary indus- 

was directed not only to primary producers, tries, said the Minister, was an expression 

but to all who could play a part, directly of a common determination — that no avenue 

or indirectly, in the production of food — likely to lead to a greater supply of food 

manufacturers, distributors, men in to the British people should remain unex- 
factories, men on wharves — all. in fact, plored. 


M' 



At tha Opening of the Conference. 


Ltft to Right.— "Dr, R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Direr tor, Department of Agriculture ; Hon E.H. Graham, M.L.A., 
Mto isterfor Agriculture (who convened and opened the conference) ; Mr. C. R. Mckenhan, President of the Rural Bank; 


Mr. P. Kearns, Commissioner of the Rural Bank. 


fS. Af. Herald photo. 
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The most important contribution which 
Australian primary producers could make 
to improve Britain’s foreign exchange 
position said Mr. Graham, was by increas- 
ing our exports of those types of food- 
stuffs which Britain had otherwise to pur- 
chase from countries outside the sterling 
bloc. The first emphasis in United King- 
dom needs was on wheat, fresh and tinned 
meats, butter and eggs. Britain would be 
in grave difficulties for many years to come, 
and producers need have no fear that their 
expanded production would not find a ready 
market. 

In a detailed review of the position and 
the lines of action which seemed, to him to 
warrant particular consideration, the 
Minister emphasized the importance of feed 
in potential production of meat and dairy 
products. It was significant, he pointed 
out, that the total production of the State’s 
dairy herds in a good season was nearly 
double that obtained in a bad one. 

The formation of local food committees 
and the arrangement of local food confer- 
ences to examine all possibilities likely to 
lead to an increase of dairy products was 
suggested by Mr. Graham. The record of 
achievement of District War Agricultural 
Committees he said, was proof of what 
could be accomplished by such means. 

Conference sub-committees, representing 
the various branches of production were 
appointed, and reported back to Conference 
on what appeared to them the most effective 
means of bringing about the desired 
increase in the output and flow of food. 

The recommendations submitted to the 
Conference by the various sub-committees, 
and adopted by the Conference are given 
below : — 


Wheat and Wheat Products. 

General , — As a general principle it is considered 
that there arc two main methods of increasing 
food supplies to Britain — 

(а) By adjustment of rations or quotas. 

(б) By increased production. 

Recommendations . — . 

1. That concessional sales of wheat cease forth- 
with except for wheat sold for local human con- 
sumption; all other wheat to be sold at export 
parity, 

2. That the United Kingdom be given first 
option of all wheat supplies available’ from Aus- 
tralia. 
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3. To ensure continuity of maximum produc- 
tion a guarantee of a minimum payable floor price 
for a reasonable period of years should be pro- 
vided. 

4. That no substantial increase in production 
can be expected until labour, machinery, material 
and equipment are available and organised to har- 
vest the existing crop, and increase the area under 
production during the period of emergency to keep 
the industry at a constant peak of production. 

5. That every effort be made to maintain and 
increase the efficiency of the handling and trans- 
port facilities. 

6. That leaders of the wheat industry appeal to 
growers to maintain efficient production to their 
maximum capacity, not only in wheat but in all 
forms of production. 


Meat (Fresh and Tinned). 

Pig Meats. 

Of all the meat-producing animals the pig can 
give the greatest rapid increase, and subject to 
satisfactory feeding and management, the > pig 
population can be expected to be increased in a 
relatively short time. This increase would 
depend on : — 

(1) Adequate food supply. — This implies a lib- 
eral allocation of grain (preferably wheat) to pig 
raisers. (Consideration must be given to the 
question of whether Great Britain would prefer 
wheat to pig meats.) The Committee recognises 
that other grains such as grain sorghum might 
be available. 

(2) Adequate Return. — The price paid for pig 
meat must be commensurate with the cost of the 
grain. It is suggested that the wartime price of 
qd. per lb. when wheat was 3s. Q^d. per bushel 
at terminals should be the basis of the price 
allowed. It may be necessary to adjust export 
prices. 

(3) Continuity of Markets. — Considerable capi- 
tal outlay would be incurred if the production 
was greatly increased and continuity of markets 
would be necessary to cover capital outlay. 

(4) Supplies of Fencing , Building Material and 
Equipment. — The need for these to bring pig pre- 
mises into order and to extend yards and pens is 
obvious if there is to be any increase in produc- 
tion. 

(5) Breeding Stock. — Stud breeders should be 
encouraged to make available sufficient well-bred 
pigs to raise the standard of nondescript herds to 
export standard. 

Mutton. 

(1) It is recommended: — 

(0) That an appeal be made to graziers to 
send in as many sheep as possible to meat 
works for treatment for export on a 
weight and grade basis. 

( b ) The Railways be requested to carry such 
sheep at a concession rate (i.e., the rate 
before the introduction of the recent 
freight increase). 
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(r) The Meat Works be asked to make con- 
cessions in their rates for treatment of 
such sheep. 

(2) Graziers be recommended to increase or to 
at least maintain crossbred fat lamb production, 
seeing that the meat price is assured for many 
years to come. 

(3) The Committee feels that the prospects are 
bright for the development of the export meat 
trade and every opportunity should be taken to 
build up our exports to Great Britain with a 
view to the future. The greater use of the Downs 
breeds in suitable areas is recommended. 

(4) The Committee is of opinion that there 
should be a drive to reduce the losses of sheep 
from disease. 

Beef. 

This State is largely dependent on Queensland 
and Northern Territory for its beef cattle supplies, 
and until travelling conditions have been im- 
proved to enable a continuous flow of cattle to 
come in, New South Wales will be handicapped 
by adverse seasonal conditions on the routes. 

The despatch of cattle direct to Meat Works for 
slaughter for export on the weight and grade 
principle as outlined for sheep could apply equally 
to cattle. 

Poultry Meats. 

The Committee had not time to discuss this 
subject, but considers that much of the comment 
regarding pig meats will apply to the production 
of dressed poultry for export. 

General. 

It is further recommended that the Federal 
Government be asked to reconsider the meat 
ration, with a view to reducing it to a minimum 
compatible with the health of the community, so 
that more meat will be available for export to 
Great Britain. 

Egg Committee. 

The Present Position. 

The Committee considers that the immediate 
problem is to prevent a further decline in pro- 
duction in order that exports will not be further 
reduced. To do this it is imperative that egg 
prices be increased forthwith. The egg industry 
orders 13 and 14, issued on 25th August, 1947, 
which created a category for washed eggs, have 
resulted in inequitable treatment between pro- 
ducers without any increase in the packings for 
export, and should be withdrawn. It is agreed that 
the segregation of washed and unwashed eggs is 
essential and this can only be achieved by the full 
co-operation of producers, which is not being ob- 
tained by the present orders. 

Factors in Increasing Exports Next Year. 

To increase exports next year without restrict- 
ing local consumption it is necessary to increase 
overall production. 

This might be effected by the following 
methods : — 

1. Ensuring adequate feed supplies. 


2. Revision of prices of eggs for both local and 
overseas trade to enable the producers to obtain 
a fair margin over cost of production. 

3. By encouraging autumn hatching to provide 
additional quantities of eggs in the spring and 
early summer for the local market, thus making 
available suitable eggs for export. 

4- By continued education of poultry farmers 
in the production of high-quality eggs. 

Further Expansion in Future Years. 

The Committee considers that production of 
eggs in this State can be greatly increased to 
meet the requirements of the local market in full 
and at the same time provide much larger quan- 
tities for export to Britain. 

In addition to the measures already suggested 
which must be continued, we recommend that the 
expansion programme be based on the following 
broad outline: — 

r. An assurance of an export outlet for all 
surplus production of suitable quality eggs at 
prices correlated with cost and production. It is 
pointed out that the present export contract price 
is fixed up to December, 1949, and the producer 
has, therefore, no safeguard against increased cost 
of production. 

2. Other measures are improved transport 
facilities to provide for quicker and safer trans- 
port of eggs between points of production and 
marketing. 

3. Provision of efficient refrigeration in transit 
over long journeys and also at all handling floors. 

4. Improved facilities on handling floors to ex- 
pedite the delivery of eggs to the consumer and 
to ensure more efficient handling. Modern 
machinery is believed to be available in other 
countries regarding which enquiries should be 
made and if obtainable assistance should be given 
by the proper authorities to import. 

5. The industry is likely to be restricted in 
expansion by shortage of essential materials and 
equipment and every endeavour should be made to 
facilitate the availability of such supplies. 


Dairy Produce. 

1. A price not only covering fully ascertained 
cost but with a reasonable incentive added, must 
be the fundamental basis upon which to build a 
programme of increased production. 

2. The encouragement of better feeding methods 
by every means possible. One method of better 
feeding is that special attention be given to pre- 
natal care. 

3. Targets should be given each factory by the 
State Department of Agriculture, through the 
Dairy Instructor in each district, and local com- 
mittees set up to allot targets for individual farms 
and to indicate ways and means to achieve these 
targets. 

4. Consideration to be given to production com- 
petitions through factories and in districts, and on 
individual farms. 
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5* The Cream Restriction Order should be con- 
tinued and steps taken to have it enforced. 

6. Every step should be taken to increase pro- 
duction of materials required, namely, fencing 
materials, irrigation requirements and other neces- 
sary dairying materials, and the setting up of 
machinery whereby priorities can be given to 
enable production to be stepped up. 

# 7- That steps be taken to provide supplies of 
lime delivered at farms at much cheaper rates 
than those at present ruling. 

8. That the Report prepared by the N.S.W. 
Rural Advisory Committee for submission to the 
Premier of N.S.W. at the end of 1944 be made 
available to this Committee. 

9. Co-ordinated action in the matter of water 
conservation and administration, and extension of 
the activities in this regard to enable extension of 
irrigation schemes, particularly small undertakings, 
and to overcome anomalies that exist in regard to 
local government authorities. 

10. Dairy Industry to be given number one 
priority for protein-rich concentrates. 

11. That priority be given to people in the 
United Kingdom desiring to come to Australia to 
work in the dairying industry. 

12. That an endeavour be made to survey those 
farms which have ceased to produce, and where 
desirable, an attempt be made to bring them back 
into production. 

13. That the committee appointed by this Con- 
ference remain in force for at least three months. 


Surplus Animal Feedstuffs. 

General . — 

Britain has intimated that she desires surplus 
animal foodstuffs, not required locally for meat, 
butter or egg production. Such must necessarily 
be concentrated to save shipping space; therefore, 
grains, milk products and possible oil meals may 
be available. 

Recommendations . — 

1. That export licenses be granted for the ship- 
ment of such products, including sorghum and 
other grains suitable for feeding stock. 

2. Because it is uneconomic to cut clean and 
valuable wheat crops for hay, we urge that efforts 
be made to organise on a large scale, economical 
contract hay baling with pick-up balers to con- 
serve the large quantities of valuable surplus 
natural pasture for stock feeding in dry perioas. 

3. That during the period of high prices for 
grain Governments should subsidise its cost to 
poultrymen, pig breeders and other stock fatteners 
from the Treasury. 

4- The Committee considers that cereal hay 
making will only be carried out provided prices 
are made remunerative, and that labour, machinery, 
material l and equipment are available and organised 
to harvest the growing crop and future crops 
during the period of emergency to keep the in- 
dustry at th^s peak of production. 
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Fresh Fruit and Dried Fruit 
and Vegetables. 

Pome Fruit. 

Apples . — It is understood that the British Minis- 
try of Food has made arrangements for the im- 
portation of apples during the coming season 
from Australia and New Zealand. Present indi- 
cations for apples in all States point to a heavy 
crop, provided satisfactory growing conditions 
prevail. 

Pears. — Crop prospects are fair to good. These 
fruits could be exported provided the British 
Government will permit export, and refrigerated 
shipping is available. It is understood at the 
present time that the British Government is not 
contemplating the importation of pears from Aus- 
tralia. 

Citrus Fruits. 

The export of fresh citrus fruits from New 
South Wales to England is not as favourable as 
from South Australia and Western Australia, but 
export of pure juice could be considered with 
advantage. 

Canned Fruits and Jams. 

Juices. — Recommended that the position in rela- 
tion to the export of pure fruit juices to England 
be ascertained, as the production of juices could 
be greatly increased, especially in relation to citrus 
fruits. In the event of pure fruit juices being 
required, the question of containers must be con- 
sidered. The release of tinplate or 4-gallon lac- 
quered steel drums might be considered. 

Canned Fruits. — The canning of peaches, apri- 
cots and pears might be increased. 

Jams and Marmalade. — The production can be 
increased. 

Tomato Pulp and Puree . — The production of 
these products can be increased if required. 

Containers. — The quantity of canned products 
is dependent upon the supply of tinplate. Up to 
the present the Tin Plate Control Board has made 
tinplate available to meet requirements, but if 
production is to be stepped up, further supplies 
of tinplate will be required. 

Dried Fruit and Vegetables. 

Dried Fruit.— It is understood that the British 
Government has already agreed to take all the 
available dried fruit. It is impossible to increase 
production greatly as the quantity available for 
export will depend mainly upon crops and satis- 
factory weather conditions. 

Dehydrated Vegetables. — It is understood that 
the British Government is not particularly in- 
terested in dried vegetables other than potatoes. 
However, if required, a number of different vege- 
tables could be dehydrated and exported. It is 
believed that dehydrated potatoes may be required; 

;f so, the product could be produced, as present 
indications are for a good crop of potatoes in 
most States. 
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May I speak to the Manager? 

Certainly. Branch Managers of the “Wales” welcome 
enquiries about the Bank’s facilities. 

They will he pleased to discuss anything related to 
banking from personal financial problems to the 
financing of industrial undertakings, from the im- 
provement of country properties to the development 
of oversea trade opportunities. 

They can do this because their own wide experience 
is backed by the technical resources of specialized 
departments. 

If you think that the ‘Wales” can help you, please 
don’t hesitate. Ask the Manager. 

BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated in Now South Wales with limited liability 
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General — Shipping, Packing, 
Materials, Etc. 

The Committee recognised that important con- 
tributing factors affecting the present ability of 
this country to ship foodstuffs to Great Britain 
were shortages of — 

(a) Tinplate. 

(h) Case timber. 

(c) Timber for the making of frames and 
hives in the bee-keeping industry. 

(d) Fillers required for export packs of eggs. 

Mentions were made also of the shortages of 
refrigerator space and shipping, of the difficulty 
in obtaining suitable paper, wrappings and labels 
for fruit and tinned jams, of the impossibility of 
expanding honey production without suitable tim- 
ber being available for hives and frames, of egg- 
industry requirements in timber shooks in con- 
nection with the export of eggs to Great Britain. 

Finally, the Sub-committee prepared the fol- 
lowing recommendations : — 

1. It desired to draw attention to the fact that 
no allocation of tinplate had been made to the 
honey-producing industry, so that honey could be 
prepared in tins and forwarded in gift food par- 
cels to Great Britain. For this purpose it recom- 
mended that some such allocation should be made. 

2. Recommendation was made that arrange- 
ments should be made either to specially import, 
or to allocate from existing imported stocks, 
suitable timbers for hives and frames. 

3. Whilst recognising that the question of im- 
porting timbers, fillers, case material, tinplate. 


paper, etc., from dollar countries was tied up 
with high Commonwealth financial policy, the 
Committee desired to stress that top priority 
should be given to importation of these raw 
materials. 

4. Apart from questions of overall industry 
shortages of material, the Committee recognised 
that temporary shortages do occur connected with 
distribution, bottle-necks, and so forth. It felt 
that much was to be gained by individual firms, 
persons or industries making use of the assistance 
of the Department of Agriculture, so that by 
official inquiries and representations some solution 
might be found to these shortages. 


Area Conferences Arranged. 

At the conclusion of the conference Mr. 
Graham announced that it was the intention 
lo convene area conferences. 

Arrangements have since been made to 
hold '‘Food for Britain” conferences at 
Kernpsey (on 14th November), Wagga 
(21st November), Lismore (28th Novem- 
ber), and Bathurst (probably 5th Decem- 
ber). Preliminary organisation for these 
gatherings is well in hand. They should 
prove an effective means of placing before 
country people, the recommendations made 
by the industry committees and enabling 
them to assist in implementing ways of 
producing the utmost efforts to increase the 
production of foodstuffs for export to 
Great Britain. 


New M.LA. Agricultural Extension Service. 


An Experiment ii 

“The new Agricultural Extension Service for 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area represents an 
entirely new approach to the problem of decen- 
tralisation of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and the implementation of closest co- 
operation with producers through their repre- 
sentatives in the individual regions of New South 
Wales,” stated the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) when referring to the new 
service recently officially inaugurated at Griffith. 

“It is noteworthy that the M.LA. has been 
ohosen as the first area in which this policy has 
been applied practically. During the war years 
the M.LA. was responsible for primary produc- 
tion up to the value of approximately £3,000,000 
annually and this magnificent contribution will be 
long remembered,” said Mr. Graham. “However, 
as we are all aware, he continued, 4< the cessation 
of hostilities has not lessened the need for maxi- 
mum effort in the food-producing industries.” 

The M.LA. Agricultural Extension Service 
formed a new unit within his Department, said 


Decentralisation. 

the Minister, and certain experienced officers of 
the C.S.I.R. were being loaned to the Department 
to assist in staffing this new unit. A number of 
the Department’s own officers had already been 
allotted to the new service, and it was hoped in 
due course to he able to appoint additional field 
officers to take part in this important work. 

The Minister pointed out that from the Depart- 
ment's point of view alone the new organisation 
represented an excellent means of facilitating team 
work by its officers in this area, who were each 
concerned with different phases of the local agri- 
cultural problems. In addition, the Irrigation 
Research and Extension Committee which had 
been established in conjunction with the new 
service would be a valuable means whereby the 
Department could readily obtain farmer opinion 
in connection with the development of research 
and educational policy. This Committee would 
also act in an advisory capacity to the C.S.I.R. 
Research Station at Griffith and to the Depart- 
ment’s own Stations in the area. 
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Trends in Synthetic Fibres 

A. R. Penfold, F.A.C.L, F.C.S., Director of the Museum of Technology and Applied 

Science, Sydney.* 


When I addressed you on the technical 
aspects of synthetic fibres three years ago 
I divided the subject into three phases, 
viz. : — 

1. — The protein fibres — represented by 
“keratin” from waste chicken feathers, “al- 
bumen” from egg waste, casein from skim 
milk (known in America as “aralac,” and 
in Italy as “lanital”) and soybean. 

2. — The rayons — made from cellulose 
derived from wood. 

3. — The chemical fibres — represented by 
nylon. 

Since then a new fibre has been intro- 
duced. It is called “ardil,” and is made 
from peanut protein. It approaches wool 
more closely than any other synthetic pro- 
tein fibre. Textiles of this new fibre in 
admixture with 50 per cent, wool are indis- 
tinguishable from all-wool articles. 

The Protein Fibres. 

In considering these protein fibres it has 
to be admitted that whatever merits they 
possess, the food situation throughout the 
world is such that all protein substances for 
some time to come will be in relatively short 
supply for industrial purposes. In this 
connection the recently announced project 
of the British Government for planting 3 J 4 
million acres of land in East Africa under 
groundnuts (peanuts), costing 25^ million 
pounds sterling, confirms this view. Inci- 
dentally, this is an indication of how the 
United Kingdom is viewing the world 
situation with regard to oils and fats, which 
I believe will be serious for at least ten 
years. By 1951 this area should yield 

600.000 tons of peanuts per annum, from 
which should be obtained 250,000 tons of 
oil (edible oil of margarine) and 350,000 
tons of protein residue, suitable for cattle 
feed. Should there be a surplus over that 
required for cattle feed, the 350,000 tons 
of protein residue would be equivalent to 

300.000 tons of pure protein fqr conversion 
into fibre. 

♦Notes of an address given to delegates to 
the Agricultural Bureau State Conference, 1947. 
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Continued Progress with Rayons. 

The next great development has been the 
continued progress with rayons. The tex- 
tiles made from this fibre in association with 
wool are becoming better and better. A 
striking exhibit has just been arranged in. 
the Museum of Technology and Applied 
Science. It shows a magnificent range of 
textiles made from approximately equal 
parts of rayon and wool by the famous- 
firm of Courtaulds Limited, England. An> 
interesting feature is the novel effects* 
obtained in the dyeing process, where wool 
takes the dye and rayon does not. There is 
no question that the production of rayon 
has proceeded by leaps and bounds, for 
next to cotton it is the most widely used 
fibre in the United States to-day. The pro- 
duction to-day of rayon fibre is approxi- 
mately two billion pounds of which the 
United States contributes 854,000,000 lb. 

Incidentally, you might be interested to- 
learn that the remarkable developments 
made during the war in synthetic rubber 
tyres is attributed in great measure to the 
replacement of cotton for the treads by a 
special grade of rayon. This high tenacity 
rayon solved the problem of the “heat 
build up” in the large-sized tyres, with the 
result that cotton has been practically dis- 
placed for that purpose. I need not 
enumerate the many technical reasons for 
the superiority of this rayon over cotton,, 
beyond stating that the life of a normal 
set of tyres which is usually about 20,000 
to 24,000 miles, will in future be about 

40,000 miles. 

Nylon is Still the Greatest Fibre. 

Nylon is still the greatest fibre, whether 
it be natural or artificial. You are aware 
of its military use for parachutes and tow- 
ropes for gliders; you know, too, that the 
fibre to-day is used primarily for ladies'' 
hosiery, although few women in Australia 
can boast a pair. The normal demand in> 
the United States for ladies' hosiery! is- 
about 23,000,000 lb. weight. This quantity 
will make 450,000,000 pairs of stockings*, 
i.e., sufficient to supply eleven pairs lor 
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-each of the 40,000,000 women in that 
country. The Dupont Company is of the 
opinion that the market for nylon for 
ladies > hosiery will be more or less satu- 
rated by the end of the present year and 
it is planning to step up production to about 

54.000. 000 lb. weight, and possibly to 

70.000. 000 lb. weight, by the end of 1948. 
It is proposed to enter the wool and cot- 
ton field. 

At present over 600,000,000 lb. weight 
of wool and over 4,800,000,000 lb. of cot- 
ton textiles are put on the market each 
year. It is not thought that nylon will 
•eliminate the sheep ranch and the cotton 
plantation from the American scene, but 
there is plenty of room for expansion. The 
Dupont idea is to blend nylon with natural 
fibres, and thus make it popular in new 
styles and products. Sweaters made of half 
nylon and wool can be given an ordinary 
washing without shrinking. Men's socks 
are also being made and sold of 65 per 
cent, nylon and 35 per cent. wool. They 
will stand ordinary washing and wear twice 
as long as pure wool. Pure nylon socks 
are light and stand extra hard wear. Tropi- 
cal weight suitings of 25 per cent, nylon and 
75 per cent, wool are said to look like the 
finest worsteds, and are light and tough 
wearing. Overcoats with as little as 20 per 
cent, nylon will not wear out quickly at the 
cuffs and lapels. 

Seaweed Rayon at a Carrier for Fine Wool. 

Another revolutionary development is 
the use of seaweed rayon in association 
with wool and other fibres. This seaweed 
rayon can be spun in much the same way 
as rayon. It possesses one great disadvan- 
tage — garments made from it will not with- 
stand the ordinary wash. This property, 
at first a serious disadvantage, has since 
been put to profitable use, for the seaweed 
fibre can be used to support fine wool 
threads during weaving and knitting, and 
after finishing, leave an all-wool fabric of 
the lightest practical weight. It is practic- 
able in this way for textiles of ioo's wor- 
sted counts like scarves, etc., to be spun 
from 56 's or 64*8 quality wool. Similarly, 
cloth of Astrakhan type can be produced, 
as well as open-work effects, by using sea- 
weed rayon in association with wool. These 
revolutionary developments where the sea- 
weed rayon acts as a carrier or support 


have undreamed of potentialities, especially 
for wool, but unfortunately there is very 
little commercial production to-day. 

The Future of Wool and Fibres is Closely 
Linked. 

The world demand for food and clothes 
must obviously exert considerable influence 
in the development of fibres, whether natu- 
ral or synthetic. It makes wool relatively 
safe for a few years, for the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply. On the other hand, to 
use an animal for the production of wool 
is a very inefficient way of making a fibre, 
unless, of course, you have a dual purpose 
animal which provides both fibre and food. 
At the same time man can produce fibres 
of uniform properties and fineness. More- 
over, synthetic fibres are not subject to 
seasonal fluctuations and other natural 
influences. Price stability has tremendous 
economic advantages which the synthetic 
fibres possess and wool does not. 

Briefly the situation is as follows. The 
future of wool and synthetic fibres is closely 
linked. All modern textiles will be made of 
blended fibres, for it will be impracticable 
otherwise to meet the increasing demand 
for clothes by all peoples in all countries. 
A classic example, which is indicative of 
modern trends, is the intrusion of nylon 
into the wool and cotton fields, such as I 
have just described. 

Value of Combining Farm and Factory 
Production. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasise 
the importance of a rayon factory in Aus- 
tralia. The last time I was here I urged 
you to encourage such an industry. I 
pointed out that the increased use of syn- 
thetic fibres meant a greater demand for 
wool; a flourishing rayon industry would 
not only use larger quantities of wool, but 
would provide new avenues for the train- 
ing and employment of many skilled 
operators. 

The war has emphasised the value of 
combining factory and farm production, an 
economic feature of considerable value to 
Australia. There is not the remotest chance 
of over-production for many years ahead, 
more particularly with such agricultural 
products as peanuts and soybeans. Both 
plants can be used as required for either 
food or textiles. 
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Skimmed milk is not only a useful raw 
material for plastics, adhesives and fibres, 
but its content of milk sugar provides a 
useful raw material for chemical industry. 
It is now practicable to convert milk sugar 
into the transparent plastic known to you 
as “perspex” or “acrylics.” 

Similarly nylon, which is normally made 
from coal tar products and, incidentally, 
from petroleum during the war, has recently 
been made from furfural, a chemical ob- 


tained by the chemical treatment of waste 
corn cobs. Just think of the wizardry of 
the modern chemist, for it is now practic- 
able to go from waste corn cobs to nylon 
stockings ! 

Although to-day we look to coal and 
petroleum as our principal sources of raw 
materials for chemical industry, the day 
may yet come when it will be more econo- 
mical for Australia to use many agricul- 
tural products for these purposes. 


Additional Cornsacks for New South Wales. 


A TOTAL allocation of 60,000 bales of corn- 
sacks, capable of holding approximately 54 
million bushels of wheat, is now to be made to 
New South Wales. 

This statement was made by the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), after 
a further conference in Melbourne with the 
Chairman of the Australian Wheat Board (Mr. 
Perrett) . 

“This allocation of cornsacks,” said Mr. Graham, 
“together with the usual bulk handling facilities 
and the emergency storage we are providing, 
should go a long way towards enabling the enor- 
mous State crop to be handled satisfactorily.” Mr. 
Graham said that the extra bags were being 
obtained from India, in view of the Australian 
record crop, as an addition to the quota pre- 
viously allotted to Australia. Owing to the ship- 
ping position, all of these sacks would not be 
available before the harvest. The 36,000 bales 
previously allocated to New South Wales would 
be distributed within the next few weeks, and 
subsequent arrivals from Calcutta would be 4,000 
bales in early December, 10,000 bales in the middle 
of January, and the remaining 10,000 bales by the 
middle of February. 


“I again want to emphasise the enormous pro- 
portions of the current crop, which will represent 
a 50 per cent, increase on our previous all-time 
New South Wales record, and is greater than the 
total estimated yield of all other States,” saitf 
Mr. Graham. “It is, therefore, most essential for 
growers to co-operate with the authorities in order 
to ensure that the wheat is handled properly.” To- 
do this, it would be necessary for growers to hold 
some of the wheat on their farms until the sacks 
became available from India and in this way, it 
would be possible to avoid confusion. The Minister 
iaid he would continue his efforts in providing 
temporary storage and bulkheads to meet the 
position. 

Second-hand Sacks. 

“It is most pleasing also,” said Mr. Graham, 
“that the Wheat Board has agreed to relax its* 
policy this year, to enable growers to deliver wheat 
in sound second-hand sacks. Growers will only 
be allowed to deliver wheat in these second-hand 
sacks when their supplies of new sacks have been 
exhausted. This concession will, however, provide 
some measure of relief this year when growers 
are looking for every means of handling their 
wheat. The sacks must be in sound condition and 
capable of being stored for a fair period.” 


Approved Vegetable Seed— November, 1947. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

CauUflower— 

Phenomenal Five , Months— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Cauliflower— continued. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue* 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowclift, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reington,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow)— H. P. Richards, "Sove- 
reignton ” Tenterfield. 
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THE QUALITY OF “EGGINS SURECROP” SEEDS 

is maintained throughout and backed by years of experience in the Seed 
trade and field trial work 

Send for complete Hat of SPRING and SUMMER planting recommendations 
of Vegetable and Flower seeds 

BEANS — Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Tweed Wonder, Hawkestoury 
Wonder, Brown Beanty, Wellington Wonder. Canadian Wonder, Feltham Prolific, Epicure. 

JAPANESE MILLET — Makes splendid gTeen feed throughout the Summer. 

SUDAN GRASS — Recommended for drought areas. 

LUCERNE — Choice Hunter River Broadleaf strain. 

SEED MAIZE — We stock the choicest North and Sruth Coast strains. 

SORGHUMS — Early Orange and Saccallne. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Posters Gem, Greenfeast, Stratagem, 
Richard Seddon and Telephone < climber i. 

GRASSES — Faepalum Dilatatum, Paspalum Compressum (Carpet Grass), Couch Grass, 
Rhodes Grass, P.P. Rye, Italian Rye, Clovers, etc. 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS— -We carry a large range in Bulk or Packets. 

FERTILIZERS AND SPRAYING COMPOUNDS— We carry a large and varied stock of all 
the essential spraying Mixtures also Rega Spray Pumps. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 



Generations 
of Growers 


by consistently consigning their wool to Winchcombe Carson, Sydney or 
Newcastle, have denoted their continued approval of the Firm as Selling Brokers 

That action gives a clear indication of the soundness of Winchcombe Carson’s 
work. Well equipped with Show Floor facilities, experience, skill and energy, 
their efforts give constant satisfaction to clients. 


Sydney or Newcastle , Consign to: 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Head Office: Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney. 

Wool Stores, Pyrmont 

Newcastle Office: 10 Watt Street, Newcastle: Wool Stores, Islington. 

Branches : Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale. 
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FOR FRUIT, VINE AND VEGETABLE GROWERS 



I.C.I. research has developed a wide range of dependable 
plant protection products to help you grow quality crops 
that will market at top prices. Ask for these products 
by name when next you order from your suppliers. 
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Downy Mildew (Blue Mould) of Tobacco. 

DOWNY mildew of tobacco, caused by tbe parasitic fungus Peronospora tabacina, is the 
most serious disease with which tobacco growers in this State have to contend. It is 
primarily a disease of the seed bed, where it b capable of rapidly destroying the entire 
seedling stand. Plants may be affected in the field if protracted cool wet weather follows 
transplanting. The disease commonly appears in the autumn when it may be found on 
the leaves, flowers and seed heads. 


This disease is also commonly known as 
blue mould, but this name is considered mis- 
leading for two reasons : — 

(a) The fungal growth on diseased leaves 
is not always violet or blue in colour; and 

( b ) the causal organism is not a mould 
but a downy mildew closely related to the 
•downy mildews causing diseases of onions, 
lucerne, crucifers, etc. 

• 

Sources of Infection. 

The disease may develop as the result of 
using infected seed, planting in infested soil 
•or through failure to destroy old tobacco 
plants that survive the winter. Diseased 
native wild tobacco plants may also serve as 
-a source of infection. 

Symptoms of the Disease. 

The symptoms of disease, as well as its 
irate of spread throughout the bed and the 
severity of attack, are influenced by many 
factors. The most important of these are 
prevailing weather conditions, age and vig- 
our of the seedlings, density of stand and 
^seed-bed location, especially in connection 


with exposure, soil drainage and air circula- 
tion. The spread Of the disease is particu- 
larly favoured by dull, cool, moist weather. 
Under such conditions patches of poorly- 
developed, yellowish green seedlings appear 
in the beds (Fig. i). The tips of many 
of the upper leaves of such seedlings have 
a limp appearance and are frequently cupped 
downwards. 

The most characteristic features of the 
disease, however, are: — 

(o) The presence of a dense, downy coat- 
ing on the lower leaf surface (Fig. 2). 
Under continued cool, overcast conditions 
this downy coating may also appear on the 
upper leaf surfaces. Although usually bluish 
or violet in colour, it is sometimes almost 
colourless. 

( b ) The occurrence of yellow patches on 
infected leaves. Should clear, warm and 
windy conditions intervene, the yellow 
patches are replaced by large, dry, brown, 
irregular areas (Fig. 3) which give the 
plants a scalded appearance. 

However, if dry, warm conditions pre- 
vail from seeding time and the plants are 
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hardened, the disease may show as brown 
specks within large yellow spots. Under 
such conditions the characteristic downy 
coating may not be present. 

Plants may also be attacked in the field. 
Yellow spots, larger but otherwise similar 
to those on seedling leaves, develop. Later. 


to destroy, by Uprooting and burning, all 
tobacco plants by not later than the 30 th 
June each year. 

There is ample evidence to show that 
where plant refuse from previous crops is 
destroyed and volunteer plants are eradi- 
cated, disease control is aided considerably. 



♦ 


Fig. I. — Tobacco 
Seedlings. 

A. — Affected with 
downy mildew. 
Note loss of leaf 
colour and limp 
appearance of 
plants. 

B, — Normal, disease- 
free seedlings. 

[A fur Clayton 
and Gaimt. 



however, large decayed areas are formed. 
These may ultimately drop out, giving the 
leaves a torn and ragged appearance (Fig. 
4). 

Ordinarily with the advent of dry, warm 
weather, downy mildew disappears. 

Control Measures. 

1. Destroy all crop remains after the leaf 
has been harvested and eradicate volunteer 
plants and native wild tobacco plants in the 
vicinity of the seed beds. It is compulsory 

As** It2 


2. Select a suitable seed-bed site, avoidings 
areas in which infection has occurred pre- 
viously. The site should be well drained 
and exposed to sunlight. Low-lying, shaded 
areas should be avoided. 

3. Use disease-free seed only. Seed 
obtained from plants affected with downy 
mildew should never be retained for se£d 
purposes. 

4. Use fertile soil in the seed bed. This* 
favours rapid and vigorous seedling growths 
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Fig. 2. — Under Surface of Portion of Young Tobacco 
Leaf showing Dense, Downy Coating of 
Fungal Growth. 


Prior to seeding, it is also advisable to 
sterilise seed-bed soil by steaming or by 
saturating the soil with formalin (i gallon 
of formalin to 50 gallons of water). Full 
details of these treatments are to be found 
in Plant Disease Leaflet No. 103, obtain- 
able, on request, from the Department of 
Agriculture (Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney). 

5. Do not sow too thickly initially, and, 
later, if necessary, thin out to avoid over- 
crowding in the beds. Seedlings should he 
“hardened off” gradually by exposure to air 
and sunlight. 

6. Destroy mildewed plants in the beds 
as soon as they are observed. 

7. Seedlings should be subjected to treat- 
ment with benzol fumes shortly after emer- 
gence, and fumigation should continue each 
night until the seedlings are ready for trans- 
planting. In using benzol it should be noted, 
firstly, that it is highly inflammable, and, 
secondly, that it will kill any plants on which 
it is spilt. 

Details of the Benzol Treatment 

The principle of the treatment consists 
of exposure of the seedlings to the vapours 
which arise from benzol. 

In order to obtain an even distribution 
of fumes, benzol is placed in a series of 
tins which are evenly spaced throughout the 
seed bed. The tins should be approximately 
iy 2 inches deep and should be filled with 
benzol to a depth of 1 to inches. It is 
necessary that the aggregate surface area 


of the liquid be approximately if'iooth of 
the area of the seed bed. 


A common seed-bed frame measures 25 
feet long by 4 feet wide, with the walls 9 
inches to 1 foot higher at the back than the 
front, which should be some 5 to 6 inches 
above soil level. Thus the surface area of 
benzol required for a standard seed-bed 
frame measuring 25 feet by 4 feet would 
be 1 square foot. 

A table showing the number of tins of 
various diameters which would be required 
to provide the necessary surface area of 
benzol for a seed bed of this size is given 
below. 


Diametei of Tin. No. of Tins 
Required. 


3 inches . . . . 20 

4 11 

5 • • 7 

0 5 

7 4 


The tins, placed on supports a few inches 
above the level of the beds, are evenly 
spaced each evening among the seedlings, 



Fig. 3.— Dry, Brown, Irregular Lesions caused by 
Downy Mildew Infection of Older Leaf under 
Dry, Warm Conditions. 

[North Carolina A.EJS. Circ . 229. 
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and removed each morning. Care should be 
taken to avoid spilling any benzol. 

To retain the vapours the beds are 
covered each night with unbleached calico 
covers previously treated, preferably by 



Fig. 4.— Symptoms of Downy Mildew on Mature Leaf 
of Field-grown Plant. 

Note torn, ragged appearance of leaf caused by dropping 
out of diseased tissue. 

painting, with boiled linseed oil and then 
with Shirlan A.G. to prevent deterioration 
by mould action. 


Spotted Wilt of Tomatoes. 

THE Department of Agriculture recognises 
spotted wilt of tomatoes as the most serious 
disease of one of the most important vegetable 
crops of New South Wales. 

In some localities in the vicinity of 
thickly-populated areas, commercial growers 
find it practically impossible to produce a 
profitable crop under outdoor conditions in 
spring months. Crops grown from seeds 
sown in December usually escape serious in- 
fection and return satisfactory yields. 

The Department has conducted experi- 
ments annually for several years in an 
endeavour to establish a successful method 
of control. So far, tartar emetic bait, com- 
pounded by mixing together i oz. tartar 
emetic, 4 oz. sugar and 4 gallons of water, 
has not been superseded in efficiency by any 
other method. This bait is effective only in 
those cases where the rate of infection of 
unsprayed plants is likely to be not greatly 
in excess of 50 per cent. Statistical analysis 
of the results obtained over a series of years 
indicates that the amount of spotted wilt 
occurring in sprayed plots is one-half that in 
unsprayed plots. If the infection rate is 
very high, the controlling effect of the spray 
is reduced. 

Another measure which proves successful 
where losses of unsprayed plants are ex- 
pected to be less than 70 to 80 per cent, is 
multiple planting. In this case two, or even 
three, plants are placed together at one stake, 
and single plants are removed as they 
develop the disease or as they come into 
competition with the plant alongside them. 
This method should be used in conjunction 
with the tartar emetic spray. 

Experimental work is continuing this year 
as a co-operative project between the Bio- 
logical Branch, Entomological Branch and 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Four 
farmers in the area adjacent to Liverpool 
are also conducting experiments under the 
guidance of the Department. 



Commercial growers, and home gardeners who 
may have ©hly a single fruit tree, are reminded 
that measures for the control of fruit flies are 
compnUdiy under the Plant Diseases Act. The 
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compulsory measures include the use of foliage 
poison baits and the regular destruction of any 
infested or fallen fruit. 
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Buzacorrm? 

450 -T 

nwaOK DRIVEN SPRAYER 


/ 7 

8UZAC0TW 



v _ — JU 


MODEL 450 T 

TRACTOR DRIVEN TRAILER SPRAYER 

FEATURING 

• The Acme of Spray Pumps — BUZACOTT 450 
Totally enclosed Twin Cylinder Pump. 

• Direct Drive by telescopic shaft fitted with 
two universals. 

• 320 gallon Wooden Vat. 

• 3 blade Rotary Agitators. 

• Pneumatic Wheels, 750 X 16, with Ball Bearing 
Hubs, High Tensile Stub Axle. 

• Streamline Shields, optional fittings. 


FOR A FULL RANGE OF ORCHARD EQUIPMENT 

BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

’PHONE: MA 6311 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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GOVERNMENT CERTIFIED 

BEAN SEED 

Good stocks of the leading market varieties are now 
available for immediate delivery — 


CERTIFIED 

per 

lb. 

5 lbs. 
per lb. 

10 lbs. 
per lb. 

i bush. 

bushel. 

Hawkesbury Wonder 

I/ll 

1/9 

1 8 

21/6 

80/- 

Brown Beauty 

1/10 

1/7 

1/6 

21/- 

77/6 

Tweed Wonder 

V- 

1/10 

1/9 

24/- 

90/- 


FREIGHT AND SACKS EXTRA 

Also outstanding New Summer Lettuce GREAT LAKES at 2/- oz; 
7/8 Jib; 30/- lb. Postage extra. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 74, PARRAMATTA (Sydney) 

N.S.W. 

SPECIALISTS in Mail Orders and Market Varieties for over 50 years. 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRAUA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

<34 HARRIS STREET, — — — SYDNEY. 
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PRODUCTION OF FIELD BEANS 


In New England. 

A Profitable Leguminous Rotation Crop. 


J. B. Noonan, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

FIELD beans, also known as dried shell beans, are grown in many countries of the world 
for the production of the dried seed which is used extensively for canning such products 
as pork and beans, beans and tomato sauce, etc. In United States of America about 
two million acres of these beans are grown annually, and other areas of extensive pro- 
duction are found in Japan, Hungary, Rumania and Canada. Prior to World War 2, 
Australia imported about 2,000 tons annually, but with the outbreak of hostilities, every 
attempt was made to produce our own requirements. 

In the last ten years the Australian consumption of field beans has risen con- 
siderably, and it is estimated that it would now take approximately 3,000 tons to satisfy 
normal requirements. While production of the crop has been fairly extensive over the past 
five years in Australia, probably not more than 1,500 tons of dry beans have been 
produced in the best crop year. It is obvious, therefore, that a ready market exists for 
considerably increased production of this crop. This is particularly so at present, also, 
because imports are for various reasons almost impossible. 

In New South Wales the New England (or Northern Tableland) districts have 
been found to be the best fitted for growth of field beans, and the industry has developed 
considerably over the past five years. It is confidently expected that, with a considerable 
and very necessary improvement in the general farming methods employed in the produc- 
tion of field beans, the industry will develop still further and the crop will play a vital 
part in the rural economy of New England. 

It is important to retain this industry in 
New England if at all possible. It is 
expected that this is also true of the pro- 
ducing districts of other Australian States. 

The greatest danger to the industry would 
appear to be importations of beans into Aus- 


tralia. As indicated earlier, with present 
Australian production, some imports are 
necessary to supply the balance of our 
requirements. It is suggested, therefore, that 
if Australian growers desire to develop the 
growing of field beans to a sound and stable 
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industry, it is of paramount importance that 
every effort be made to satisfy the internal 
market with locally-grown seed. Failure to 
do so will certainly tend towards instability 
in the production of this valuable crop. 

This leguminous plant fits very well into 
the farm rotations of New England — with 
maize, oats, potatoes, vegetables — and its 
value as a means of maintaining soil fer- 
tility is inestimatable. With its relatively 
quick maturity, it is sown after, and har- 
vested before, the' maize crop, and by virtue 
of this fact it enables greater use of 
machinery and fuller utilisation of labour 
on the farm. By its growth, another crop 
is added to the farm programme, and the 
straw and waste seed (screenings, etc.) are 
valuable as a fodder for stock. 

The yields obtained in New England have 
varied enormously. Too frequently they 
have been very low because of the beans 
having been treated as a “catch” crop pro- 
duced by very poor farming methods. How- 
ever, experience with sound cultivation 
methods has indicated that an average yield 
of io bushels per acre over a number of 
seasons can be expected where satisf acton 
farming methods are followed. This ex- 
pected yield, with an average price of 25s. 
per bushel, gives a gross return for the beans 
which is comparable with that of other New 
England crops. With the use of good har- 
vesting methods, therefore, the nett returns 
are very satisfactory. It is clear that there 
is a very definite place for field beans on all 
farms with suitable soils. 

Climatic Requirements. 

The optimum climatic conditions for the 
growth of field beans may be summarised 
as : — 

1. A frost-free period of about 120 days. 

2. A relatively cool growing season with 
an ample and well-distributed rainfall — 
about 17 inches, November to March inclu- 
sive. 

3. A dry harvesting period. 

These ideal conditions do not exist any- 
where in New South Wales, but the districts 
with climates most closely approx imating 
them are found in New England. 

Suitable Sob and Preparation. 

On the Northern Tableland, granitic soils 
and the red loams have been found tQ be 
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most suitable, but any well-drained soil with 
a reasonable clay content is satisfactory for 
the growing of field beans. The heavy 
basaltic (mainly black) soils are generally 
unsuitable because of the rank growth pre- 
disposing the crop to staining in any but dry 
seasons, but nevertheless many very success- 
ful crops have been grown on them. 

Successful field bean production depends 
on mechanisation of the harvesting, and 
hence scattered stone is objectionable. Much 
of the land used for growth of this crop 
is stony, and wear and tear of machinery 
on such areas is increased. In particular, 
stones damage the drums during threshing, 
frequently resulting in incomplete threshing ; 
the loss of seed may be quite substantial. 

Field beans do best where the soil is well 
prepared, and generally this fact has not 
been given the attention it deserves. Too 
often preparation of land for beans has only 
been considered when maize sowing has been 
completed — i.c ., just before the normal seed- 
ing time for the crop — and this has fre- 
quently resulted in bean crops being over- 
run with heavy weed growth later. 

Good soil preparation demands an early 
initial working, and ploughing should be got 
under way as early as possible — say mid- 
winter. The subsequent working of the land 
will depend on the soil, but certainly on old 
land every attempt must be made to get 
as many germinations of weed seeds as pos- 
sible. This means breaking the sod down 
about late August, and harrows, a tandem 
disc, or scarifiers may be used. As soon as 
the weed germination is evident, the area 
should be harrowed well, but it is unwise 
to work the land deeply, as with dry springs 
the soil might dry out so that no further 
germinations of weeds are obtained. 

The ultimate aiiji is to have a fairly fine 
and firm seed-bed ready for sowing in No- 
vember. Where these operations have been 
followed, and the season normal, rolling will 
not be necessary. In wet springs, weeds 
might get out of hand, and a deep working 
be necessary, but otherwise this should be 
avoided late in the season. 

Sowing. 

In New England, with the Little Navy 
variety, the most suitable time for general 
seeding is mid-November. By that time, the 
danger of damaging frosts is past, and the 
soil has warmed up somewhat. Crops sown 
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at that time will be favoured by the normal 
January and February rains, and will 
mature in late March ready for the usually 
drier April for harvesting. Beans sown 
earlier than mid-November are likely to 
flower during the hotter weather, and, due 
to the faulty setting, make second growth. 
Under these conditions there is always a 
great danger of the earlier beans moulding, 
while later settings mature. In the higher 



Good Sample of Little Navy Field Bean. 

Note uniformity of colour and shape. 
(About natural size.) 


parts of New England (Guyra-Ben 
Lomond ) the seeding should be finished by 
the end of November, and in the rest of the 
district, by mid-December. 

Michelite might be sown a week later than 
Little Navy, and Pinto and Great Northern 
a week to ten days after the Michelite. 

The combine is excellent for sowing 
beans, and the two-row maize planter is also 
very satisfactory. To check the drying out 
of the soil after the combine, the land should 
be harrowed immediately, and the trailing 
harrows should be attached behind the drill. 
For light soils, the row spacing should be 
28 to 30 inches, but on heavier land should 
be widened to 36 inches to allow of bigger 
vine growth. The seeds are sj>aced 2 to 3 
inches apart in the rows, and sown at a 
depth of 1 to 2 inches, the deeper seeding 
for light soils. The seeding rate recom- 
mended is 25 to 30 lb. for Little Navy, 30 lb. 
for Michelite, and 40 to 45 lb. for Pinto and 
Great Northern. 

Fertilizer. 

On most soils l /t to 1 cwt. of superphos- 
phate should be used per acre, the higher 
rate for the granitic soils. Modern maize 


planters place the fertiliser correctly, but 
with combines it is advisable to apply the 
fertiliser through the two adjacent runs to 
that sowing the seed, and not with the seed 
itself. If possible, the fertiliser should be 
placed about 2 inches from the seed, and 
thus it will be necessary to move the feet 
sowing the fertiliser closer to the seed run. 

Cultivation of the Crop. 

It is advisable to give the area a harrowing 
two to three days after sowing, but only a 
light implement should be used. This will 
destroy weed seedlings. A further harrow- 
ing is advised as soon as the plants are well 
established, and this working is probably 
the most important one because it should kill 
the weeds along the row itself. Inter-row 
cultivations are given as indicated by weed 
development, and once the plants are well 
grown the depth should be decreased greatly 
10 avoid root injury. 

On new areas a few weeds will always 
escape — fat lien, etc. — and in order to keep 
the ground clean for subsequent crops, it is 
wise to go through the crop and kill these be- 
fore they seed. On old land, weed control is 
largely determined by the kills obtained prior 
to sowing, and in normal years the crop 
cultivation suggested above will keep the 



Inferior Sample. 

Totally unsuitable for canning or seed purposes. 


beans free of serious weed growth. How- 
ever, in wet summers, heavy weed growth 
frequently occurs after cultivation is com- 
pleted, and little can be done about it. 
Cereal crops in rotation with beans will 
assist in cleaning up these old paddocks. 

, (To be continued.) 
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if it's White 0/7 you require . . - 


ALBAROL 

WHITE SPRAYING OIL 

is the Self - Emulsifying 
White Oil, providing the 
widest margin of safety 
for trees sprayed in full 
foliage. 



ON CITRUS TREES for the control of Brown Olive 
Scale, Red Scale, White Wax, White Louse, Black 
Smut, Sooty Mould and Cottony Cushion Scale. 

ON APPLE AND PEAR TREE8 as a spreading 
agent and destruction of eggs of Codling Moth, Red 
Spider and Aphis. 

The widespread satisfaction which ALBAROL gives 
is due to the concentration of the film of oil left 
on the foliage and fruit after the quick-breaking 
emulsion has been applied, giving longest possible 
protection against insect attack. 


Obtainable from your Fruitgrowers’ Organisation 
and Stores, or : 

LANE’S PTY. LTD 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY 
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GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 




EQUIPN 


w 



HEATGROWERS can depend 
on McCormick-Deering tractor 


~ power and field working equipment. 

1 • •. There is a full range of ploughs 

GL-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating # 

Tract or Plough and tillage equipment especially 

' JyK ' designed for tractor operation, and 

||f| ■ - ; - . a size and. type of tractor to suit 

A, I i^-J ~~ j ' \ your farm. For full information . . . 

: See Yen Nearest 

International Hamster Dealer 

QL-40 Power -Lift Stump- Jpmp 
Mouldboard Plough ♦ 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTT, LV#,',' *»*<=. •* VtC.). ERA NCH(| IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES. PACTORT i f LONS 
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HAYMAKING 


A Means of Conserving Fodder 
That is Palatable and Nutritious. 

( Continued from page 534 .) 


Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

PREVIOUS instalments of this article (which commenced in July issue) have dealt with 
the place of hay in fodder conservation programmes and with the methods of cutting, 
curing and stacking cereal hay. 

This month the making of lucerne and pasture hays is described. 

LUCERNE HAYMAKING. 


Of the crops generally grown for hay, 
lucerne is the most difficult to cure, and the 
one most subject to damage and loss 
through incorrect handling in all stages 
from cutting to baling. To command the 
highest price on the market, or for best 
quality for home use, it should contain a 
high percentage of leaf (40 to 50 
per cent.), and be free from impurities 
such as stubble or weeds ( particularly dod- 
der) which may be spread by use of in- 
fested hay. A good green colour and 
plenty of leaf indicate soundness and high 
nutritive value maintained by careful 
handling and cutting at the right stage of 
growth. A minimum of dust is desirable, 
and shattering through rough handling and 
over-drying tends to cause this undesirable 
condition. Mouldiness is a bad feature. Hay 
that is heated slightly is quite attractive to 


stock, but the digestibility is impaired. The 
slightest indication of heating in the bale 
will cause buyers to reject a sample com- 
pletely or buy only at greatly reduced, 
prices. 

When to Cut. 

It is very important that the crop be cut 
at the correct stage of maturity. If left 
too long, much of the leaf, which is the 
most valuable part of the plant, is lost from 
the lower portions of the stems. Digesti- 
bility is lower and the weight of hay pro- 
duced is reduced by leaf loss. 

Although cutting too early results in a 
loss in the total weight of fodder produced 
in the season and may cause the stand to 
“run out” quickly, the greatest danger lies 
in cutting too late, and it is in this direc- 
tion that most growers err. If the average 
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time for a cut of lucerne be taken as six 
weeks, making five cuts in a season of thirty 
weeks, and if cutting is delayed until the 
seventh week of each occasion, then only 
four cuts are obtained, which means an 
annual loss of 15 cwt. to 1 ton of hay per 
acre, and more under irrigation. The only 
excuse for cutting late is the advent of 
wet weather conditions unsuitable for 
curing. 

Lucerne should be cut when about one 
tenth to one fifth of the crop is in flower. 
The first crop of the season may not flower, 
and in all cases, the crop should be cut 
when the second growth appears from the 
crown of the plant, and the lower leaves 
begin to lose colour. Cutting however, 



Movable Roof on Hayttack. 


should not be delayed until the new growth 
has grown so long that it is cut by the 
mower, as in this case the new growth dies 
back and the crowns have to shoot away 
again, increasing the time to the next cut. 

Cutting is done with the mower or 
scythe; most commonly the ordinary horse 
mower is used when there is the prospect, 
of fine weather persisting long enough to 
permit curing. Cutting should commence 
as early as possible in the morning after 
the dew has left the plants and the crop 
may be allowed to wilt in the swath for a 
short period, something like two to three 
hours pa a mild day. In light crops the 
rake should follow close after tfce mower 
if the wither is warm; the, object is tp 
have the prop raked into the Windrows 
before the leaves dry leaving the stems still 
sappy. If this occurs much leaf will 
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lost during raking and cocking and hand- 
ling operations. Cocking should also be 
carried out with a view to avoiding drying 
and shattering of the leaf. In mid-summer, 
with average crops, the early morning cuts 
may be in the cock before mid-day. 

Cocking. 

The cocks should be built in layers from 
the windrow using a pitch fork, successive 
forkfuls being placed one above the other 
to build a cock about 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter and about 3 feet high. On no 
account “roll up” the windrows to form 
cocks, as the wind will blow them down 
readily and such material is impossible to 
handle on the lorry. Small, tall cocks like 
those recommended allow free circulation of 
air and shed rain better. Maximum shad- 
ing is also given, only a limited amount of 
the material on the outside being reached 
by the sun. Cocks should be stable against 
reasonable winds, but not compacted, thus 
allowing air circulation within them. 

In scorching hot weather the time in 
the windrow should be short and the hay 
should be cocked almost immediately to pre- 
vent bleaching and shattering of the leaves, 
but in dull cloudy weather up to two days 
may be needed for wilting. The hay dries 
best when the leaves are losing water natu- 
rally, which gradually withdraws moisture 
from the stems. Too-rapid drying in the 
windrow tends to “case harden” the stems 
and dry the leaves too quickly. The best 
product is obtained by wilting in the cock 
when most of the leaves are protected from 
the sun. It is not advisable to cock when 
the material has been wet by rain. 

The ordinary dump rake is usually em- 
ployed to make windrows, although side 
delivery rakes prepare a better windrow. 
The hay dries quickest in the windrows but 
they are made chiefly to facilitate cocking. 
The greater part of the curing of the hay 
takes place in the cock and finally in the 
stack. In wet muggy weather, mould is 
liable to form in the cocks, especially where 
leafy, sappy material is handled. This 
danger can be obviated by turning the 
cocks to let in the air. Just before carry- 
ing to the stack, the cocks are sometimes 
turned over to expose the lower hay which 
might be slightly damp ; an hour or two in 
the sun dries off the moisture and leaves the 
hay in proper condition for stacking. 
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Th« R*ke at Work in a Heavy Crop of Pajpalum Hay. 


The time the hay is allowed to remain 
in the cocks depends upon the weather con- 
ditions. In fine, hot weather the hay can 
be stacked in one or two days after cutting, 
while in cool weather three to four days 
may be necessary. Care must be taken that 
the material is not stacked whilst so damp 
that combustion or mould will occur in the 
stack, but the ill effects of over-drying 
should also be remembered. It is a work 
in which some experience is required to 
secure the best results. A farmer with a 
large quantity of valuable hay lying in the 
field is tempted to bring it in too early to 
avoid the risk of damage from rain, while 
in good drying weather he is inclined to 
leave it longer than necessary to avoid the 
risk of loss in the stack. It must be remem- 
bered that good colour is of great impor- 
tance and that by leaving the material too 
long, the hay on the outside of the cocks 
will bleach, and lose . its green colour, 
seriously affecting the appearance of the 
whole of the hay. 

Generally speaking good drying weather 
can be obtained in most of the lucerne- 
growing districts of the State, and the 
chief danger to provide against is over- 
drying. 

Stacking. 

It is almost impossible to indicate exactly 
when the hay is at the right stage for stack- 
ing. Little danger exists in insufficient dry- 
ing of the leaves, the chief danger being 
in*' ‘the stems. These should be examined 


carefully to ascertain whether they have 
lost their sappiness. If they are sappy and 
moist the hay should not be stacked. Gene- 
rally the material is right to bring in when 
it has a crisp, rather than a damp feeling. 
Further tests for the suitability of hay for 
stacking include twisting a small bundle 
from the centre of the cock in the hands 
when it may be regarded as ready for 
stacking if no moisture exudes. The skin 
of the stalks of hay ready for stacking is 
difficult to scratch off with the thumb nail. 

Lucerne hay should preferably be stored 
in sheds, as it does not shed rain while in 
the open. Storing in sheds, besides being 
more convenient, has the advantage that 
when baling or feeding, no damage can be 
done to the hay by rain or heat. 

Before building, a foundation of poles 
should be laid down to give ventilation to 
the bottom of the stack; if stacked on the 
ground some of the hay is sure to spoil. 
In building a stack in the open the centre 
should be kept high so that the rain will 
not run in from the sides. Stacks built in 
the open should be fairly large, containing 
if possible at least 20 tons of hay which 
should be well tramped during stacking. 

Carting In. 

The hay is usually carted in from the 
field in waggons. One man stands on the 
load to tramp down the centre and direct 
and assist in the placing of cocks by the 
loaders on the ground. It is better to have 
the waggon drawn by horses which re- 
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ipond to spoken commands, because, if a 
tractor is used, the labour of one man is 
needed almost full time to drive the tractor. 
The most effective method of using a trac- 
tor when more than one waggon is in use, 
is to draw the lorries in the field with a 
horse team, and cart from the fields to the 
stack by means of the more rapid tractor. 
The labour of the tractor driver is avail- 
able for unloading. 

In loading a lorry a' large cock is first 
placed at each of the corners and the load 
then built tip shinglewise along the four 
sides, each cock overlapping the preceding 
one and the final cock tying the rest to- 
gether in the centre. After two layers have 
been built up in this fashion from the 
corners, cocks may be thrown into the 
middle which is kept slightly lower than 
the side until the final few cocks are put 
on. With a little practice it is easy to un- 
load again by lifting up the original cocks 
unbroken. By merely plunging the fork in- 
to the load haphazardly much energy is 
lost and time wasted. 

On coastal dairy farms where individual 
paddocks are small so that the amount of 
hay handled at a time is limited, the hay 
can, if necessary, be brought in early and 
spread about in a thin layer, say up to I 
foot deep, over the hay already present in 
a large shed. This permits of carting in a 
little greener and avoids leaving hay out 
overnight to become wet by dew. Provided 
the layer of hay is not more than 9 inches 
or 1 foot deep, heating will not occur. If 
necessary, the newly-placed hay can be 
turned in the morning to allow ventilation 
and cooling. If this practice is followed, 
stack loosely. 

The curing of lucerne hay continues for 
some time in the stack, the hay mellowing 
and maturing completely. 

Baling and Marketing. 

Baling is often carried out from the 
stack, or, sometimes, direct from the field, 
the hay maturing in the bale. This latter 
practice affords a considerable saving in 
time and labour cost, almost equal to the 
time and labour expended in stacking. In 
baling from the field, care must be taken 
that the hay is quite dry before it is put 
into tightly compressed bales, otherwise 
rapid heating may occur. A smaH-sized 
bale is generally preferred. Any bunches 
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of weeds or spoiled hay which are noticed 
during baling should be discarded so that 
the bales contain only good quality hay 
which commands the highest market price. 

By baling from the stack in the early 
morning or in the cool of the evening it is 
possible to preserve the leafiness of the 
loose hay. The bales should be neatly made 
and firmly wired. 

Brown Lucerne Hay. 

Many dairy farmers claim that brown 
lucerne hay has several advantages over 
dry, green hay ; it is said to be more succu- 
lent, freer from dust and generally more 
relished by cows. On the other hand a little 
more experience is necessary to turn out 
with certainty good brown hay, although it 
can be produced successfully at periods of 
the year and in weather that would preclude 
the making of green lucerne hay. 

The methods of cutting and curing are 
the same as outlined for the making of 
green lucerne hay, except that the hay is 
not allowed to become so dry in the field. 
With this increased amount of moisture in 
the stack, risk of overheating and spon- 
taneous combustion is, of course, greater, 
and experience alone will tell at what stage 
to stack so as to avoid this danger. The 
risk of firing is probably the reason why 
brown hay is not more extensively made. 

Under conditions when the making of 
dry lucerne hay is made difficult by the pre- 
sence of excessive moisture either as dew or 
rain, or when the lucerne crop contains 
winter grasses such as barley grass and 
weeds, the harshness of which reduces the 
value of the hay, it is preferable to stack 
the crop when sufficiently moist to cause 
some heating and fermentation, thus result- 
ing in the production of brown lucerne hay. 

Brown lucerne hay differs from silage in 
the amount of moisture present in the 
material when it is stacked. If the crop is 
mown before the bottom leaves fall or when 
only a small percentage of the plants are in 
flower, and the material stacked immediately 
it will consolidate and form “fruity” green 
or pale brown silage, but by allowing the 
moisture to dry out until the material is 
only just pliable and soft (about three parts 
dry) before stacking, the individual plants 
will remain separate although consolidating 
more than dry hay, and sufficient moisture 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C*o) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
. 36% MgCOj 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised "IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

are now incorporated with 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

who offer immediate delivery of 

SAW BENCHES— The best firewood PASTURE DRESSING HARROWS— 

bench obtainable anywhere. New hard-wearing type for horse or 


bench obtainable anywhere. New hard-wearing type for horse or 

WOOL PRESSES — ‘‘Robinson’s” Single rk/-A ctcdc d , ,, c 

Box, for small flocks. BROADCASTERS-"Robinson s Stan- 

dard Broadcaster, for flat country and 
FERTILISER SPREADERS — “ Robin- HILLSIDE machine for steep grades, 
son” Direct Drop Type, In 6, 9 and 12ft. ORCHARD EQUIPMENT— Light 2- 
widths. Ideal for pastures and orchards. f urrow Disc Ploughs, Disc Harrows and 

WINNOWERS-The Robinson -Little Direct Dro P Fertil,sers ’ 

Wonder,” for cleaning all types of seeds. HAMMER MILLS — "Robinson’s.” For 
Also Combination Thresher Winnower, all classes of farm and industrial grinding. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 

Harris Street, Sydney 
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“NEVERTIRE” 

BUSHFIRE FIGHTER 

Throws a powerful jet 40 to 
45 feet .... Equipped with 
an Ejector Quick-filler for 
replenishment purposes . . . 
Needs no priming. 

The whole outfit is mounted 
on a welded channel-iron 
base, fitted with handles for 
easy and rapid transport. 


• Readily portable 

• Completely 
Reliable 

• Powered by 
the famous 
“LISTER” engine 



Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT ; IB Bayliss Sc, South Wagga; 79 Keen Sc, Us more; 
and 63 Hunter Sc Wait, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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may be present to complete the curing as 
dry brown hay. 

If the farmer is inexperienced he max' 
prefer to avoid the risk attached to the 
making of brown hay and prepare silage 
when circumstances are unfavourable to 
green hay production. 

Although brown lucerne hay is most 
palatable to stock, and they eat it readily, 
it is probable that the heating which occurs 
affects the digestibility of the material to 
some extent. This may be counteracted to 
some extent by a decrease in the losses 
during held curing of green lucerne hay, 
as material from which brown lucerne hav 
is to be made is not left in the field as long, 
or under as dry conditions. During the 


the needs of the stock grazed on them at 
certain periods or in certain years. In dis- 
tricts such as the north-west and the Far 
North Coast the increased pasturage 
through the flush period would maintain 
the stock for many month*. 

Pasture Hays are Cheaply Conserved. 

Pasture hays are conserved cheaply, and 
there are no cultivation costs to he met, 
while at the same time, the quality of the 
grassland is improved by judicious mow- 
ing. At the very most the cost of home- 
grown feed does not exceed half the pur- 
chase price of feed brought to the farm. 
The cost of fodder landed on the farm is 
never less than £4 per ton. and in drought 
periods may rise to £() or fio per toil. 


Baled Cereal Hay. 

The iron roof supported 
bv the single top Inver 
of bal«*s, is wired to the 
base of the stack. 



curing of hay, even under ideal conditions, 
up to 30 per cent, and occasionally more of 
the foodstuff present in the original green 
crop is lost, due mainly to the fact that the 
plant, although cut, is not killed and con- 
tinues using up its food reserves to main- 
tain its life processes. 


MEADOW HAYMAKING. 

During recent years the practice of 
making pasture hays has become much 
more popular, and there is considerable 
scope for further increase in this branch 
of haymaking as an adjunct to sound pas- 
ture management and for the storing of 
surplus growth in good seasons. In every 
district the production of pastures exceeds 


Whatever the system of feeding, fodder 
roughages are always the most expensive 
food stuffs to buy per unit of food value, 
and the dairy farmer in particular should 
always endeavour to grow his own rough- 
ages. If foodstuff has to he bought, en- 
deavour to buy only concentrates in the 
form of the cheaper cereal grains such as 
wheat, barley and oats, and various protein 
meals. A fair estimate of the cost of pro- 
ducing stacked or haled meadow hay would 
]>e £2 to £2 10s. per ton under reasonable 
working conditions. 

In coastal districts grass hay can be made 
in any area where lucerne hay is success- 
fully cured. The principles of pasture hay- 
making generally, are the same as those for 
lucerne hay production. 
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Early Cutting May Prejudice Seeding. 

The trouble with most pasture hay in 
the past has been that, generally speaking, 
all samples offered have been cut far too 
late. This probably accounts for the pre- 
judice of many Metropolitan buyers against 
it. With temporary pastures, however, 
there is a danger that if the first crop is 
cut early the aftermath may be caught by 
hot dry weather and fail to set seed. Under 
these conditions particularly on irrigation 
areas it may be advisable to cut Wimmera 
rye grass for hay when it commences to 
mature seed. Sufficient of the ripening 
seed will fall to ensure reseeding for the 
following year. Usually no trouble is ex- 
perienced with Subterranean clover in re- 
spect of reseeding, as this plant will have set 
some seed by mowing time and the stubble 
will retain sufficient seed heads to ensure 
reseeding. The cost of Wimmera rye grass 
seed is small in comparison with the value 
of the hay cut, and the additional value of 
the early cut hay would probably compen- 
sate for the additional cost of a light seed- 
ing when applying the annual fertiliser 
dressing in autumn, if it appears that suffi- 
cient natural seed has not fallen. 

Wimmera rye grass retains its colour 
very well when cut and there is an absence 
of discoloured flag on the sample of hay 
produced. Even when there is seed present 
in the hay, rats and mice are not attracted 
to the same extent as to cereals, because 
of the smaller grain. 

The Presence of Clover is very Desirable. 

The presence of clover growth is very 
desirable in a sward cut for hay, and 
greatly enhances the value of the product. 
Thick stands of Subterranean clover in the 
Eastern Riverina and southern tableland 
require quite a special technique for cutting. 
A high speed mower knife is used, certain 
makes of mower being fitted with a special 
two-speed gear box for standard and high 
speed cutting. In a thick stand a “swath 
parter” may be necessary, a scythe blade 
attached at right angles to the end of the 
mower knife sloping backwards being often 
recommended. However, such a scythe 
blade requires constant attention to keep it 
in condition. 

In the north-west considerable areas of 
Mitchell grass have been cut for hay 
successfully in the past, and provided it is 
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cut green while the seed is immature or 
just as the seed heads appear, this grass 
has excellent feeding qualities. 

Paspalum Hay. 

When cut at the correct stage of growth, 
and particularly if a proportion of clover 
growth is present, the feeding value of con- 
served paspalum hay is high. Paspalum 
paddocks that are .free of stones and have 
been renovated and harrowed during the 
autumn and winter months to open up the 
surface soil and to collect any dead grass 
and other surface plant trash, will be in a 
suitable condition for the mowing machine 
to operate satisfactorily. 

The removal of surface grass growth 
leaves the paddock in a better condition to 
produce the class of pasturage required by 
cows in high production, viz. ; succulent 
young grass containing clover growth. 
Clovers do not thrive in a dense, over- 
mature paspalum sward. 

Usually the pasturage is cut and allowed 
to wilt for two or three days, then raked 
into windrows for further drying. In 
heavy cuts it will be necessary to turn the 
windrows with the hay-rake so as to expose 
any green or partially-dried material to the 
sun. The hay is either cocked and later 
loaded on to lorries, or sweep-raked direct 
from the windrows to the stack or hay-baler. 

Upwards of 2 tons of paspalum-white 
clover hay per acre may be cut at the early 
flowering stage from top-dressed pastures 
in early summer. Many thousands of tons 
of ready made “crop” are wasted in 
coastal districts in average to good seasons 
because this surplus feed is not harvested. 

Paspalum makes hay of excellent quality 
provided the area has been regularly reno- 
vated, harrowed and top-dressed; the grass 
is cut just as the seed heads appear; a pro- 
portion of legume is present in the material 
harvested ; and the weather during hay- 
making is satisfactory. 

There is a danger of ergot being present 
on paspalum seed heads and causing diges- 
tive trouble in stock. This may be avoided 
by cutting early when the ergot, even on 
the earlier-formed heads, will be only in 
the honey-dew stage. However, if the ergot 
has reached the “ball” stage on mature pas- 
ture the hay may prove injurious if fed in 
( Continued on page 599.) 
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The Fordson “MAJOR” — the famous English tractor 
specially adapted for Australian conditions, gives you all the 
power you need at Drawbar or Belt. 

One of the “MAJOR’S” many features is the big, sturdy 
Drawbar — it has to be strong, to handle the implements 
that the “MAJOR’S” greater power allows! 

• OFFICIAL C.S.I.R. TESTS: Running at 100 
per cent, maximum load in 2nd gear at 3.63 
m.p.h. engine speed 1200 r.p.m., the “MAJOR” 
gave 29 drawbar H.P. Rated drawbar H.P. was 
21.5. BELT H.P. — The “MAJOR” gave 32.5 
h.p. at the belt, running at 100 per cent, maxi- 
mum load for 2 hours. 

Heavy duty 14in Single Plate Clutch; Crown-and-Pinion Drive; Inde- 
pendent Rear-Wheel Turning Brakes: Magneto with Impulse Starter — 
’hese are some of the features of the mighty “MAJOR” — See your 
Fordson dealer! 

THE NEW 


Sole Distributors for IV.S.W.. 

motor tractors pty. limited 

369*385 Wattle Street - ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

Telephone: MA9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors,” SYDNEY 
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i FRUITGRO WERS 


We wish to introduce to growers and others 


“DD-50” 


| ( Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W. 1945) 

j e “DD-50" is a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying 
I containing 50 % Para Para D.D.T. 

! EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

! • « DD-50" is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray 

| in Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large 
range of orchard and garden pests such as Codling Moth, Cabbage White 
j Butterfly, Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphid, Jassids, Bean 
Fly, Potato Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS — For all Orchard and Garden Spraying: 

| Mix I lb. “DD-50" with 50 gallons of water. 

I 

| OTHER USES 

• “ DD-50 " may also be used for : — 

Control of files and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

Available in 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and l-lb cartons. 

Prices , Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS 

William Cooper & Nephews (Australia) Ply. limited 

j COOPER HOUSE, 9 O'CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Manufacturera of Standardised Horticultural Ramodioi) 

j T«t. B 6396 
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The Way to — 

BETTER PASTURES IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 


( C oncluded from page 523.) 


B. D. Ament, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 

THIS article commenced in July issue. In previous instalments the author has discussed 
the influence of the improvement of pastures in this area on soil fertility, soil erosion, 
carrying capacity and weed control, and has indicated the methods of improvement 
suitable for natural pastures as well as permanent and temporary sown pastures. 

The management of established pastures and the production of pasture seed crops 
are dealt with in this concluding portion. 


Management of Established Pastures. 


It is one thing to plant and establish 
pastures ; it is quite another to manage them 
so as to produce the maximum possible 
return over a period of years. 

The system of grazing natural pastures 
which has developed in Australia, consists 
for the most part of stocking a pasture 
with what is regarded as the normal com- 
plement of stock and allowing those stock to 
remain there as long as there is feed and 
water for them, or they do not lose con- 
dition. With large areas, such as are now 
found in the western half of the State, 
this system, or a slight modification of it, 
is the only one practicable. 

In the eastern and central portions of 
this State, this system is wasteful; it does 
not allow the pastures to produce the maxi- 


mum in animal products, and it brings about 
pasture deterioration. Stock are, to a 
degree, selective feeders, and when con- 
tinuously grazing on one area, tend to con- 
centrate on the more palatable species and 
kill them out, allowing the less palatable 
and less valuable species to become 
dominant. 

In contrast to this is the system prac- 
tised on sown pastures on some coastal 
dairy farms and some irrigated sown pas- 
tures — a system of rotational grazing in- 
volving stocking a pasture very heavily and 
eating it right off in about three days, then 
spelling for a number of weeks before graz- 
ing again. Mechanically, this system is 
fairly close to mowing in that the heavy, 
quick grazing removes all top growth, and 


A Saad Crop of Italian 
Rye Grass. 

Orange district. 
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the new shoots are allowed to grow up 
again instead of being nipped off, but this 
method has the advantage over mowing that 
animal droppings are returned to the soil. 
Root growth is closely related to top growth, 
and plants which are continually kept eaten 
off short do not develop robust root systems. 

Owing to the vagaries of climate (tem- 
perature and rainfall) and the variation in 
soils, this extreme system is not generally 
practicable on the Tablelands and Slopes, 
but a compromise system designed to obtain 
the maximum economic production, and at 
the same time maintaining the pastures in 
good condition is possible. 
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quickly as possible. It is naturally im- 
possible to adhere to this rule, but it should 
be kept in mind. In many countries it is 
found desirable to run some cattle on sheep 
properties to clean up any roughage left by 
sheep. Fencing is often a limiting factor 
here, as cattle require better fences than 
sheep. 

Topdreuing. 

In these areas superphosphate is the. only 
fertiliser which can be used economically 
for topdressing sown pastures. The ques- 
tion of how much to use per acre and how 
it should be used depends mainly on the 
rainfall. On the Central Tableland i cwt. 


I 

i 



A Pick-up Elevator used 
for Collecting Subter- 
ranean Clover Plant* 
Carrying Seed Pods. 

Stark of clover on right 
whir h will later be 
threshed for seed — 
Blayney district. 


Subdivision. 

Much benefit and increased production 
can be derived by subdivision into com- 
paratively small areas, and there are nu- 
merous properties on the Tablelands and 
nearer Slopes subdivided into twenty or 
even thirty or more paddocks. In subdivid- 
ing, topography of the land must be con- 
sidered, particularly on the Tablelands 
where the direction of the slope affects the 
growth of the pasture and the soil erosion 
hazard must be considered; fencing on the 
contour is often preferable. 

The high cost of fencing and provision of 
additional stock watering facilities limit the 
extent to which subdivision can be carried 
out. British breeds and crossbred sheep 
can be run satisfactorily on small areas, but 
Merinos require comparatively large areas 
on which to graze. 

Grazing. 

The id^alostage at which to graze sheep 
pastures ig^^hen they are 3 to 4 indies 
high, and should be grazed down as 
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per acre annually can profitably be used. 
On the Central Western Slope 1 cwt. per 
acre every second year should be used ex- 
cept where irrigation is carried out, when 
this quantity can be increased to 1 cwt. 
annually. Where seed production is to be 
undertaken, spring and autumn applications 
of 1 cwt. per acre each should be used. 

There has been much controversy on the 
question of whether or not it pays to top- 
dress every year. During the period of 
short supply it was established that sown 
pastures could be maintained without fer- 
tiliser, but production suffered. Results 
have shown that regular topdressings pay. 

Renovation. 

Most sown pastures receive considerable 
benefit from some form of renovation, the 
severity and frequency of which depend 
upon the type of pasture, soil and the rate 
of stocking. Heavily grazed pastures re- 
quire more frequent renovation, as the soil 
surface is tramped hard. 
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Grazing lucerne requires renovation with 
a rigid-tyned fine-pointed implement or one 
of the special renovators once a year, the 
best time for this work being July or 
August. The annual topdressing can be 
carried out at the same time. Except on 
self-mulching soils, Wimmera Rye grass 
usually disappears from a pasture unless 
renovation is carried out every two or three 
years. 

With a mixture of grasses and clovers, 
such as Subterranean clover and perennial 
Rye, renovation every three or four years 
is advisable. With a pure Subterranean 
clover pasture, the same procedure may be 
adopted and Wimmera Rye grass or a cereal 
sown to provide extra feed. 

In the case of a pasture predominantly 
Phahiris tubcrosa , a more severe renovation 
every five or six years is desirable. Plough- 
ing with a short mouldboard plough so that 
the sod is not turned right over makes the 
best job, followed by harrowing. This 
should be done in late winter. 


standing is either leached of nutrients' or 
rotten when required. Old dry feed may 
retard autumn growth. 

Making Meadow Hay. 

Surplus pasture growth in the spring is 
best conserved in the form of hay to he 
fed when required or sold. Meadow 
hay is more than twice as cheap as any 
purchasable fodder and is cheaper than 
other forms of conserved fodder, as its 
cost is only that involved in conserving it. 
It is also one of the most nutritious hays. 

Meadow hay has been gaining in popu- 
larity on the Central Tablelands and Slopes, 
and with the improvement in machinery and 
the advent of pick-up-balers, power mowers, 
side-delivery rakes, etc., there should be a 
big increase in its production. Stock-owners 
are realising its value as feed ; it is relished 
by stock and there is little or no waste. It 
is rarely attacked by vermin and can be 
stored for a long period if well protected. 
Different paddocks should be cut each year 
in rotation. 



Kaesler ” Subterra- 
nean Clover Seed 
Thresher. 

Large stone* etc. are 
ejected from chvite on 
right. The drum in 
the centre removes 
?ecd pods from 
runners. 




The use of grass harrows only is not 
very satisfactory for renovation, but is use- 
ful for spreading droppings. 

Mowing. 

On a grazing property, a mower is a 
most useful implement to control growth 
where this cannot be done with stock. Pas- 
tures should not, as a general rule, he 
allowed to become rank, and' after graz- 
ing, any rank growth that remains should 
be mown. Surplus spring growth left 


The time to cut pasture for hay is when 
the anthers emerge from the flowers of the 
main grass present, or in the case of lucerne 
or clover, when the stand is well out in 
flower. 

The usual method is to cut the pasture 
with a mower, rake within twenty-four 
hours into large windrows, and as soon as 
cured, sweep direct to the press or stack, 
or bale with a pick-up baler. The differ- 
ence between the cost of conserving loose 
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and baled hay is small and considering the 
convenience of having the hay in bales, the 
extra cost is warranted. 

Seed Production. 

The production for sale of seed of the 
various pasture species can be a very lucra- 
tive sideline to farming and grazing ac- 
tivities. In the past, much of this State’s 
pasture seed requirements has been imported 
from other States and countries. All our 
requirements of most species could be pro- 
duced locally. 

On the Central Tablelands and Central 
Western Slope satisfactory payable crops of 
high quality seed have been produced on a 
commercial basis for four of the main 
species. On the Tableland, Government 
Certified Midseason Subterranean clover 
seed was first produced in 1939-40, and the 
production of this seed is now on a very 
sound footing and is likely to expand. The 
seed is of exceptionally high quality. In 


1939-40 also, high quality certified seed of 
Phalaris tuberosa was produced, giving 
great promise for the future. 

In the Central Western Slope, good crops 
of Wimmera Rye grass seed have been 
grown and for many years past large quan- 
tities of lucerne seed have been produced. 

Generally speaking, however, seed has 
been produced from areas established 
primarily as pastures and seed produced 
only in good years. To ensure a greater 
continuity of production, higher and more 
certain yields — with greater returns for the 
growers — areas intended primarily for seed 
production should be established with graz- 
ing as the secondary consideration. 

Departmental pamphlets dealing with the 
production of seed of the various species 
can be had on application to the Chief, 
Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36.4, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Record Wheat Yield. 

120,000,000 Bushels Forecast. 


An official preliminary forecast of 120,000,000 
bushels, from an estimated area of 5,550,000 acres, 
has been released by the Minister for Agriculture, 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. 

That forecast (based on prospects as at 10th 
October) was from the most reliable information 


be had been able to obtain, said Mr. Graham. The 
record harvest would not come as a surprise to 
anyone who had observed the exceptionally favour 
able seasonal conditions. 


Wheat Harvest Co-ordination Committee. 


A Co-ordination Committee has been set up by 
the N.S.W Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) to advise him on the handling 
of the wheat harvest. 

Mr. Graham stated that its purpose was to 
ensure that he was fully and quickly informed on 
developments as they took place, so that the State 
Government would be able to ensure that any 
action possible on its part could be taken in the 
interests of the State and the wheatgrowers. 


“The Chairman of the Committee,” said Mr. 
Graham, “is Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, an out- 
standing authority on wheat in this State, and it 
includes representatives of the Australian Wheat 
Board, the State Departments of Agriculture, 
Transport and Railways, also wheat shippers, 
millers, wheat handlers, wheatgrowers and the 
Australian Workers' Union, whose members are 
mainly concerned in handling the crop." 


Canning factory wastes, such as. rotten fruit 
vegetable tops and peel and pea vinblgs, are well 
worthr carting back to the farm, points out " 


departmental pamphlet. 


They rot quickly in the 


soil and provide both humus and minerals. If 
there is any danger of introducing plant diseases, 
then the waste material is best composted first 
and subsequently incorporated with the soil. 
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The NEW multi-compounded GOLDEN FLEECE 
MOTOR OILS are the greatest modern achievement 
in lubrication. 

To the world's finest crudes, Golden Fleece technicians 
have added six important new chemicals, developed 
in war to do six specific jobs which improve perform- 
ance and petrol economy, and lengthen engine life. 

Only Golden Fleece motor oils have these new addi- 
tives, YET THEY COST NO MORE. 

Change today to the new multi-compounded Golden 
Fleece. You II save gallons of petrol, pounds on 
engine repairs, and add years to the life of your car. 

Martatod on Marit by H. C Sleigh Limited 


Removes:— 

• CARBON 

• SLUDGE 

• GUM 

• VARNISH 

Prevents:— 

• OXIDATION 

• CORROSION 

• ABRASION 

• OIL FROTH 

"Loaders in Lubrication" 


NEW SOUTH WALES BRANCH- 254 GEORGE STREET. SYDNEY 


8037. . 
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WATER SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION 


FIBROLITE 

WATER PIPES 

There are no better pipes for country 
water supply and irrigation schemes. 

“FIBROLITE ” Pipes are light in weight . . . easy to 
handle and transport. . . easily and quickly laid 
and jointed. There are no threads to cut, no lead 
to run. Maximum durability is assured and main- 
tenance costs are negligible. Delivery capacity 
stays high and pumping costs permanently low. 

Write for illustrated booklet. FREE ' 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

CNR. YORK AND BARRACK STS.. SYDNEY 

Box 3935 G.P.O. Sydney 



.. v‘- (to 


RUPiPMIBWI 




BORAX and BORIC ACID (BORACic) 

Consult your official agricultural advisers for the best means 
of preventing and controlling internal cork in apples and 
kindred diseases of brassicas or other cultivated crops. 


Address Inquiries to 

Sydney: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 26-30 Clarence 
Street; Potter & Birks Pty. Ltd., 15 Grosvenor Street. 
Brisbane: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 63-71 Eagle 
Street; H. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., Eagle and 
Charlotte Streets. 

Adelaide: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 141 Rundle St. 


your nearest Agent . 

Melbourne: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., •• Blarney 
House/’ 533 Collins Street; W.H. McLennan Pty. Ltd., 
499 Little Collins Street. 

Perth: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 14 Queen Street. 
Wellington, N.Z: Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 
22 Customs House Quay. 
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FRUITGROWING 


THE GROWING OF DATES. 

J. A. Bau.antynk, Special Fruit Officer. 


FROM time to time the Department receives 
inquiries from persons interested in the possi- 
bility of growing dates in this State. Some of 
these have a few palms from which they obtain 
fruit of a type satisfactory for their own use, 
although not suitable for large-scale planting. 

The purpose of this article is to set out the 
^difficulties to be overcome before this fruit can 
be grown in this country and to describe the 
methods by which dates are produced commer- 
cially in other countries. 

The successful establishment of date 
growing in Australia is dependent in the 
first place on the procuring of suitable early- 
maturing varieties. If it was possible to 
select from overseas those varieties which 
would be worthy of trial, the problem would 
be simplified. Rut owing to the possible 
introduction of the date palm scale and the 
fact that this scale is to be found now in all 
date-growing countries, including America, 
it is not possible to obtain offshoots which 
could be guaranteed to be free from thi> 
pest. Under these circumstances the im- 
portation of date varieties into Australia F 
now prohibited. 

In 1895 some date palm offshoots were 
imported to this State by the Department, 
being supplied by the French Government 
from Algeria. These were planted at Pera 
Bore and Wollongbar. They proved un- 
successful in the latter district, whilst at 
Pera Bore only one of the varieties proved 
to be of any commercial value, and this 
palm did not sucker, so it was not possible 
to reproduce it. 

The date does not reproduce true to type 
from seed, so that although seed could be 
imported, this would be useless until such 
times as the seedlings had been tried out in 
great numbers in experimental areas and 
suitable selections made. 

It would seem that although it should be 
possible to grow dates commercially in 
Australia, until such time as it is possible 
to embark on a large-scale introduction of 
seeds and work along the lines mentioned 


with a view to producing varieties suited to 
our climatic conditions, date growing in 
Australia is not likely to develop to any 
extent. 

It may be that we have within the Com- 
monwealth some date seedlings of quality. 
This could only be ascertained by a survey, 
and any suitable varieties could be repro- 
duced from offshoots for trials in selected 
areas. 

The Date in Other Lands. 

The date palm is one of the oldest culti- 
vated plants ; records show it to have been 
established in parts of the Old World even 
5,000 years ago. For many hundreds of 
years the date has been the staple diet of 



A Date Palm Plantation in U.S.A. 


Note the permanently anchored pUtlorm. 

[After Albert and Hi 1 gem an. 
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the population occupying an immense area 
in Asia and North Africa. Countries such 
as Algeria, Tunis, Mesopotamia and Egypt 
have established an export trade which is 
world-wide, but generally, with the excep- 
tion of North America, date growing has 
not been established as an industry in any 
other part of the world. 

In the United States of America, date seed- 
lings were grown for many years, but these 
were of poor quality, 'and it was not until 
the introduction of varieties from Egypt 
in 1899 that the industry began to develop. 
In subsequent years further introductions, 
breeding and selection of varieties and 


is considered to require more than twice the 
amount of citrus trees. 

From blossoming to maturity, even under 
the best conditions, the date palm will re- 
quire about seven months. Some varieties 
are known to mature quicker and other 
varieties over a longer period. Our Aus- 
tralian climate is such that unless the earlier 
maturing varieties' are planted they are not 
likely to be successful. Any reduction in 
temperature at the ripening period will pre- 
vent proper maturation and the crop will 
probably be lost. This is the main difficulty, 
apart from water, in New South Wales, and 
only the earliest maturing varieties are 



Removing Offshoot* 
from tho Parent 
Palm for Trans- 
planting. 

[After Albert and 
Hilgtman. 


planting of experimental plots in various 
States and districts allowed for the ultimate 
establishment of date growing as an industry 
in California and Arizona. 

Climatic Requirements. 

The date palm, a sub-tropical fruit, will 
withstand variable climatic conditions, but 
is exacting in its requirements when it 
comes to fruit production. Humidity in the 
atmosphere at the ripening period may ruin 
the crop, as also rain during blossoming. 
For successful date growing heat and more 
heat are required — not only high tempera- 
tures during the day but also during the 
night. Duration of the temperature is as 
important as the degree of heat. 

Not only does the date require heat 
above mmpd, but it requires moisture 
below. . established the palm will live 

with little water, but for production of fruit 
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likely to prove successful under our con- 
ditions. 

Propagation. 

As previously stated the only way to per- 
petuate varieties satisfactorily is by means 
of offshoots. Offshoots are produced from 
buds near the base of the palm. In many 
cases these shoots will make root without 
assistance ; on the other hand it may be 
necessary to bank earth around the base and, 
of course, the soil would have to be 
moistened and kept moist. 

If the offshoot is too high on the plant 
for soil banking it may be necessary to 
build a box around the base of the plant 
and fill the box with well-manured soil. 
Offshoots should be planted out in early 
spring. 

The planting of seedlings, as pointed out, 
is a gamble, as in few casfes will the resultant 
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plant be of a desirable type. In addition 
there is the matter of sex. From seed the 
plants may develop into palms of either sex. 
Generally about 50 per cent, of young date 
seedlings prove to be male plants and not 
capable of cropping. 



Strands of Date Flowers. 

JLeft . — Female flowers which resemble newly developing fruits. 

Right . — Male flowers, which are larger and more open. 

[After Albert and Hilgeman. 

In the early stages until it becomes estab- 
lished the young date requires considerable 
-attention. It may not be possible to give 
this attention if the offshoots are planted 
in a permanent position, in which case they 
could be grown in a nursery. The offshoot, 
when detached from the parent plant, 
usually has poor roots and will require some 
nursing and care in developing it to the 
stage where it is fit for planting out in a 
permanent position and can hold its own 
•under these more difficult conditions. 

Planting. 

In the Old World date palms have been 
planted at varying distances, and in some 
places average 120 palms to the acre. This 
number is considered excessive by all 
authorities and in America it is considered 
that they should be at least 30 to 35 feet 
apart or approximately thirty-five to fifty 
palms to the acre. 

When planting the offshoot should be 
buried so that the portion of greatest dia- 
meter is at soil level. Following planting, 
the soil should be kept constantly wet by 


frequent irrigation, otherwise the plant will 
not develop the required new root growth 
and will not survive. When planted in per- 
manent sites it may be advisable to afford 
some protection to the palm until it is estab- 
lished by erection of a hessian fence around 
cat'll plant. 

Irrigation. 

As an indication of water requirements of 
the date palm it has frequently been said 
that for best results it should have “its feet 
in the water and head in the sun.” This is 
not quite correct, for although considerable 
water is required it is possible, if the water 
table be too high, to kill the palms. There 
are date gardens overseas which are flooded 
even twice daily, but under these conditions 
the soil must be exceptionally 'well drained. 

The problem in Australia is more likely 
to be one of lack of moisture rather than 

excess. 

Pollination. 

In commercial date production, hand 
pollination of the female flowers is carried 
• nit. For this purpose it is necessary to 



A Desirable Male Flower Cluster. 

Many large flowers are shows on long strands. 

\ After Albert and Hilgeman. 
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have male palms growing and these are 
usually required in the proportion of one 
male palm to fertilise about twenty-five 
females. 

The female date flowers have no fra- 
grance, whilst the male has; consequently 
although the bees visit the males they re- 
frain from visiting the females and so are 
useless for cross-pollination purposes. Some 
pollen may be wind-borne, but for this to 
be successful it is necessary to have a large 
number of male palms well distributed 
through the grove. 

in hand pollination the male flowers are 
cut from the palm at the period when the 
spathe opens. During the period when the 
female spathe is opening a male branchlet is 
shaken over the female flowers every three 
or four days. 

Another method adopted is the collection 
of pollen which is placed in a muslin bag 
and shaken over the opening female flowers. 
Date pollen will remain viable for at least 
twelve months, so that it can be collected 
and carried over for use the following year 
if desired. 

Harvesting. 

Varieties differ in their manner of ripen- 
ing; in some cases the fruit on the whole 
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bunch ripens together, in others the dates 
ripen unevenly and it may be necessary to* 
remove individual branchlets or maybe in- 
dividual fruit. In the case of the whole, 
bunch ripening uniformly picking is easv, 
but otherwise it will be necessary to hand- 
pick the branchlets or fruit every two or 
three days as they become fit for picking. 

Experience is required to know just when; 
to harvest the fruit, but it is usually advis- 
able to leave the dates on the bunch untih 
the fruit takes on a light translucent appear- 
ance and astringency has disappeared. 

With the advent of cooler weather the 
ripening will be retarded and it may be that 
this will prevent complete maturation of the 
dates and they will be useless. When ripen- 
ing on the palm ceases, the fruit should be 
removed and, if possible, ripened artificially. 
To do this satisfactorily requires control of 
temperature and humidity — a costly process 
commercially. Under New South Wales 
conditions at present all that can be done 
is to spread the dates out on trays and ex- 
pose to the sun during the daytime and' 
cover at night. Some assistance may be 
possible, where small household lots are 
being ripened, by the use of the stove. 


New Departmental Appointments. 


Manager . Cowra Experiment Farm. — The 
appointment of Mr. C. Walkden-Brown as 
Manager, Cowra Experiment Farm, has been 
announced by the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 
Minister for Agriculture. 

Mr. Walkden-Brown, who holds the Hawkes- 
hury Diploma in Agriculture, entered the Depart- 
ment as Assistant Experimentalist in 1929. From 
1929 to 1937 he was engaged on experimental 
work at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Con- 
dobolin Experiment Farm, the Rice Research 
Station (Yanco), Grafton Experiment Farm and 
at Parkes. 

In 1937 Mr. Walkden-Brown was appointed 
Agricultural Instructor for the Cowra District, 
which duties he discharged until his enlistment in 
the A.I.F. in 1941. In 1945 he took over duties 
as Acting Manager, Cowra Experiment Farm, 
which position he held, at the same time coping 
with his other duties as District Agricultural 
Instructor, until the present appointment as 
Manager. < " ■ v 

Duriajf the war he was instrumental in. organ- 
ising the Cowra Agricultural Machinery Pool, 


and for some time acted as Chairman of the* 
Cowra District War Agricultural Committee. 

Manager , Wagga Experiment Farm. — Mr. S. C. 
Hodgson has succeeded Mr. A. J. Pinn (retired) 
as Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, as from 
3 r st October, 1947. 

Mr. Hodgson has had wide experience on the 
Department’s Experiment Farms, as a District: 
Agricultural Instructor, and as an administrative 
officer on loan in the Commonwealth Departments 
of Supply and Shipping and of Commerce and’ 
Agriculture. Subsequent to Mr. Hodgson’s re- 
lease from the Army (in 1942) at the request of 
the Government, his services were made available 
to Messrs. Gordon Edgell and Sons, Cowra, to* 
organise contracts and supplies for maximum pro- 
duction of canned vegetables. 

At the end of the war Mr. Hodgson was re- 
tained by the Commonwealth as Assistant to the 
Director-General of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture. In this capacity Mr. 
Hodgson dealt with matters concerning Australian 
agriculture arising from meetings of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Council, and with general* 
matters requiring negotiation between States and!* 
the Commonwealth. 
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D.D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% O.D.T. with 2* % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, 

ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 

ALBAROL (White Oil) 

HARBAS (Red Oil) 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 

PARIS GREEN 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


ETC. 

OX1COP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cyde COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 


SPRAYMASTER Power Spray 



PRICE COMPLETE 

£95 Net 


O I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine. 

• Double-action Pump. 

• Pressure up to 350 lb. 

• Operates I or 2 Spray Lines. 

• Internal Propeller Agitator. 

• Barrel capacity 40 gal. 

• Turn-table and Towing Bar. 

B Mounted on Solid Frame and 

18' x 3' Iron Wheels. 

• Suitable for Orchard and Vege- 

table Spraying or Sheep Jetting, 

• Single Set Spray Rod and Nozzle. 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS; £84. 10. 0 
PRICES. F.O.R.. F.O.B.. SYDNEY 


• SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

'PHONE: H 3446. TCMKBRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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Jiotes contributed by tbe Entomological branch. 

L. — - - - - - - - — ■ — 


D.D.T. AND CODLING MOTH. 

DURING the past three years D.D.T. has been used extensively , both in experiments by 
the Department of Agriculture and by commercial growers, for the control of codling 
moth. The results obtained have been almost universally good and there can be po 
doubt that D.D.T. is an effective alternative spray for lead arsenate. In spite of these 
good resnlis, definite recommendations cannot be made until further investigational work 
and field experience have settled a number of other details. 

Injury to the fruit and foliage has, except in a few instances, been unimportant, 
although recent American experience suggests some reduction in fruit size and lack 
of colour on D.D.T.-sprayed apples. The main objectionable features have been the 
associated increases of mite and woolly aphid populations. Fortunately, there has been 
no build up of San Jose Scale; the evidence rather points to additional scale control 
following the use of D.D.T. The residue problem also needs further consideration 
before any definite recommendation can be made for the widespread use of D.D.T. The 
publicity attendant on the successful war-time use of D.D.T. has led to its very general 
use on all types of fruit and vegetables irrespective of any specific recommendations. 
Warnings have been published in the press and in the Agricultural Gazette concerning 
the possibilities of poisonous residues. The tolerance has been tentatively fixed at 7 parts 
per million, which places D.D.T. on a par with the American allowances for lead 
and fluorine. 

Dormant Sprays. 

in view uf the possibility of mite or 
woolly aphid build-up when D.D.T. is used, 
the dormant spray programme should be 
carefully considered. Under normal condi- 
tions, dormant oils and lime-sulphur arc* not 
used annually unless San Jose scale, red 
mite or woolly aphid infestations are 
heavy, and even under such conditions 
spraying would be confined to |>artieularh 
susceptible varieties, c.g., Delicious apples. 

A dormant oil, l in 25, will reduce the 
red mite population considerably, although 
in areas where leguminous cover crops are 
grown re-infestation of the trees may occur 
when the cover crops commence to hay-off. 

Lime-sulphur, 1 in 10, is also a standard 
dormant spray recommendation for the con 
trol of San Jose scale. Nicotine sulphate, if 
available, may be used in combination with 
the lime-sulphur if woolly aphid is a 
problem. 

Semi-dormant oils which are now avail- 
able may be combined with lime-sulphur. 
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The usual dilutions are semi-dormant oil, 

1 in 40, and lime-sulphur, 1 in 25. 

The use of D.D.T. has also led to heavy 
infestations of red spiders ( Eotctranychus 
tclarius and Tctranychus urticoc) on pome 
fruits. These mites overwinter, away from 
the trees, in the adult stage and are, there- 
fore, not controlled bv dormant sprays. 

The D.D.T. Programme. 

The decision as to whether D.D.T. is to 
be used must be carefully made by the 
grower. Generally speaking, growers in 
localities where codling moth losses are 
severe will, no doubt, prefer to adopt a 
D.D.T. programme. On the other hand, in 
localities where minor losses from codling 
moth are the rule, lead arsenate can he used 
without the danger of creating problems of 
controlling mites and woolly aphid. 

Experimental results have suggested that 
D.D.T. could profitably be used at Bathurst, 
and could be limited to the later-maturing 
varieties at Orange. In the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area well-timed standard lead 
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groups of from two to seven, and during 
the summer the incubation period is about 
six days. More than four hundred eggs 
may be laid by an individual female. 

The young nymphal bugs grow by a 
series of moults, and cast their skins five 
times before reaching their winged adult 
stage. The length of life cycle from egg 
to adult is about four weeks. 

The winter is passed in the adult stage 
and breeding commences in the early spring. 

Control. 

As the bugs, in both their nymphal and 
adult stages, feed by sucking up the sap, 
they cannot be poisoned like leaf-eating 
insects by means of such stomach poisons 
as lead arsenate. 

Vegetable Crops. 

Control may be obtained by spraying with 
D.D.T. o. I per cent., or with a kerosene- 
pyrethrum emulsion. The D.D.T. spray 
has been widely used and is very effective 
in killing bugs, and also appears to prevent 
reinfestation for a period of ten to fourteen 
days. 

The kerosene-pyrethrum is prepared by 
steeping overnight i lb. of pyrethrum 
powder in I gallon of kerosene and then 
making up the extract (which should first 
be strained through muslin) in the manner 
usually practised for kerosene emulsion. 
This may be done by dissolving ^2 lb. of 
hard soap in 1 gallon of heated water and 
then stirring in and thoroughly emulsifying 
the gallon of kerosene-pyrethrum extract to 
form a stock solution. Two gallons of 
stock solution is diluted with water to make 
40 gallons of spray ( 1 pint of stock solution 
to make 2 l / 2 gallons). 

The following dusts may also be used to 
control the bugs: — 

1. D.D.T. 1 per cent. 

2. Pyrethrum powder, mixed with an 
equal quantity of 2 y 2 per cent, nicotine 
dust. Mix just before use. 

" 3. Pyrethrum powder mixed with an 
equal quantity of either kaolin or talc. 

4. Nicotine dust 2 ]/ 2 per cent. 

Fruit Trees. 

Where fruit trees are infested they may 
be dusted with one of the dusts previously 
sprayed with D.D.T. or a 
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pyreth rum-soap mixture of the following 
proportions : — 

Pyrethrum powder . . i/t lb. 

Soft soap . . . . 1 1 /2 lb. 

Water . . . . 40 gall. 

This mixture should not be allowed to 
stand. 

If the pyrethruili-kerosene emulsion is 
used on peach trees there is some risk that 
it may cause scorching of the foliage. 

D.D.T. 0.1 per cent, sprays, have proved 
generally satisfactory and are likely to 
become the standard recommendation for 
control. 

The me of D.D.T, sprays or dusts is not 
recommended on fruit or vegetables ready 
for harvesting , and an interval of three 
weeks between final treatment and harvest- 
ing is desirable . 

Smoke smudging has been practised to 
drive away the winged bugs, but as this 
method is laborious and only affords tem- 
porary relief, it is unlikely to be used when 
an effective spray is available. 

General. 

A method adopted to prevent the bugs 
from crawling into cultivated areas is to 
construct a furrow with a vertical side 
nearest the crop. The bugs crawl or fall 
into the furrow, and if holes, about 1 foot 
in depth, are dug in the bottom at inter- 
vals of about 15 feet, the bugs collect in 
them and may be readily destroyed by treat- 
ing with one of the dusts or sprays listed. 

Another method is to spray a band of 
crude creosote or wood-preserving oil or 
thin tar along the ground on the edge of 
the area. 

As the bugs breed amongst various weeds, 
clean cultivation or attention to turning the 
weeds in at an appropriate time may pre- 
vent the building up of a serious infestation. 
In coastal areas, egg-laying commences in 
August and young bugs feed on the weeds 
during September. If the weeds are then 
destroyed, the bugs move into nursery stock, 
vegetable crops or other available food 
plants. Cultivation before the August egg - 
laying or preferably the sowing of a winter 
cereal or legume which does not act as a 
breeding ground, would keep the bug 
population to a minimum. 

(Continued on page 599.) 
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Now is the time!! 

Rucide proved Itself last season 
as an outstanding control for 

• Codling Moth • Black Peach Aphid 
• Onion Thrip • Tomato Caterpillar • Leafhoppers 
and most other Fruit and Vegetable Pests 


RUCIDE is the mod- 
ern method of spraying 
DDT. Its micro-fine part- 
icles spread further. Rain 
does not affect it and wind 
cannot blow it away. 

If you have not used 
Rucide, ask the men who 
have. 


Ensure your supplies for this season by ordering now from 
your storekeeper or agricultural supply house 

Taubmans Limited 

Chemical Division 
Mary Street, St. Peters 



o 
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A quarter of a million -cold! That's what it costs 
Australian fruit-growers to KEEP the Codling Moth 
around their orchards. Then don't keep it! As with every 
bad tenant, ejectment calls for some planned effort, but 
it's worth it. 

This is how to save YOUR fruit trees from Mr. Destruc- 
tive Codling: Spray with Gargoyle White Spraying Oil 
and Arsenate of Lead, regularly. Commence to spray 
about half-way through "petal fall," then again every 
week as required. The oil smothers the eggs, and the 
Arsenate kills the grubs. And you save your crop. 

’^f GARGOYLE 
J SPRAYING OIL 


V A Cl i M O II < (f M I* A N ’) I’ I ^ . lilt. 
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THE SPREAD OF MINT WEED 
A Plant Poisonous to Sheep and Cattle. 


A. Pearson, H.D.A., Weeds Officer. 

ALTHOUGH mint weed hat been gradually spreading in New South Wales during recent 
years, observations have shown that in the last three or four seasons the weed has spread 
much more rapidly, and in some districts where a few years ago there were only small 
patches, there are now paddocks of hundreds of acres in which mint weed is the dominant 
plant during the summer months. 

At present, mint weed infestations are confined particularly to north-western 
districts, although individual plants have been found in practically all agricultural areas 
of the State. Mint weed is a proclaimed noxious weed in all shires and municipalities 
of New South Wales. 

This weed has been very troublesome in parts of Queensland, and it is quite 
apparent that unless concerted action is taken by New South Wales farmers and graziers 
the spread of this weed in this State will have serious repercussions. 

Unfortunately, the weed gained much Description of the Weed, 

ground in New South Wales because of the Mint weed is an erect, annual, greyish- 
•distribution, during the summer of 1946-47. coloured plant 1 foot to 2 /» feet high. I he 

of weed seed in seed of fodder crop plants stems are square, and in young plants are 

purchased by farmers for planting in covered with short, stiff hair. The leaves, 

various parts of the State. The Department on slender stalks up to /4 inch long, are 

of Agriculture has taken steps to ensure arranged in pairs on opposite sides of the 

that mint weed is not further distributed in stem and are oblong or lance-shaped, usually 

-agricultural seeds offered for sale, but farm- 1 to 2 inches long and up to l /> inch broad 

ers should keep a careful watch to ensure with the edges toothed. I he flowers are 

that this apparently inoffensive plant does blue or lilac, small, two-lipped, opposite or 

not gain hold on their properties. in small clusters forming slender sprays 
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at the ends of the branches. The fruit con- 
sists of groups of four nutlets or seeds en- 
closed in a five-toothed cup left alter the 
flower has fallen. When mature, this cup 
is straw-coloured and has the appearance 
of a small bell. When crushed the whole 
plant has a strong, rather sage-like odour. 


The seed of mint weed has a dull smooth 
surface, is fawn to cream and about i/io 
inch long and about 1/20 inch wide. On 



Mint Weed ( Salvia reflexa). 

A. — Upper portion of plant, show in# flowering habit. 

B. — A solitary flower. C. — Calyx tube and style. 

D. — Stamens. 

one side the seed is convex and on the other 
side it is tapered to a central ridge. In 
summer fodder crop seed which has not been 
thoroughly machine cleaned, it may be 
present as clean Seed or it may be present 
in the small 5-toothed, bell-shaped seed con- 
tainer. 

Control by Cultivation. 

This weed is an annual, and despite the 
fast that it is very free seeding, it is possible 
tO v ;po»^iicate it from arable land by culti- 
vation during the summer months. * If good 
sunp)i&||ains are received it must be 
aqjipbed* itfcat several crops of seedling 


plants will appear on infested country where 
attempts are being made to kill the plant 
out by cultivation. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to kill out all seedling plants by culti- 
vation immediately they appear. 

Use of Sommer-growing Grasses. 

Practical experience has shown that mint 
weed is very definitely encouraged by over- 
grazing and rabbit infestation, and any 
action which will lead to an increase in the 
density of the natural pasture sward will 
assist in the eradication of this plant. 

In Queensland it has been shown that 
liverseed grass ( Urochloa panicoides ) will 
crowd out mint weed. It is not known 
whether liverseed grass will prove suitable 
for the eradication of mint weed in New 
South Wales, but experimental work is being 
undertaken by the Department in the north- 
west this summer with a view to ascertain- 
ing if it is practical and economical to 
endeavour to control mint weed by the use 
of this or other summer-growing grasses. 

Chemical Sprays. 

It has been shown that mint weed can be 
killed by the use of several different types 
of chemical sprays. Good kills have been 
obtained with arsenic pentoxide, sodium 
chlorate, dinoc and the new hormone type 
sprays. The latter sprays are, of course, 
non-inflammable and non-poisonous, and 
while it is not suggested that it would be 
a practical proposition to endeavour to kill 
large areas of mint weed by the applica- 
tion of chemicals, it is suggested that 
scattered areas of the weed could be effec- 
tively and economically treated by the use 
of any of the sprays named. With arsenic 
pentoxide and sodium chlorate a 5 per cent, 
concentration is recommended. With dinoc, 
a 2 per cent, concentration, with the addition 
of sulphate of ammonia as an activator, and 
with the hormone type sprays a concentra- 
tion of 0.2 per cent, of the active principle, 
is recommended. 

The distribution of mint weed indicates 
that the weed thrives best on the heavier 
soil types, and it is not anticipated that the 
weed will become really troublesome other 
than on the better class grazing lands of a 
heavy nature. 

Mint Weed it Poboaons to Sheep and Cattle. 

Practical experience in both Queensland 
;; and New South Wales, which has been con- 
% firmed by laboratory tests and feeding 
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experiments, shows that mint weed is very 
definitely poisonous, and that both cattle and 
sheep are susceptible. At the same time it 
is pointed out that, in districts with heavy 
infestations of mint weed, both sheep and 
cattle are frequently to be seen grazing, 
without ill-effect, in paddocks with dense 
growths of the plant. 

Poisoning generally occurs when hungry 
animals come in contact with the weed. 
Several cases have been reported of heavy 
mortality in travelling stock where the stock 
have been actually raised on mint weed- 
infested land. It appears that when stock 
are normally running on land carrying the 
weed they do not graze the plant, but the 
same animals will consume mint weed with 
fatal results when they have been travelling 
on the road for a few days. 


Some landholders have formed a false 
impression regarding the poisonous proper- 
ties of the weed as a result of seeing stock 
in badly-infested paddocks, but during the 
past summer there were several instances 
of very heavy stock losses with both travel- 
ling sheep and cattle as a result of encounter- 
ing the plant on stock routes, or being 
turned, when hungry, into paddocks carry- 
ing the weed. 

Learn to Identify This Weed* 

Landholders should endeavour to acquaint 
themselves with the appearance of this, 
apparently inoffensive plant to ensure that 
it does not become established on their 
properties, as once it has gained a hold, a 
considerable expenditure of time and money 
will be necessary before the properties are 
again free of the plant. 


Haymaking continued from page 584. 


that form or as chaff, particularly if ergot 
is plentiful. 

Cut early and evade trouble is a sound 
recommendation to the paspalum haymaker. 

Grass Hay Compared with Cereal Hays. 

Some analyses of grass hays will be given 
in a subsequent section of this article. It 
will be seen that grass hays compare more 


than favourably with cereal hays in their 
feed value as indicated bv chemical analy- 
sis. It should be borne in mind though* 
that the conditions under which a hay was 
grown and cured may account for tremen- 
dous differences between different samples, 
and a poor sample of grass hay is no better 
than a poor sample of hav from any other 
crop. 


( To be continued.) 


Insect Pests— continued from page 5 q(>- 


In inland areas the early turning in of 
cover crops or rubbish, usually not later 
than mid-October, has resulted in un- 
damaged fruit crops. Growers who do not 


turn in the cover crops until well into 
November breed up a large population of 
bugs which later cause serious losses to 
stone fruits. 


Kikuyu as a Preventive 

An interesting feature of departmental pasture 
experiments in the Lower McDonald (St 
Albans) district is a trial demonstrating the use- 
fulness of kikuytt grass in preventing erosion of 
river banks. 

Despite the fact that the water is brackish 
all of the year, and when tides are exceptionall} 
high is very saline, this grass is persisting— even 


of River Bank Erosion. 

though the lower sections are covered with up 
to 2 feet of water twice a day. Although the 
top growth of the inundated grass suffers to 
some extent, the underground runners persist 
and send up fresh growth. The grass roots are 
planted about 3 feet above high water mark, and 
the kikuyu runners form a thick mass along the 
river bank, holding it firmly together.— J. N. 
Whittet, Principal Agronomist (Pastures). 

Page 599 
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THE GROWING OF SPROUTING BROCCOLI 
A Delicious Vegetable 

For Which the Demand Is Increasing. 


Contributed by Division of Plant Industry. 

FROM the standpoint of quality and productiveness there are very few vegetables to 
equal sprouting brolcoli, and it is difficult to understand why it is not more widely grown 
by both home and commercial growers. This vegetable has been grown in a small way 
by a few Sydney Metropolitan growers for a number of years. Its delicious succulence is 
beginning to be more generally recognised, and the existing small market demand for 
green sprouting broccoli is gradually expanding. 


Sprouting broccoli is an excellent 
vegetable for home garden as it is easily 
grown, has a very high content of vitamins 
A, B2 and C, and contains appreciable 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus. In 
addition it produces sprouts over a period of 
several weeks, as after the central head 
which may be 3 inches to 8 inches in dia- 
meter has been harvested, the plant con- 
tinues to produce a large number of 
secondary sprouts up to 3 inches in diameter. 

Climate and Soil. 

Generally speaking the climatic and soil 
requirements of sprouting broccoli are very 
similar to those of cauliflowers. It is a cool 
climate plant and must be grown during the 
autumn and winter months. If grown during 
the warm months the sprouts become tough 
and unpalatable. 

The soil should be well drained and well 
supplied with organic matter. Rich alluvial 
soils are the most suitable, but this vegetable 
is very adaptable and may be successfully 
grown in most districts of New South 
Wales. 

In recent years the crop has been grown 
very successfully for quick freezing by a 
few growers in the Hawkesbury district, 
while on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
where the crop was grown experimentally at 
Leeton Experiment Farm, the yield and 
quality of heads were satisfactory. 

Free working sandy loams are preferable 
for early production, while the heavier clays 
and loams are most suitable for lar^e yields 
of. late in#tWring crops. Broccoli thrives 
best in 'jftat are only slightly to moder- 
ately acid (pH 6.0 to 0.5). Soils that are 
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decidedly acid (pH 5.4 or less) should be 
limed for broccoli. 

Early and Careful Preparation it Necessary. 

It is advisable to commence preparing the 
land early. The soil should be worked 
deeply at first and by discing and harrowing 
reduced to a fine, moist and weed free condi- 
tion for transplanting. Should the soil be 
acid, dolomite or lime at 30 cwt. per acre 
should be added during the final preparation. 
Animal manure at the rate of 10 to 15 tons 
per acre should be applied to soils deficient 
in organic matter. As an alternative green 
manuring is recommended. 

Raising the Seedlings. 

The seedlings are easily raised, the tech- 
nique used for cauliflowers being applicable 
to sprouting broccoli. Sow the seed thinly 
in an open seed-bed, comprising virgin soil 
which has received a thorough preparation, 
in rows 6 to 8 inches apart and about y 2 inch 
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PERFECT TILLAGE: Vegetable matter, when cut up 
and mixed intimately with the soli, as is done with 
the Howard Rotary Hoe, (/•compotes more quickly 
and becomes plant food quicker, than when done by 
any other means. Diagram illustrates how Rotary 
Tillage attains this in one operation. 



INTER-ROW CULTIVATION: Right through to Me har . 
vesting stage it is necessary to kill weed growths, 
prevent surface crust and conserve moisture. Diagram 
illustrates this form of Rotary Tillage. 


The Howard Rotary 
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This “ Mother ” seed crop of one of our Phenomenal Cauliflowers grown at our Trial Grounds 
created considerable interest. 


The Importance of 

SELECTED Cauliflower Seed 

To be correctly termed “ Selected ”, Cauliflower Seed must have a good 
“ history *\ which means that the growing of the seed crop is but the last stage 
of a long process. 

For instance, plants selected this year are actually the chosen “ parents " of 
the seed you will be purchasing in 1951. And, of course, the seed you obtain 
this year is directly descended from plants selected and reselected since 1944. 

The process has involved many months of work, including a continuous inspection 
of plants to eliminate inferior types and to ensure that the stock will bear the true 
characteristics of the strain. 

It was by these painstaking methods that our now famous Phenomenal 
Cauliflowers were developed. Thus it is no accident that they continue to be the 
standard varieties throughout the Australian continent and New Zealand, and 
are even exported to the United Kingdom. 

Although stocks are now short we hope to have enough for everyone from 
late December onwards. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707 G.P.O., Sydney. Phone: f 


Phone: MA 4771. 
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deep. Prior to sowing the soil should receive 
a light dressing of superphosphate — I oz. per 
square yard. The surface should be mulched 
with finely divided horse manure and 
watered with a fine spray after sowing. 

The plants in the seed-beds should be 
dusted regularly with 2 per cent. D.D.T. to 
control grubs of cabbage moth and cabbage 
butterfly, and in addition should be 
thoroughly dusted or sprayed with nicotine 
to destroy all aphids before being planted 
out. As a further precaution against aphid 
infestation, the plants, as they are lifted from 
the bed, may be made into bundles and the 
tops washed in soapy water containing nico- 
tine sulphate (i fluid oz. to 4 gallons). 

Plants will be ready for transplanting five 
to six weeks after sowing the seed. Sprout- 
ing broccoli may be sown in coastal districts, 
from December for April production until 
March. In Tableland districts seed should 
not be sown later than January, but in most 
inland districts sowing may be carried out 
until February. 

Transplanting and Fertiliser Treatment. 

Irrigation facilities should be available for 
broccoli, and the plants should be set in 
ground well supplied with moisture. When 
the seedlings are about 6 inches high they 
should be set out in the field 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches apart, in rows 3 feet apart. 

The use of artificial fertiliser is recom- 
mended. The best method of applying the 
base dressing is to open up a drill 6 inches 
deep along the row where the plants are to 
be set out and distribute the fertiliser along 
the row. The fertiliser should be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil by running a hand cul- 
tivator along the row, or with a rake. The 
plants are then set out along th£ fertiliser 
line. The fertiliser also may be broadcast 
and worked into the soil before trans- 
planting. 

Another method is to open up shallow 
drills to a depth of 3 to 4 inches with a 
single furrow plough, run irrigation water 
down the furrows, and then set the seedlings 
Out in the moist soil on the side of the 
furrows. The fertiliser is spread along the 
bottom of the furrows. When the plants 
have become established the drills are filled 
ih' by cultivation. As the plants develop the 
irrigatiofi furrows are gradually moved to 
the centre of the rows. 
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A mixture consisting of four parts supe®> 
phosphate and one part sulphate of 
ammonia, or a complete fertiliser contain- 
ing 5 per cent, nitrogen, 10 per cent, phos- 
phoric acid and 5 per cent, potash applied 
at 8 or 9 cwt. per acre should be found 
beneficial. The complete fertiliser is 
recommended for the coastal sandy soils, 
where dressings of 10 to 15 cwts. per acre 
may be necessary. 

When the broccoli sprouts begin to 
develop, plants should be given regular side 
dressings every three weeks, of sulphate of 



A Head of Broccoli Ready to Harvest. 

[After Thompson^ 


ammonia or nitrate of soda at the rate of 
about 1 Yi cwt. of fertiliser per acre. These: 
side dressings have a stimulating effect ©m 
the plant, and increase the yield and pro- 
long the cropping period. 

Cultivation and Irrigation. / 

At no time during the growth of the crop 
should soil moisture be allowed to become so 
reduced as to provide a check to the vigorous 
growth of the plant. The crop should be 
cultivated as required to control weeds and! 
to provide a loose mulch on the surface. Culr 
tivation should be shallow in well grown 
plants to avoid injuring the roots. When the 

Ml 
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crop is about half grown, hilling to prevent 
Ae plants being blown over by wind is 
usually desirable. 

Harvesting and Marketing. 

The central head develops first and the 
sprouts are ready for cutting just before the 
first buds begin to show yellow. Under no 
circumstances should harvesting be delayed 
beyond the full bud stage, as the sprouts lose 
their palatability if allowed to become over 
mature. 

The sprouts, together with about 6 inches 
of the stem, are removed by cutting with a 
knife, while still compact and firm. Second- 
ary sprouts, which develop below the central 
one, continue to develop and the harvesting 
period may extend into the spring. 

Sprouting broccoli easily perishes, and 
quickly becomes unsaleable in hot weather. 
The heads should be cut in the cool of the 
day, graded, packed in paper lined crates 
or cases, and immediately marketed. The 
secondary heads may be marketed in 2 lb. 
bundles. It is not advisable to have the 
crop maturing in the warmer weather be- 
cause the sprouts and stem become tough 
and lose palatability. 

The most suitable variety is Green Sprout- 
ing, seed of which is available from most 
seed merchants. 

Diseases and Pests.* 

Pests and diseases common to cabbage and 
cauliflowers also attack broccoli. 

Aphids which infest the heads are the 
most serious pest and nicotine dusts or 
sprays should be applied regularly. A 2*4 
per cent. D.D.T. dust or a o.x per cent. 
D.D.T. spray may be used to control grubs 
of cabbage moth and white butterfly. D.D.T. 

•Supplied by Entomology and Biology branches respectively. 
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should not be applied to well grown heads 
close to harvesting. 

The most common and important disease 
of broccoli is black rot, a seed-borne bacterial 
disease. Other diseases are damping-off, 
wire stem and root rot caused by the fungus 
Rhizoctonia solani, Sclerotinia rot, club root, 
downy mildew and Alternaria leaf spot. Seed 
treatment, the use of clean soil for the seed 
bed, spraying of the seedlings in the seed- 
beds and crop rotation, will usually give 
effective control of these diseases. 

Unless the seed is known to be disease- 
free, it should be treated for 18 minutes in 
hot water at 122 deg. Fahr. The soil used 
for the seed-bed should be virgin soil, 
sterilized soil or soil which has not grown 
broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower or other mem- 
bers of the crucifer family for some years. 
Information on seed treatment and on the 
sterilization of seed-bed soil is available in 
Plant Disease Leaflets from the Department. 

If the season is wet, it is advisable, in 
order to prevent the development of downy 
mildew and to give some control of damping- 
off and wire stem, to spray the seedlings in 
the seed-bed with Bordeaux Mixture 1-1-10 
plus white oil, at the rate of 2 fluid ounces of 
white oil to each gallon of spray. 

Wherever possible, a rotation of crops 
should be practised, and broccoli should not 
be grown more frequently than once in every 
three or four years in land which has carried 
this crop or other members of the same 
family (cabbages, cauliflowers, etc.). Where 
the soil has become infested with the club 
root fungus, the soil should be treated with 
lime at the rate of up to 3 tons per acre 
before planting. 

Further information on disease control is 
available in Plant Disease Leaflet No. 87. 


Renovation o! Grazing Lucerne. 


While renovation of lucerne is generally recom- 
mended for the spring, no good purpose will be 
served doing this work at present on areas where 
, useful pasture species such as burr and other 
ftfiiHittl clovers, crowfeet, and other herbage plants 
'AS$. plentiful amongst the lucerne.. 

In many of our inland lucerne area^ volunteer 
. 4no*rt!t of these useful plants occurs in profusion, 
would be unwise to destroy much of the 
rapid g»t>#S|f';#rage by renovation. 


Provided the stands receive at least one renova- 
tion a year, it is immaterial whether such working 
is given in the autumn or spring. Where these 
annual plants are not plentiful or are absent, the 
best time to renovate is just prior to the com- 
mencement of vigorous spring growth. 

Whether the work is done in spring or autumn, 
it should only be carried out after rain has 
softened the surface soil. This will help the 
horses and result in better penetration of the 
implement.— J. N, Whittet, Principal Agronomist 
(Pastures). 
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GROW MORE LUCERNE 

with 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 



• Easy to operate 

• Gives extra wide 
spread 

% Provides greater 
aeration 

• Flexible to any 
undulation 

• Gives even distri- 
bution 

• Quick acting coup- 
lings 

• Operates at lower 
pressure 


NUNAN ASSURES PRODUCTION 
AND DOUBLES YIELDS 

Graziers will agree that lucerne, “ The King of Fodders,” is 
the ideal crop for grazing or fodder conservation purposes. 
In most areas where lucerne grows water is the limiting factor 
and the number of cuts per year generally depends on the 
rainfall or the use of irrigation. 

Flood irrigation may often be a very costly investment. Costly 
from the viewpoint of levelling, grading and ditching and 
mainly in regard to the amount of water used. Loss of 
water by evaporation and seepage along channels is eliminated 
when NUNAN IRRIGATION is used. 

NUNAN is very adaptable to undulating country too and 
levelling for even distribution is not necessary. 

Contact our Local Agent who will arrange for our District 
Representative to call and make a survey of your irrigation 
possibilities. 


PLAN NOW FOR BETTER SUMMER PRODUCTION 

BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone MA63II 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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Don’t let your location deprive 
you of the comfort, convenience 
and amenities that electric 
power provides city folk. Instal 
a Cooper light and enjoy the 
benefits of power for lighting, 
grinding tools, running house- 
hold utilities. It will pay you to 
buy a Cooper light and obtain 
the best that engineering skill 
can produce in lighting plants. 
The exclusive shunt and com- 
pound winding of a Cooper 
light allows you to use appli- 
ances that consume a large 
amount of current direct from 
the generator, thereby saving 
batteries. Cooper lighting plants 
are available in 32 volt — 600 
watt to 110 volt — 2,000 watt 
capacities. 


LIGHTING PUNTS 


, * Write now tor hit details*— 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. FTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 
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Apiary Notes. 

W. A. Goodacre, Special Livestock Officer (Bees). 


THE PROGRESS IN BEE-FARMING. 

THE bee-farming industry in New Sooth Wales has made considerable progress daring 
the past six years. The most noticeable extension has been an increase in die number of 
hives operated by individual bee-farmers, rather than an additional number taking up 
the business. No doubt the many young men absent on war service were responsible for 
this particular trend in the industry. Although no reliable statistical figures showing the 
actual increase in production of honey and beeswax have been available of late years, 
it may be accepted that an additional 2,000,000 lb. of honey and about 40,000 lb. of 
beeswax per annum is now being produced, compared with six years ago. 


An Improved Plan for Collecting Statistics. 

The problem of the obvious need for a 
means of securing reliable statistics has been 
solved by the passing of the amended 
Apiaries Act, which amongst other important 
measures, enforces annual registration of 
apiaries. The Department Is now co- 
operating with the Government Statistician 
by distributing statistical forms along with 
applications for apiary registration which 
become due on 31st March each year. The 
completed forms are returned with the 
apiary registration renewals. They are col- 
lected in bulk at the Department and handed 
to the Government Statistician to allow of 
the necessary figures being compiled. 

This method is proving very satisfactory, 
and statistics for the year ended 31st March, 


1947, for New South Wales which are of 
considerable interest, are as follows : — 

Year , 1946-47. 

Number of beekeepers ... 2,440 

Nuclei hives 22,803 

Productive hives 93,622 

Unproductive hives ... 29,506 

Honey produced 9,016,638 lb. 

Beeswax produced ... 111,9161b. 

The above figures give a reliable guide as 
to the present position of the industry. The 
season was fairly good for honey-produc- 
tion, but dry conditions in a number of pro- 
minent districts limited the duration of 
honey flows. 

Very few people realise that, notwith- 
standing these conditions, 123,000 hives of 
bees are in operation, and 9,000,000 lb. of 

Pagm BOS 
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honey, valued about a quarter of a million 
in cash, was produced in one fairly good 
season. 

Problems of Establishment 

Although the bee-farming industry has 
made this very noticeable progress in recent 



Preparing Hive Material. 


years, it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for a young intending apiarist to estab- 
lish himself. He must be imbued with a 
determination to overcome any obstacles 
which he may come up against in gaining 
additional experience, in keeping up with 
recent trends in the industry, and in con- 
tending with the extreme shortages in 
material ‘supplies, etc. 

There is certainly no easy road to bee- 
farming as a business. In the first place, 
as compared with a few years ago, a more 
extended knowledge of the flora is required 
-^particularly in relation to the honey and 
pollen flora in districts, outside the home 
anea, in which it is likely that migratory 
. work will be practised. Whilst it is not 
desired to convey the opinion that full time 
migratory bee-farming is always necessary, 
the aspiring bee-farmer should keep in mind 
that occasions do arise where it: becomes 
advisable, for economic reasons, to move the 
bees to other districts. To become properly 
qualiftid as a pro 4 |cer, therefore, he should 

Aiiijbfnv. 


have at least one full season of practical 
experience on a bee farm on which some 
migratory work is done. Tn addition to 
this, of course, a very close study of the 
management of bees in all its various phases, 
and a keen interest in the work are essential 
to success. 

Taking the view that some migratory 
work will be required, it is necessary to take 
the cost of the purchase of a motor vehicle 
into account when assessing the cost of 
plant. This, together with increased prices 
for all apiary and honey-house equipment, 
means that it is now more costly to build 
up a bee-farming business. In view of this 
the young man with limited capital may be 



A Well-constructed Home-made Hive. 


forced to take more time than hitherto to 
become established, making the bees pay 
for some of the equipment necessary in the 
apiary extension work. To go straight into 
bee-farming as a business after gaining the 
experience, a capital of at least £1,000 is 
now required. 

Materials are Difficult to Obtain. 

At the present time it is most difficult 
to secure factory-made h|ves and frames and 
nucleus colonies in sufficient numbers at the 
right time of the year, and this is an instance 
in which the right attitude and a deter- 
mination to proceed and overcome such diffi- 
culties are essential to success* Some 
limited supplies of complete factory^made 
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hives are obtainable, but it is necessary to 
investigate every avenue where suitable tim- 
ber may be secured. Timber merchants, 
saw-millers, and any likely sources of 
packing cases made up of useful boards, 
should be visited from time to time. When 
timber or case-boards have been secured, it 
is advisable to install a small, power-driven 
circular saw to make up the material. The 
making of frames is the most difficult job, 
and recognising the importance of frames, 
manufacturers of beekeepers* supplies are 
endeavouring to keep up supplies, even 
though it means limiting the output of hive 
bodies and other parts. Nevertheless, the 
aspiring bee-farmer must keep in mind that 
he may be forced to make some frames — 
even though it is tedious and exacting work. 

To Secure Beet. 

To secure colonies of bees, it is necessary 
to place orders for nucleus colonies with 
bee-breeding apiarists, and it is also desir- 
able to ascertain whether a number of estab- 
lished well-hived colonies can be secured 
locally by advertising. In regard to the 
latter, it is essential that the beekeeper be 
experienced, and competent to make a com- 
plete inspection to assess the value of the 
bees and material, and to ensure that no 
brood disease is present. In securing the 
required number of colonies of bees there 
are bound to be some disappointments and 
delays, and patience and persistence are 
required — qualities which are desirable if 
the beginner is later to become a successful 
bee-farmer. 

CERTIFICATES FOR INTERSTATE SALES. 

Obtainable from Departmental Officers. 

Beekeepers or any other persons or firms 
sending bees, beeswax, bee combs, or honey 
to Queensland or Western Australia are re- 
minded that it is necessary that a certificate 
accompany the consignment. Forms for the 
purpose are obtainable from the Department 
or from officers in country districts who 
are authorised to sign certificates. The 
names and addresses of these country 
officers are given at the end of these notes. 

There is very limited movement of bees — 
mainly of queen bees — to Western Aus- 
tralia, but there is a considerable call for 
certificates to allow of export of honey and 
hives of bees to Queensland. On occasions, 
consignments are held up at the border as 
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a result of failure to secure a certificate, 
causing much delay and other inconvenience 
to all concerned, including railway officials. 

Certificate forms should be made out in 
duplicate. The sendees portion being com- 
pleted and the declaration signed, the certifi- 
cate is then forwarded to the Department 
or authorised country officer for signature. 
Should the issue of the certificate be in order 
as required by the Queensland Apiaries Act, 
one copy signed by an approved officer will 
be returned, and this should accompany the 
consignment. The duplicate copy is retained 
for Departmental records and audit pur- 
poses. 

Fees for Honey Certificates. 

There is no fee for certificates issued in 
connection with the forwarding of bees, 
beeswax or appliances, but the scale of fees 
for honey is as follows : — 

is. 6d. for any one consignment to 

120 lb. 

2s. 6d. for any one consignment from 

121 to 489 lb. 

5s. for any one consignment over 

480 lb. 

A remittance, postal note, money order, 
or cheque with exchange added, made pay- 
able to the Department of Agriculture, 
should be forwarded with the application. 

The northern areas of New South Wales, 
where the bulk of honey going forward to 
Queensland is produced, are particularly 
free of diseases, and arrangements have 
been made to notify all authorised officers 
of any change in the position which may 
affect the issue of certificates. 

Officers Authorised to Sign Certificates. 

The names and addresses of officers 
authorised to issue certificates who reside 
in country centres are as follows : — 

Mr. F. Ainsworth, Inspector of Stock, 
Box 155, P.O., Stanthorpe, Queensland. 

Mr. S. J. Claydon, Relieving Border In- 
spector, Stanthorpe, Queensland. 

Mr. N. F. Woodworth, Relieving Border 
Assistant, c.o. F. Ainsworth, Box 155, P.O., 
Stanthorpe, Queensland. 

Mr. E. L. Carpenter, Border Crossing In- 
spector, Wallangarra, Queensland. 

(Continued on page 6t2.) 
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Scholarships at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


TttE Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Gra- 
ham, M.L.A., has announced that the Government 
Farrar Scholarship and the Scholarship provided 
by the Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales, 
both tenable in the Agricultural Diploma Course 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, 
will be open for cpmpetition in January next. 

Candidates will require to have passed in at 
least seven subjects of the syllabus prescribed 
for the Intermediate Certificate Examination, and 
the award of the Scholarships will be determined 
mainly on the aggregate marks obtained in three 
“externally examined 0 subjects at that Examina- 
tion, namely : — 

(a) English. 

(b) Mathematics I or Mathematics II or 
General Mathematics. 

(c) One subject other than mathematics 
selected by the candidate. 

Consideration may also be given to a candi- 
date's additional educational qualifications and to 
his aptitude, fitness, physical strength and other 
qualifications necessary to become successful in 
agricultural work. 


The Scholarships will be open for competition 
amongst candidates who are not less than sixteen 
or more than nineteen years of age on 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1948, and who are natural-born or natural- 
ised British subjects. Candidates, or their parents, 
must have had six months' continuous residence in 
this State immediately prior to 3rd February 
next 

The Scholarships cover the fees and deposit 
prescribed for the Course together with text books 
and other legitimate College expenses up to an 
amount of £40 per annum in each case* Any 
charges or expenses in excess of that amount 
must be met by the scholars. 

The duration of the Scholarships is three years 
in the case of holders entering the first year of 
the Diploma in Agriculture Course and two years 
for those entering the second year. 

Applications from persons desirous of com- 
peting for the Scholarships must reach the Prin- 
cipal not later than 5th January, 1948. Further 
particulars are obtainable from the Under Secre- 
tary and Director, Department of Agriculture. 
Sydney, or from the Principal of the College. 


Imported Dorset Horn and Border Leicester Rams. 

To Serve Privately-owned Ewes. 


Dorset Horn and Border Leicester stud rams 
purchased for the Department of Agriculture by 
the New South Wales stud stock buying delegation 
which visited overseas countries last year are to 
be made available this season for service of ewes 
of registered stud breeders. 

Announcing this decision, the Minister for Agri- 
culture, Mr. Graham, who was leader of the stock 
buying delegation, said that one of the two Dorset 
Horn rams had already been tested on stud ewes 
at Wagga Experiment Farm. 

Although purchased primarily for use in the 
Wagga Farm stud, said Mr. Graham, the decision 
to make this first-class Dorset Horn ram, “Idle- 
combe 21” available for service of privately- 
owned stud ewes would ensure wider and quicker 
spread of the benefits of this importation. . 

The second Dorset Horn ram arrived from 
Englan d early in October. After release from the 


statutory quarantine, this ram would be stationed 
at Cowra Experiment Farm, where it would also 
serve a limited number of ewes from private 
breeders. The mating season for this ram at 
Cowra could not commence until after the middle 
of November, said the Minister. 

The Border Ceicester ram, “Preston Explorer, 0 
will be available for service of stud ewes at Tran- 
gie Experiment Farm, and the ram, “De Luxe" 
at Wagga Experiment Farm. The mating season 
for these two rams will be March-April, 1948. 

Not more than five ewes from any one breeder 
will be accepted for service by each ram. Service 
fee for each ewe will be two guineas, and appli- 
cation forms and other particulars are available 
on application to the Under Secretary and Director, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 364, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Eggs with Olive-coloured Yolks. 


ItlpURXiNG recently on specimens of eggs with 
olfae-coloured yolks submitted by the Poultry 
~ ^ of the Department, for bacteriological 
lion* the Chief Biologist stated that the 
( proved to be bacterioIogksllygterfle,and 
% cause of this type of discolouration 
ijo' Sha related to certain feed consumed 
been claimed by, investigators 



that, in some cases at least, ferric iron derived 
from the yolk proteins combined with specific 
Components of the feed and resulted in intense 
dolour development. Rations which had been 
implicated in this defect included linseed, soybean 
find cottonseed meals, acorns, wattle beans, and 
drops of mustard, shepherds purse and field 
pennycress. •. . ■;? 
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5-minute 
Non-Electric 

WASHING MACHINE 
Cash Price: £7-12-9 

or Easy Terms Arranged 
Satisf action Guaranteed 


SAVE the only Back 
You'll ever Have! 

Blankets, heavy work clothes, curtains, 
frocks and sheets are all the same 
to this modern marvel. Its gentle, yet 
thorough action brings out all the grit 
and grime . . . saves you hours of 
time . . . saves your hands, saves your 
back . . . and lasts for years. Costs 
nothing to operate and is so simple 
a child can use it. Equally efficient 
with the most delicate articles and 
fine woollens. Thousands are in use 
and every one sold is guaranteed to 
do what is claimed, or your money 
refunded. 


* Easily carried from room to room — bedroom, 
living room, kitchen, verandah. Anywhere 
there's a plug there's a programme. Rich 
In tone, plenty of volume, handsome in 
appearance; either of these midgets will give 
you endless hours of joy through years of ^o«* 
dependable service. A companion you will 
love to own and be proud to show. 


P-M-U Cream-finish Metal Cabinet: Model 621 M 
— 4 valve A.C. Electric Broadcast, £19-5-0; Model 
622 M — 5 valve A.C. Electric Broadcast, £19-19-0 
ACE Polished Walnut Veneer Cabinet: Model I 
621 W — 4 valve A.C. Electric Broadcast, £19-15-0^ ' 

Model 622 W — S valve A.C. Electric Broadcast, 

£21-9-0. 

BREVILLE RADIO EVENTUALLY — WHY NOT NOW? 
NOW ON SALE AT ALL GOOD RETAILERS. 



BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD.- 


Talaphono t LAMM 

Without obligation p«oa*o Mftti 
uni fait particular* of tha Srovttto 
Washing Machine, "AC*" an* 
** PICK-M1-UR " Radio*. 


*7-73 Mltsondon Road. Campordown. 


Name 

Add rat*. 
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“PHENOVIS" worm remedy 



Never better news for graziers everywhere! 
"Phenovis" — the effective g astro-intestinal worm 
remedy Is again available from your usual supplier. 
Based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective 
known drench for nodule, large stomach and black 
scour in sheep, "Phenovis" also controls gastro- 
intestinal parasites in other stock. "Phenovis" is 
non-toxic to sheep when used as directed and is 
supplied ready to use in handy powder form. 
Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 


Available in ^ 
I LB. TINS, 7/5 
7 LB. BAGS, 7/- PER LB. 
Freight and pottage extra 



•U.W. Distributors : GSAZCOS LIMITED, WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 


IP1S-FA 
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FEEDS AND ■— ■ 

FEEDING NOTES. — 

■ j | === The Division of Animal Industry. 


PRESERVATION OF SEPARATED MILK FOR 
CALF FEEDING. 

• 

G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, and R. P. Paxton, 
Manager, Barnardo Farm Home. Picton. 

ONE part of formalin to 1,000 to 2,000 parts of separated milk has been found to be a 
cheap, safe and effective method of preserving separated milk for feeding to calves. 


In the area from which the Milk Board 
draws supplies of whole milk (the Milk 
Zone), on block days — when milk is not 
accepted by the Board — usually a large quan- 
tity of separated milk is available on the 
farms. Usually the dairy farmer must dis- 
pose of this as quickly as possible to his 
calves (pigs being rarely kept in the Milk 
Zone) before it clots and putrefies, block 
days occuring practically only in the spring 
and summer. Used in this manner, i.e., a 
large quantity fed over two or three days, 
the separated milk is of relatively little 
value, and does not materially assist in calf 
rearing or reducing the cost of meals and 
milk substitutes for the calves. 

Glenfield Experiments. 

Experiments carried out at the Glenfield 
Veterinary Research Station to find a cheap, 
non-poisonous easily available preservative 
for separated milk, resulted in selection of 
formalin, used at the rate of i part to 
1,000 or 2,000 parts of milk, the higher 
concentration, i in i,ooo, being advisable 
during very hot weather. 

This amount of formalin was found to 
keep separated milk, stored in a fairly cool 
room, for up to ten or even more days, 
depending on the weather, without any 
clotting or putrefaction or effect on the 
palatability of the milk for calves. After 
some days, the milk may have a slight 
“cheesy” odour, but it does not appear to 
affect its palatability. 


Calves Successfully Reared. 

A number of calves have been reared at 
the Barnardo Farm Homes, Picton, and on 
a number of neighbouring farms with this 
tnrmalin-preserved separated milk — in some 
cases the calves being fed milk preserved 
for as long as sixteen days. No ill-effects 
such as scouring (which is not unexpected 
as formalin has been used for treatment of 
scours in calves), have been observed, and 
the calves have appeared to grow quite 
normally. However, in the absence of 
definite evidence that it is not harmful to 
very young calves, it is not recommended 
to feed formalin-treated milk to calves 
under one month of age. 

The Procedure Recommended. 

The advised practice, when block days 
occur, is to separate the milk, cool it, add 
i A to 3 tablespoon fuls (44 to i [ / 2 fluid 
ounces) of formalin to each io-gallon can 
of separated milk, the amount depending on 
the weather, and stand the cans with lids 
only loosely fitted to ensure access of air, 
in a cool room. About )/ 2 to I gallon is 
fed per day to each calf. 

A supplement of grain and good pasture 
or hay is all that is needed with the milk 
to ensure good growth, whereas without the 
milk, more expensive meals containing, 
preferably, dried milk products, and scarce 
Jiigh protein concentrates are necessary. 
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Poultry Notes. 

November, 1947. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


BE PREPARED FOR HEAT WAVES. 


WITH Hie approach of rammer Hie potability of heat waves occurring should not be 
overlooked. Newcomers to the industry, especially, should make themselves familiar 
with the methods of management required under these circumstances. 

It should be realised that with reasonably good houses, and by adopting suitable 
precautions, the losses can be reduced to a minimum, but unless frequent inspections of 
Hie birds are made when the temperature rises much above 100 deg. Fahr. in Hie shade, 
a heavy death rate may occur. 


An important factor in reducing losses 
is an adequate supply of water for the birds 
to drink, and it should be as close to the 
houses as possible so that the birds do not 
have to go out in the heat for it. 

During very hot days regular inspections 
of the pens should be made, especially after 
midday, and if any birds, upon being dis- 
turbed, appear to be prostrated with the heat, 
they should be removed from the pen and 
held under a water tap to wet their heads 
and under their wings. They should then 
be placed in a shady spot, preferably where 
there is a draught and where the ground 
h^s beer thoroughly wetted. If the birds 
:«btreated as soon as they are affected they 
Vwplrecover in a short tune, hut advanced 
'em&imay require several applications of 
wj|pMjind take a few hours 'to show : 
ina^pinent. ' ' ' 



On extremely hot days, particularly when 
a hot wind is blowing, it may be necessary 
to wet the floors of the houses, but if litter 
is used on the floors and it becomes 
saturated, it is advisable to clean out the pens 
before night, otherwise a humid atmosphere 
will be created which may result in further 
trouble. 

When a heat wave lasts for several days, 
it is advisable to reduce the amount of feed 
given to the birds as they will stand Hie 
heat better if not overfed. 

When there are indications of a heat 
wave, it is essential that sufficient labour ite 
available to cope with the work of attending - 
to the birds, and it is not wise idt* we|'; 
owner to leave the farm unless ; g pttpjf ^ 
experienced in the management of 
left in charge. 
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Research Work at Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 


At the Field Day held at the Poultry 
Experiment Farm on 9th October, an out- 
line of the research work carried out and 
contemplated was given, and, for the bene- 
fit of those who were unable to attend, the 
particulars are set out below. 

Riboflavin and Hatchability. — This work 
has demonstrated the importance of an 
adequate amount of riboflavin in breeding 
rations for high hatchability. Deficiency of 
this vitamin is most acute in rations with 
high proportions of grain and crushed grain. 
Milk powders, lucerne meal, green feed and 
synthetic riboflavin are the main sources of 
riboflavin (see Poultry Experiment Farm 
Extension Bulletin No. 1, “Nutrition an! 
Hatchability”). 

Vitamin A and Hatchability . — This work 
has shown that vitamin A, which prevents 
“nutritional roup” or green feed deficiency 
disease, is not essential for hatchability. 
Where only limited green feed is being fed, 
but sufficient to prevent green feed defici- 
ency disease, no benefit as regards hatcha- 
bility is obtained by feeding vitamin A-rich 
fish oils. Extra riboflavin-rich supplements 
are required (see Poultry Experiment Farm 
Extension Bulletin No. 3). 

Single Grain System of Reeding . — These 
experiments have shown that whole wheat 
and meat meal from separate hoppers, 
with green feed, gives production which is 
perhaps slightly lower than that obtained 


from wet-mash feeding, but may be useful 
where no mill offals are available. 

Comparison of Wet Mash, Dry Mash and 
All-Mash Systems of Feeding. — This 
experiment, carried out over eighteen months 
with 900 birds, has indicated that up to 
the laying stage there is no difference as 
regards growth or economy of feeding. 
Over twelve months' laying there was no 
significant diuerence between the egg pro- 
duction from wet and dry mash, but all-mash 
feeding was no: as good as either of these 
two systems. 

High and Low Protein Rations for 
Chickens . — This experiment, carried out as 
part of the above feeding system experiment, 
demonstrated the value of rations with ade- 
quate protein (about 20 per cent, to six or 
eight weeks). 

Toxicity of Linseed Meal for Chickens . — 
’Our experiments have shown that either all 
solvent extracted or pressure extracted 
linseed meal can be satisfactorily fed up to 
10 per cent, of the rations for day-old 
chickens, but that over this level may 
decrease growth and cause losses. 

Grain Sorghum for Chickens. — Results 
last year indicated that with rations con- 
taining very little else besides wheatmeal or 
grain sorghum meal, the wheatmeal was 
superior to the grain sorghum. Further 
experiments are now in progress to deter- 
mine the value of grain sorghum in more 
practical type rations. 



§r«»4titg ut*4 far Progany at Savf n H** 1 * Pou,tr F Farm. 
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Grain Sorghum Rations for Laying 
Stock. — This experiment, still in progress, 
indicates that grain sorghum and wheat are 
equivalent for egg production, the grains 
being used whole for the grain ration and 
crushed for 50 per cent, of the mash. 

Synthetic Riboflavin as a Replacement 
for Milk Pozvder, Lucerne Meal and Mill 
Offals. — This experiment in breeding rations 
is designed to determine whether synthetic 
riboflavin can be completely replaced by 
these natural vitamin supplements for 
hatehability, livability and growth of the 
chickens. 

Hormone Fattening of Poultry. — Over- 
seas results have indicated that synthetic 
hormones fed to old hens and roosters will 
improve carcase quality. Our experiments 
to date have indicated that old hens and 
cockerels so treated will greatly improve in 
carcase quality, but that there is danger of 
accumulation of these hormones in the 
fowl’s body which might affect the con- 
sumer. 

Progeny Testing Imported Stock. — It has 
become evident from practical experience 
and research that the present widely-used 
methods of selection of stock for breeding 
are not further improving flpeks to any 
degree. It is recognised that only by progeny 
testing, that is, checking how birds are 
breeding by actually testing their progeny, 
can substantial further progress be made. 

A large-scale progeny-testing project has 
been initiated at this Farm, the purpose being 
to develop practicable methods of progeny 
testing for application on commercial lines 
and for producing progeny-tested stock for 
sale to the public. In 1946, twenty White 
Leghorn cockerels were mated with twenty 
lots of twelve White Leghorn pullets, and 
the progeny of these cockerels are now being 
tested for egg production, egg weight, 
mortality, economy for food utilisation, etc. 


This year ten White Leghorn cockerels 
hatched from eggs of the progeny-tested 
stock imported from the Beltsville Animal 
Husbandry Station of the U.S.A. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have been mated to 
our own stock, as well as to the American- 
bred pullets. Ten groups of our own strain 
of Australorps are also being tested. 

Drip-Nipple Watering System. — This 
system of watering poultry has been installed 
in the new experiment pens and has been 
found very satisfactory. It is labour-saving, 
hygienic and overcomes the pollution factor 
associated with other methods where dry 
feeding is practised. Careful observation 
is necessary under heat-wave conditions as 
the water may become overheated, in which 
case an alternative water supply should be 
provided. 

Vaccination Against Spirochaetosis. — An 
experiment is in progress to assess the value 
of vaccination of breeding stock in provid- 
ing immunity to Spirochaetosis (tick fever) 
in chickens hatched from hens. 

Meat Meal and Egg Quality. — .This 
experiment showed that feeding a high per- 
centage of meat meal did not affect keeping 
quality of eggs under cold storage condi- 
tions (see Poultry Experiment Bulletin 
No. 2). 

Future Work. — Experiments planned 
include : — Use of limestone grit as a replace- 
ment for shell grit ; toxicity of various weed 
seeds found in grain and weeds found in 
green crops ; toxicity of natural waters con- 
taining different amounts of salts ; paya- 
bility of the various varieties of grain 
sorghums. 

Experiments under consideration in- 
clude : — Economics of laying-houses and 
comparisons of different systems of housing; 
development of inbred and hybrid strains 
of poultry; further experiments on nutri- 
tion and hatehability. 


List of Qualifie Chick Sexers. 


During the 1947 season four chick-sexing 
examinations were conducted by the Depart- 
ment and five candidates qualified for Cer- 
tificates — two for Special Class and thr^e 
for First Class. 

The following is a list of holders of 
certificates issued by the Department, in- 
cluding thoie who qualified this season. 
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Special Class Certificates. 

Mr. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street, 
Dundas. 

Mr. S. W. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulk- 
ham Hills. 

Mr. A. L. B. Newton, Blacktown. ^ 

Mr. N. B. Davies, Garnet-road, Miranda 
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PREVENTION OF 
BLACK DISEASE 

A vaccination method 
that saves time and 
labour . . . 

W ITH good facilities an operator can soon 
attain an exceptionally high rate per hour, 
using Sayers Drench-or-Vax. It injects abso- 
lutely accurate doses . . refilling automati- 

cally as you use it. Drench-or-Vax is speedily 
adaptable for drenching as well ... it comes 
complete with interchangeable hypodermic A 

needle and drenching nozzle, and adjust W 
able harness for vaccine bottle. I 

Drench-or-Vax is here photographed with ^ 

drenching nozzle. After cleaning 
as instructed, a hypodermic tf* 

needle can be fitted to 
the instrument in 
next-to-no-time. 

No tools required. f ** 



DRENCH-OR-VAX 


Price complete : £4.15.0 at chemists and stores. 


If unobtainable locally, mite to 


SAYERS, ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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To Stand the Season at . . . 

WAGGA 

EXPERIMENT FARM 

Percheron Stallion — Fee £5.5.0 

Kilbam Commando (Imp.) (B 1012) 

Clydesdale Stallions — Fee £ 5.5.0 
Emissary (Imp.) (21992 C.S.B.) (2839C.C.S.B.) 
State Emissary (3731 C.C.S.B.) 

State WaveU (3954 C.C.S.B.) 

Arab Stallion — Fee £ 4.4.0 

Jedran 

Free service following year to mares proving not in foal 

Full particulars on application to 

THE MANAGER 
EXPERIMENT FARM, WAGGA 

Telephone : Wagga 8 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

Tko Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney, 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 



“RAILWAYS AT WORK” 

o 

The Department of Railways has issued a 
48-page booklet with the title of “ Railways 
at Work " to illustrate and describe a number 
of its interesting activities. This publication 
follows two others: “Railway Quiz”, which 
contains answers to questions frequently asked 
about the Railways, and “ Railways at 
War ", which reveals the part played by the 
New South Wales Government Railways 
during the years 1939 to 1945. 

This Department controls the largest 
industrial undertaking in the Commonwealth. 

A total of over £155,000,000 has been 
invested in its assets, which include 6,000 
route miles of railway track, 700 stations and 
depots for the receipt and despatch of traffic, 
1,150 locomotives, 3,000 passenger carriages, 
26,000 freight 'vehicles, four electric power 
stations, and a number of large workshops 
for the construction and maintenance of 
plant and equipment. Approximately 56,000 
men and women are employed by this huge 
public enterprise. 

As a consequence, there is no shortage of 
interesting aspects of the railways at work. 
Actually, forty-five have been selected to 
give the reader an insight into the principal 
activities such as the handling of passenger 
and freight traffic, the operating of steam, 
electric and diesel trains, the building of 
rollingstock, permanent-way and bridges, the 
provision of signals, and the work undertaken 
in the laboratories, factories, workshops and 
offices, 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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Mr. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Kyde. 

Mr. R. W. Druce, Old Prospect road, 
Wcntworthville. 

Mr. R. A. Percival, 135 Longueville-road, 
Lane Cove. 

Mr. S. Martin, Duggan Farms, Blacktown. 

Mrs. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Ryde. 

Mr. S. G. Olsson, Western-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Miss B. B. Brown, Redleaf, Green’s- 
a venue, Dundas. 

Mr. ). Edwards, 74 Grantham-road, 
Se veil Hills. 

Mr. C. R. Sims, 3 Miliar-street, Drum- 
moyne. 

Mr. H. I). Brown, Braeside-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Mr. G. A. Lee, Oo Beau fort -street, Croy- 
don Park. 

Mr. R. G. Amies, Windemere-a venue. 
North mead. 

Mr. K. L. Moore. 3 Daisy-street, C'hats- 
vvood. 

Mr. 1>. J. Dawson. Withers-road, Kelly- 
ville. 

Mr. A. Pamment, 75 Harris street, 
Guildford. 

First Class Certificates. 

Mr. A. A. Tegel, Leppington. 

Mr. C. R. Badman, Mackenzie-street. 
Revesbv, 

Mr. J. R. Kilborn, 9 Denman-street, 
Eastwood. 

Mr. 1C Marchant, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. W. Evans, Leamington-street. 
Dundas. 

Mrs. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street. 
Dundas. 

Mr. C. C. Green, 8 2 Carlingford-road, 
F.pping. 

Miss V. Wilson, Box 249 P.O., New- 
castle. 

Mr. H. Jacobs, Vimiera-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. I. A. Hazlett, Ingleburn. 

Mrs. A. Brakell, Church-street, Carling- 
ford. 

Mr. K. Gibson, Wensley House, Stamford 
Park road, Mt. Roskill, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 
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Mr. Gordon Thomson, Opolio, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

Mr. A. E. Sutton, 65 Bungaree-road, 
Wentworthville. 

Mr. J. H. Turner, Hotham-road. Suther- 
land. * 

Mrs. T. M. Brown, Main-road, Kearsley, 
via Cessnock. 

Mr. J. Herrman, 86 Station-street, 
Fairfield. 

Mr. II. Wallaste, Grantham-road, 
Plumpton. 

Mr. O. Van Stappen, Pacific Highway, 
V’vong. 

Mrs. H. M. Leach, Windsor-road, 
Baulkham Hills. 

Mr. A. M. Smith, Richmond-road, 
Blacktown. 

Mr. A. H. Baker. 13 Marion -street, 
Harris Park. 

Mr. R. Pitt, Government-road, Weston. 

Mr. ( >. Korting, Bid-a-wee Poultry Farm, 
Quaker's Hill. 

Mr. R. O. J. Clucas, Excelsior-avenue, 
Castle Hill. 

Mr. E. J. Fooks, Tomah-street, Carling- 
ford. 

Mrs. Z. Jacobs, Kildare-road, Doonside. 

Mr. N. Long, Ferndell-street, Guildford. 

Mr. R. Lockyear. Hurt-street. West 
Wollongong. 

Mr. G. E. Mahon, Kings-road. Ingleburn. 

Mr. R. J. Mayjor, 106 Bal lan del la- road, 
Toongabbie. 

Mr. F. S. WVigley, 1 Blencairn-avenue, 
Caul field, S.E. 7, Melbourne. 

.Mr. R. Clark, Bay-road, Arcadia. 

Mr. S. G. Gibson, Richmond-road, 
Marsden Park. 

Mr. R. Watson, 4 West Terrace, 
Bank st own. 

Mr. R. C. Parkin, 3 O’Neil-street, 
( i ran vi lie. 

Miss N. Nall, Herring-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. D. Melville, c.o. Leach's Hatchery, 
W indsor-road, Baulkham Hills. 

Second Class Certificate. 

Mrs. W. J. Hanley, 219 Princes Highway, 
Charlestown. 
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Standards for Certificates. 

Particulars of the standards for the 
various certificates are as follows: — 

For a Special Class Certificate, it is neces- 
sary to sex 300 White Leghorn chickens 
in 45 minutes with 98 per cent, accuracy, 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 

For a First Class Certificate, 200 White 
Leghorn chickens must be sexed in 30 
minutes with an accuracy of 95 per cent., 
and not more than one chicken killed or two 
injured. 

The Second Class Certificate, which has 
now been discontinued, was introduced as 
a wartime measure in order to enable more 
sexers to qualify to meet the increased de- 
mand. The standard was the same as for 
First Class except that 50 minutes were 
allowed for sexing the 200 chickens. 
Several candidates qualified for this certifi- 
cate and later gained First Class Certificates. 

The Position Regarding Sexers. 

At the present time there are sufficient 
sexers to cope with most of the sexing in 
the main commercial poultry farming 
centres of this State, but some small 
farmers are still not able to obtain the ser- 
vices of sexers because of the small number 
of chickens handled and the distance apart 
of the farms. 

The services of the Special Class Certifi- 
cate holders are sought by hatcherymen and 
they obtain full employment; in addition 
there are persons holding First Class Cer- 
tificates who have reached a higher standard, 
but have not yet attempted to qualify for 
a Special Class Certificate, and these are also 
fully employed. A few sexers have given 
up work outside of their own hatcheries. 

In the event of larger numbers of 
chickens being hatched next season, as a 
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result of increased feed supplies and the 
appeal for more eggs for Britain, there will 
be room for a few more sexers. 

Facilities for Learning Chick Sexing. 

If there are sufficient applicants, classes 
of instruction in chick sexing are usually 
held in the autumn by one of the leading 
sexers, who is sponsored by the Chick 
Sexers' Association. It should be realised, 
however, that in addition to attending 


Poultry farmers are reminded that 
applications for pens in the 1948-49 
Egg-laying Competition to commence 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, on 31^ March, 1948, will 
close on nth December, 1947* by 
which date the application form show- 
ing particulars of stock owned at 
1st December, 194 7, must be in the 
hands of the Organising Secretary, 
Haavkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond , NSW. 


classes, which extend over about three 
months, it is necessary to have intensive 
practice on some thousands of chickens 
before a candidate can expect to qualify for 
a certificate. 

Good eyesight and deft fingers are essen- 
tial to expertness in the art of chick sexing ; 
thus youth is necessary for the highest 
efficiency. Few people over the age of 30 
years when commencing have reached the 
highest standards, and many younger candi- 
dates have attended four to six examinations 
before qualifying. 

It will, therefore, be seen that it is not 
easy to master the art of sexing — and the 
cost can be very considerable, especially if 
chickens have to be bought for practice. 


Apiary Notes— continued from page 605. 


Mr. A. I. Gillespie, Border Crossing In- 
spector, Killarney, Queensland. 

Mr* G. Frankham, Riverton Crossing, 
Queensland. 

District Veterinary Officer, Grafton. 


Inspector of Stock, Casino. 
Inspector of Stock, Lismore. 
Inspector of Stock, Grafton. 
Inspector of Stock, Inverell. 
Inspector of Stock, Glen Innes. 
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“SCALY LEG” IN POULTRY. 

N. B. King, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

SCALY LEG b a chronic disease affecting the legs and feet of fowb, turkeys and cage 
birds. It is caused by the activities of a microscopic mite Cncmidocoptos mutans, which 
tunnels into the surface layers of the skin underneath the scales, causing a chronic 
inflammation which produces scabs and crusts under the scales. Older birds appear more 
susceptible than younger ones. Predbposing causes are unhygienic conditions, running 
birds of all ages together, and overcrowding. 


Symptoms. 

The mites damage the surface skin layers, 
causing the exudation of serum. This solidi- 
fies and forms crusts and scabs of a greyish, 
powdery consistency, which force the leg 
scales apart. The legs assume a ragged, 
rough appearance, particularly the posterior 
surface. 

The crusts and scabs can be removed in 
the early stages, but in advanced cases, bony 
abnormalities occur which interfere with the 
mechanical processes of tendons and liga- 
ments ; consequently lameness is frequently 
seen. Badly affected birds show a drop in 
production, become weak and may even 
succumb. Itchiness is present and is more 
pronounced at night or in warm weather 
when mites are more active. 

Rarely the mites affect the comb, wattles 
and neck. 

Spread of Infection. 

Transmission to uninfected birds pro- 
gresses slowly by contact with infected birds 
and with infected surroundings. Mites pre- 
sent in scales and crusts which fall off, con- 
taminate yards and pens. It is readily seen 
that the rate of spread will depend on the 
hygiene exercised in the yards, and the 
amount of contacts affected birds have with 
clean birds. 

Treatment. 

The first essential is to isolate or cull 
affected birds. 

Individual treatment is the only effective 
method. It consists of the application every 
three or four days of some oily compound 
which will penetrate the skin and suffocate 
the mites. 

For treatment to be effective it is neces- 
sary to remove as many scales and crusts as 
possible to enable the medicaments to pene- 
trate. First soak the shanks in warm, 
soapy w r ater, and scrub the affected areas 


with a nail or toothbrush. Then apply one 
of the following: — 

1. Phenol disinfectant, i tablespoon to I 
pint of water. May also be applied to the 
comb, wattles and neck. 

2. Kerosene and crude oil (sump oil) 
equal parts. Shanks should be dipped, using 
a deep tin. 

3. Kerosene emulsion ( i lb. soft soap, I 
gallon kerosene, 2]/ gallons of water). 

4. Kerosene 1 part, linseed oil 2 parts. Do 
not apply to feathered portions of body. 

Prevention of Re-infestation. 

Immediately infection is noticed the yards 
should be thoroughly cleaned out, litter 
burned and yards dug over. The houses 



A Bad Cate of Scaly Leg. 

( Continued on page 616.) 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds, 


Anderson, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penritn. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper. R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismorc. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L. f Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCrumra, “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Horae. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangtis," Youug. 

Rivcrina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rvdalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road Holgato, via Gosford 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., " Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakenev Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lideombc State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Riv'r. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathfield," Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., M Elwatan.” Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) ... *... 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E, L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEacbem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T, " Jerseyraead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 
New England University College, Armidale (Jesreys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, D. P., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

R<dd, G, T.. * f Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco ... ... ... 

Robertson, D. H., “ TuranvUle,” Scone (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns ) ... ,,, ... ... ... 

Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie/’ Quirindi (jerseys) .a. 
Scott, A. W», ** Milong," Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
— : 
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Number 
in herd. 


23 

28 

44 


64 

22 

173 



106 


44 

53 

60 

62 


Owner and Address. 


Simpson, F. S,, " Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beefl 
Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... ... 

Training Farm, Berry ... .. ... ... ...j 

Tratigie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 1 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas, R., " Strathdoon," Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ** Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 
in herd. 


169 
T 1 8 

170 

52 

57 

160 


9 4 
59 
67 


*9 


75 

77 

80 

49 

25 

102 

80 


24 

276 

76 


'It 

iZi 


Herds Other than Ragistarad Stud Hards. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R. " Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

F airbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, ” Abington/' Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla ” 

Herd 

Rydatmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St. Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 1 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

Salwav, A. E., Cobargo (Stud Jerseys) 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

27 


34 

42 

62 

9 

49 

72 


94 

37 


18 

6 a 

69 

24 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Da##! motethe jitule 




P)|| 


Without a doubt she's the proudest cow in the I 

herd. She's just "turned in" the top quality milk \\ ) J 

yield of the month. Thanks to her dairywise f'xl/ \ |L \ 

owner, who follows the simple I.C.I. Chlorine u I 8\ 

sterilising routine, with Sodium Hypochlorite or 

Zanic Steriliser "C", she's free from Mastitis. ^ ' 

Remember, dairywise farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment before and after 
milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 




USE I.C.I. CHLORINE STERILISERS / SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE ! 

/ 12*% AVAILABLE CHLORINE SOLUTION OR 

I ZANIC STERILISER "C" powder /J^j> 

Contact your local butter factory or ^ 
usual supplier. 


Orchard Spray Plants 


m 


Utility and 
Portable Models 


that will enable you to produce better fruit. 

The General Design of these plants ensures 
a constant speed and unvarying pressure 
under all normal conditions. 

Many of the “M.V. M features have been 
suggested by practical orchardists, and much 
time and expense has been devoted to 
make this "M.V.” the ideal Spray Plant. 

Let us tefl you all about it. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD 

Engineers, Manufacturers, Machinery Merchants 



T*l*plion«: FF 1301 


EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY, N.S.W. 

Han Street, Liimori, N.S.W. 

W! Wickham Street, Brisbane, Qld. 

Tdefnms: *‘Vtrtue, M Sydney 
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INOCULATE THE MODERN WAY 


WITH THE 


GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and 
_ DRENCHING 

ItesO SYRINGE 


• Note These 
Important Features 

1 Every dose visible (I- 10 c.c’s). 

2 Special Stay-on Needles. 

3 New Stopper Plate prevents loss of Vaccine 
from bottles. 

4 Nozzle for Drenching with Carbon Tetrachloride. 

5 Vaccine passes direct from sterilised bottles into 
animal, eliminating danger of contamination. 

PRICE £4/17/6 (postage I/-) 

Complete with harness, nozzle and 2 stay-on needles. 


GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS' CO-OPERATIVE SHEARIRG CO. LTD. 
Grazcos House, 46 Young St., Sydney. 


MCDONALD 

c Enmp / 

Super Diesel 

CRUDE OIL 

ENGINES 


S/M ZS /St 


Remarkable for their 
low running cost 

Supreme for reliability 
and robust design. Built 
for longer and more 
exacting service. 



Backed by over 40 years' Engineering experience. Proved 
by nearly 15,000 sold in Australia. 

For Milking Machines, Chaffcutters, Saw Benches, Home Lighting Sets, Irrigation 
Plants, Separators, Refrigeration Units, Shearing Machines, Grain Grinders. 

All sizes from 2 h.p. upwards. 

Catalogues Free 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

Chalmers Street, Sydney (Opposite Central Station Subway) 

Showrooms and Works : 544-574 Bridge Road, Richmond. E.l. Vic 
Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide end Perth. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle- free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Raflstarad Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo," Ashford Road, 
Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda," Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park,” 
Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deeu-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 

horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen-| 


field (Ayrshires) 
Kahlua Pastoral Co., 
(Aberdeen -Angus) 
Killen, E. L. " Pine 1 
Shorthorns) ... 


, “ Kahlua," Coolac 
Park," Mum bil (Beef 


Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm 
Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

Murray-Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga,” Willow 


Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys).. 
Mutton, T., " Jerseymead," Bolwarra, west 

Maitland (Terseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., *' Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid. D. B., “ Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., M Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,Mus well brook 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., " Mourable," Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., '* Milong," Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

Trangte Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Weatherlake, J., “ Branaome " Camden 

(Aberdeen Angus and Herefords) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

WoUongLar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 


umber Expiry 
rested. Date. 


8o 25/8/48 

120 29/11/47 

37 15/5/49 

121 30/6/47 


33 23/7/47 

113 I4/V49 
56 5/7/47 


173 17/3/48 


44 28/8/47 
167 24/5/48 
137 15/5/49 

44 21/1/48 
103 24/2/48 


257 30/11/47 


70 14/7/48 

72 22/2/47 

110 f 24/4/48 
80 26/6/48 

51 u/4/48 

25 18/4/49 

52 20/12/47 

90 12/11/48 

80 28/4/49 

259 20/2/48 

61 23/11/47 

275 15/7/48 

93 15/8/47 

91 i 4/ 10/48 

55 23/7/48 

xx a 18/9/48 

167 ax/3/48 

a6 ax/3/48 

170 ax/2/48 
58 3/3/48 


1x9 *0/4/48 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco ... 
Young, A., “ Boxlands," Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 
Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " FerndaJe," Appin, via Camp- 
belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 
England Girls School) 

Collv, A. C., " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
Home 

Ehstnan Bros., Inverell 
Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
horster, N. L., and Sons, "Abington, "Armidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 
Goulbum District Hospital 
Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 
Grant, W. S., " Monkittee,” Braidwood 
Hannaford, A., Braidwood 
Harcombe, F. C\, Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

j Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

I Bargo 

j Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

j Kcnmore Mental Hospital 
1 Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell.. 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvillc Mental 
Hospital 

I Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 
Hospital 

j Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital 

MacNamara, B., " Mount View,” Cessnock.. 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. \\\, " Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd.. 
Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows," Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, 0 , " Mount View," Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale ... 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
Turnbull, J. M., " Pastime," Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Weidraan, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

Weidman. A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

Wilson, A. G., Pty., Ltd., " Blytheswood," 

Exeter 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia j 


74 28/3/48 

17 20/3/49 


10 8/5/4* 

49 X4/4/4& 

45 3/6/49 

18 14/12/47 

209 12/8/48 

39 28/5/48 

32 11/8/48 

25 ?7/ 6/49 

29 25/2/49 

39 29/8/48 

122 21/3/48 

25 9/7/47 

62 24/5/48 

25 18/12/4 7 

in 9/9/48 

4 7/i i/47 

8 x 1/6/48 

22 20/5/48 

11 6/2/48 


27/6/48 

4/2/49 

26/6/47 

5/3/47 

2/7/49 


15/4/46- 

22/9/48 


2/11/47 

16/5/48 

3/1/48 

26/6/49 

23 / 5/48 

8/8/48 

4/3/48 

25/8/47 

2/9/47 

14/8/48 

24/6/49 

11/6/47 

5/6/48 

29/5/48 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

10/2/48 

24/4/49 
29/4/4 7 


66 8/10/48 

52 10/6/48 

65 26/3/40 

I7i 14/4/49 


Page SIS 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued. 

Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Another 1,000 lb. Cow. 

“Alne Bank Buttercup 43rd.** 


The Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, 
has announced that “Alne Bank Buttercup 
43rd,” an Australian Illawarra Shorthorn cow, 
aged 9 years and 3 months, owned by Mr. G. E. 
Chjttick, "Alne Bank/’ Gerringong, recently com- 
pleted a 365 days’ record from which she yielded 
over t,ooo lb. of commercial butter. 

The figures were 20,947^ lb. milk, 3.9 per cent, 
average test, 826.8 lb. butterfat, equal to 1,008.3 lb. 
commercial butter. 

These figures were established under the rules 
of Division 1 (official section) of the Herd Pro- 
duction Improvement Scheme administered by the 
New South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

“Alne Bank Buttercup 43rd” is the third cow 
in the Illawarra District and the twentieth Aus- 
tralian Illawarra Shorthorn cow in this State to 
exceed 1,000 lb. of butter in twelve months. This 
occasion is the twenty- fifth on which Australian 
Illawarra Shorthorn cows have performed the 
feat of exceeding 1,000 lb. of butter in 365 days. 

Production for the one period of sixty days, nine 
periods of thirty days and one period of thirty-five 
days was as follows : — 


Month. 

Milk lb. 

Butterfat lb. 

August, 1946 

5010 

171.36 

September 

^.340 

79-44 

October 

2475 

91.80 

November 

1935 

79.92 

December 


7566 

January, 1947 

i860 

7533 

February 

I7IO 

75-8 1 

March 

1275 

58.20 

April 

1020 

48.24 

May 

...... 765 

38.31 

June 

735 

3273 


20947.5 

826.80 


“Alne Bank Buttercup 43rd*’ (28791 A.I.S H.B.) 
was sired by “Alne Bank Victory” (1768), whose 
dam, “Beauty 2nd of Alne Bank,” has a record of 
409.3 lb. of butterfat in 273 days. Her dam was 
“Alne Bank Buttercup 23rd” (1065). 

This animal, owned and registered by Mr. Chit- 
tick, was reared as a Junior Farmer Calf by G. A. 
Chittick, who also had the entire care and feeding 
of the animal during her recent outstanding per- 
formance. 


Supply of Sugar for Spraying. 


Referring to the fact that a number of 
orchardists and others have approached his 
Department in regard to the supply of sugar for 
spraying purposes, the Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr. Graham, stated : 

“As rationing has now ceased, it is not neces- 
sary to obtain a certificate from a departmental 


officer. Persons requiring sugar for spraying 
should apply to the vendor from whom they 
usually obtain their supplies. If the vendor will 
make these requirements known to the wholesaler, 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd. will arrange 
to make supplies available. Obviously, growers 
should take these steps as early as possible.'* 


“ Scaly Leg ” in Poultry — 

should be sprayed with 2 per cent, cresol 
disinfectant or wood preserving oil, using 
9 pressure stirrup pump. Much of the suc- 
cess in preventing re-infestation will depend 
on the effectiveness of this disinfection and 
the diligence with which affected birds are 
treated...,. ...... 

f*«y* «lf 


continued from page 613. 

I f possible the yards should be spelled for 
six to eight weeks, during which tune mites 
in scales will have succumbed. 

All introduced birds should be carefully 
inspected before placing them with the flock. 
As a precaution, a routine treatment of all 
introduced birds can be carried out. 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE FOR 
DECEMBER, 1947. 

Thi* Issue Contains: — 

Editorial — Food for Britain — Appeal by Minister 

A Farmers' Baconcr Competition is an Asset to any Show — Success- 
ful Contest at Lismore A. N. Steel 

Departmental Appointments 

Docket System Introduced at the Sydney Municipal Markets 

Chain Wires for Planting-out Row Crops to Allow Cross Cultivation 

A. T. Godden and J. A. Loveridge 
Production of Field Peas in New England — A Profitable Leguminous 

Rotation Crop {concluded) J. B. Noonan 

Agricultural Society Shows 

Insect Pests — 

White Wax Scale 

Benzine Hexachloride as a Grasshopper Bait 

Fish and Yabbies Killed with D.D.T 

Control of Meat Ants with Benzine Hexachloride 

Haymaking — A Means of Conserving Fodder that is Palatable and 

Nutritious {continued) 

Plant Diseases — 

Treatment of Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage 

and Turnip Seed 

Mildew Disease of Cucumbers. Pumpkins and Related Vegetables 

Bean Seed Certification 

Fruit Growing — - 

Cool Storage of Apples and Pears — Importance of Harvesting 11 

Maturity F. C. Whittaker 

Citrus Stocks 

Goulhurn Country Killing Works — Minister Lays Foundation Stone 
Reducing the Mud Nuisance on Dairy Farms by the l T se of Concrete 

Strips I. \Y. Scott 

Apiary Notes — 

The Migration to Gundagai — The Problem of Foul Brood and 

W orking Paterson’s Curse D. L. Morison 

Benzine Hexachloride as a Blowfly Dressing .... G. J. Shanahan 

and F. Morley 

Poultry Notes E. Hadlington 

Care of Eggs ^ ’ 

Feather Picking and Cannibalism 

Weights in 1947-48 Egg-laying Competition 

Fntcro-hepatitis or Blackhead in Poultry D. G. Christie 

Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 

Abortion- free Herds W . L. Hindmarsh 

Tubercle-free Flercjs and Areas W. L. Hindmarsh 


REGISTERED UNDER THE COPYRIGHT ACT, 1879. 

Editor« of Agricultural and Country Paper* ay? especially invited to 
reproduce any of l he articles contained in \ he ** Agricultural Gazette ** 
in whole or in part mawtntf c ho usual acknowledgment 
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Fortune’s Favour 

And A Full Share Of It 

A trio embracing health, happiness, and prosperity. 

Good cheer for the Festive Season and twelve months brimful of good 
times during 1948. Hearty Greetings — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 
Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, 

Armidale 


ENGLISH CLIFFORD 



TILLER 


Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
tor 


• 

In W or 2T widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 H.rri. Strut, SYDNEY 
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Food for Britain. 

Drive by Minister. 

TWICE within a decade this country has been 
called upon for an all-out food production 
effort — first to help win the war, now to help 
win the peace. 

Australia’s magnificent achievement on the 
wartime food front, in spite of discouraging 
difficulties, won the admiration of the world. 
Unfortunately, though not unexpectedly, hunger 
now stalks a large section of the world ; in par- 
ticular, Britain. There is no greater enemy of 
peace than hunger. 

The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) recently launched an 
appeal for increased food production. Con- 
ferences have been held in Sydney, 
Kempsey, Newcastle and Lismore, at each 
of which the Minister has directed his appeal 
to all sections of the community, though 
primarily to farmers. 

There can be no doubt as to the urgent 
need to provide more food for people in 
Britain. Stated very baldly, the fact is 
that human beings (men, women and child- 
ren) in Britain are making a valiant attempt 
to subsist on a weekly allotment of food 
which many a hearty Australian eater could 
consume at a single meal. 


The meagreness and monotonous nature 
of Britain’s ration must he physically dis- 
tressing to men and women still expected 
to labour hard to rehabilitate their war-torn 
homeland. It must be doubly distressing 
to the millions of parents in Britain to note 
the imploring looks on the faces of their 
children, whose appetites are far from 
satisfied at any meal. 

That is stating the facts bluntly, and 
perhaps unpalatable, but that is how it is 
in Britain to-day. 

Farmers attending these regional con- 
ferences have unanimously and readily 
supported the Minister’s appeal for an 
immediate and sustained food production 
drive. That is not possible, however, with- 
out full support by all sections of the 
community, and especially by the secondary 
industries. 

Production in all sections of primary 
industry and in all districts of the State is 
severely hampered by shortages of materials 
and equipment. Greater output of such 
essentials as farm machinery, spare parts 
electric motors, galvanised iron, plain and 
barbed wire, wire netting and the like is 
essential to maximum food production. 
Thus a big responsibility in placed on the 
major secondary industries to do their part 
to assist in this food production drive. 
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Given anything like an adequate supply 
of those items now in short supply, and with 
reasonable safeguards to prevent their 
entering black market channels, primary 


producers can be depended upon tp help 
relieve, in quick time, Britain's present 
desperate food position. 


Bags for Certified Seed Wheat. 

Appeal to Metropolitan Householders. 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Gra- 
ham, M.L.A.) has made a special urgent appeal to 
all people in the metropolitan area to forward any 
sound 3-bushel bags in. the home to their local 
municipal or shire councils, which have agreed to 
receive them pending delivery to the Department 
for distribution. 


These bags are to be used by the Department 
of Agriculture for bagging certified pure seed 
wheat for next season’s sowing. Growers with 
areas under new rust-resistant varieties have not 
sufficient bags to conserve the seed. As a result, 
there is a possibility that a large amount will be 
delivered to silos as bulk wheat and lost as seed. 


Retirement of Mr. C. C. Crane 

Chief Division of Information and Extension Services. 


Mr. C. C. Crane, B.A., who recently retired from 
the position of Chief, Division of Information and 
Extension Services of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was farewelled by officers of the Depart- 
ment on j8th November. 

Making a presentation on behalf of the staff of 
the Department, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. , 
Minister for Agriculture, referred to Mr. Crane’s 
long service to the State — nearly forty-nine years — 
and in particular to his work as Organiser of the 
Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Crane’s extensive know- 
ledge of farmers and their problems had specially 


fitted him for the post of N.S.W. Executive 
Officer, War Agricultural Committees, an office 
which he had filled with distinction during the 
war years. 

Mr. A. W. Hicks (a member of the Public 
Service Board), Mr. R. J. Noble (Under Secre- 
tary and Director of the Department), and several 
Divisional Chiefs expressed their appreciation of 
Mr. Crane’s services to the Department, particu- 
lar mention being made of the development of 
extension schools which had proved of great 
value to field officers of the Department. 



Presentation to Mr. C. C. Crane. 


On Ixfi— Mr. Crane; Ctntrt, Dr. R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Director; Right, Hon. E. H. Graham, Minister for Agriculture. 
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A FARMERS’ BACONER COMPETITION 

Is an Asset to Any Show. 

SUCCESSFUL CONTEST AT USMORE. 


N. A. Steel, H.D.A., Livestock Officer (Pigs). 

THE Farmers’ Baconer Competition introduced to the schedule of the North Coast 
National A. and I. Society’s Show held at Lismore in October last was designed to 
overcome the shortcomings of the so-called “commercial” pig classes usually provided 
at country shows. It was given good support by local stockowners and proved of consider- 
able interest, not only to the competitors but to pig breeders generally, as well as 
members of the public. 

As a means of extending to country shows the educational value of the display 
of winning entries of pig carcases, at present only available in halls at Royal Shows, the 
competition has much to commend it. Show societies and producers in other districts 
will be interested in the methods by which the competition was organised and judged at 
Lismore, and in the suggestions which the author makes for inclusion of such a contest 
in the show schedules of other country agricultural societies. 


While the exhibition of animals at agri- 
cultural and livestock shows for many years 
past has done much to assist breeders of 
pedigree animals to build up type and 
quality, and has increased standardisation 
within breeds, the purpose for which an 
animal is bred is sometimes lost in the desire 
to foster characteristics which have little 
hearing on the actual commercial value of 
the stock. 

All show societies should, where possible, 
endeavour to include in their schedules, 
classes in which breeders may compete to 
demonstrate the commercial qualities of 
their stock. 

For many years show societies have in- 
cluded sections in which pig-raisers are able 
to exhibit their breeding stock and other 
pigs, and in recent years the exhibition of 
bacon and pork pigs has also been possible ; 
but methods of judging these “commercial 
classes,” as they are usually termed, vary ; 
that is, they may be judged alive or in 
carcase form, or both. 

Where the pig is judged alive, the judge 
iis forced to anticipate how the pigs would 
appear in carcase form, and how closely 
their carcases would conform to his idea 
of trade requirements. In such a task, the 
judge must do some guess-work, and in 
many instances, the exhibitor has been dis- 
satisfied with the awards. 


In some cases the commercial classes have 
been designed so that judging includes the 
judging of the carcase of one pig from each 
pen as well as the live judging of the whole 
pen. Here again, the factor of individual 
opinion arises, and the results have at times 
been misleading. 

During recent years the introduction of 
the “Carcase Appraisal System” has pro- 
vided a means of eliminating the personal 
factor or opinion in the judgment of pork 
and bacon carcases, and it has been used 
successfully at all Royal shows, where, with 
refrigeration available, the prize winning 
carcases have been put on display in meat 
halls. In this way, the full educational value 
of ’the commercial classes can be gained. 
Generally speaking, however, breeders do 
not appear to support these classes. It is 
the opinion of many that the main objection 
held bv breeders is that the classes invari- 
ably call for a “Pen of three pigs” — and 
breeders cannot afford to have three high 
quality pigs slaughtered. From an educa- 
tional point of view, this is a short-sighted 
policy, but on the other hand, when there 
is a heavy demand for breeding stock with 
high prices offering, there is certainly some 
substance in the argument. 

Country shows have no refrigeration 
facilities, and while some have adopted the 
“Carcase Appraisal System” as a means, off 
judging their “commercial classes,” they 
have found it impracticable to display any 
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of the carcases after judging. Hence such 
classes lose much, if not most of their edu- 
cational value, and the list of awards means 
little to the exhibitors, and nothing to the 
public. 

The Lismore Competition. 

A new class, “Farmers’ Baconer Competi- 
tion,” introduced to the schedule of the 
North Coast National A. & I. Society’s show 
held in Lismore in October, 1947, was de- 
signed to overcome the shortcomings of pig 
competitions or classes previously scheduled ; 
it met with good support and much interest. 
Twenty entries were received from both stud 
and commercial pig-raisers ; they included 
Berkshire, Tamworth, Large White and 
Wessex Saddleback pigs, as pure breds, as 
well as many crosses. 

In this competition, pig-raisers were asked 
to submit only one pig — sired by a pure- 
bred boar — to yield a carcase within the 
weight range of 130-170 lb. In this way, a 
pig- raiser competitor became his own judge, 
and naturally selected what he considered 
his best baconer. The pig selected had to 
be delivered to the bacon factory by a given 
date. There it was slaughtered and its 
carcase was put through the normal curing 
processes. At show-time it was appraised 
in the form of a side of bacon, on conforma- 
tion and its suitability to modern trade re- 
quirements in accordance with the points set 
out in the schedule. Processing, flavour, 
smoking, trimming, etc., were not taken into 
account. 

The conditions of entry, scale of points 
for judging and the points awarded the prize 
winners in this competition are shown 
below : — 

Conditions. 

1. Each exhibit shall be — 

(a) Bred and finished by exhibitor. 

(b) Sired by a pure-bred boar. The breed- 
ing of each exhibit, together with date 
of birth and method of feeding, must 
be shown on entry forms. A declaration 
must also be made on the entry form 
certifying that these particulars are 
correct. 

2 . Delivery of pigs must be made to either Foley 
Bros, factory, Lismore, or Norco Works, Byron 
Bay, on or before Wednesday, 20 th August. 

3 . All exhibits to be clearly branded on each 
side near the shoulder, and Factory Managers 
to be advised that the pig is for exhibition in this 
class. 

N.B. — Points will be deducted for bad branding. 

4 . All exhibits will be weighed in accordance 
with the usual factory practice. A margin of 5 lb. 
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either under or over the .specified weights will be 
allowed. 

The Factories concerned will purchase the pigs 
at ruling factory prices and they will become the 
property of the respective Factory. 

The sides of bacon will be displayed in the 
Dairy Produce Section in the Pavilion for the 
duration of the Show. 

Scale of Points for Judging. Marks. 

( 1 ) Marketing Points: 

Colour — clean and fresh T 

Skin — smooth and line, free from dis- >10 
figurement • J 

(2) Breeder’s Points: 

(a) By Inspection : 


Plains — well filled and fine honed... 8 

Shoulders — light 7 

Streak — thick, full of lean meat 12 

(b) By Measurement : 

“Eye muscle” of loin — thick 28 

Back fat thickness — correct propor- 
tion * 20 

Body length — in proportion to weight 20 
Depth and balance of side 5 

Total marks •• no 


Prize Winners. 



First 

Secon d 

Third 


Prize. (P. 

Prize. (A. 

Prize. ( I . 


J. Schcibel 

N. Cox, 

A. Johnson , 


and son, 

Byrrill 

Eureka ) 

! 

Goolman- 

Creek.) 


gar.) 



Details of Entry — 



Tamworth- 


Large 

Tamworth 

Breed or Cross. 

Berkshire. 

White. 

X 




Berkshire. 

Age in Months 

6 

7 

6* 

Carcase Weight ... 

140 lb. 

160 lb. 

148 lb. 

Points Awarded — 




Skin and colour (Max. 10) 

8 

Si 

9 

Hams (Max. 8) 

8 


7 

Shoulders (Max. 7) 

Streak (Max. 12) 

it 

i 

6 

it 

Eye Muscle (Max. 24) 

11 

13 

Back Fat (Max. 20) 

19 

18 

17 

Body Length (Max. 20) ... 
Depth and Balance of Side 

18 


17 

(Max. 5 ) 

3i 

1! 

i 

Total (Max. no) 

8 ii 

76} 

73i 


By judging the class in the form of cured 
bacon, the difficulty of providing refrigera- 
tion otherwise necessary for display pur- 
poses was overcome, and a full display was 
staged in the Dairy Produce Pavilion. Each 
entry was ticketed with the points allotted 
and full educational value of the competition 
was available to all who viewed the sides. 

The competition provided breeders with 
the opportunity of completing the exhibition 
of their pigs. In the Pig Section, they were 
able to show their breeding stock and its 
progeny, while by means of an entry in the 
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Farmers’ Baconer Competition displayed 
in the Pavilion, a means was provided of 
demonstrating the commercial qualities of 
their pigs in the form of the finished pro- 
duct as bought by the consumer. In addi- 
tion to this, each exhibitor was able to see 
just how correct his judgment was when 
selecting the pig that he thought was an 
ideal baconer. 

A Suggestion for Other Show Societies. 

The success which the North Coast A. 
& I. Society achieved with the Farmers’ 
Baconer Competition may be had by any 
other society which can introduce a similar 
competition. In order that consideration 
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months’ processing, the date of receipt of 
entries at the factory has to be fixed well 
beforehand. If possible, arrangements 
should be made with the factory to buy the 
carcases at ruling factory prices, in which 
case the cured bacon would be the property 
of the factory. Failing this, some other 
satisfactory arrangement may be made. The 
factory should be asked to keep a list of 
the “chilled carcase weight’’ and the identi- 
fication marks of each carcase. The factory 
should also be asked to leave the first rib and 
aitch bone intact, when dressing the side for 
curing. The chilled carcase weight, and the 
first rib and aitch bone are most important 
in the appraisal work. The date of delivery 



FULL MARKS 






_ + 


MED! U M 




’■'-VaV ^ . - ■ ji . I''” 


Fig. 1. Standard for 
Award of Marks by 
Eye Appraisal. 
(Bacon.) 
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' . -jr 




■ ■ 



may be given to its inclusion in a schedule, 
the methods of organising and judging such 
a baconer competition, including an explana- 
tion of the scale of points, are given below 
in some detail. 5,1 These should be carefully 
studied before a decision is made. 

Arrangements with Bacon Factory. 

Full co-operation must be had with the 
bacon factory selected to handle the carcases. 
As bacon curing necessitates up to t wo 

♦The scale of points suggested has been adapted 
from the Hammond method of carcase appraisal 
and the New Zealand system of baconer judging, 
and in this explanation both have been drawn upon 
freely for tables, illustrations and narrative. 


of the sides of bacon to the showground 
must also be fixed to allow ample time for 
classing and appraisal. 

Showground Requirements. 

For appraisal work, a rail with suitable 
hooks, and a table are necessary. The rail 
can be provided quite easily by means of a 
4 inch x 2 inch hardwood or galvanised 
piping, to which hooks are attached. About 
15 inches of rail space should be allowed to 
each side. This rail could also be used for 
display work. 

Other requirements are a sharp butcher's 
knife, butcher's steel, steel tape measure 
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graduated in millimetres, and fine-pointed 
callipers or dividers, but possibly these may 
brought along by the judge if requested to 
do so. 

Display of the Sides. 

Refrigeration is not required for cured 
bacon, but protection from flies is necessary. 
This can be provided by wrapping all pieces 
of bacon in clear cellophane, which should 
be sealed with glue when wrapping is com- 
pleted. Incidentally, cellophane adds to the 
display. 

Tickets showing the appraisement should 
be provided. Cards 8 inches x io inches in 
size would be suitable. Each card should 
show breed, carcase weight, age, and be 


Method of Judging. 

All sides of bacon should be hung for 
judging with their exhibit numbers and 
carcase weights ticketed on them. The judge 
should be given a note-book in which to 
make his comments, and appraisal should be 
carried out in the following order: — 

(T) Marketing points. 

(2) Hams. - 

(3) Body length. 

(4) Shoulders and fore-end. 

(5) Balance and depth of side. 

The sides should then be placed on the 
table and depth of chest measured. After 
this, the side should be cut through level 
with the last rib, and the cut on the for- 


MEASUREMENT 

1 ‘/2 inches from 
middle of back 


EYE OF LOIN 

THICKEST DEPTH 
THROUGH CENTRE 
OF EYE OF MUSCLE 



Fig. 2 . — Section 
showing Positions for 
Measurements for 
E ye Muscles and 
Back Fat. 


sectioned off according to the points. Also, 
the exhibit number and exhibitor’s name 
should be shown. 

In the appraisal work, each side must be 
cut at the loin and the opportunity should 
be taken to cut a rasher from the rear end. 
This rasher may be placed near the side 
from which it came, or on a board with the 
other rashers. In the latter case, it would 
be necessary to number each rasher with the 
exhibit number so that each exhibitor and 
members of the public can readily identify 
the side from which each rasher came. The 
display of rashers is to be encouraged, as 
it is from the rasher that the consumer 
makes his judgment. 

When displaying the sides, if it is desired 
to hang them, the two pieces may be sewn 
together with a “stringer” and wrapped in 
cellophane when hung. It would be an ad- 
vantage to hang the five or six sides gain- 
ing most points, if not all. 
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ward end exposed for eye muscle and back 
fat measurement and appraisal of the streak 
in the belly. When appraisal has been com- 
pleted, the rasher, as suggested above, may 
be removed and the side fixed for display. 

The Scale of Points Explained.* 

1. Marketing Points. Points. 

Colour . — -Free of pigmentation. 

Skin. — Smooth, fine, free from bruises! 

Severe branding or disfigurement ► 5 
due to bad branding or badly placed 
brands should be penalised. 

2. Breeders Points, 

By Inspection : — 


Ham . — Must be thick through the thigh' 
at tail level, and deep to the stifle 
- when viewed from the side ; well ^ 8 
filled inside the leg, carrying the 
maximum development of flesh to^ 
the hock. 


* The scale of points discussed here differs slightly in points 
allotted Under two headings from that used by the North 
Coast National A. and I. Society. 
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as well as Hardboards 


ABOVE. — After the tree teedx hate sprouted 
in seed beds, they are replanted m collapsible 
steel tubes. Six ueeks later they are planted 
in the forest in their permanent positions. 


npHE conservation of Australia’s timber resources is vital to the national economy. No under* 
taking is more conscious of its responsibility in this regard than the Masonite Corporation, 
manufacturers of hardboards which are fabricated entirely from timber. How can an under- 
taking, whose sole raw material is timber, help to conserve forests? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, Masonite is made from timbers which hare no other commercial value 
whatsoever . Secondly, the manufacturers of Masonite plant two trees for every one they cut. 
Last year 18,000 tree seedlings were planted . The number will be 
greatly increasd from year to year . 

The manufacturers of Masonite, therefore, not only make Australia’s 
strongest and most versatile building board; they are helping to 
make Australia* finest forests as well . 

MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

SALES AND SERVICE DIVISION: 

H9 PITT STREET, SYDNEY; 533 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE; 337 QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE; 

31 CHESSER STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Yates’ Vegetable Seed News No. 2. 



A Section of Yates Modem Seed Testing Laboratory 


Why Seed Testing is so 

Necessary 

We refer, of course, to Seed Testing for germination in the Laboratory. 

Some seeds, such as Tomato, maintain a high standard of germination for quite a long time 

whilst others, such as Parsnip, may lose it very quickly. 

It is important then that all be tested regularly, not only when they are freshly harvested but 
for the whole time they remain in stock. 

It is a fact also that seeds fail to germinate because they are too fresh and, of course, would 

be quite useless to a grower who intended to sow immediately he received them. 

All these factors have to be taken into consideration for it is obvious that no matter how good 
the crop from which the seed is harvested may be, unless the seed purchased germinates well it must 
prove a very unprofitable proposition. 

With Yates’ Seeds nothing is left to chance and testing seeds for germination is always 
regarded as an absolute necessity. 

If you are requiring vegetable seeds in bulk quantities why not write for Yates* monthly Price 
List published monthly and available free on request. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telephone: MA 6771. 
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Points. 


Shoulder and Fore-end . — Light in pro-" 
portion to rest of carcase. Neck 
and jowl should be light; the I 
shoulder not too deep when viewed | • 

from the side, nor too thick through. 

A lightly-fleshed shoulder should be J 
penalised. 


Streak . — Not only should belly be thick, 
but it should contain a high pro- 
portion of lean meat. Full marks 
are given to a streak which is both 
thick and full of lean meat properly 
balanced with fat. Minimum marks 
(i) for one which is too thin or 
which is thick, but contains a high 
proportion of fat. Intermediate 
marks, 0. 




By Measurement : — 

“ Eye Muscle " of Lob i. —The thickness" 
is measured half-way along its 
width (see Fig. 2). This gives the 
the best measure of the thickness 
of lean meat throughout the carcase. 
Carcases vary much more in the 
thickness than in the width of the 
muscle, so the thickness has been 
selected as the index of lean meat to 
be found in the carcase. The scale 
for converting measurements to 
marks is given in Table I. 


TABLE I.— Marks for Thickness of Eye Muscle of Loin. 



1 

1 

Carcase 

weight (lb.). 



Marks. 

100 

: 

I IO 

120 

140 1 

160 

180 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


109 

1 19 

139 

159 

179 

189 


Thickness of Eye Muscle (mm.). 


I 

3° 

3t 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3 

3i 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3<> 

5 

32 

33 

34 

35 

39 

37 

7 

33 

34 

35 

3<> 

37 

38 

9 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

11 

35 

3<> 

37 

38 

39 

40 

»3 

3<> 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

14 

37 

3« 

39 

40 

41 

42 

15 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

10 

39 

40 

4 1 

42 

43 

44 

17 

40 

4i 

42 

43 

44 

45 

18 

41 

42 

4 3 

44 

45 

4f> 

19 

42 

4 3 

44 

45 

! 4<* 

47 

20 

43 1 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

21 

44 1 

45 

40 

47 

t 48 

49 

22 

45 

46 | 

47 

48 

49 

50 

23 

4'> 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

24 

47 

4« 

49 | 

50 

! 52 

52 

25 

48 

49 

50 

52 

52 

53 

26 

49 

50 

5i 

52 

53 

54 

27 

50 

5i 

52 

53 

54 

55 

28 

51 

52 

| 53 

54 

55 

56 


Back Fat Thickness . — For baconers this is 
measured i£ inches from the middle line, 
with one point of callipers at the edge of 
the “ eye muscle " and the other just 
on the inner layer of the skin (see Fig. 2). 
This gives a better measure of the amount 
of fat in the carcase than does the measure- 


ment of the fat at the shoulder, for it is 
the last part of the back fat to develop. 

Fat differs from all other points for 
marking, inasmuch as for each weight 
group of carcase there is an optimum 
requirement of back fat; there can be too 
little as well as too much. Consequently, 
the scale for converting measurements to 
marks (Table 11), unlike the others, is 
extended on both sides of the optimum. 

At one time the measurement of the 
thickness of the back fat from the point 
of the “ eye muscle " farthest from the 
backbone to the skin was considered as 
it is here that the thickness of fat show's 
up in the cut. Agreement was good when 
all measurements were taken by one 
person, but not when they were taken by 
different persons, for it is more difficult 
to judge the exact point at which the 
measurement should be taken here than 
in the place now adopted. 

TABLE II. - Marks tor Thickness of Fat o\ i u Loin. 

Measurements m muiv 


Carcase weight (lb.). 


Marks. j 

100 j 

1 

1 10 

120 

130 

i 

140 

150 

160 

, 

170 ; I Mo |I<)0 


1 to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to j to ; to 

1 

109 | 

119 

M 

139 

149 

159 

169 

179 189 A99 


Thickness of Fat over Loin (mm.) 


1 | 

4 ! 

! 5 

| 7 

8 

9 

IO 

II 

12 

13 1 

U 

4 

5 ! 

0 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 j 

IS 

7 | 

h 

7 

9 

10 

I 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

! 10 

10 

7 

8 

IO 

11 

1 12 

1 13 

14 

15 

16 ! 

1 17 

12 j 

8 

9 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IH 

H 

9 

IO 

12 

13 

14 

15 

l6 

17 

18 ! 

IQ 

15 ! 




14 

15 

1 19 

17 

18 

19 

! 20 

ih 

10 

! 11 

13 

IS 

16 

1 17 

1 8 

19 

20 

1 2 r 

17 



M 

lb 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

18 

11 

12 

15 

1 7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

: 22 

! 23 

10 

*2 

! ,3 j 

l6 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

20 

Lil 

14 

JL 

19 

20 

2! | 

22 

23 

24 

25 

19 

14 

IS 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

j 26 

18 

! *5 

if> 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2 5 

26 

27 

17 



20 

2 2 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

1 28 

16 

; 16 

17 

21 

23 

24 

25 

2 0 

27 

28 

j 20 

14 

1 17 

IS 1 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

12 1 

18 

19 

23 

25 

20 - 

27 

28 

29 ! 

3° 

! 3* 

IO j 

19 

20 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

3 r 

32 

7 ; 

20 ! 

21 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

; 32 

, 33 

4 

21 

22 

2(> 

28 

29 

( 30 

1 31 

32 1 

; 33 

l 34 

1 

22 

2 y 

27 

■ 

29 

3« 

! 

31 

1 32 

33 ! 

1 

34 

i_” 


Points. 


Body Length . — This is measured with a 
tape measure from the edge of the 
symphysis pubis bone to the junc- 
tion of the sternum with the first rib 
(see Fig. 3). It gives a measure of 
the length of the valuable loin joint 
which can be cut ofi the carcase. A 
high proportion of this to the weight 
of the carcase as a whole increases 
the value of the carcase for cutting 
purposes. The scale for converting 
measurements into marks is given 
in Table III. 
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TABLE III. — Marks for Body Length (Symphysis Pubis to First Rm). 


Carcase Weight (lb.). 


Marks. ; 

ioo j 

105 

1 

I 110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

! 145 

150 

155 

1 60 

1 05 1 

170 

' 

175 

180 

185 

190 

195 


to j 

to 

1 to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


104 1 

1 1 

1 00 

! 114 

119 


120 

134 

139 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

tPO 

174 

179 ! 

184 

189 

194 

199 


Body Length {mm.). 


I 

630 

640 

6so 

660 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

2 

635 

<’4 5 

655 

665 

675 

685 

695 

705 

7 i 5 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

7«5 

795 

805 

815 

823 

3 

640 

O50 

6 ho ■ 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

75 o 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

4 

<>43 

055 

665 

675 

685 

<>95 

795 

7 i 5 

725 

735 

745 

755 

7 <> 5 

775 

785 

795 

805 

815 

823 

835 

5 

650 

660 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

73 o 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

6 

655 

665 

675 

685 

695 

705 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

785 

795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

845 

7 

660 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

77 0 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

8 

665 

673 

685 

<>95 

705 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

7<>5 

775 

7 85 

795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

«45 

855 

9 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

10 

675 

685 

<>95 

705 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

7«5 

795 

803 

815 

825 

835 

845 

855 

863 

11 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

7.30 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

12 

685 

<>95 

703 

715 

725 

735 

745 : 

755 

765 

775 

785 

795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

845 

855 

865 

875 

13 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

780 

77 o 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

830 

89 o 

870 

880 

1 4 

695 

705 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

785 

795 

8o^ 

815 

825 

835 

845 

855 

883 

875 

883 

15 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

890 

if) 

705 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

785 

795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

845 

«55 

H65 

875 

885 

893 

1 7 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

! 780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

8go 

900 

18 

715 

725 

735 

745 

755 

7<>5 

775 

785 

795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

845 

855 

86*$ 

875 

885 

895 

903 

19 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

89 o 

870 

880 

890 

900 

91 0 

20 

725 

735 

745 

755 

765 

775 

7»5 

! 795 

805 

815 

825 

835 

845 

855 

865 

875 

885 

895 

905 

915 



Fig. 3.— Side showing Position* for Body Length Measurements. 


Balance arid Depth of Side . — A good side 
j$ one which is not only well 
balanced in its proportions, but also 
one which is not too deep at the 
fore-end. Depth of aside should be 
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considered in relation to its length. 
Accordingly the carcase is measured 
through the deepest part of the 
chest and points awarded according 
to the ratio of this measurement to 
the length. For maximum points 


Points. 
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the chest depth must not be more 
than 40 per cent, of the length. 
To discourage the breeding of pigs 
too shallow in the chest, a penalty 
of points should be deducted from 
the score for this character in the 
case of pigs that measure 25 or more 
millimetres below the minimum 
chest depth standard for full points. 

To measure the depth of chest, 
lay the side flat on the table so that 
its back line is level with the table’s 
edge. The measurement through 
the chest may then be marked on 
the table, and when the side has 
been removed, the measurement 
taken oft with the steel tape 
measure, and converted to points 
according to Table IV. 


TABLE IV. — Marks for Balance and Depth of Side. 


Length of Side in Millimetres. 


Marks. 

62 5 

to 

649 

650 

to 

674 

075 

, to 
b 99 

700 

}° 

724 

725 

to 

749 

75o ; 
to ! 
775 ! 

776 

to 

799 

800 

to 

8,, 

8... 

849 

1 

309 

319 

Depth of Side (mm.). 
328 | 337 ! 347 | 35(> j 

365 

375 

384 

2 

303 

313 

322 

331 

341 

350 

359 

369 

378 

3 

297 

I 306 

3i 5 

325 

334 

344 

353 

I 393 

! 372 

4 1 

290 

300 

309 

319 

328 

337 

347 

356 

! 3<‘5 

5 

284 1 

294 

303 

313 

322 

331 j 

34i 

350 

! 359 

u ; 

278 

! 288 

297 

309 

315 

325 

334 

344 

! 35 i 

7 ! 

273 

282 

290 

300 

3°9 

.319 : 

3 28 : 

337 

j 347 

s 

265 ! 

; 275 

2«4 

294 

303 

313 , 

322 | 

331 I 

341 

9 i 

2 59 

1 209 

278 

288 

297 

30O 

315 | 

325 

338 

10 ; 

253 | 

j 263 

273 

282 

290 

3 OO ; 

309 I 

319 j 

1 

328 


Notf. — £ points should be allotted for measurements 
between the above, e.g., length 025 mm. ; depth 30O mm. 
would gain i.J points. 


Progressive Farmer Competition. 

Finalists to Face Judges. 


THE State Judges of the New South Wales Rural 
Bank Progressive Farmer Competition have nar- 
rowed their choice of regional representatives 
to ten. 

These ten farmers arc to be interviewed by 
the Judges in Sydney on Wednesday, 17th 
December. 

Each candidate will be required to broadcast a 
short address and record an impromptu radio in- 
terview on some rural subject. 

Meanwhile, a special inspection committee is 
visiting finalists' properties. A full report on the 
methods and achievements of these progressive 
farmers will be made to the judges. 

The finalists win* will visit Sydney are as 
follows: — 


Mixed Farmers {Wool and Wheat). — J. C. 
Garran, Canberra; J. 1 ). McClintoek, Cootamun- 
dra ; \V. A. Meares, Forbes. 

Dairy Fanners.— M. R. Buttsworth. Mannam 
Yale, via Taree H. <). Cox, Kangaroo Valiev; 
I. L. Robinson. Coraki. 

Sf'ceiahsts. — F. C. Armstrong, Raymond Ter- 
race (Citrus Fruits and Vegetable); S. J. Braith- 
waitc, Griffith (Citrus Fruits); \Y. H. Bruce. 
Castle Hill (Poultry); J. Sedgwick, Batlovv 
Intone Fruits). 

1 he winner in each section will he awarded a 
six-months-expense-tree tour of the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom, leaving Sydm\ 
in March next. Whilst abroad, they will study the 
latest developments in crop and livestock produc- 
tion and in marketing methods. 


Short Refresher Courses in Farm Management. 

For Ex-servicemen. 


The second of the short refresher courses for 
ex-servicemen concluded at Wagga Experi- 
ment Farm on 14th November, and was even 
more successful than the first. The keenness of 
the trainees has been a feature of each of these 
courses. 

Much of the original syllabus has been revised 
in the light of experience and many practical 
suggestions made by trainees have now been 
embodied. The scope of the course includes 
elementary veterinary science; animal produc- 
tion; drought feeding; first aid to animals; ele- 
mentary agricultural economics, including planning 
and farm record keeping; crops and pastures; 
soils; fertilisers;- fodder conservation; soil con- 
servation and water conservation. In addition, 


the experts who attend the course advi>e on all 
the problems facing the present-day farmer. 

Full use is made of visual aids to education 
and much instruction is given by means of films, 
slides and demonstrations. Many firms and indi- 
viduals have helped by lending most interesting 
agricultural films. 

A few vacancies exist for No. 3 and No. 4 
Courses, starting at Yanco on 2nd February, 11)48, 
and 5th April, 1948, respectively. 

Other courses are to be held as follow: — No. 5 
Course, on 7th June, 1948, at Yanco; No. 6 
Course on Qth August, 1948, at Yanco. 

Application should be made to the Deputy Co- 
ordinator of Rural Training, Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36A. G.P.O., Sydney 
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Departmental Appointments, 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) has announced a number of 
departmental appointments : — 

New Chief, Division of Information and 
Extension Services. 

Mr. H. Parry Brown, B.A., B.Sc.Agr., has been 
appointed Acting Chief of the Division of Infor- 
mation and Extension Services, following the 
retirement of the Chief of that Division, Mr. C. C. 
Crane. 

Mr. Brown entered the Department as a Uni- 
versity trainee in Agricultural Science in March, 
1 020. Following his graduation as B.Sc.Agr. in 
1933, he was appointed to the Biological Branch 
as Plant Pathologist, serving in that capacity for 
approximately nine years. In 1941 he graduated 
as B.A. 

Since early in 1942, Mr. Brown has been at- 
tached to the Division of Information and Exten- 
sion Services as Organiser of the Agricultural 
Bureau. In that capacity he has had considerable 
experience in administrative and organising duties, 
and in connection with the information services of 
the Department. During the war period he assisted 
the Executive Officer of the New South Wales 
War Agricultural Committees in the organising 
of these bodies and in executing through them the 
war-time plans and controls associated with 
primary production. 

During his departmental career, Mr. Brown has 
been actively associated with various scientific and 
primary producer organisations. He is a past 
president of the N.S.W. Branch of the Australian 
Institute of Agricultural Science, and president of 
the Sydney University Agricultural Graduates’ 
Association. 

Supervisor of Experiment Farms. 

Mr. Leonard Judd, Executive Officer of the 
Farm Mechanisation Scheme in the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, has also been 
appointed supervisor of Experiment Farms. 

Mr. Judd’s appointment, said the Minister, 
would help expedite his plans for a thorough 
re-organisation of the Department’s Experiment 
Farms. His aim, said Mr. Graham, was to bring 
all these farms to such a standard of efficiency 
that not only would they serve as model farms 


for the guidance of primary producers in the 
districts in which they were situated, but would 
also serve as centres for dissemination of know- 
ledge of advanced farming methods and scientific 
data for the general improvement of farming 
practices. 

Mr. Judd had had wide experience as an agri- 
cultural officer since he had joined the Department 
of Agriculture in TQ13. He was Farm Manager 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College for five years, 
and Manager of Temora Experiment Farm for 
eight years. As a District Agronomist he had 
served in various parts of the State. In 1944 he 
was appointed Executive Officer of the New South 
Wales Farm Mechanisation Scheme. 

Farm Managers. 

Arrangements had been made to appoint per- 
manent Managers to a number of Experiment 
Farms where experimental and research work has 
for some time been under temporary supervision. 
The following appointments have been an- 
nounced : — 

Trangic Experiment Farm. — Mr. E. S. May, 
Livestock Officer (Sheep and Wool). 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, l.ismore. — Mr. 
G. Giles (District Agronomist). 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Vanco . — Mr. P. F. 
Stanton (District Agronomist). 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Inncs . — 
Mr. E. C. Powell (District Agronomist). 

Senior Veterinary Research Officer. 

Mr. L. Hart, Veterinary Research Officer, has 
been appointed Senior Veterinary Research Officer, 
Glenfield Veterinary Research Station. 

Mr. Hart has made a particular study of the 
various diseases of poultry, in which latter field 
he is a well-recognised authority. He was first 
in Australia to recognise the existence of the 
disease of poultry known as infectious laryngo- 
tracheitis, and was closely associated with the 
development in New South Wales of the present 
system of vaccination against this disease. He 
was also the first veterinarian to prove and report 
the presence of swine erysipelas in New South 
Wales. 


Docket System Introduced at the Sydney Municipal Markets. 


Commenting on the introduction of the Docket 
System to cover sales of fruit and tomatoes at the 
Sydney Municipal Markets as from 1st November, 
the Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., said, “I am particularly pleased to be the 
Minister responsible for its introduction. For many, 
many years growers have been making a strong 
case for the adoption of such a system, and it is not 
extravagant to claim that, with its introduction, a 
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new era is opening up for primary producers who 
use these markets for the disposal of their 
products.” 

From the many expressions of congratulation 
received following announcement of the decision, 
said the Minister, it was evident that primary 
producers were fully appreciative of the ready 
means now provided for them to check the prices 
received for their products. 
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LEADING 
SINCE 1817 


Back in the days when Australia was in its infancy, the 
Bank of New South Wales provided the pioneer merchants 
and farmers with all essential banking facilities. 

Today, this Bank is still the first trading bank: first 
established — first in the number of branches serving the 
public —first in the amount of deposits entrusted to it by the 
public — first in the volume of advances to the community. 

One hundred and thirty years of honourable tradition and 
banking experience lie behind the services offered by this 
Bank. 

Consult and use 


BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


(Incorporated m 


New South Wales with 


limited 


liability) 


A4709G 
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PORTABLE 

Long-distance reception. New _ 

Minimax batteries. Size 12* in. x 10 in. 

x 5* in. Weight only 18 lb. Comfortable I 

handle. Terminals for external earth and 

aerial, and for the connection of larger ^^s£99^H 

batteries if required. 656-4 valve £25-15-0 
657-5 valve £28-1-6. 

For every room in the House _ 
For every trip that you take 

For every room in the house. For every trip you take .. . *1CK-M* 
With a Breville Midget you can have music wherever you A.c. Elec 
wish upstairs, downstairs; in bedroom, dining room, 
kitchen or laundry. Anywhere you can plug in . . . there 7 X in. U *x V 6 
is a programme. And the Midget’s friendly companion- £ 18 - 5-0 < 
set is the Breville Portable. Take it on picnics, car trips, 
or just out on the cool lawn during hot summer nights . . . 
wherever and whenever you want news or music away from 
a power supply. 

The 4-valve Portable and the 4-valve Electric Midget are recom- 
mended for use close to the capital cities. At longer distances, 
the 5-valve sets should be used, and both Portable and Midget 
have given marvellous daylight reception at such distant places 
as Lismore, Collarenebri, Condobolin, Hay and Narooma. 


five Washing Machine 

minute NO N - ELECTRIC 

Takes the hard work out of wash-day— costs nothing to run. 
Banishes wash-day blues with its sore knuckles, tired back, and 
weary hours of slop and slosh. 

CASH PRICE ONLY £7-12-9 

also available on low deposit— Easy Terms 
The comfort, convenience and time-saving of mechanised 
washing is now the privilege of the lowest income group. And 
remember the Breville 5 -minute non -electric Washer is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction— or your money back! 

NOW AVAILABLE AT ALL GOOD RETAILERS 
BREVILLE RADIO EVENTUALLY— WHY NOT NOW? 



A.C. Electric Midget, unbreakable metal cab- 
inet in glossy cream, with unbreakable dial, 
exclusive retractable handle. Size I0f in. x 
7 in. x 6i in. Weight 13 lb. 621 M-4 valve 
£18-5-0 622M-5 valve £19-19-0. 






SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD.- 


| Telephone : LA3688 

| Without obligation please tend 

I me full particular* of the Breville 
Washing Machine and PORTABLE 


67-73 Misstnden Road Camperdown. 


L and PICK-ME-UP Sett. - I 

- — — A J? J I'JL Jl 
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CHAIN WIRES FOR PLANTING OUT 
ROW CROPS 


To Allow Cross 
Cultivation 

Without Plant Damage. 

♦ 

A. T. ( iOdden, H.D.A. and 
J. Lovkkidgk, H.D.A., Agronomists. 



The Chain Planting Wire in Use in the Field. 


The use of home-made chain planting out wires, the making and handling of which 
.are described in this article, is an economic and practical method of marking out an' 
area for the planting of row crops so that the main and cross rows are straight — allowing 
subsequent cross cultivation to| be carried out without damage to the plants. 

The method has proved very suitable for areas up to 2 or 3 acres in extent, 
and much greater use could, with advantage, be made of it. It will be found much 
more satisfactory than the use of twine and in many cases better than furrowing. With 
large areas, of course, the method becomes impracticable. 

The equipment, besides being cheap is durable, and if accurately made may also 
be used for measuring. 


The method is used by a number of 
growers of Brussels sprouts in the Yet- 
holme (Central Tableland) district and is 
apparently quite an old one. It has proved 
suitable for quite a wide variety of crops, 
including vegetables in trial plots and 
pasture species in single plant observation 
trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm. In all 
cases, it proved to be of great value, both 
in the ease of and accuracy of the planting 
out operation. 

Materials and Equipment. 

The planting wire consists of a flexible 
“chain” with “links” 2 feet or 3 feet long, 
depending on the spacing of the crop to be 
planted; each join or knot, besides being 
flexible, gives an even planting space. 
The material required amounts to 14 lb. 
of No. 16 gauge tie wire for approximately 
every 400 yards of planting wire required. 
Lighter gauge wire, besides being prone to 
damage during handling, also has more elas- 
ticity, which may cause inaccuracies i$ spac- 
ing as the planting wire is used, defeating 
the main objective of the use of the wire. 


The equipment required to make up the 
planting wire consists of two pairs of fenc- 
ing pliers and a home-made “pattern-block”. 
For the latter a piece of 3-inch x 2-inch 
hardwood, cut to a length of about 5 feet, 
will do. Near one end drive a 3-inch nail 
of fairly heavy gauge as a base pin, leaving 
about i lf j inch out of the timber. At dis- 
tances of from 2 feet to 4 feet, in 6-inch 
stages, and depending on local requirements, 
similar nails may be driven — to be used as 
spacing pins. It is necessary to ensure the 
correct distances required between the outer 
extremities of the pins and also to stagger 
the nails in such fashion that there is no 
obstruction between each one and the base 
pin. The heads of these nails should be cut 
off. 

Preparing the “Links.” 

The first operation is to cut the tie wire 
into lengths 4 inches longer than the link 
required, to allow for a good tie. it has 
been found advisable to roughly straighten 
these wires when they are cut from a coil. 
The number will depend on individual 
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Method of Joining Up the Links. 

A loop has been made on the end of a “ plain ” link before 
tying to a “ looped *' link. 


requirements, but experience has shown that 
ioo-yard lengths are as easy to manipulate 
as smaller ones, so that even greater lengths 
on fairly level ground should be found easy 
to manage. 

On about half of these cut lengths of 
wire make loops on both ends, using no 
more than the 2 inches allowed for each 
loop. With one loop made and placed over 
the “base pin” the other loop can be made 
by drawing the other end around the spac- 
ing pin with a pair of pliers, removing from 
the block before tying. The size of the loop 
seems important. Firstly, because a small 
oval loop gives more flexibility than one 
with corners and angles, as sometimes 
happens when made with pliers; secondly, 
large loops pull out and allow the wire to 
stretch considerably. 

Making the Chain. 

To make the wire into a chain from this 
point entails looping a plain wire through a 
looped one and tying; placing the newly 
made loop on the “base pin” and drawing 
tightly around the pin at the other end with 
the pliers ; then before tying, inserting 
another looped piece. The operation 
is carried on in this way until the desired 


Based on conditions and prospects existent on 
24th October, 1947, the total yield of oat grain 
from this State for the current season is expected 
to approximate 18,000,000 bushels, while 495,000 
tons of oaten hay are anticipated. 
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length is made. A small piece of wire about 
4 inches long is usually attached to each end 
of the completed planting wire, to which 
is attached a 12-inch iron peg. 

All ties in the wire should be finished 
properly to prevent projecting ends catch- 
ing when the wire is folded. When com- 
plete the planting wire may easily be folded 
into a bundle only the length of each link 
and tied. In this form it is conveniently 
handled or stored away, and is very easily 
let out in the paddock. 

Method of Using the Chain When 
Planting Out. 

The system generally adopted when plant- 
ing out is to use two such wires — one at each 
end of the block — as “base wires” and run 
one or two planting wires between them. 
Thus, if plants are to be planted 2 feet 6 
inches apart in rows 3 feet apart, planting 



The Wire Folded into a Bundle*for Convenient Storage. 


wires with 3 feet links are used for base 
wires, and planting done along 2 feet 6 
inch wires, using the knots as spots for 
planting. 


1 f the estimate for grain is achieved, the yield 
will greatly surpass the previous record of 
9,989,463 bushels harvested in the 1945-46 season. — 
Division of Marketing and Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
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Use 

GRAZCOS 

6KB 

FLY- DRESSING 

and keep 

FLYSTRIKE 

in check 

There is no better 
Fly -dressing 

4 Gallon Drums 
8/3 per gallon 

1 Gallon Drums 
10/8 per gallon 

(F.O.R. Sydney) 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers* Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

Grazcot House, 46 Young St., Sydney 



A YEAR IN REVIEW 

o 

The Commissioner for Railways, Mr. T. J. 
Hartigan, C.M.G., has completed his report on 
the operations of the New South Wales 
Government Railways for the year ended 
30th June, 1947. Interesting facts disclosed 
include the following: — 

Passenger journeys totalled 261,600,000. 

In the fifty-two refreshment rooms 
8,500,000 meals and light refreshments 
were served. 

Goods tonnage was 16,500,000. 

Locomotives ran 43,000,000 miles. 

New rolling stock placed in service included 
six express locomotives built in railway 
workshops and 300 freight vehicles delivered 
by contractors. The first three of the 78 
carriages for steam trams ordered from 
contractors in 1943 were received in the 
railway workshops for installation of air- 
conditiomng plant, seats, and other equip- 
ment. It is anticipated that these new 
carriages will be in service by next Easter. 
Six freight locomotives were altered to burn 
fuel oil instead of coal. 

The new Hawkesbury River Bridge was 
opened for traffic on 1st July, 1946, and the 
last section of the Cootamundra to Junee 
duplication, between Tanytnna and 
Bethungra, was completed and brought into 
operation on 15th July, 1946. Progress was 
made on the connecting link of the City 
Railway between St. James and Wynyard 
via Circular Quay, on the cross-country 
line between Sandy Hollow and Mary Vale, 
and on the work of quadruplicating the line 
between Lidcombe and Penrith. Also, 
preliminary work was started on the 
quadruplication of the section between 
Strathfield and Hornsby, and survey work 
was carried out on the proposed railways 
between Inverell and Iluka and in the eastern 
and southern suburbs of Sydney. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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EARLY CAULIFLOWERS 

RUMSEYS pay the strictest attention to all seed crops, but particularly to such an 
important crop as CAULIFLOWERS. For the highly specialised business of Early 
crops in Tableland districts we have a range of outstanding early varieties to offer. 

oz. -i lb. I lb. 

WHITE QUEEN (Rumseys 12 weeks) 8/6 30/- 1 00/- 
RUMSEYSNOW (3-3£ months) 10/6 37/6 120/- 

NUGGET LONG LEAF (4 months) 7/6 25/- 80/- 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3* months) 7/6 25/- 80/- 

If you are sowing Vine Crops such as Pumpkin, Marrow, Squash, Cucumber, 
Watermelon. Rockmelon, etc., you must sow the best — and you can't find any 

better than RUMSEYS. 

Write now for our free Price List. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 CHURCH STREET, PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74 UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds . 


ESA BLUESTONE THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH & CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES 

“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — 4 ‘ Better Yields by 
Spraying with ‘ESA’ Bluestone." 

Manufacturers ; 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smelting 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 


(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in falttf have been 
administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O'Connell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 
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PRODUCTION OF FIELD BEANS 


In New England. 

A Profitable Leguminous Rotation Crop. 

(Concluded from patjc 577 ) 


J. B. Noonan, District Agronomist. 

THE New England district of New South Wales has proved to be the portion of this State 
best suited to the growing of field beans, and during the past five years the industry has 
made considerable progress. 

In the first section of this article which appeared in the November issue, the author 
discussed the place that such a crop could take in the farm economy of the Northern 
Tableland, and went on to describe suitable soils and cultivation methods. 

In this concluding portion the harvesting and marketing of field beans are discussed. 


Harvesting.. 

The most critical period in the production 
of field beans is reached when the crop is 
maturing, because once it is ripe, wet 
weather for a longer duration than a few 
days can easily damage the seed and reduce 
its market value. Hence, it is very import- 
ant that harvesting begin as early as the 
maturity and weather permit, and further 
that it be pursued with the utmost vigour. 

Unfortunately, modern harvesting equip- 
ment — particularly pick-up headers — is 
costly, and thus this machinery has been 
provided bv pools. This means that growers 
have to wait their turn for the machinery, 
and this has often been the cause of severe 
damage to crops, or even their loss from 
rain. Growers with larger areas can over- 
come the lag by purchase of their own equip- 
ment and it is considered that a header is 
warranted where a farmer grows ioo acres 
or more. The cost of a machine is no greater 
than the value of the portion of the crop 
that would be lost in each of several years 
through lack of a header. 

Smaller growers could overcome some of 
the risk by reverting to the old method of 
stacking. It has much to commend it where 
the area grown is less than 30 acres. 

On the Northern Tableland, it has been 
found wisest to leave the crop until it is 
completely mature and the vines almost dead, 
but in certain cases — such as late crops or 
where the season has stimulated growth 
beyond the normal stage of maturity, thus 


causing uneven ripening — it is olter, neces- 
sary to cut the beans while the vines are 
still green. Full maturity harvesting allows 
of immediate windrowing and threshing if 
the weather is satisfactory, and thus the risk 
of staining is reduced. The American method 
of cutting the crop when it is still green — 
pods turning golden — has been tried in New 
Kngland, but the liability to wet weather in 
March and later in many seasons, makes this 
method far too risky. 

Harvesting is usually done in two stages 
— first, the cutting of the vines and placing 
them in windrows, and, secondly, threshing. 
Straight out heading is too wasteful on 
account of the low bearing of the pods, 
due to the reclining nature of the plants. 

Harvesting machines, either horse- or 
tractor-drawn, are' used for cutting (or 
really pulling) of the vines, and handle two 
rows at once, bringing the pulled plants 
into what is roughly a single swath. These 
machines operate by fixed blades which pass 
an inch or two under the surface of the 
soil, and it is the rule that portion of most 
plants becomes covered with soil. 

Drying in Windrows. 

Immediately after cutting, the plants 
should be picked out of the dirt and placed 
in windrows or cocks. Beans partially 
covered with soil will damage more quickly 
if the soil is moist, or rain occurs, than 
plants lying loosely on the surface. Hay 
forks are usually employed for this work. 
Side delivery rakes have been tried, but 
with mature beans, they usually result in 
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much shattering, and must, therefore, be 
considered unsuitable generally. 

The plants are usually placed in wind- 
rows, and this is most desirable if the crop 
is to be headed. With thin crops that are 
to be threshed by other means, cocks are 
usually used. The number of rows placed 
to each windrow depends on the yield of 
the crop, and where this exceeds 20 bushels 
per acre, two rows are sufficient. In 
moderately heavy crops, four rows are 
placed together, and in light crops six or 
more. 

It is very important to avoid having too 
big a windrow, for two reasons : — 

1. The header can only efficiently handle 
a certain amount of material, and if more 
than this is taken through, threshing is in- 
complete and wastage of seed occurs. 

2. The larger the windrow, the more 
liable are the beans to damage should wet 
weather occur, and very large rows might 
have to be split up with turning for drying. 

Crops on very stoney land, or those carry- 
ing large or heavy weed growth are hand- 
pulled, and while this operation is laborious, 
it has the advantage of allowing the pulling 
and windrowing to be carried out in the 
one operation. Hand-pulling will give a 
more easily threshed windrow, and seed that 
is much freer of clods and dirt, but it is 
not easy to get labour to hand-pull large 
areas. The actual difference in the cost of 
hand-pulling and windrowing as against 
cutting with a machine and forking is not 
very great. Hand-pulling has also been 
found to be superior on heavy soils. 

Should rain occur on the windrows, they 
should be turned and the plants loosened up 
to facilitate drying. Hay forks are usually 
employed in this work, but where the land 
is stone free, side delivery rakes frequently 
work satisfactorily. However, they tend to 
cause shattering as soon as the outer plants 
become dry. 

Threshing. 

Threshing may be carried out by three 
methods, viz., pick-up header; stationary 
threshing in the field ; or stacking, with 
threshing later. 

The header method is the most popular 
and is recommended for handling large 
areas. Ordinary wheat headers are fitted 
with a “pick-up” or “bean” front in the place 
of the wheat comb, the -drum is modified to 
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carry rubber-covered bars and a plain con- 
cave, and certain other adjustments are 
made ; these machines do a reasonably good 
job. However, the necessity for a specially 
designed bean harvester is obvious when har- 
vesting conditions become adverse. The 
header method involves the least amount 
of labour, and usually is the cheapest way 
of threshing, but with use of “pool” 
machinery, there is always the danger of 
wet conditions damaging the crop while 
awaiting machinery. 

Where a header is permanently available, 
and the crop is clean and mature, cutting 
and windrowing should be continuous, and 
this will provide sufficient material for head- 
ing in the warmer part of the day. This 
will involve more labour, but the risk 
element is reduced to a minimum. 

Stationary threshers operating in the field 
are used by some growers to avoid waiting 
for a pick-up header, and also with the idea 
of saving the straw for stock feed. Old 
English grain threshers or the American 
pea and bean thresher are used, either by 
the farmers or by contractors. Consider- 
ably more labour is required for this method 
of threshing if the machine is to be kept 
operating constantly, and growers with areas 
up to 25 acres mostly follow this practice. 

Stacking has not been very popular since 
the introduction of the pick-up header, a* 
it requires more labour and is laborious, 
and also at times immature beans are 
damaged in stacks. However, with the exer- 
cise of care, this method should be more 
widely adopted where threshing machinery 
is not available when crops are ready to 
harvest, particularly by the small and 
medium area growers. The extra expense 
involved would mostly be more than offset 
by the reduction in the risk of damage to 
crops by wet weather. When beans are 
stacked they are usually left about six weeks 
to allow natural curing before being 
threshed. 

In using the various bar drum stationary 
threshers, it is usually necessary to cover 
the bars with rubber hose or green hide 
to avoid cracking and splitting of the seed. 
The straw is usually baled after threshing 
and stored away until required. Its value 
depends largely on the amount of weather- 
ing* that has occurred after maturity, but 
usually stock eat it very readily, and it 
provides useful roughage. 
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Grading. 

After harvesting, the beans are delivered, 
to the grading depots, where modern clean- 
ing machinery is used to prepare them for 
market. Grading is necessary to remove 
straw, pods, split beans, mouldy seed, clods 
and gravel from the seed. 

Beans for canning must be of reasonably 
high standard quality and this involves free- 
dom from foreign matter, mouldy and dis- 
coloured seed, clods and split beans. A 


Grade 2. (Not less than 94 per cent 
sound beans.) 

Grade 3. (Not less than 90 per cent, 
sound beans.) 

Grade 4. (Not less than 85 per cent, 
sound beans.) 

After grading by the machinery, the 
beans are placed in new sacks, and each is 
weighed off at 112 lb. per bag. These small 
sacks are much easier to handle than the 



Double-row Bean 
Cutter Used in 
U.S.A. for Harvesting 
Field Beans. 

Cuts two row* at once 
and pulls the plants to- 
gether into single 
windrow. 

Harvests 12 to 14 acres 
a dav. 


A Double-row Sled Bean 
Cutter Commonly Used 
for Harvesting Beans in 
U.S.A. 


Can be home-made at 
a low cost. 



good white seed of uniform size is greatly 
favoured by canning firms. 

The price to the grower varies according 
to the jjrade. Four grades have been estab- 
lished in respect of the 1947-48 crop. They 
are as follows : — 

Grade 1. (Not less than 98 per cent, 
sound beans.) 

B 


Chapman sack which hold about 200 lb. of 
prime beans. 

Marketing. 

During the war years practically all the 
beans produced were grown under contract 
to the Commonwealth Government, but 
leading canneries also contracted with some 
growers in New South Wales. 
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In 1946, following a poll of producers, a 
Navy Bean Marketing Board was set up 
in this State with its headquarters at Guyra. 
The crop grown in the past season was 
handled by it, and future crops will also be 
marketed through this Board. 

Varieties. 

Four varieties have been grown commer- 
cially in New South Wales, but the great 


seed typical of the type always desired by 
Australian canners. Little Navy is very 
liable to second growth if sown before mid- 
November. 

The only other variety now grown to any 
extent is Michelite, which is about ten ta 
fourteen days earlier than Little Navy in 
maturity. It is rounder and easily graded, 
and a little larger than Little Navy, but is. 
excellent for the canning trade.- When fully 



bulk of beans produced have been of the ripe, it is rather brittle and cracking is. 

Little Navy or Small White variety. This more common than with Little Navy. It 

bean is a good yielding type which takes also shatters a little more freely when over- 

about 120 days to mature* and has small ripe. 
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•NOW, Australian motorists can buy the 
revolutionary new multi-compounded type oil 
that has swept America. It's here - the New 
Golden Fleece Motor Oil. 

The New Golden Fleece Motor Oil is multi- 
compounded with six important compounds 

to clean engines and keep them clean, 
improve performance, lower petrol con- 
sumption, reduce repairs, lengthen 
engine life. 

Made from the world's finest crudes, the 
New Golden Fleece Motor Oil offers all 

these extra advantages at no extra cost 

MARKETED ON MERIT BY H. C. SLEIGH LIMITED 
NEW SOUTH WALES BRANCH : 2S4 GEORGE 


Removes: 

• CARBON 

• SLUDGE 

• GUM 

• VARNISH 

^Prevents: 

• OXIDATION 

• CORROSION 

• ABRASION 

• OIL FROTH 



“LEADERS IN LUBRICATION” 
STREET, SYDNEY 
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This grand new addition to the Howard 
range — with its sturdy, single-cylinder, one 
h.p. English engine, low-cost operation, 
lightness and manoeuvrability — is perfect 
for row crop weeding and light cultivation 
— ideal for use in market gardens, nurseries, 
etc. 

For full particulars regarding availability etc., contact 
New Sou th Wales Distributors, Box 3352, G.P.O. Sydney. 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

( Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE SALES DIVISION 
36-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney LA 5081 
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Two other types which have been grown 
commercially are Pinto and Great Northern, 
both are larger seeded than Little Navy. 
The seed is flat and brittle and thus crack- 
ing is liable when the beans get over-ripe. 
These varieties mature in about 95 days 
and produce very small vines which are 
rather difficult to handle after cutting. Be- 
cause of their quick maturity, these beans 
are very suitable for late planting, but there 
seems to be a very limited demand for them 
by canners. 

Diseases and Pests. 

The worst disease of field beans is 
American common blight ( Xanthomonas 
phascoli), and during the last few years it 
has caused considerable damage in crops of 
all varieties. The only control measure so 
far possible is the production of disease- 
free seed, and this work is under way. 
However, it will be two or three years 
before any quantity is available for general 
commercial use. 
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Mosaic has occured at times, mostly in 
Pinto crops, although some lines of Little 
Navy showed a general infection. Michelite 
is resistant to this disease. Generally it has 
not been troublesome compared with 
American blight. 

Root-rot trouble has been recorded on a 
few occasions, and Pinto appeared to be 
most susceptible. Only in the 1944-45 
season was the disease of economic 
importance. 

The most destructive pest is the rabbit; 
but hares also cause some damage. These 
pests are troublesome when the crops have 
just germinated, but under good farm 
management, they should not present any 
great difficulty. 

Insect pests are, as yet, only of minor 
importance, and the only loss of any note 
has been the occasional damage by cut- 
worms. Use of the Paris green and bran 
mash baits will readily deal with this pest. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries arc invited to forward for insertion »n this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1948. 


Guyra February 13, 14 

Bundarra February 14 

inverell February 20, 21 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe)) February 25, 26, 27, 28 

Dorrigo (W. Tomlinson) February 26, 27 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February 26, 27, 28 

Armidale February 26, 27, 28 

Tenterfield February 26, 27, 28 

Queanbcyan (Darcy Vest) February 27, 28 

Walcha March 2, 3 

Glen Innes (M. R. Aggs) March 2, 3, 4 

Uralla March 5, 6 

Manilla March 5, 6 

Warialda March 5, 6 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. Roy O’Shea) .. March 9, 10 
Tamworth March 9, 10, n 


Cumnock (C. Reynolds) March 10 

Bingara March 10, 11 

Blayney (K. Gressor) March 12, 13 

Quirindi March 13, 14 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) April 9, 30 

Macksville (D. Turner) April 9, 10 

Barraba April 9, 10 

Bellingcn (C. P. Franey) April 12, 13 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) .... April 15, 16, 17 

Gunnedah April 15, 16, 17 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon) 

(T. J. Cambridge) April 15, 16, 17 

Boggabri April 20, 21 

Narrabri April 23, 24 

Urbcnville (S. Stoddart) April 23. 24 

Gilgandra (A. Christie) May 18, 19 


Picking the Cherry Crop. 


Cherries should be picked when cool and dry, 
and when not more than firm ripe, and owing to 
the soft nature of the fruit it should at all times 
be handled carefully. Unless for processing pur- 
poses, cherries should always be picked with the 
stalks intact, and subsequently should be handled 
as far as possible only by the stalks. However, 
some varieties — particularly the white sort — are 


very subject to skin-marking, and handling should 
at all times be kept down to a minimum. 

Care should be taken to see that the fruit spurs 
are not broken off at the time of picking; much 
damage can be done to the tree, resulting in loss 
in succeeding crops, by pickers who are careless 
in this respect. 

“Row-facing” and “bunch-facing” arc now pro- 
hibited in the packing, of cherries. 
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W6&CT 96ST6. 

Wholes contributed by tbe Entomological branch. 


White Wax Scale ( Ceroplastes destructor). 

WHERE citru* or other trees and shrubs are infested with white wax scale, growers and 
others are urged not to neglect applying an oil spray about mid-December before the 
young scales begin to produce their protective waxy covering. 

When the scales become covered with wax they are not affected by oil sprays, and 
soda solutions must be used to control them. As soda is likely to be in short supply and 
may not be readily obtainable, it may not be possible to make later applications of soda 
solution. 


The citrus white wax scale is an intro- 
duced African species, which also attacks 
many native and introduced shrubs and trees 
including native blackthorn, liilipilly, persim- 
mon, pittosporum, gardenia, guava, etc. 

The waxy covering is of irregular form, 
and well-developed scales may measure up to 
inch across. Where the infestation is 
heavy, the waxy coverings may merge 
together. 

The eggs are laid beneath the scale cover- 
ing and several thousand may be deposited 
by each insect. The young are small, six- 
leggecl, active “crawlers” and these com- 
mence to hatch from the eggs late in Novem- 
ber, and emergence will continue throughout 
December. Hatching of the eggs is practic- 
ally completed by the middle of December 
in lowland orchards, but usually is a little 
later in the mountain areas. 

The young crawlers make their way from 
beneath the scales to the leaves and there 
settle along the midribs and veins. Within 
a day or two, a thin film of white wax is 
secreted over the top of the body and a 
-white fringe develops around the margins. 
Where Navel and Valencia oranges are 
infested, most of the young scales will be 
found on the upper surfaces of the leaves, 
but on grape-fruit they may be found on 
both upper and lower surfaces. 

The young scales remain on the leaves 
for about four to six weeks, and then, by 
about the end of December or early Janu- 
ary, make their way back to the twigs 
where they settle permanently. They 
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increase in size, and secrete wax more 
freely, until some ten months later, when 
fully-developed, they lay their eggs. 

Quantities of “honey-dew” arc excreted 
by these scale insects, and sooty moulds, 
which develop on this substance, may later 
cover the leaves, stems and fruits upon 
which it falls. 

Control Measures. 

Oil Sprays . 

Spraying with a white oil emulsion at a 
dilution of l gallon of oil to 40 gallons of 
water (16 fluid ounces to 4 gallons) is 
recommended. 

It is necessary to apply this spray when 
the majority of the eggs have hatched and 
it is usually found, in most seasons, that 
hatching is sufficiently complete by mid- 
December. The period during which the 
spray may be effectively applied extends 
over about a fortnight, the actual time 
being about the second and third week in 
December in lowland areas and a little 
later in higher areas. The oil spray is 
ineffective once the crawlers have made 
their way back to the twigs and have com- 
menced to produce their waxy coverings. 

Where it is intended to apply a second oil 
spray later to control red scale or purple 
scale, the spray may be diluted to I to 60 
( 12 fluid ounces to 4 gallons) without much 
loss of efficiency, provided a thorough cover- 
age^ the trees is obtained. 

Excessive applications of oil in one 
season, may, under some conditions, affect 
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D.D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2{ % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chlorlde.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray 

X • I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine. 

mr I 'MlA • Double-action Pump. 

I ^ • Pressure up to 350 lb. 

Operates or Spray 

v?** * * Internal Propeller Agitator. 

Turn-table 

on Frame 

x Iron 

• Suitable for Orchard and Vege- 
I \/ J table Spraying or Sheep Jetting. 

I A / y • Single Set Spray Rod and Nozzle. 



PRICE COMPLETE 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS: £84. 10. 0 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY 


• SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

’PHONE: M 3446. TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY. SYDNEY 
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| FRUITGRO WERS 

We wish to introduce to growers and others 


“DD-50” 


( Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W. 1945) 

e “DD-50” is a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying 
containing 50% Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

#“ DD-50” is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray 
in Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large 
range of orchard and garden pests such as Codling Moth,CabbageWhite 
Butterfly, Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphid, Jassids, Bean 
Fly, Potato Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS — For all Orchard and Garden Spraying: 

Mix I lb. “DD-50” with 50 gallons of water. 

OTHER USES 

• “ DD-50 ” may also be used for : — 

Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

Available In 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and I -lb cartons. 

Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS 

William Cooper & Nephews (Australia) Ply. limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 6396 
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the following spring blossoming, and the 
reduction of the oil content in the December 
spray is for the purpose of reducing the 
total amount of oil applied to the trees. 

Where Bordeaux mixture is to be applied 
in December, as part of a disease control 
programme, the date of this spraying may 
be arranged to coincide with the white oil 
spray used for white wax scale control, and 
the Bordeaux and oil used in combination. . 
Such a combination is very satisfactory, ' 
provided the Bordeaux is not stronger than 
2: 2: 8o. Where mixtures of higher 
concentration than this are used, the 
efficiency of the oil spray may be reduced. 

Soda Sprays. 

Where the oil spray has not been applied 
to control the larvae, and they have settled 
on the twigs it will be necessary to apply 
a soda spray, and the concentration required 
will depend upon the size of the scales at 
the time of spraying. 

When the scales are still young, and in 
their “peak” stage, fresh washing soda at a 
concentration of io lb. to 40 gallons of water 
(1 lb. to 4 gallons) may be used to control 
them, but where they are larger and in their 
“dome” stage, it will be necessarv to use 
from 12 to 15 lb. of washing soda to 40 
gallons of water (about iJ4 to t 1 2 lb. to 
4 gallons). 

Soda ash may be used instead of washing 
soda, the equivalent amounts being: — For 
the “peak” stage — soda ash 3 lb. to 40 
gallons^ (5 oz. to 4 gallons) and for the 
“dome” stage from 4 to 5V2 lb. to 40 gal- 
lons ( 6 y 2 to 9 oz. to 4 gallons). 

Soda sprays may be injurious to the trees, 
and some leaf fall may occur following their 
use, and where Bordeaux has been used the 
injurious action of the soda is likely to be 
increased. 

White oil and soda may be combined in 
the one spray to make a combination spray 
for the control of white wax, red and purple 
scales, but this combination is likelv to be 


followed by a certain amount of injury, 
especially to trees which have been sprayed 
with Bordeaux. 

Soda sprays either alone or in combina- 
tion with oil should not be added to Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

When it is necessary only to control white 
wax scale, the addition of either white oil 
or red oil, at the rate of gallon to 40 



Citrus White Wax Scale. 


gallons of the soda solution, will ensure that 
the spray will spread satisfactorily. This 
quantity of oil also assists in the smooth 
working of the spray pump. 


Hold 
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Can ! 
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Benzene Haxachloride (B.H.C.) in Grasshopper Baits. 


SUPPLIES of benzene hexachloride (B.H.C.) 
have become more readily available and have 
been used to supplement the better known 
arsenical*, sodium arsenite and arsenic pent- 
oxide, in preparing poison bran bait for grass- 
hopper control. 

The following comments have been taken 
from reports of experiments carried out by 
Mr. S. L. Allman, Senior Entomologist: — 

Benzene hexachloride is now supplied as 
a 20 per cent. dust. It is not soluble in water 
and must, therefore, be mixed with the bran 
while dry so that every flake is coated with 
the dust. As the dust is coloured the pro- 
gress of the mixing may readily be followed, 
and an even batch assured. Water at the 
rate of 2j<j gallons for each 24 lb. of bran 
may then be added, and the customary moist 
mash made. 

' Mixed baits should not be allowed to 
stand for any length of time. The arsenical 
baits are generally accepted as satisfactory 
provided they are not more than three days 
old. Benzene hexachloride baits heat in 
the bags subsequent to mixing, and it is, 
therefore, suggested that the bait be mixed,, 
as nearly as possible, only in quantities 
necessary for daily requirements. 

A further suggestion is to mix the bran 
and benzene hexachloride dry, and then to 
store this poisoned bran mixture ready for 
final mixing, or distribution, depending on 
demands. Such a procedure will do away 
with the reasonable objections of transport 
authorities, concerning the liquid seeping 
from the bags of the moistened bait, although 
it means that the landholder will have the 
task of making the final mix with water. 
In spite of this latter drawback, it is prob- 
able that the final result would be the more 
effective use of the bait, as there would be 
no deterioration if unavoidable delays in 
baiting occurred, and it would be possible to 
choose the most effective baiting periods. 

Mixing Rate. 

Preliminary tests were made with a 10 
. per cent. B.H.C. dust at the rate of 1 lb. to 
• 24 lb. of bran, but it was later found that 
this amount could possibly be reduced by 
half. The present recommendation is to 
use 3 lb, of the 10 per cent, dust or 
i ]/ 2 lb. of the 20 per cent, dust per bag of 


bran, which normally weighs approximately 
110 lb. 

Sawdust 

Sawdust has been used in some districts 
to augment the rather meagre supplies of 
bran, but the type available has generally 
been fresh cypress pine material which is 
not considered very suitable. Sawdust and 
bran have been mixed bag for bag, but it 
is possible to obtain results using a mixture 
of three bags of sawdust to one of bran. As 
the bran is the portion of the bait attrac- 
tive to the grasshoppers, it is preferable to 
mix the B.H.C. first with it, then add the 
sawdust and give the whole a thorough mix. 
It will be found with a mixture of this 
sort that the amount of water required will 
be less than the standard of 2 l /z gallons for 
24 lb. of bran, and this will be particularly 
evident with fresh sawdust. 

Results. 

Results generally have been very good 
with the B.H.C. -bran baits, and landholders 
now voice a definite preference for this 
type of bait and do not wish to use the con- 
ventional arsenical mixture. This is largely 
due to the rapidity with which the bait acts, 
as grasshoppers may be obviously affected 
within a few minutes, although they may 
take a considerable time to die. 

Arsenical baits can be equally effective in 
their final results, but a lag of 36 to 48 hours 
occurs before the full effects of the baiting 
are evident. Although the baited hoppers 
are comparatively inactive, and do not feed 
much after taking the arsenical poison bait, 
it is quite understandable that the more 
spectacular, and also less dangerous, B.H.C. 
bait should be preferred. 

Another reason for the use of B.H.C. 
baits is becoming apparent as the results of 
I field trials and experiments are studied. 

; Good kills have been obtained with B.H.C.- 
sawdust only,* and with sawdust-wheat 
flour-B.H.C, mixtures. In some instances, 
also, with th enormal B.H.C.-bran bait, the 
full effect of the baiting is not apparent for 
periods as long as three days after, and the 
swarm disappears, or disperses over con- 
siderable areas, without many dead hoppers 

* R. Jones, Stock Inspector, Forbes. Unpub- 
lished Reports. 
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being in evidence. The only reasonable ex- 
planation of these findings is that the B.H.C. 
mixtures are exerting a considerable contact 
poisoning effect. 

The generous use of B.H.C. baits on 
massed swarms would, therefore, tend to 
produce results under conditions which 
normally would not be considered favour- 
able for baiting, e.g., periods when active 
feeding is not taking place due to unfavour- 
able cold, windy, or hot conditions, or when 
the majority of the individuals are moulting. 
The contact effect of B.H.C. has recently 
been demonstrated by extremely good kills 
of massed swarms when this material w'as 
dispersed at the rate of i )A lb. of crude 
B.H.C., or approximately 2 oz. of the 
effective gamma isomer, per acre. 


Fish and Yabbies 

Five per cent. D.D.T. in kerosene was used 
extensively in the Xorth-west Pacific for 
the control of Anopheline mosquitoes, and 
the normal rate of application was 1 quart 
to the acre. Such an application would kill 
many other aquatic insects, but was gene- 
rally considered harmless to fish. 

Emulsions were considered for this work 
as they offered some advantages, e.r/., drip 
cans over streams were the conventional 
method, but it was quickly found that emul- 
sions were toxic to fish in concentrations as 
dilute as i part D.D.T. in 10,000,000. In 
other experimental work in U.S.A., 1 in 
20,000,000 was found to be harmless to fish 
within six days. 

In one experiment trees surrounding a 
reservoir were sprayed from the air. About 
75 points of rain fell within a few days and 
some of the spray drifted over the water. 
Analysis showed less than 1 part of D.D.T. 
per 10,000,000 of water, yet water animals, 
fish and frogs were killed. 

Mr. E. J. Wason, Entomologist, stationed 
at Leeton, in an unpublished report records 
the killing of carp and crayfish with D.D.T. 
In this instance, a Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area grower who had been using a 0.1 per 
cent. D.D.T. spray, drained his spray plant 
and allowed approximately 1 gallon to drain 
back into a dam of an estimated capacity 
of 25,000 gallons. 

Hundreds of carp ( Carassius sp.) and 
crayfish or yabbies ( Parachaeraps hicari- 
natus) were dead along the banks of the 
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Precautions for Use. 

B.H.C. is not an acute poison like arsenic, 
but is generally considered to be non-toxic 
to man and higher animals. Even so, 
reasonable precautions should be taken when 
it is handled. The most noticeable feature 
is an objectionable musty odour, and work- 
ing in an open shed is recommended for 
hand mixing. 

The operator should avoid breathing in 
excessive quantities of dust, working with 
a handkerchief over the nose and mouth if 
necessary. When mixing machines are 
used, a cover should be made to prevent the 
dust from flying. The hands should be 
washed thoroughly after contact, and the 
eyes washed out if the dust proves irritating. 


Killed with D.D.T. 



A Yabbie or Crayfish. 
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dam on the . following morning. The fish 
and yabbies were still being affected and 
dying twenty-four hours after the D.D.T. 
pollution. On the basis of the figures given, 
the final D.D.T. concentration in the dam 
would be i in 25,000,000. 

In addition to the interest attaching to this 
report, it suggests a possible practical 
method of control of yabbies. 

Control 'off Meat or Road Ants 

C Iridomyrmex rufoniger) 

with B.H.C. 

A limited experiment for the control of 
meat ants with benzene hexachloride 
(B.H.C.) was undertaken in the south-west 
Riverina by Mr. J. A. Wright, Entomologist. 

A dust containing 10 per cent. B.H.C. 
was sprinkled around a large mound of 
ants, and small quantities were introduced 
into the tunnel entrances. The ants were 
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then disturbed by jumping on the nest and 
scraping the surface, and following this they 
poured out in vast numbers. 

They appeared to be in a state of great 
agitation and ran madly about endeavouring 
to climb up any object that would enable 
them to escape the poisonous fumes. 

In countless thousands they climbed up 
grass and weed stems, and even up the wall 
of an adjacent shed, but as the poison was 
beginning to take effect, many were unable 
to maintain their hold, and most fell long 
before they reached the top. The shed wall 
eventually resembled a miniature cascade 
of ants. 

In a little while signs of their distress 
became more evident— their movements 
became slower, and convulsive kicking of 
their limbs indicated the onset of paralysis. 
Soon, all movement ceased, and dead ants 
lay around in thousands, in striking contrast 
to the scene of intense activity but half an 
hour before. 


Approved Vegetable Seed — December, 1947 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Cordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round.— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 


Varieties Listed — continued. 
Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Day — H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” 
Tenterfield. 


A Good Rice Harvest 


The yield of rice this year was much greater than 
was anticipated earlier, being the third largest 
crop on record, viz., 54,530 tons from an area of 
31,462 acres, an average yield of 1.73 tons to the 
acre. 

Early-sown crops, grown on the lighter types of 
soil, gave poor yields of from I ton to 35 cwt. per 
acre, and it was expected that the yield from the 
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later crops would be much the same. This was 
not the case, however, late crops yielding excep- 
tionally well, mostly 2 tons or more to tne acre. 
The grain harvested from all crops was excep- 
tionally good, being large and of low moisture 
content, due to favourable conditions during the 
ripening-off period. — Division of Marketing and 
Agricultural Economics. 
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SELF-PRIMING, ECONOMICAL, 

VERSATILE P0MPM6 


1T*S SELF-PRIMING . . . therefore begins pumping as soon as the 
engine starts. Pumps at the rate of 1,800 gallons per hour and operates 
successfully against a total head of up to 40 feet. 

ECONOMICAL. Low running costs are a feature of the famous Cooper 
"RV" I h.p. 4 cycle air-cooled engine. 

VERSATILE, because it can be used for any odd pumping job. Can be 
easily transported from place to place. 


UTILITY PUMPER 



Co mpiete o fetaits and $ pacifications available on application to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 39, MASCOT 
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T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

are now incorporated with 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

who offer immediate delivery of 


SAW BENCHES— The best firewood 
bench obtainable anywhere. 

WOOL PRESSES—* “Robinson's” Single 
Box, for small flocks. 

FERTILISER SPREADERS — “ Robin- 
son** Direct Drop Type, in 6, 9 and 12 ft. 
widths. Ideal for pastures and orchards. 

WINNOWERS— The Robinson “Little 
Wonder,” for cleaning all types of seeds. 
Also Combination Thresher Winnower. 


PASTURE DRESSING HARROWS— 

New hard-wearing type for horse or 
tractor, any width. 

BROADCASTERS — “Robinson's” Stan- 
dard Broadcaster, for flat country and 
HILLSIDE machine for steep grades. 

ORCHARD EQUIPMENT— Light 2- 
furrow Disc Ploughs, Disc Harrows and 
Direct Drop Fertilisers. 

HAMMER MILLS — “Robinson's.” For 
all classes of farm and industrial grinding. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 

Harris Street, Sydney 



MORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES . . ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 
it is exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 
less stretch. 

wo are manufacturer, of Leather Betting, Decrease production costs . . . increase 

Rawhide Belting, Pump Leathers, Harness , . . .- .. . , „ 

L..th.r., cut soIm, etc. production . . . specify “ Mangrovite.” 

See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(ffouitfuwiU flitting J*tcL 

(Charles Ludowicl, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET, (WYNYARD SQUARE), SYDNEY 

Telephone: BX 16*1 (3 lines) - - - *- Telegrams : " Meegrevite," Sydney- 
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HAYMAKING 

A Means of Conserving 
Fodder 

That is Palatable and Nutritious. 

( Continued from page 599*) 


Contributed by tiie Division of 
Plant Industry. 



A Stationary Baler being used with an Elevator or Loading 
Chute at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. » 


TO DATE the previous instalments of this 
article have dealt with the methods of making 
cereal, lucerne and pasture hay, including the 
stacking of the finished product. 

In the present instalment the baling of hay 
is discussed. 


Baling Hay. 

The baling of hay, particularly lucerne 
hay, has been practised for many years. 
Until recently haling was normally carried 
out in preparing material for sale, 
while hay in baled form was used to a very 
limited extent for storage on the farm. 
Large hales weighing upwards of 160 lb. 
and held together by wire and battens were 
popular. 

In recent years, particularly since 1940, 
the practice has become much more popular. 
Considerable quantities of hay are now 
pressed annually both for sale and for stor- 
age on the farm. Both lucerne and cereal 
hays are handier and safer if pressed into 
bales than if stacked loose in the ordinary 
way or stacked in sheaves. 

Baled hay retains its colour and nutritive 
value much better than stacked hay, and 
its vitamin content is less liable to suffer 
during storage in this form. A properly 
pressed bale is less liable to attack by mice 
and birds, and hay so prepared occupies less 
shed space than loose hay. The loss of 
valuable leaves from lucerne hay is reduced 
and the handling of the material from the 
stack is greatly facilitated. When it comes 
to feeding out in dry periods, it is easier 
to take out a few bales than to break a 
stack, and as the weight of the bale is 
known, the quantity of fodder fed .to any 
flock can be judged accurately. 


Baled hay is easily handled on rail, and 
baling offers a great opportunity to mixed 
farmers in the wheat districts to store hay 
for their own use, any surplus being sold 
in times of drought to graziers further w r est 
who do not grow hay. In drought periods 
very good prices are realised for baled hay, 
while the advantage of having quantities of 
baled and stacked hay in wheat districts, 
from the farmer’s own viewpoint and that 
of the nation, is readily seen. Sheep can 
he more safely carried in these particular 
parts, and in times of drought, which in- 
evitably occur, a good supply of excellent 
fodder is available, in a handy form, in close 
proximity to where it is needed. 

The original cost of baling hay is higher 
than putting it into a stack, in a district 
where haling costs between 22s. 6d. and 25:'. 
per ton, carting in and stacking is estimated 
to cost 15s. to 17s. 6d. The cost of baling 
is the same whether carried out from the 
field or from the stack; in fact, baling from 
the held is more convenient in some respects 
than breaking up a stack. 

Stationary Balers. 

Of the specialised pressing machinery 
developed for pressing hay, the most com- 
mon type at present is the portable baler 
which is mounted on wheels, permitting of 
easy transport. This machine, drawn by tw r o 
horses, can be used in the held, moving from 
stook to stook and dropping off the bales 
as it moves. A reasonable price for baling, 
using two wires, is at present between 
22s. 6d. and 25s. per ton. 

These machines are made in two sizes, 
one retailing for a little more than iioo, 
while the larger size varies in price between 
£200 and £260 depending on the maker. 
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Power is provided by a 6- or 8-h.p. motor, 
but .as these machines are commonly under 
powered, it is recommended that at least 
an 8-h.p. motor be used. Most models are 
also made with power take-off drive. 

For the farmer pressing small quantities 
of hay for his own use, the small size press 
is usually big enough, and its capacity should 
be about i ton per hour under average con- 
ditions. Three men, or even two, could 
operate it. The larger machine is favoured 
by contractors and is usually operated by 
a team of four men, two feeding the sheaves 
or loose hay into the box, and two wiring 
the bales and changing the boards. Such a 
machine could reasonably be expected, under 
average working conditions, to give an out- 
put. of 1 6 tons of oaten hay per day, com- 
prising 400 to 500 bales, weighing, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crop, from 23 to 
30 to the ton. Wheaten hay grown under 
the same conditions would give a bale weigh- 
ing 80 to 85 per cent, as much as oaten 
hay. 

It will be seen that it is not possible to 
give any hard-and-fast rules for costs, as 
price is affected by the nature and type of 
crop, climatic conditions and travelling time 
involved. Experienced operators of contract 
plants state that the size of machine is not 
as important as the class of labour avail- 
able. A skilled contract team can handle as 
much on the small machines as in- 
experienced men on the larger models. 

Pkk-up Balers. 

The most recent development in baling 
equipment is the pick-up baler, driven by a 
power take-off from the tractor and priced 
at about £600 to £700. These machines pick 
up the hay from the windrow, and the 
material is not handled until it reaches the 
stage where the wires are tied. The win- 
drows are prepared by the use of a side 
delivery rake or by using a binder with the 
knotter disconnected. A binder taking a 
fairly wide cut or a tractor mower with up 
to a 7-ft. knife bar is preferred so as to 
give plenty of material in the windrow. 

In the use of machines such as this type 
of press and power binders, a tractor with 
a large range of ground speeds is essential 
to cope economically with different classes 
of crop. Tractors with four working speeds 
and governing at all engine speeds allow the 
speed of the pick-up or mower blade to 
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be kept at the right value while travelling 
at varying rates through thick or thin crops. 
Better still, an auxiliary-engined plant may 
be used; the extra cost is easily justified. 

Machines like the pick-up baler referred 
to handle on an average 4 tons per hour,, 
although in good crops up to 6 tons per hour 
may be baled in patches. Three men are 
needed for its operation and one or two for 
loading the bales. The most recent machines, 
either automatically measure each bale and 
eject the dividing “boards,” or, in the case 
of the so-called “one-man” baler which is. 
driven by an auxiliary engine, actually tie 
the bales with ‘twine. In tests this machine 
baled four and a half 63-lb. bales of lucerne 
bay per minute from an average crop. 

It seems likely that a device for tying the 
wires on bales will be developed, but twine, 
although it would not be as long lived as 
wire, has advantages over the latter. Baling 
tie-wire is nearly indestructible, and if left 
about the paddocks when bales are opened 
may later give trouble with cutting or har- 
vesting machinery. A tarred twine is some- 
times used for stack thatching, and this is 
fairly resistant to weather. By the use of 
twine such as this, or twine specially impreg- 
nated with chemicals to resist rotting, the 
ties should be fairly long lived and quite 
satisfactory. 

Another interesting and useful innovation 
on the latest pick-up machines is a sliding 
cut-off knife, which cuts the bale into sec- 
tions like a packet of biscuits. This should 
greatly facilitate feeding, as the difficulty of 
extracting material from the tangle in the 
usual bale is avoided and the amount fed 
can be gauged more accurately. 

Operating the Baler. 

The ordinary portable baler is fed with 
sheaf or loose hay into a box, the sheaves 
being pushed into the box by an oscillating 
arm or “magpie.” The bands are not cut. 
As the arm lifts out of the box, a plunger, 
working horizontally, rams the material into 
a chute about 8 feet long, where it is pre- 
vented from springing back by four pawls 
at the side of the chute, under pressure. 
The pressure and hence the tightness of the 
bale is varied by tension screws at the 
delivery end of the chute which close or 
open the mouth to some extent. At dis- 
tances equal to the length of the bale, boards 
are placed between the layers of pressed 
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material. These boards have grooves across 
both faces through which the tie wire is 
threaded and tied; one wire is tied on one 
side and the other on the other side of the 
bale. The board is placed in a carrier, in 
which it is held until the box is emptied, 
when the carrier is raised, and on its next 
trip the oscillating arm knocks the board 
into the box and the plunger pushes it past 
the pawls. 

Hay for export interstate should be tied 
with three wires, which necessitates a varia- 
tion in the type of board used, an extra 
groove being cut across the centre. The use 
of this extra wire usually increases the price 
by 2s. 6d. per ton. At present, payment on 
contract rates is usually 2s. 6d. per ton each 
for the four men working the baler, and the 


Care is needed to prevent excessive over- 
loading of a machine, particularly when 
handling a very heavy crop, and it is not 
wise to try and put too much material in a 
bale by increasing the tension unduly. The 
working parts of a baler are subject to quite 
large stresses and receive rough treatment 
in travelling over cultivation paddocks. 

A Trailer is Useful. 

One handy innovation used with plants 
which are drawn about the paddock is a 
small tipping trailer mounted on two wheels 
and drawn behind the baler. Four to six 
bales can be placed on the platform of this 
trolley and dumped in piles more convenient 
for handling than scattered bales. With 
pick-up balers a trailer may be drawn behind 
and loaded direct from the chute. 



cost of wire for wiring with two wires works 
out at approximately 2s. 6d. per ton when 
coils of wire are used. Wire can be purchased 
in ready-cut lengths with a loop already 
made in one end, but this wire, of course, 
is more expensive per ton than the ordinary 
reels of 14-gauge black wire usually used. 
Galvanised tie wire is also used on occasions, 
but generally speaking black wire is 
sufficient. 

The boards, as they get older, sometimes 
clog in the grooves, making the threading 
of the tie wire difficult. This can be avoided 
to some extent by the provision of metal 
strips on either side of the groove to pro- 
tect the edge. A small metal shoe on the 
edge of the baling board to prevent injury 
as it is knocked in by the “magpie** is also 
considered an advantage by some operators. 


The stage of dryness of the hay is import- 
ant in baling, as if the material is too wet. 
rapid fermentation can go on with conse- 
quent heating in the tightly’ packed bale. 
Rales are often stacked on one end, when 
oblong in shape, to permit of better air 
circulation while undergoing the final dry- 
ing in the paddock. 

Storing Baled Hay. 

The best way to store baled hay, of course, 
is in a hay shed, or else large stacks can be 
readily made with the easily handled bales, 
and in this case the expense of roofing with 
galvanised iron is justified. The iron is 
placed over rafters and held down by tim- 
bers across the top, wired to the rafters at 
each end. Iron attached in this fashion has 
no holes punched in it and will last for a 
very long time. 
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Alternatively,' stacks can be built with a 
high pitched roof and thatched with straw, 
or with other bales, but the money expended 
on a proper covering is well spent. The side 
of the bale which travels along the top of 
the chute has the butt ends of the straw pro- 
jecting and flattened back in one direction. 
This side of the bale will turn a light shower 
quite well, and is almost impervious to water, 
but as the hay commences to deteriorate 
a stage is reached when the water readily 
penetrates. 



Bale of Hay Ready for Removal from a Wool Press. 

Note the false bottom in the press and the grooved boards 
nailed to the lid. 


Improvising a Hay Baler from a Wool Press. 

Many inland farmers growing lucerne, 
either under irrigation or on grazing areas, 
have, at times, suitable cuts which would 
make excellent hay. 

A baling plant, while necessary for men 
handling large quantities, is too big an out- 
lay for the small man who does not make 
hay regularly, while under these conditions 
a wool press is nearly always to be found 
on the property. Both lucerne and oats 
have been successfully conserved by the use 
of the method outlined. 

The press is mounted on a home-made 
slide, wedged instead of bolted, to prevent 
strain on the press while travelling over un- 
even ground. 

If possible the press should be driven by 
a 3-h.p. engine, but hand power may be used. 
A false bottom is placed in the press about 
7 inches high (see illustration), and grooved 
pieces of wood are nailed on to the lid of 
the^press to enable the binding wire to be 
pushed through after pressing (also shown). 
Two pieces of 14-gauge wire are then looped 
at one end and held on one side of the 


press just above the door. These wires 
run around inside the box, sufficient wire 
protruding on either side of the box to allow 
tying. 

The hay, cured in the field in the usual 
manner, is well tramped into both boxes — 
and once in position it takes only two 
minutes for the engine to complete the 
pressing. The top is then removed, the 
wires passed through the slots in the lid 
and joined with the looped ends and the 
bale is complete. 

The weight of a bale of lucerne hay 
pressed in this maner is approximately 160 
lb., loose oaten hay 150 lb., and sheaf oaten 
hay 180 lb. 

Somewhere between forty and fifty bales 
per working day can be pressed by four 
men with a boy on the rake keeping the hay 
up to the pressers. 


Rakes. 

Several types of rake are used in hay- 
making, and for lucerne and loose grass or 
cereal crops the ordinary dump rake, which 
is so well known as to hardly need descrip- 
tion, is still commonly used. These rakes 
consist of a series of semi-circular spring 
steel teeth which pick up the material in a 
bundle and carry it along until a sizable 
quantity is collected. Pressure on a foot 
pedal causes a small ratchet in the hub to 
engage and lift the teeth, dumping the col- 
lected grass or lucerne. 

For ease and convenience in handling, the 
windrows should be more or less in straight 
lines across the paddock. Therefore when 
commencing to rake on the outside of a 
paddock where the crop may be thinner than 
further in it is wise not to take too much 
in the rake before dumping, as in the thicker 
patches too much may have to be carried 
in the distances between succeeding 
windrows. 

A more modern implement is the side 
delivery rake which consists of two or more 
comb-like arms driven by a power take-off 
from the ground wheels of the implement. 
These arms move up and down, and when 
at the lower limit they pick up the cut 
material and, as they are set at an angle 
to the direction of travelling, rake it along 
into a hej.p or windrow parallel to the direc- 
tion of travel. At the completion of this 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



They Crawl 
Before They Walk! 


The knack in controlling Red Scale is to choose the 
right moment for the December spraying. The 
“right moment” will be when the greatest numbers 
are in the vulnerable, crawler stage. 

Spray then, with Shell Whitespray and your spraying 
will be a success. But if you spray a little too soon 
or too late, the most effective control of Red Scale 
will not be obtained. In order to be able to foretell 
when the greatest number of crawlers will be on the 
move, it is essential to start observing the scale 
weeks beforehand. Now is not too soon to start 
keeping close watch. 



SPRAYING RECOMMENDATION 


SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 

ttiiF * 
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operation the particular arm concerned rises 
while another is meantime travelling down 
and has commenced collecting a further 
quantity to repeat the process. 

The Sweep Rake or Tumble Sweep. 

Two further types of rake which are 
somewhat similar in principle to one another 
are used, and are particularly useful in 
crops which are cured in the swath. They 
consist of a series of fingers, usually of hard 
wood tipped with metal, which are drawn 
or pushed along and gather up grass or 
lucerne during their progress. 



A Dump, or Tumble Rake. 


The sweep rake which is pushed by two 
horses or a tractor is made in quite large 
sizes, taking a to- to 21-feet sweep as a rule, 
and the teeth are upwards of 6 feet long 
with a hurdle type stop across the back. 
Material moves over the teeth as it is picked 
up and banks up against the hurdle. A con- 
siderable load can be piled #n to the rake 
which is then lifted from the ground by a 
lifting mechanism and travels on wheels 
to the site where the hay is to be dumped, 
which may be an elevator, or in the vicinity 
of the baler where this machine is working 
in a stationary position. Sweep rakes are 
frequently used in silage making. 

The second type of rake of this character 
is the “tumble sweep,” and such a rake is 
very convenient for handling loose crops. 
Any handy man can easily construct one at 
a very low cost, although machinery firms 
have them for sale. 

The tumble rake can be used in gathering 
crops which are too light or thin to handle 


with the reaper and binder; crops as light 
as 8 to 10 cwt. to the acre can be successfully 
picked up with this implement, and any crop 
lighter than that is hardly worth handling. 
\Vhen used in haymaking it can be suc- 
cessfully employed in bringing material 
from the swath to the baler when this 
machine is working in a stationary position. 
Up to 20 acres can be baled without moving 
the machine. In a reasonable crop of 1 ton 
or so per acre one tumble rake requiring one 
horse and a boy to operate it should be able 
to keep the hay up to the ordinary stationary 
baler. 

The construction and operation of the 
implement is shown in the illustrations, 
and it will be seen that it consists of a 
comb-like implement having about eight fin- 
gers which vary in length from 2 feet 10 
inches at the outside of the beam to 3 feet 
9 inches for the second fingen> from the 
outside and 4 feet 3 inches for the four 
inside fingers. 

In a machine of this nature constructed 
at Hawkesbury College the main beam was 
constructed of 4-inch x 4-inch hardwood 
9 feet long, and the fingers of 2 inches x i l / 2 
inches hardwood, with the ends sharpened 
downwards so that the teeth pick up right 
down to ground level. Two coach screws 
7 inches long by l / 2 inch diameter are set in 
the end of the beam, and to these the swingle 
bar chains are attached. The handles con- 
sist of two 5 feet pieces of i-inch water- 
pipe curved for the purpose and properly 



The First Tumble Completed. 
The load Is emptied from the rake. 


braced with angle iron stays. The stays 
from the main beam to the handles should 
extend past the handle at least 4 inches. 

When tumbling the handles are lifted 
slightly so that the teeth dig into the ground 
and the horse pulls the beam over dumping 
the load. The two projections on th^j^d* 
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iron stays then dig into the ground, causing 
the rake to turn over again and complete 
the tumble, landing right way up. The rake 
does not have to be handled after starting 
the tip until leaving for the next load. 

Tumble rakes, apart from picking up the 
hay quickly and efficiently, leave a very clean 
stubble. The materials required to construct 
a tumble rake at present prices would cost 
less than 30s. 

In a light crop of 10 and 12 cwt. to the 
acre hay can generally be baled with safety 
within 36 hours of cutting. 

By the use of this type of rake equipment, 
the cost of baling with a stationary baler is 
very little, if any, more than with the pick- 
up machine. The low initial cost of the 
statonary baler is all in its favour where 
areas up to 200 acres are to be handled. The 
small size stationary bale will handle up to 
45 bales per hour and the larger size is 
rated at 90. The pick-up machine is rated 
at 120 bales per hour, and when small areas 
like that mentioned are to be handled, the 
extra capacity is not needed. 


Loading Chutes and Elevators. 

When the baler is working in stationary 
position, the use of a loading chute saves 
the work of one man in lifting bales away 
from the machine and up to the lorry. Such 
a chute was designed and used at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and elevated bales 
without difficulty to a height of 9 feet. The 
chute used was 20 feet long, the sides being 
made of 5 inches x 2 inches hardwood, and 
the bottom of two pieces of 4 inches x 1 
inch spaced to give a 15^2 inch floor, which 
was the width of the bale made by the baler 
used. The two floor boards were kept in 
place by six supports, one at each end and 


the others 4 feet apart. Each spreader was 
20 inches long and of 5 inches x 2 inches, 
and further secured by strips of hoop iron 
24 inches long. 

The end of the chute that meets the baler 
is supported by two legs 2 feet long of 4 
inches x 3 inches timber. These legs are 
strengthened by a piece of 1 2 -inch piping 
1 7-\i inches in length, used as a spreader 
with a 2 feet x 3 ^-inch belt passing through 
both of the legs and the pipe. The legs 
are further secured by two stays of i^4 
inches x ^-inch flat iron, each 3 feet long, 
from the legs to the chute. The other end 
of the chute rests on the lorry or bales as 
the bales are stacked. 

The baler forces the bales up the chute 
and it would be necessary to reduce the 
tension on the end of the baler body because 
of the extra pressure needed in raising the 
additional bales. Four extra baling boards 
are required as they cannot be taken from 
between the bales until the end of the chute 
is reached. One man’s labour is saved and 
it is easy to make stacks of bales, or to load 
in the waggon up to T4 feet high from the 
ground as the elevator raises the bales 9 feet 
and a man can lift them a further 5 feet. 

Power-driven Elevators. 

Descriptions of an elevator for lifting 
sheaf hay to the stack, and of an elevator 
for bagged wheat which could probably be 
adapted for lifting the baled hay to a greater 
height can he provided by this Department. 
These elevators are powered by a 3 h.p. 
motor, and a handy man could make one at 
a cost of about £30. fdans are available 
from the Department, but some knowledge 
of the reading of plans is necessary for their 
' correct interpretation. 

(To be continued.) 


Citrus Black Spot in Export Fruit. 


Oranges from coastal districts which were sent 
to Singapore recently in unrefrigerated space 
arrived showing heavy black spot infection, 
although on inspection at Sydney this fruit did 
not show any symptoms. This is quite typical of 
the disease, and it is believed that the rising tem- 
perature in the ship’s hold started off the fungus 
which had been dormant at time of shipment 


As this state of affairs is likely to recur, it has 
been decided to discontinue export of all such 
fruit except in refrigerated space. This class of 
fruit arriving on a market which is being supplied 
with good quality South African Valencias will 
have a decidedly detrimental effect on Australian 
produce. Furthermore, with a return to normal 
shipping conditions, very keen competition can be 
expected from Californian citrus fruit. — R. J. 
Benton, Principal Fruit Officer (Extension). 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 

with... 


0 $ 


r 0 


M^rnm 


"■i'-c 




RED SCALE 
OF CITRUS 

Scale on orange with greatly 
enlarged reproduction of the 
active larva or "crawler." 


fofy '£ 
. (f 

^ * |j| 



V s m 



SPRAY CALENDAR.. December 

CITRUS. 

RED SCALE. Spray with Neptune White Spraying Oil. 
Take crawler activity and increase of white caps as a guide. 
BRONZY CITRUS BUG. Spray with Neptune D.D.T. 
Spraying Emulsion. 

DECIDUOUS. 

LEAF HOPPER (CANARY FLY, JASSID). Spray with 
Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune Lime Casein Spreader 
or Neptune White Spraying Oil, or as an alternative, spray 
with Neptune D.D.T. Spraying Emulsion. 

CODLING MOTH. Apply cover spray of Neptune Arsenate 
of Lead and Neptune White Spraying Oil, or as an alter- 
native, spray with Neptune D.D.T. Spraying Emulsion. 
BLACK SPOT. Apply cover spray of Neptune Lime Sulphur 
solution combined with Neptune Arsenate of Lead and 
Neptune Lime Casein spreader. Do not combine with oil. 
RUTHERGLEN BUG. Spray with Neptune D.D.T. Spraying 
Emulsion. 

RED SPIDER AND MITES. Spray with Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. 


| FIRfhSTEtn 

■ THE NEW COMBINATION SPRAY 
THAT CONTAINS A MOST , 
EFFICIENT WETTING AND A 
SPREADING AGENT. M 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (in». P ...i.d u. n s.w.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRAVING OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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RUCIDE 

AN EXCELLENT 
SPRAY FOR 
CODLING MOTH! 

AND HERE'S WHY ... 

Proved in searching tests in Kentucky and Griffith areas last season 
Percentage of stung fruit reduced to 2% 

Won’t wash off or rub off . . . has longer - lasting effect 
Micro-fine particles of DDT give greater and more effective coverage 
No harmful solvents . . . will not injure or russet the fruit 
Gives maximum results at minimum cost 

For Technical Information Write to the Manufacturers 

RUCIDE 

WATER SOLUBLE DDT 

Stocked by Leading Stores and Agricultural Supply Houses 

everywhere 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

Chemical Products 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
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Treatment of Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbage and Turnip Seed. 

DISEASES of cabbage, cauliflower and related crops which are seed-borne and which, 
can be controlled by a hot water treatment of the seed, are black rot, caused by the 
bacterial organism Xanthomonas campestre, and black leg, caused by the fungus Phoma 
Ungam. Black rot is the more common and important of these two diseases and some- 
times causes heavy losses, especially in cauliflower crops. 


It is strongly recommended that see 
cabbage and turnip be treated in hot water 
be disease-free. 

Cabbage and turnip seed should be treated 
for 25 minutes and seed of other crucifers 
for 18 minutes in water at a temperature of 
1 22 deg. Fahr. A large volume of water 
(say 3 or 4 gallons) should be heated to 122 
deg., and provision made to maintain it con- 
stantly at this temperature by the aid of a 
small flame. The seed is tied loosely in 
cheese-cloth bags and suspended in the water 
for treatment. After treatment, the seed is 
spread out in a warm, shady place so that 
it may dry rapidly. Seed may become 
mouldy if drying conditions are not satis- 
factory. 

A kerosene tin, provided with a wooden 
lid in which two holes are bored, one for the 
thermometer and the other for a stirring 
stick, constitutes a convenient apparatus for 
the hot water treatment. The stirrer can be 
made by soldering a piece of stout wire to a 
disc of galvanised iron about 6 inches in 
diameter. 


i of cauliflower, broccoli, brussek sprouts, 
before sowing unless the seed is known to} 

The cheese-cloth bags should not contain 
more than about % lb. of seed. The small 
flame needed to maintain the temperature 
of the water at 122 deg. Fahr. is most con- 
veniently secured by using a small kerosene 
lamp, of which the wick can be turned up 
or down as required. The thermometer 
should have a plain glass stem so that it 
can be easily put through the hole in the 
wooden lid into the water in the kerosene 
tin. Such a thermometer costs about 6s. 

It will be found much easier to maintain 
the required temperature if draughts and 
air movements are avoided, and for this 
reason it is advisable to carry out the treat- 
ment in a shed, rather than in the open. It 
must be emphasised that special care is 
needed in maintaining the water at the exact 
temperature for the exact time, and before 
treating any seed a trial run should be made 
in order to ascertain whether this can be 
done. 
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The Corroeivfc Sublimate Treatment. 

The hot water treatment may result in a 
lowering of the germination capacity if the 
seed is of low vitality. If this is the case an 



Apparatus for Hot Water Treatment of Seed. 


alternative method — dipping the seed in a 
corrosive sublimate solution at a strength of 
i in i.ooo for 30 minutes — should be adop- 
ted. This treatment is not as efficacious as 


the hot water method, since only the black 
rot germs on the outside of the seed coats 
are killed, whereas both those outside and 
inside the seed coats are killed when the hot 
water method is used. 

Corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) 
may be purchased from most chemists at 
a cost of about is. 6d. to 2s. per ounce. The 
solution is prepared by dissolving 34 oz. of 
the chemical in a little hot water, and add- 
ing sufficient cold water to make 1 2*4 pints 
of solution. A wooden, earthenware, or 
glass vessel should be used to hold the 
solution, as it will attack metal. The seed 
is placed in a piece of loosely-woven mate- 
rial, such as cheese-cloth, and given sufficient 
agitation to remove air bubbles. Soak the 
seed for 30 minutes, and follow by repeated 
rinsing in clean water. Spread the seed out 
in a thin layer to dry in a warm, shady place. 
Since corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison , 
care should be taken to keep the solution 
out of the reach of children and farm 
animals. 

Dusting to Control Rotting and Damping-off. 

After the seed has been dried, whether 
treated in hot water or corrosive subli- 
mate, it is a sound practice to dust it in a 
mercurial seed dust (c.r/., “Agrosan,” 
“Ceresan” or “Semesan”) at the rate of 34 
to y> level teaspoonful per pound of seed. 
This treatment will assist in preventing seed 
rotting and damping-off caused by soil in- 
habiting fungi. 

Other measures for the control of 
diseases of cabbage, cauliflower, etc., to- 
gether with descriptions of the various 
diseases affecting them, are given in Plant 
Disease Leaflet No. 87, available from the 
Department. 


Mildew Diseases of Cucumbers, Pumpkins and Related Vegetables. 


Cucurbits are subject, to two mildew 
diseases — powdery mildew and downy 
mildew. Both are prevalent during warm, 
humid weather, but powdery mildew can 
also develop under relatively dry conditions. 

The powdery mildew fungus ( Erysiphe 
cichoracearum) attacks all varieties of 
commonly cultivated cucurbits, but most 
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severe injury is caused to rockmelons, cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, squashes and marrows. 
The first visible signs of the disease are 
white powdery spots on the shaded portions 
of the main stems close to the soil, and on 
the under-surfaces of the older leaves. Later 
the spots may coalesce and cover the whole 
l^af surfa/re. Once established the disease 
spreads rapidly throughout the crop. . In 
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dry, hot weather, affected leaves wilt and 
die quickly, the growth of the vines is 
checked, and the fruits which are suddenly 
exposed to the sun are frequently scalded. 

The downy mildew fungus (Pcronosplas- 
mopara cubensis) also attacks all cultivated 
cucurbits, but as a rule only cucumbers and 
rockmelons are injured seriously enough to 



Downy Mildew of Cucumber. 

[After Weber. 


cause losses. The disease appears as more 
or less angular, yellowish spots on the leaves, 
and on the lower surface of these a rather 
scanty white downy growth develops. This 
downy growth is often so scanty that it 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. The in- 
dividual spots are rarely over J /2 inch in 
diameter, but may coalesce, resulting in the 
ultimate death of the whole leaf. 

Control Measures. 

Downy mildew cau be kept in check by 
the use of copper sprays and dusts on the 
foliage, whilst powdery mildew can be con- 
trolled by both copper and sulphur fungi- 
sides. Sulphur dusts and sprays, however, 
are liable to cause injury to rockmelons and 
cucumbers especially the former and par- 
ticularly in hot weather. 

Dust and spray treatments recommended 
for the various crops are : — 

Pumpkins , Squashes and Marrows . — 
Sulphur dust applied at weekly intervals. 


The sulphur dust used should he a line 
grade of dusting sulphur. 

A convenient method of applying sulphur 
is by means of a dust gun, of which several 
Australian makes are on the market. In 
small areas such as home gardens, however, 
good coverage can be obtained by a dust 
shaker, made from a lidded tin with fine 
holes punched through the bottom. 

Rockmelons and Cucumbers . — Bordeaux 
Mixture 3-4-40 (see Spray Leaflet Xo 1 
available from the Department) applied at 
weekly intervals. Bordeaux mixture is 
cheaper and more effective than any of the 
substitute copper spray materials on the 
market, but in the case of small plots where 
not more than a few gallons of spray are 
required, growers sometimes prefer to use 
a Bordeaux substitute which needs only to 
be mixed with water. Copper oxychloride 
with a suitable dispersing agem incorporated 
in it is the most satisfactory of such mate- 
rials. Proprietary brands of copper oxy- 
chloride suitable for spraying include 
“Cuprox” and “Oxicop” used at the rate of 
1 ounce to 2 gallons of water. 

Where rockmelons are grown in dry cli- 
mates normally unsuitable for the develop- 
ment of downy mildew, and where powdery 
mildew' is the only one of the two mildew 
diseases of any consequence, spraying need 
not be carried out if the variety Powdery 
Mildew Resistant No. 45 is used. This 
variety is similar in other respects to Hales 
Best. 



Powdery Mildew on the Under-surface of 
a Pumpkin Leaf. 
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Bean Seed Certification. 


THE bean seed certification scheme, introduced 
mainly for the purpose of controlling the bac- 
terial blight diseases, was continued during 
1946-47, the fourth successive season of 
operation of the scheme. A total of 964 acres 
was inspected, and of this 545 acres were 
passed for certification. Somewhat more than 
6,000 bushels of dressed seed have been certi- 
fied. Of this total about 66 per cent, was 
Brown Beauty, 22 per cent Hawkesbury 
Wonder and the remaining 12 per cent, com- 
prised the varieties Tweed Wonder, Welling- 
ton Wonder, Canadian Wonder and Landreth 
Stringless Greenpod. 

With reference to inspections of seed 
crops in the coming season (1947-48) no 
alterations have been made in the rules re- 
lating to applications for inspection, seed 
origin, land eligibility, isolation or tolerances 
for disease and varietal impurities. 

Alterations have, however, been made in 
respect to the number of field inspections 
and in the matter of fees. Previously most 
crops received two field inspections during 
the growth of the crop. In the coining 
season, seed crops submitted for certification 
will, as a rule, receive only one field inspec- 
tion although, in special cases, two or more 
inspections may be made. In order partly to 
offset the cost of certification incurred by 
the Department, a fee of 2s. 6d. per bushel 
will he charged on all certified seed at the 
final sealing and tagging. 


A copy of the rules covering bean seed 
certification may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 

Certified Seed is Sealed and Labelled. 

Certified bean seed may be distinguished 
by the fact that each bag is sealed with a 
lead seal stamped “N.S.W. GOVT.” and 
labelled with a blue certification label (see 
illustration). The crop reference number 
consists of a letter and two numbers. The 
letters refers to the locality in which the 
seed was grown, e.g., K indicates Kiah, BG 
Bega, BM Bermagui, BD Bodalla, E Euro- 
bodalla, N Narooma, M Moruya, and so on. 
The first number refers to the year in which 
the seed was harvested, e.g., 46 indicates 
1946 and 47 indicates 1947. The last num- 
ber is the number referring to the particular 
certified seed crop. Each seed crop when it 
has passed the final field inspection for certi- 
fication is allotted a number. Thus on the 
label illustrated, the seed was grown in the. 
1946-47 season at Narooma and the num- 
ber allocated to the crop was 86. 

Bean seed growers desiring to have their 
seed crops inspected for certification are re- 
quired to retain all blue certification labels 
from the seed sown as proof of the origin 
of the seed. It is also advisable for green 
bean growers to retain these labels so that 
the origin of the seed may be traced, should 
the grower be either favourably or un- 
favourably impressed with the performance 
of the seed, particularly in reference to the 
presence or absence of seed-borne disease. 



The Blue lebel of 
Certification which 
Accompanies Each 
Unopened Bag of 
Certified Seed. 


T 
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And now . . . 

WELLSPRAY-50 

The 507. D.D.T. Dispersible 

Powder 



Wellspray-50 is a finely- 
divided dispersible pow- 
der containing necessary 
dispersible agents to 
ensure a thorough wet- 
ting of the foliage and 
fruit. 


• WELLSPRAY- 50 mixes without the slightest 

difficulty in cold water. 

• WELL8PRAY- 50 is compatible in combination 

with other sprays such as Lime Sulphur, White 
Oil and Copper compounds. 

• WELLSPRAY-50 used at rate of 2 lbs. in 100 

gallons of water (I oz. in 3 gallons) gives required 
01% ppl.D.D.T. 



LANE’S PTY. LTD 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY. 
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SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION 


FIBROLITE 

IJvgttD TMAOC MAffK) 

WAT E R PIPES 

There are no better pipes for country 
water supply and irrigation schemes. 

“FIBROLITE” Pipes are light In weight . . . easy to 
handle and transport. . . easily and quickly laid 
and jointed. There are no threads to cut, no lead 
to run. Maximum durability is assured and main- 
tenance costs are negligible. Delivery capacity 
stays high and pumping costs permanently low. 

Write for illustrated booklet , FREE ! 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

CNR. YORK AND BARRACK STS., SYDNEY 

Box 3935, G.P.O., Sydney 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (c.o) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (M*o) 
* 36% MgCOj 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street. BRISBANE. 
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FRUITGROWING. 

COOL STORAGE OF APPLES AND PEARS. 
Importance of Harvesting Maturity. 


E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Officer. 

THE cool storage of apples and pears has developed into a spe cialise d and highly 
technical service, and the output of New South Wales cool stores, speaking in general 
terms and particularly of those stores located in the various growing areas, has been 
reasonably satisfactory. 

However, the fact that each year a percentage of fruit arrives in the Sydney 
market in anything but prime condition points to the fact that there is still room for 
improvement, especially in regard to those varieties marketed during the late spring 
and summer months. 


The average grower’s first and somewhat 
normal reaction when it is indicated to him 
than this fruit is perhaps not keeping as well 
as could be expected, is to blame the cool 
store management for some malpractice or 
other during the storage period. In very 
isolated instances he may be right, but when 
one considers the all-important fact that 
the treatment the fruit receives prior to 
cool storage determines to a very large ex- 
tent its cool storage life and its behaviour 
ex-cool store, then it would be safe to as- 
sume that in the majority of cases the blame 
for any unexpected deterioration in the fruit 
could be placed on the grower himself and 
not on the cool storage system or manage- 
ment. 


The fact is not sufficiently appreciated 
apparently that the engineer in charge of a 
cool store has a relatively simple job by 
comparison with that of the grower. 

The Grower is Responsible for Pre-storage 
Condition. 

It is the grower’s responsibility to decide 
when to pick and what fruit is suitable for 
long period storage or for only a short 
storage period, while the actual handling 
during harvesting, grading, packing and 
carting is also under his personal control. 
All these factors individually and collect- 
ively have a direct bearing on the ultimate 
condition of the fruit, and seldom is a cool 
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storage engineer in a position to influence 
any of them to any great extent. 

The engineer must be a specialist at his 
own job, but he need not necessarily be also 
an expert in fruit-growing. His responsi- 
bility commences once the fruit has reached 
the cool store but, as previously mentioned, 
the behaviour of such fruit may be, and 
very often is, determined before this time. 
Hence to hold the engineer entirely respon- 


Stor&ge Breakdown is Not Immediately 
Evident 

If fruit develops fungal rots of various 
types, the grower will usually notice it on 
removal, and if he is wise will usually seek 
the primary cause, such as stalk or fingernail 
punctures, bruises and abrasions at some 
period during handling, and endeavour to 
eliminate such sources of trouble next time. 
On the other hand, however, troubles in- 



sible for any trouble in his store without 
making an effort to trace the real source 
of it is a very “one-eyed” way of approach- 
ing the matter. 

Maturity of the Fruit it the Mott Important 
Consideration* 

Of all the various factors influencing the 
condition of apples and pears under cool 
.storage conditions, the maturity of the fruit 
is the most important and gives the most 
trouble. This is only to be expected, as 
picking for cool storage purposes calls for 
a nicety of judgment, only gained by con- 
siderable experience — which is not acquired 
by the average man in a season or two. 

Harvesting for immediate marketing is 
a relatively simple matter, as the fruit can 
be left on the trees until such time as it 
is obviously approaching a degree of ripe- 
ness consistent with optimum palatability. 
But fruit intended for even a reasonably 
long storage period must be picked before 
this stage, as ripening still continues in the 
cool store — it is slowed down by the low 
temperatures but is far from being entirely 
suspended. 

Hence it is that experience of what is 
required is so necessary. . Unfortunately 
this particular type of experience is, by the 
nature of things, rather difficult for the 
average grower to acquire. 


curred from picking immature or over- 
mature fruit are not so easily recognised 
on removal from storage, as such things as 
lack of palatability, core flush and break- 
down may not develop until days after 
such removal. By this time the fruit is 
in the hands of the retailer or consumer, 
neither of whom is interested in the 
grower’s difficulties and usually is only 
concerned with the fact that he has paid 
a big price for a very inferior article. 

It is obvious, therefore that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the handling 
of fruit intended for cool storage. Especi- 
ally is this the case where long storage fruit 
is concerned. Such fruit has not only to 
withstand a lengthy period of storage dur- 
ing which it is slowly ripening, but is mar- 
keted usually during the hottest period of 
the year when, once removed from store, 
natural conditions favour a very rapid de- 
terioration. Fruit included in this class 
should not be too mature when harvested 
and should have special attention in the way 
of prompt storage facilities. 

This type of fruit is far too frequently 
allowed to stand for weeks in orchard sheds, 
owing to the fact that all available cool 
store space is occupied by relatively inferior 
types, and any advantage gained by har- 
vesting at the correct stage is lost oy this 
common storage period. 
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Mechanical Aids to Maturity Determination. 

However, it is the intention here to deal 
more specifically with the question of mat- 
urity rather than general details affecting 
storage, and in this respect mention will 
be made of the various mechanical aids 
which have been developed over the years 
to assist in determining maturity standards. 
Of these, colour charts, pressure testers 
and what is known as the iodine test, are 
the three best known and used. 

In the first place it must be recognised 
that such appliances are only of very limited 
value, as they all ignore the all-important 
fact that seldom does all the fruit on a 
tree attain the same degree of maturity at 
the same time. 

The Colour Chart. 

As the name indicates, these are charts 
based on a scientifically-determined stand- 
ard for indicating by the change of ground 
colour just when an apple or pear reaches 
a particular stage of maturity. 

Theoretically the method is quite sound, 
as the change in ground colour is one of 
the best methods of determining maturity, 
and hence colour charts can be of some 
limited value, especially to the small grower 


or pear up to a certain depth. Its use is 
based on the theory that, as the fruit matures 
the flesh becomes less dense and thus more 
easily penetrable, therefore, registering less 
pounds per inch. 

For scientific investigational work requir- 
ing exactness, these instruments no doubt 
are of value, but their practical value in 
large-scale apple and pear growing is limited 
to giving a vague indication as to when some 
of the fruit is at the required stage — pick- 
ing then proceeding according to the visible 
resemblance of remaining fruits to the 
tested samples. 

Their use requires some slight degree of 
experience, as it is possible at times to ob- 
tain varying readings on the one fruit 
according to the type of pressure exerted by 
the operator or the part of the apple tested. 

The Iodine Test. 

This is a test for maturity based on the 
fact that the starches in the immature apple 
gradually change to sugars as the fruit 
matures, and that a solution of iodide of 
potassium reacts on these starches but has 
no visible reaction in contact with the sugars. 
In practice, it has been found a reasonably 
reliable test with the Granny Smith variety 



who harvests his crop himself. The limita- 
tions are obvious in respect to large areas, 
however, when one considers the fact that 
the average employee finds considerable 
difficulty in picking to size, without the added 
difficulty of discriminating between ex- 
tremely slight shades of yellow or yellowish 
green. To the grower with little experience 
such charts can be a very real help. 

The Penetrometer or Pressure Tester. 

This is an instrument designed to measure 
in pounds per inch, the pressure reqtyred to 
force a plunger into the flesh of the apple 
C 


and several others, but of no value in the 
case of pears and little value with other 
apples, notably Rome Beauty. Again only 
samples can be tested — commercial picking 
depending — as with the pressure tester — 
on visual resemblance to these samples. 

The Grower’s Experience is Most Valuable. 

It is obvious then that all such mechanical 
aids to picking maturity can have only a 
very limited value, and that in the long run 
the grower has to depend on his employees 
for correct interpretation of any decision 
he may arrive at. 
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The experienced grower can usually arrive 
at his decision to pick without such aids — 
by closely observing the change in the 
ground colour and by testing the increasing 
crispness of the flesh and degree of sweet- 
ness and flavour apparent as maturity 
advances. 

The date of harvestings in previous years 
is also a valuable guide, as, although one 
hears a lot about early seasons and late 
seasons, observations over many years in- 
dicate that in actual fact the period of any 
particular stage of picking maturity does 
not vary to any great extent, except as 
influenced by the size of crop. 

The browning of the pips is often relied 
on as an indication of maturity, but by 
itself, is a very unreliable method, as in 
some seasons, particularly dry ones, the 
pips may be brown even weeks before the 
fruit is mature enough to harvest. 

It is entirely natural for most fruits to 
fall from the tree of their own accord when 
a certain stage of maturity is reached, and 
thus the ease with which the apple or pear 
may be separated from its spur is also a 
guide as to time of picking. With coloured 
varieties also, the increased development of 
the characteristic colour of the variety is a 
further indication of advancing maturity. 

All these simple tests, however, mean 
little to the novice, and as at the present 
time most picking staffs on the large orch- 
ards are composed, to some extent at least, 
of inexperienced men, then close supervision 
of picking by the grower himself or an 
experienced employee is called for. 

Length of the Picking Period. 

If the fruit is on the immature side, it 
may wither and never attain its full flavour, 
whilst if a trifle over-mature, it may develop 
various physiological disorders in store, be- 
sides breaking down quickly on removal. 

With the mid-season varieties of apples 
and most pears jt is seldom possible or de- 
sirable, unless the crop is very light, to strip 
the trees at one picking. At least two and 
frequently more pickings are necessary as 
a rule to obtain the bulk of the fruit at the 
optimum stage, and this is where experi- 
enced pickers are a great asset. 

The late- and better-keeping sorts allow 
a little more latitude in respect of picking. 
Such varieties have a relatively long opti- 
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mum picking period as compared to, say, 
Delicious and Jonathan, but, nevertheless, 
considerable marketing troubles have been 
caused in the past, mainly by over-maturity 
disorders caused by picking too late or hold- 
ing too long in common store. 

Apple Varieties which Need Special Care. 

Three varieties in particular, by reason 
of their popularity and consequently the high 
prices usually ruling late in the season, call 
for particular comment. These are Granny 
Smith and Delicious apples and Packham 
pears. The comparatively long harvesting 
period of the Granny Smith precludes a 
great deal of trouble resulting from picking 
immaturely, as a rule, although in certain 
quarters there is a tendency to harvest 
earlier than is desirable in an effort to cater 
for the present day demand for green 
Grannies; the danger here is that dessert 
quality is being sacrificed for what is after 
all only a fad. The main troubles, however, 
experienced with Granny Smiths marketed 
late in the year are associated with over- 
maturity — in some instances due to late 
picking but more frequently due to over- 
prolonged common storage. 

Provided the apples are reasonably mature 
when picked, this common storage period — 
even in the case of highland grown fruit — 
should be kept down to one or two weeks 
at the most, if the best results are to be 
expected. 

Delicious is a good cool storage variety 
if handled correctly, but trouble is sometimes 
occasioned by both immature and over- 
mature picking. It has a relatively short 
optimum picking period as compared to 
Granny Smith, and fruit for any lengthy 
period of cool storage needs more careful 
selection, and on no account should it be 
common stored for even a matter of a few r 
days. The September-November period 
represents long storage for this variety and 
there is a tendency — owing to the high 
prices usually ruling at that time for Delici- 
ous — to hold until this period, classes of 
fruit which are unsuitable for long storage 
and which should be disposed of by the end 
of the winter. In picking this variety for 
cool storage, it is particularly necessary to 
discriminate between fruit from young trees 
and grafts and lightly cropped trees, and 
fruit from older trees carrying a full crop. 
The former are not suitable for holding 
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A SYNTHETIC 

"glfadApWl 'hormone 

PREVENTS PRE-HARVEST DROP 
. . . REDUCES WINDSTORM DAMAGE . 

. . . PROLONGS THE HARVEST PERIOD . . 

Modern fruit culture demands the aid of the scientist in meeting the many 
problems associated with expansion of the industry and efficiency in production. 

CLINGSPRAY is the answer that science has given to the question of how 
Apples and Pears can be prevented from falling before they 
are fit for picking. 

CLINGSPRAY, too, is the scientist’s answer to the windstorm which for so 
long caused so many windfalls. 

CLINGSPRAY when sprayed on Apples, Pears and Canning Peaches has 
resulted in 

FEWER WINDFALLS 
and BETTER CROPS 

CLINGSPRAY is sprayed on Apples and 
Pears when the first fruit starts to drop. Its 
chemical action on the tree gives the fruit better 
clinging quality, they hang longer, colour well 
and ripen more evenly. 

For All APPLES and PEARS and more 
especially Williams and Buerre Bose Pears and 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Jonathon Apples. 

A 4-oz. Bottle of Clingspray makes 100 gals, of Spray 
at a cost of 11/6. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

Buz ACOTT - W OLSELE Y PTY. LTD. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

VICTOR LEGCO & FARMERS LTD., 222 Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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until the late spring, and should be picked 
and stored separately to facilitate early 
marketing. 

Pear Varieties. 

Packhams pears need special care in 
picking for cool storage. They are particu- 
larly subject to stalk-end shrivel and pre- 
mature softening if picked immaturely. Tt 
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is far safer with this variety to wait tynftil 
the change in the ground colour is pro- 
nounced before picking. Two or more pick- 
ings need to be made to obtain the maximum 
quantity of fruit at the correct stage and, 
as with all pears, there should be no delay 
whatever in placing the pears in cool store 
once they are picked. 


Citrus Stocks. 


THE most widely used citrus stock is common 
or rough lemon, sometimes called “Citronelle.” 
It has been used for very many years for most 
citrus varieties and its suitability over a widely 
varying range of soil types for the principal 
varieties of citrus fruit grown is very well 
established. This stock influences a very satis- 
factory and rapid development of most varieties 
budded on to it, and it is particularly suited to 
conditions which are frequently droughty for 
brief periods. Its weakness is susceptibility 
to root-rot under wet soil conditions, particularly 
when prolonged in a subsoil of a retentive 
character. Other features are that retention of 
good quality in fruit is brief, and with good 
growing conditions fruit quality tends to be 
rather gross. 

No other commonly-used stock is any more 
resistant to injury from wet soil conditions, 
except Poncirus trifoliata, and this stock is 
not compatible with so many varieties. Conse- 
quently when it is desired to use rough lemon, 
conditions satisfactory to it must be provided. 

Sweet orange stock does not appear to 
have any constant effect to indicate that it 


is preferable to rough lemon. 'Frees on 
sweet orange grow more slowly, especially 
if the soil is not the very best, and pro- 
ductivity is rather less influenced than by 
lemon. Better quality in fruit is retained 
perhaps a little longer, but that is insufficient 
advantage to warrant the use of sweet 
orange stock. 

Seville orange, called “sour" in overseas 
countries, is a complete failure for orange 
varieties on the coast, and is erratic when 
used inland. It is more successful when 
used with lemon varieties in both areas. 

The Value of P. trifoliata. 

P. trifoliata is a very hardy deciduous 
stock which for many years has been in- 
creasingly demonstrating its value for other 
citrus varieties than lemons. Many navel, 
mandarin and grapefruit varieties, however, 
fail to grow into large productive trees on 
this stock. Hence care is necessary to use 
it only where benefit may result. It is a 
desirable stock because of its influence on 
the quality of fruit, and longer retention of 


Twanty-flve-year-old 
Valencia Orchard (on 
left) f rowing in a 
Low Situation 
at Wyong. 


Note levee bank and 



trees are on 
P. Trifoliata. 
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that character, together with its much 
greater immunity to root-rots. 

It is particularly valuable with Late Val- 
encia orange and Ellendale Beauty man- 
darin. It is considered suitable for grape- 
fruit varieties because of its effect on 
quality; but with Marsh variety and Navel 
oranges, too, a proportion of trees are likely 
to develop poorly. The beneficial influence 
on Marsh, however, compensates for the 
poor development of some trees of that 
variety. 
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Mandarins, such as Emperor, are also 
favourably influenced in quality, but as 
fruit size is somewhat smaller, Emperor bn 
trifoliata is only desirable in soil types where 
Iruit size is readily attained. Rapid loss of 
juice and “puffiness” are minimised by the 
influence of this stock. 

As trifoliata stock is immune to phytoph- 
thora root-rot, which is induced by wet soil 
conditions, its use should be given prefer- 
ential consideration by growers on irrigated 
areas. 


Mushroom Growing. 

Recent Development as a Specialised Industry. 


Since the introduction of pure culture methods 
of spawn production by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1931, there lias been a gradual 
and substantial development of mushroom grow- 
ing in the vicinity of Sydney. The earlier ven- 
tures in mushroom growing were confined to 
tunnels, sheds, cellars, etc. — that is, the mushrooms 
were grown under cover. Within the last four 
or five years, however, the outdoor ridge bed 
method of mushroom growing has increased to 
such an extent that more mushrooms arc now 
produced in this State by this system than by that 
originally employed. Most of the culivated mush- 
rooms produced are now grown in the area 
between Parramatta, Blacktown, St. Mary’s, 
Riverstone and Windsor, with the major con- 
centration at Oakville and Maralya, in the 
Windsor district. 

In the Oakville-Maralya section, prior to the 
development of mushroom growing there, the main 
source of income in most cases was poultry 
farming, with fruit and vegetable growing as 
subsidiaries. To-day the main source of income 
is mushroom growing, and in several cases it has 
become a whole time industry. The larger growers 
handle up to 10,000 square feet of bed, but areas 
over 5,000 square feet usually require the employ- 
ment of additional labour. 


Owing to the difficulty of controlling insect 
pests in outdoor ridge bed culture, this type of 
mushroom growing is more limited to the cooler 
months of the year than is the case with mush- 
rooms grown in sheds and tunnels. Build up of 
fungous diseases and weed fungi is kept in check 
at Oakville and Maralya by placing the beds in 
a new site each season. 

In recent survey of ridge beds in this area no 
definite evidence was found of any parasitic 
fungal diseases or weed fungi. The main troubles 
experienced by growers were related to faulty 
preparation of compost and watering problems. 
Earlier in the season many growers had experi- 
enced a condition known as “white gill/’ in which 
the mushrooms are small in size and the gills show 
only a trace of pink or are almost white. The 
cause of white gill is not known, although it is 
thought that it may represent an abnormal strain 
characteristic. 

The various aspects of mushroom growing are 
fully discussed in a 34-page illustrated pamphlet 
entitled “Mushroom Culture,” obtainable free on 
application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. — Biological Branch. 


Goulburn Country Killing Works. 

Minister Lays Foundation Stone. 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) recently laid the foundation 
stone for the Goulburn Country Killing Works, 
thus bringing into actual fact a project that was 
first mentioned as far back as 1868. 

Country killing works are also to be established 
at Wagga, Dubbo and Gunnedah, under the State 
Government’s policy of decentralising the slaugh- 
tering of stock. 

*The four country killing works,” said Mr. Gra- 
‘hatftt will complete a chain of plants for the treat- 
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ment of stock in country areas that will enable stock 
to be slaughtered within twenty-four hours of leav- 
ing their home pastures, thus retaining the bloom 
that is essential for high quality. Farmers will be 
able to see the carcases on the hook and be able to 
quickly learn the type and quality of carcase that 
must be produced if we are to capture and retain 
our export markets. 

“The works will be controlled by the local gov- 
erning authorities and are being constructed under 
a ver£ generous scheme of financial assistance 
from the State Government.” 
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REDUCING THE MUD NUISANCE ON DAIRY FARMS 

By the Use of Concrete Strips. 

♦ 

I. W. Scott, H.D.D., Special Dairy Officer. 

MANY of oar dairy farms are not blessed with sandy, absorbent or rocky surroundings to 
the dairy premises and suffer severely in wet weather from the mud nuisance. It is not 
unusual to see the small receiving yard and exit surroundings of bails churned to a 
veritable quagmire, with cows expending much energy pulling themselves through it. Many 
small yards and the bail exits have been concreted, but this only puts the evil a little 
further away without reducing it 


New Zealand and Victoria have shown 
the way in the development of concrete 
strips leading from the dairy, and it is not 
unusual to see these strips leading out hun- 
dreds of feet from the bails to the various 
paddocks, with the result that in place of 
the usual mud area round the bails, pasture 
often extends right up to the bails. 

The legacy that mud brings with it— 
dirty bails and dairy, heavier task of wash- 
ing udders, sore and cracked teats, footrot 
and inferior quality milk and cream, as well 
as frayed tempers of the individual — renders 
worthwhile consideration of any means 
that will abate the nuisance in wet weather. 

Properly laid out, with due regard to 
future extension, concrete strips form an 
asset worth many times the cash outlay in 
the advantages derived. 

The accompanying illustration shows one 
of the strips seen on a Victorian farm. This 
strip is 1 8 inches wide and 2 inches thick, 
constructed of 3 x 1 river gravel with a 
1 -inch corrugation. 

Writing in the Victorian Journal of 
Agriculture about these concrete strips. 
Messrs. Mahoney and Crowley, Victorian 
Supervisors, stated : — 

“Some dairymen have tackled the prob- 
lem by laying down slabs or squares of con- 
crete at inlets and exits, but have found that 
where the cows stepped off the concrete the 
mud was as deep as ever. Even fairly large 
areas of concrete laid in this fashion have 
failed to improve the position, and this has 
led many farmers to say, in effect, 'No 
matter how far you take the concrete, there 
will be mud where the cows step off.’ 

“Most farmers believe this to be true, 
but the experience of Messrs. Be3t and 
Carter of Yarragon does not support their 


belief. These farmers are dairying on heavy 
grey-soil flats, with an annual rainfall of 
40 inches. Four years ago 2 l / 2 acres of mud 
surrounded their dairying premises, and 
another area was so soiled by mud that it 
was useless as pasture. At an unimproved 
value of £60 per acre this muddy area rep- 
resented £130 worth of land lying idle, and 
a loss of £30 per year in carrying capacity. 
At the present time (October, 1942), 
despite the fact that sixty-five cows have 
been milked throughout the past winter, 
there is no mud to speak of at any period 
of the year. 

“This transformation has been achieved 
by laying down many chains of concrete 



A Concrete Strip 18 inches Wide by 2 inches Thick 
on a Victorian Dairy Farm. 
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tracks radiating from the dairying premises. 
Neat*' the yard, where traffic is heavy, 
parallel tracks about io feet apart have been 
laid, while drinking troughs have been en- 
circled with concrete. In all, 800 yards of 
tracks have been laid down, and proved such 
a sound investment that they are still being 
extended. 

'The benefits to be derived from a system 
of concrete tracks are so great that it would 
seem, even if it were necessary to borrow 
money to carry out the project, that it 
would be a sound business proposition to 
do so. Extra pasturage would be obtained, 
time would be saved, there would be lower 
herd wastage, and what is an important con- 
sideration, working conditions would be 
imnroved. 

“It is not suggested that the ideal con- 
ditions aimed at by Messrs. Best and Carter 
are within the financial reach of the average 
farmer, but this should not discourage him 
from carrying out improvements on a modi- 
fied scale.” 

In the article the authors proceeded to 
discuss the successful use of concrete 
tracks on several other properties. On one 
of these they record that the mixture used 
was 4 parts metal, 3 parts sand, and 1 part 
cement, laid from 3 to 4 inches thick. 


according to the nature of the ground. The 
width of the tracks was about 22 inches, 
although angles and approaches to gateways 
were winged to provide greater width, and 
the edges were rounded. 

It was emphasised that, apart from the 
economy of material, the reason for the 
narrow track was to prevent the “boss” 
cow from turning. round to drive another 
cow off the track. 

In two of the cases referred to, the tracks 
led to the cowyard entrance. The route of 
the cows after milking, then, was along the 
exit track from the bails, back to the tracks, 
and so to the paddock. This plan, they said, 
should be followed in all cases where 
possible, as it gave double use of tracks, and 
consequently double value for the money 
spent. It was desirable that twin tracks 
should be laid through gateways. Although 
2 2 inches was given as the width of paths 
in the above cases, many farmers had found 
that tracks as narrow as 17 inches bad 
proved quite satisfactory. 

In some cases, where a track was laid in 
one continuous strip and not in sections, old 
fencing wire, either barbed, plain or netting, 
had been used for reinforcement. Two or 
three strands were placed along the prepared 
bed and the concrete deposited on it. 


Toxaemic Jaundice. 

Measures Recommended to Shipowners. 


TOXAEMIC jaundice in sheep, from which 
serious losses occur from time to time, has 
been the subject of investigation by a Joint 
Committee of the C.S.I.R. and the New South 
Wales and Victorian Departments of Agricul- 
ture for a number of years. There is still much 
to be learnt about the disease, but it is never- 
theless possible to indicate steps by which sheep- 
owners may guard against its occurrence in 
their flocks, and at least reduce its incidence. 

In its report for 1946-47 the Committee makes 
the following recommendations: — 

1. Maintain sheep as far as possible on a pas- 
ture in which grasses predominate. Pasture 
management should be calculated to favour 
grasses in the pasture. 

seasons with abundant fearly autumn rains 
sheep [should not be grazed on clover-dominant 
pastures in those areas where toxaemic jaundice 
is known or suspected to occur. They can be 
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grazed on the clover with greater safety after 
the plant has flowered. 

3. A salt lick containing molybdenum can be 
used with caution. Not all the sheep will take the 
lick, and some will take more than may be good 
for them. The lick need not be use continuously 
throughout the year, but may be made available 
during summer and autumn. 

A suitable lick can be prepared as follows: 
Take a bag of salt (1 87 lb.) and empty on to 
a mixing floor. Take 10 oz. ammonium molyb- 
dinate and dissolve in 2 gallons pure water. 
Sprinkle the solution on the salt and mix very 
thoroughly. 

4. When the flock has acquired a high copper 
status deaths are precipitated by any nutritional 
strain and by exertion. In these circumstances 
mortality can be reduced by maintaining a reason- 
ably high level of nutrition and by keeping the 
animals as quiet as possible. 
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Itojinaktf’titejrtule 

Without a doubt she's the proudest cow in the 
herd. She's just "turned in" the top quality milk 
yield of the month. Thanks to her dairywise 
owner, who follows the simple I.C.I. Chlorine 
sterilising routine, with Sodium Hypochlorite or 
Zanic Steriliser "C", she's free from Mastitis. 


milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 



USE I.C.I. CHLORINE STERILISERS I SODIUM HYPOCHlOSin 

UK% AVAILABLE CHLORINE SOLUTION QR 


ZANIC STERILISER C powder 

Contact your local butter factory or 
usual supplier. 
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V- Milking 
0J Machines 
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Theta Milker. embody 
feature* that ensure retiab'e 
easy, hygienic milking — 
simple to clean 

Masterpieces o improved 
design and construction 

Masterpieces o» cleanliness 
and natural milking . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 

E lace for milk particles to 
>dge and breed bacteria . 



Free Catalogues of ail sizes for all Dairies, including Bucket types. 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: S66-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
• Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth . 
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The Hargan’s 

(Patented) Mobile Saw Outfit 

Easily handled by ONE Man 


Of vastly superior design, possessing many 
ingenious features, this sturdy engine-driven 
saw will quickly cut through trees and logs 
up to 36 in. diameter. Quickly adjustable 
for vertical, horizontal, or diagonal cutting, 
the Hargan’s Mobile Saw can be used for 
a variety of tasks on your property. 

Powered by a British-built engine, which 
provides great power yet is extremely 


economical in operation, the Hargan’s 
Mobile Saw will take up to a 36 in. saw. 
Twin Vee-belt drive transmits the power 
to the saw flexibily yet positively. Patent 
“ Gimbal ring and saddle ” mounting gives 
adjustable balance and retains the saw on 
the same plane throughout the cut, 
minimising power and effort required. 
Easily handled by one man. 


Superior exclusive features: 

• HARD SERVICE. Tubular steel construction combines both strength and lightness. 

• TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. Efficient weather protection ensures trouble- 
free operation. 

• ONE-MAN OPERATION. Adjustable balance reduces fatigue, increases output 
and makes one-man operation easy. 

• FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION. Angular, vertical or horizontal cuts are easily 
negotiated. Patent gimbal ring and saddle, and the elimination of crossing V belts, 
give “ Hargan’s ” additional features of operating efficiency. 

Write to-day for full particular 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

Branches at: 18 Beylis Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Lismorej 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wiclgham, Newcastle. 
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Apiary Notes. 

The Migration to Gundagai. 

Problems of Foul Brood and Working Paterson’s Curse. 

♦ 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

DURING part of October, I was in the Gundagai district, and in a position to make some 
further observations on American Foul Brood disease of bees. 1 had also an opportunity 
of observing the working of the Paterson’s Curse flow by what was probably one of the 
heaviest concentrations of apiaries in the history of New South Wales beekeeping. 


it has been the case in the past that when- 
ever large numbers of colonies have been 
moved into a district, most of them have 
been centred near a town, and once again 
in this instance, the same procedure was 
adopted. Most of the bees were placed, near 
Gundagai, on the main road, even though 
there was plenty of similar country further 
west completely unstockcd. 

Apparently some beekeepers still prefer 
to have the convenience of being near to 
a town than to consider the welfare of 
their bees by placing them m the best ad- 
vantage oil relatively unslocked country. 
Some of the beekeepers who migrated to 
Gundagai were not quite so happy about the 
proximity of other apiaries when it was 
discovered that several large apiaries in the 
district were lightly infected with American 
Foul Brood. 

American Foul Brood. 

While at Gundagai, I gave a lecture and 
demonstration on American Foul Brood. 
Samples of infected brood, from an apiary 
in the locality, were available for demonstra- 
tion purposes. The following aspects of the 
disease were discussed : Cause, symptoms, 
differential diagnosis, distribution, spread 
within the apiary and from apiary to apiary, 
methods of avoiding and preventing spread 
of the disease. 

Notification and Compensation. 

The Department requires that an outbreak 
of disease must be reported at the earliest 
opportunity. There is a comper^ation 
scheme, under which beekeepers are com- 


pensated to the extent of two-thirds of the 
value of material destroyed under direction 
of an Apiary Inspector. 

Treatment. 

At present it is not considered that the 
saving of bees is desirable. They are usually 
killed with cyanogas or petrol and burnt, 
together with all the hive contents. If the 
covers, bottom boards and hive-bodies are 
worth saving, the beekeeper is allowed to 
retain them, provided he boils them for 
half an hour in 1 per cent, caustic soda solu- 
tion. 

Recognition of the Disease is Vital. 

Beekeepers must be able to recognise the 
disease so that they can report its presence 
in their apiaries and take immediate action 
to limit its spread. 

Moreover, the beekeeper must himself be 
responsible for check-inspecting his apiary 
at regular intervals for any possible fresh 
cases of American Foul Brood. The staff 
position of the Apiary Branch does not, 
at present, allow of the regular inspection 
of all American Foul Brood infectedl 
apiaries at frequent intervals in iwtrdkir 
to make certain that all residual infection 
has been eliminated. 

Reasons for Persistence of Infection. 

From the Gundagai and other recent in- 
spections, it has been deduced that Foul 
Brood is tending to persist in certain 
apiaries for the following reasons* — 

i. Ignorance on the part of the beekeeper 
as to the exact symptoms and nature of 
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the disease, so that some lightly infected 
colonies are allowed to remain and per- 
petuate the disease in the apiary. It has 
been my usual experience to find an addi- 
tional 50 per cent, of infected colonies in 
an American Foul Brood infected apiary 
which has already been inspected by the bee- 
keeper himself. 

2. Certain beekeepers have more bees 
than they can adequately care for . This 
position has been rendered more acute in 
recent years by the almost entire lack of 
skilled labour for employment in apiary 
work. The examination of brood when 
looking for symptoms of American Foul 
Brood must be very thorough, if the disease 
is to be eradicated, especially if the ‘‘one- 
cell colonies’" so typical of secondary infec- 
tion in large commercial apiaries are to be 
eliminated. It is these latter colonies, which 
may only be showing one or two infected 
cells of brood, that are a major factor in 
causing the disease to crop up in an apiary 
year after year, since the disease progresses 
in these hives, from which it may spread. 
The beekeeper notices nothing until the 
disease becomes self-evident and cannot be 
ignored. 

3. Some beekeepers are careless and may 
neglect to inspect all colonies, or insuffi- 
ciently sterilize infected material or other- 
wise allow a residue of spores to remain 
in the apiary, with the result that they 
have cases of foul brood cropping up every 
spring. 

4. Treatment of bees infected with 
American Foul Brood by such methods as 
placing them in clean material on founda- 
tion. This is not recommended, since in- 
fection has been known to recur in such 
colonies, often after some considerable 
time. 

Some beekeepers seem inclined to regard 
American Foul Brood very lightly, and 
this is a very dangerous attitude which may 
lead to the loss of their apiaries. A few 
beekeepers have even said that American 
Foul Brood is easy to clean up. However, 
it seems likely that in such instances some 
other minor condition of brood which has 
been easily got rid of has been mistaken 
for American Foul Brood. It is again em- 
phasised that American Foul Brood will 
not cure itself, but must be systematically 
eradicated from an apiary. This may in- 
volve a considerable amount of detailed 
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examination, which, however, must be done. 
To disregard this advice is to bring added 
trouble in the future. 

Paterson’s Curse or Blue Weed. 

The Gundagai trip also enabled me to 
make observations on the working of a 
flow from Paterson’s Curse ( Echium 
plant agineum) which, in a lush season such 
as the present one, is the dominant plant 
on many square miles of country in New 
South Wales. 

Paterson’s Curse, which is native to the 
Mediterranean region and Western Europe, 
was first introduced into New South Wales 
at Albury, and was named after a certain 
Paterson, from whose garden it is supposed 
to have escaped. Since then, it has spread 
to pasture in many of the better-class 
inland districts of New South Wales, includ- 
ing Gundagai, Coolac, Jugiong, Coota- 
mundra, Young, Bathurst, Dubbo, Gilgan- 
dra and Inverell. It occurs in the wheat 
crops in some areas and has been spread 
to new districts in agricultural seed. 

This plant is an annual or biennial, which 
forms a fiat rosette of rather broad hairy 
leaves during the late autumn and early 
winter. In the spring, flower stalks grow 
up from this rosette. The inflorescence is 
of a racemose type, i.e., it has a growing 
tip from which successive flowers are 
formed, the older ones dying off as the 
younger ones develop. This gives the 
“Curse” a fairly lengthy flowering period, 
and under favourable conditions, it will 
bloom from early October to the middle 
of December. 

The Utility of Paterson’s Curse. 

From the viewpoint of the grazier, 
Paterson’s Curse is rather undesirable. The 
plants are eaten by stock when young, but 
as they mature, they become very harsh 
and unpalatable and are very difficult to 
burn when dry. 

However, the beekeeper’s opinion of 
Paterson’s Curse is rather different, for it 
not only provides a profuse supply of pollen, 
but is an excellent source of nectar as 
well. 

The pollen derived from “Curse” is of a 
deep ptXrple colour, and as is common with 
most other ground flora, the pollen is of 
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a high quality, promoting prolific brood- 
rearing at a time when it is most advan- 
tageous ( i.e ., during the spring). 

The honey produced by bees working a 
flow from “Curse” is of excellent colour 
and flavour, but lacks density, owing to 



I*/*.— Bet with Frayed Wing* as the Result of Working 
Paterson** Curse Flowers. 

Right . — Bee with Normal, Undamaged Wings. 


the fact that beekeepers usually extract the 
honey a little on the “green” side when 
working this flow, to assist in swarm con- 
trol which is rather a problem to the bee- 
keeper during the “Curse” flow. A yield of 
two tins per hive has been obtained from 
the “Curse” during a good season, so that 
it is often a commercial source of honey. 

Like most other ground flora, Paterson's 
Curse is very much affected by weather con- 
ditions. Good rains during the autumn and 
winter hell) to promote growth, while hot 
humid conditions during the blooming 
period favour maximum secretion of 
nectar. 

^ Some beekeepers have observed that the 
“Curse” yields heaviest towards the end 
of its blooming period, much the same as 
White clover behaves on the North Coast of 
New South Wales. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that temperatures are fairly low 
when the “Curse” starts to bloom in the 
spring and this retards secretion of nectar. 
As the summer advances, temperatures are 
higher and secretion may become profuse. 

During the early part of the season, tem- 
perature changes may cause fluctuations in 
nectar yield from day to day, with the result 
that the bees are often rather vicious on 
“Curse” at this period. 

An Undesirable Feature. 

One undesirable feature of the Paterson's 
Curse is that bees working it damage their 
wings rather severely. The wing-tjps be- 
come frayed out very quickly, with the re- 
sult that the bees' working life is reduc'ed. 
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One beekeeper has expressed the opinion 
that this fraying is due to the bees flying 
through the harsh plants and beating their 
wings against the projecting hairs. While 
this may partly be the cause, close obser- 
vation has suggested that the structure of 
the flower may also be a cause of injury. 

The young, partly opened flower of Pater- 
son’s Curse has the lip of the corolla (flower 
tube) turned markedly downwards and 
slightly inwards. When a bee enters such 
a bloom it has to crawl right inside to reach 
the nectar. When backing out it catches its 
wings on the inturned lip of the corolla, 
and it is thought that this action may con- 
tribute to the fraying of the bee's wings. 
When the corolla of the flower becomes 



i 

Flowers of Paterson’s Curse. 

Top . — Unopened Bud. 

Centre. — Partially-opened Flower, showing Hooked Corolla. 

Bottom . — Fully Opened Flower. 

completely expanded, the lip is turned out- 
wards and cannot then catch the bee's 
wings. 

However, Paterson’s Curse is a promotor 
of such prolific brood-rearing that the dam- 
aged bees are quickly replaced, and the dis- 
advantage described above would certainly 
not dissuade the average beekeeper from 
working a flow from this source. 
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B.H.C. (BENZINE HEXACHLORIDE) AS A 

BLOWFLY DRESSING. 

♦ 

G. J. Shanahan, B.Se.Agr. and F. Morley, B.V.Sc.., H.D.A. 

THE search for improved blowfly dressings was given a fresh impetus following the 
recognition, in recent years, of the insecticidal properties of D.D.T. and W B.H.C. W 
Comments on the probable effect of the incorporation of D.D.T. in blowfly dressings have 
been made by Waterhouse 1 (1947). 

The present article refers to preliminary work at Trangie Experiment Farm with 
a B.H.C. emulsion as a blowfly dressing during the autumn of 1947. In addition, brief 
reference is made to tests which were commenced this spring at the Farm with various 
blowfly formulations containing B.H.C. 


When laboratory tests demonstrated the 
contact toxicity of B.H.C. to blowfly mag- 
gots (Shanahan 8 1946), experiments were 
conducted to determine the residual toxi- 
city of the chemical in wool on sheep. 
Briefly, it was found that wool from sheep, 
which had been treated with B.H.C. 
emulsion as low as 0.3 per cent, concentra- 
tion, was toxic to old maggots of Luc ilia 
cuprina , the primary sheep blowfly in 
Australia, six to eight weeks following 
treatment. ( Shanahan unpublished.) 

An Experiment at Trangie Experiment Farm. 

Further information on the value of 
B.H.C. as a blowfly dressing was obtained 
by treating strikes with 1.0 per cent. B.H.C.- 
xylol* emulsion. The emulsion contained 
approximately 2.0 per cent, xylol and was 
used with soft water. In this work, which 
was conducted with ewes at Trangie Experi- 
ment Farm, 18 breech strikes were treated 
during April, 1947, when the blowflies were 
moderately active. The strikes were treated 
with the emulsion without removal of the 
wool. In treating the strikes an effort was 
made- to saturate the wool on the actual 
strike and surrounding it for a distance of 
2 to 3 inches. This method of treatment 
subjected the chemical to a rigorous test, 
as the wool usuallv contained exudate in 
which restrike could normally occur. It 
would be unsuitable for general use. 

Two restrikes occurred within fourteen 
days. One restrike appeared away from the 
original strike. It was, therefore, possible 
that this was not a case of being restruck 
on the treated area. The other restrike 

* Benzene hexachloride, 13 per cent, gamma 
isomer. 
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developed on a ewe with a very wrinkled 
breech. This sheep had a very severe initial 
strike. 

The results from the autumn tests gave 
some evidence that B.H.C. as a blowfly 
dressing, could prevent restrike. All 
maggots which were contacted by the B.H.C. 
emulsion in a strike became agitated within 
seconds of the application. Actually a 
similar result is obtained when a 2.0 per 
cent, xylol emulsion is worked into a strike 
without removal of the wool. Whilst both 
emulsions appear to kill young maggots, no 
information is available on the survival rate 
of the old maggots, which usually left the 
sheep within 10 minutes of treatment. How- 
ever, one-minute immersion tests with 1.0 
per cent. B.H.C. -xylol emulsion showed 
that a high survival rate occurred. 

Experience with the Spring Fly Wave. 

During the severe fly wave which was 
experienced at Trangie this spring, approxi- 
mately 200 strikes were treated with various 
B.H.C. preparations. Whilst these tests 
are incomplete, a notable feature of the work 
has been the virtual freedom from restrike. 
In addition, 31 mild to moderate head 
strikes on rams were recently treated with 
1.0 per cent, emulsion of B.H.C. and re- 
strike did not occur. 

Observations. 

The results from the tests with 1.0 per 
.cent. B.H.C. emulsion indicate that this 
formulation will free the strike of maggots 
and prevent restrike. It must be emphasised, 
however, that a 1.0 per cent. B.H.C. -xylol 
wmlrion in itself would not be a good 
blowfly ‘dressing, for it does not give a 

(Continued on Haoe 672.] 
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“PHENOVIS” worm remedy 



Never better news for graziers everywhere! 
"Phenovis" — the effective gastro-intestinal worm 
remedy is again available from your usual supplier. 
Based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective 
known drench for nodule, large stomach and black 
scour in sheep, "Phenovis" also controls gastro- 
intestinal parasites in other stock. "Phenovis" is 
non-toxic to sheep when used as directed and is 
supplied ready to use in handy powder form. 
Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 



N.S.W. Distributors: GRAZCOS LIMITED, WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 
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CCU IN FLY CONTROL 

SPRETTING— 

SPRAY - J ETTI NG 


The name 

“SPRETTER” 

U a combination of the 
two words “Spray” and 
“Jetter” which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING.” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 
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The BUZACOTT 11 SPRETTER 91 

(Clapham & Moore Patents' 

The sheep comes through a race into the “ Spretter By 

pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER ” is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
The specially designed SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
Sf S’iS.nhS NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 

ally . 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Poultry Notes. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

CARE OF EGGS. 


REFERENCE hat been made in these Notes 
from time to time to the necessity for careful 
handling of eggs in order to maintain the highest 
quality possible. With the approach of summer 
weather, it is particularly important that the 
greatest care be exercised in handling eggs 
through all the various stages from the time they 
are laid till they reach the consumer. 

The producer, however, is primarily concerned 
with their care on the farm and in transit 
to market. It is desired to direct attention 
again this month to a few of the most important 
factors in the handling of eggs to maintain their 
quality. 

Nests and Nesting Material. 

The first consideration is to see that suffi- 
cient nests are provided to avoid overcrowd- 
ing, and it is generally agreed that one nest 
to each five hens is necessary. If the nests 
are divided into compartments, each nest 
should be about 13 inches long by 9 y 2 inches 
to 10 inches wide and 6 to 7 inches deep. 
It is important that there should be suffi- 
cient space between the divisions and the 
top of the nest to permit of the birds moving 
from one nest to another when several try 
to get into one nest. 

Where undivided nests are used, the 
length should be equivalent to thef measure- 
ments outlined above, but with this type of 


nest the tendency is for the hens to lay in 
one end and there is more risk of the bottom 
of the nests becoming bare. The nests 
should not be exposed to strong light as the 
birds prefer a darkened nest. 



First Han to lay 200 Eggs in the Currant Hawkasbury 
Agricultural Collage Egg-laying Competition. 

This hen, the property of Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son, laid the 
200th egg on 18th November (232 days), and wins for her 
owners the Poultry Newspaper Trophy of £2/2/-. 
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It is important’ that the nests be provided 
with suitable nesting material to a depth of 
not less than 3 inches so that the eggs do 
not come in contact with the bottom of the 
nest. Clean, coarse river sand or shell-grit 
covered with a layer of rice hulls or fine 
straw, makes a satisfactory nesting material, 
as the sand or grit are not as easily scratched 
out as in the case of straw or rice hulls 
alone. 

Collecting the JEggs. 

The eggs should be collected not less than 
twice daily. The advantage of this practice 
is that less soiling occurs and broody hens 
do not sit on the eggs for any length of time. 
Moreover the eggs can be cooled more 
quickly when they are removed from the 
nest. 

Keeping the Eggs Clean. 

Apart from the fact that dirty eggs 
create more work in cleaning, they are also 
more likely to be infected with bacteria than 
clean ones. The first step in avoiding dirty 
eggs is to keep the houses reasonably clean, 
as well as the nests, and if a supply of rice 
hulls is kept handy, the surface of the nests 
can be raked off as the covering material 
becomes soiled and can be replaced with a 
handfull of clean hulls. 

Soiling of the nests frequently occurs 
through the birds roosting in them at night ; 
therefore the fitting of a closing device is 
advisable. 

Storing the Eggs. 

The storage of eggs on many farms leaves 
much to be desired, and every effort should 
be made to provide suitable storage accom- 
modation so that the eggs can be cooled 
down as soon as possible after collection. 

Separation of the Male Birds. 

During the hot weather fertile eggs 
deteriorate more rapidly than those which 
are infertile. It is therefore advisable to 
remove the male birds from pens. 

Preventing Breakages. 

Some of the common causes of cracked 
eggs are unsuitable collecting tins or buckets 
and placing too many eggs in the one con- 
tainer. To prevent breakages the collecting 
buckets should be strong enough to prevent 
any movement in the sides when full and a 
soft pad should be placed in the bottom of 
the bucket. 
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Cleaning Eggs. 

The cleaning of eggs should only be 
carried out when they are excessively dirty ; 
and if they have to be washed, the washing 
should not be done until 5 or 6 hours after 
they are laid. The water used for washing 
should not have a lower temperature than 
the eggs themselves and the washing should 
be done under strictly hygienic conditions, 
care being taken that the eggs are not 
allowed to soak in the water for any length 
of time. 

Packing the Eggs. 

Much can be done towards preventing 
breakages when packing the eggs and the 
main points to be observed are as follows : — 

( a ) A suitable pad should be placed in the 
bottom of the boxes and also on the top 
after placing the last flat in position ; and 
if there is any undue play at the sides of the 
fillers, the spaces should be filled with a 
little crumpled paper or woodwool. 

(b) All eggs should be packed with the 
small end downwards. 

(r) No eggs should be wedged tightly in 
the tillers. 

(d) No long eggs should be packed if 
the ends stand above the top of the fillers. 

(r) Large eggs should be packed in the 
corners of the fillers. 

(/) The fillers should be dry and clean. 

(g) The lids of the cases should be 
fastened securely. 

Marketing Eggs. 

Lggs should be marketed at least twice 
per week in the summertime, as this has a 
most important bearing upon quality. Where 
twice a week marketing is not being carried 
out an effort should be made to do it. It 
cannot be expected that eggs marketed only 
once each week in the hot weather will be 
classified as first quality. 

Transport of Eggs. 

Particular care should be taken that eggs 
are not allowed to stand in the sun, wind 
or rain awaiting the carrier to pick them 
up* Eggs standing in the sun on a hot day 
for an hour or so will rapidly deteriorate in 
quality aqd this might often be responsible 
for second quality classification. 
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The Carrier’s Part. 

In many instances eggs are allowed to 
stand in the sun on the carrier’s lorry and 
under such conditions deterioration is 
inevitable, especially if the load is not 


covered with a tarpaulin. *Tt is, of course, 
difficult to overcome this in some instances 
but every effort should be made to keep the 
loads in the shade when standing. 


Feather Picking and Cannibalism. 


THESE troublesome vices are frequently 
observed among chickens and adult birds, and 
cannibalism is often responsible for heavy losses 
if the cause is not quickly ascertained and 
removed. 

Some of the main causes of an outbreak 
of both feather picking and cannibalism 
among adult birds are overcrowding, too 
close confinement, perches too close, nests 
too exposed, inadequate scratching material 


then check up on the ration. Deficiencies 
which are likely to be responsible are salt, 
protein, and in some cases a low fibre con- 
tent. Shortage of green feed might also be 
a contributing cause. 

Jn the case of chickens the mash should 
contain not less than r per cent, of salt (and 
this may be increased to per cent, if care 
is exercised in mixing), and the protein 
content of the whole ration should not be 



(particularly in intensive houses) and defi- 
ciencies in the diet. 

In the case of chickens common causes 
are close confinement, overcrowding, badly 
ventilated brooders, deficiencies in the ration 
and rays of sunlight shining on the brooder 
or brooder house floor, causing the chickens 
to congregate and pick each other’s toes or 
tails on account of the veins and quills 
being shown up by the strong light. 

Remedial Measures. 

It is significant that where chickens and 
adult birds have ample house and yard room 
and growing stock are allowed free range 
there is seldom any trouble with these vices. 
Therefore, when any trouble is observed the 
first consideration is to see that tbe house 
and run accommodation are satisfactqry and 


less than 18 per cent. This may also be 
increased when cannibalism makes its 
appearance. 

If the ration is low in fibre the addition 
of 15 to 25 per cent, of ground oats to the 
mash may remedy the trouble. American 
poultry nutrition workers have advocated the 
use of ground oats to check either canni- 
balism or feather picking, but no extensive 
work on this subject has been carried out 
here. 

When cannibalism occurs among chickens, 
painting the affected parts with Stockholm 
tar or even bootpolish will assist in saving 
the victims from further onslaughts. 

For adult birds the salt content should be 
the same as for chickens, but a somewhat 
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lower percentage of protein is usually satis- 
factory — approximately 14 per cent, being 
adequate. However, a temporary increase 
may be beneficial when feather picking or 
cannibalism occurs. Finely ground oats 
might be added to the mash to the extent of 
25 per cent., and a similar percentage of 
whole oats in the grain feed. 

Indications of Feather Picking. 

Feather picking usually commences 
around the abdomen and tail but in the 
advanced stages the feathers around the 
neck and thighs are frequently broken off. 
The first indication of the trouble is that 
the feathers become somewhat stripped, and 
later they are broken off until finally the 
affected parts are completely denuded of 
feathers. 

Feather picking often commences before 
the pullets come into production, and 
gradually extends until the birds have the 
appearance of moulting. In fact, many in- 
experienced poultry keepers have attributed 
this condition to a moult. 

Development of Cannibalism. 

Egg production does not appear to be 
affected by feather picking and the birds 
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are usually in good health, but there is 
always a risk of cannibalism developing 
when the abdomen is picked bare of 
.feathers. This occurs through the birds 
picking the flesh, and when blood is drawn 
the others join in and soon kill the victim 
by picking out the internal organs. 

In some instances cannibalism is confused 
with protrusion of the oviduct, but where 
feather picking is prevalent and “pickouts” 
occur, cannibalism should be suspected. 
Cases of protrusion can be distinguished, if 
observed early enough, by the everted 
cloaca, but if affected birds are not removed 
quickly the others will often attack them 
and evisceration will result in a short time. 

When feather picking is prevalent or 
cases of protrusion are noticed, particular 
attention should be given to the nests to 
ensure that they are not exposed to the 
light, thus encouraging the birds to pick 
those about to lay. Other precautions 
which should be taken are to see that the 
alighting board for the nests is not close 
enough to permit of picking the birds when 
they have laid, and that the nests are deep 
enough to hide the laying birds. 


Egg Weights in 194748 Egg-laying Competition at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond. 


THE weighing of eggs in the current 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College Egg-laying 
Competition, was completed at the end of 
October and the results show a further improve- 
ment, the number of birds disqualified for 
under-weight eggs being less than last year. 

The 'method at present adopted for arriv- 
ing at the weight of eggs is to take the 
number of eggs laid between the 1st and 
31st of August, but in the case of birds 
which do not lay twelve eggs in that period, 
the weight is taken to the first twelve eggs 
laid from 1st August to 31st October, and 
any bird other than a replacement which 
fails to lay twelve eggs in that time is dis- 
qualified for prizes. Where birds are re- 
placed after 1st August, the first twelve 
eggs laid are weighed, provided that this 
number is laid in ninety days; otherwise 
such birds are disqualified. 


The eggs weights this year, compared 
with those of last year, are shown here- 
under : — 

Birds Laying Underweight Eggs . 
1947-48— 

Light Breeds — 16 Individuals = 5.33 
per cent. 

Light Breeds — 6 Groups = 12.0 per 
cent. 

Heavy Breeds — 9 Individuals — 3.75 
per cent. 

Heavy Breeds — 4 Groups = 10.0 per 
cent. 

1946-47— 

Light Breeds — 25 Individuals = 6.9 
per cent. 

Light ‘Breeds — 9 Groups = 15.0 per 
cent. 
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Heavy Breeds — 19 Individuals = 10.5 
per cent. 

Heavy Breeds — 5 Groups = 16.6 per- 
cent. 

The figures for this year show a very 
satisfactory position, especially considering 


that six individual birds did not lay the 
required number of eggs during the laying 
period. 

A complete list of the individual egg 
weights, and the averages for the groups 
is given below. 


Average Egg Weights. — 1047 -48 Egg-laying Competition. 


Competitor. 


Individual Birds. 


Group. 


A itstralorps. 


Becroft, C. C. 

25-3 

27.0 

26.4 

24.7 

26.2 

26.1 

25-9 

Bcvan, P. 

25.8 

26.5 

293 

28.2 

27.4 

27-5 

27.4 

Broad bent, J. 

26.0 

24.6 

25.9 

26.2 

23-9 

23-4 

2 5-7 

Campbell & Kinnish 

26.7 

25-3 

2 3-7 

27.8 

27.4 

24.9 

26.3 

Carroll, J. L 

25-7 

27.6 

2O.0 

25.0 

29.3 

27.1 

26.8 

Clark, C. A. & Son (S) ... 

27.7 

28.1 

27.9 

24.9 

z 5‘5 

26.9 

26.8 

Copus, \V. J. 

25.4 

24.7 

27.2 

27.2 

2 5-7 

26.1 

26.1 

Devonshire Pty. Farm ... 

24.1 

26.7 

26.8 

27.4 

25*3 

27-5 

26.3 

Fitzsimmons, E. ... 

26.5 

26.5 

28.3 

26.4 

26.5 

29.6 

27-3 

Good ridge, W. J. 

26.2 

24-5 

20.7 

27.7 

26.2 

2 3-3 

26.1 

Greenwood Bros. 

20.7 

26.9 

23-3 

25-3 

2 7-5 

27.8 

26.6 

Hawkins, V. H. ... 

25.2 

24.6 

- 4 -« 

25.8 

27.0 

26.3 

25.6 

Henderson, R. B. 

26.8 

25-7 

29.9 

23*3 

25-4 

02 3.9 

25-7 

Judson, N. F. 

25.0 

2 0.9 

27.1 

26.0 

27.7 

28.9 

26.9 

Kennedy, F. J. (S) 

28.5 

28.3 

20.7 

28.6 

25.0 

24.6 

26.9 

Kingsdale Pty. Farm 

26.8 

27-3 

29.9 

2 5-5 

2O.5 

29.0 

27.0 

Martin, S. 

26.7 

26.3 

29.0 

26.7 

27-3 

28.9 

2 7-5 

Minegold Pty. Farm 

20.4 

24-7 

azo.j 

26.8 

27.0 

28.5 

a 25-7 

McDonald, T. 

29.3 

26.0 

27.9 

28.6 

26.5 

24.8 

27.1 

Newton, R. 

25.8 

25-7 

27.2 

2 6.5 

26.9 

29.6 

26.5 

l’aull, K. W 

25-4 

25-5 

23-3 

29.2 

27.2 

25-7 

26.4 

Ramsden, D. H. ... 

2 5-7 

26.8 

24.9 

28.2 

25-9 

25-9 

26.2 

Smith, N. F 

24.1 

023.9 

>4.0 

2 4 -9 

<*23-4 

24-3 

a2 4 .i 

Southern, J. 

28.9 

27.7 

26.5 

29-7 

25-3 

24-5 

27.1 

Sproule, F. E. 

26.5 

2 4 . 9 

27.1 

26.6 

24-3 

25.0 

25-7 

Tyson Bros. 

25-4 

25.8 

25.4 

24.1 

26.7 

24.1 

23-3 

Wighton, \V. T. ... 

25.9 

243 

24.8 

28.8 

25.2 

25.0 

25.6 



Rhodi 

Island Reds. 





Baird, J. ... 

I 20.6 

25-4 

20. 1 

oc 

27.9 

27.9 

28.0 

Davina Pty. Farm 

I 25.5 

23.2 

26.9 

b 

29.9 

24.8 

a 

Finney, F. P. 

28.5 

27.2 

29.3 

29.1 

27.7 

28.3 

28.4 

Hirst, C. II 

26.4 

28.0 

23-1 

25-3 

27-3 

b 

a 

Madrers, Mrs. C. E. 

26.3 

26.2 

27.0 

29.0 

2 ( 3 . 4 

26.4 

26.4 

Wheatley, G. H. ... ...j 

a23.cS 

26.4 

2S.0 

26.8 

25.8 

27.1 

26.5 



L 

angshans. 





Brown, W. T. 

25.6 

27.9 

27.4 

26.0 

28.2 

25-5 

26.8 

Harris, R. F. 

26.4 

26.5 

29.2 

28.3 

25-4 

28.3 

26.9 

Hooker, P. J 

27-3 

a23. 4 

27.I 

27.1 

24.0 

240 

25.6 

Meller, J. F 

25.1 

26.8 

27.I 

27.1 

27-4 

29.8 

26.7 

Moyes, T. R. 

26.9 

28.8 

23.9 

27.9 

29.7 

27.8 

27-3 

Nicholh, S 

24.9 

27.1 

29.5 

27-4 

2 5-9 

25-1 

26.2 

Wilson, R. D. 

023.8 

24.1 

29.0 

25-3 

26.2 

2 3-7 

25-7 



White Leghorns . 





Alder, G 

24-5 

24.7 

24 -5 

25 -i 

24.6 

25.2 

24.8 

Anderson, W. Sc N. 

27.7 

28.5 

270 

24.1 

25-7 

27.6 

26.9 

Argali, W. F 

25-7 

24.9 

26.3 

25-9 

24.9 

27.1 

25.3 

Batrd, C, W 

26.0 

24-3 

26.9 

25-9 

26.6 

24.7 

2 5*7 


a Indicates bird ineligible for prizfis owing to non-fulfilment of egg weight conditions. 
6 Indicates bird failed to lay required number of eggs during weighing period. 
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Average Egg Weights. — 1947-48 Egg-laying Competition — continued. 


Competitor. 

Individual Birds. 

' 

Group. 



White Leghorns — continued. 




Barton, J. H. 

I 25.5 

25.2 

26.8 

26.7 

27.9 

25.3 

26.2 

Biddle, W. R 

1 25.5 

26.8 

26.5 

28.6 

24.8 ^ 

26.0 

26.4 

Bray, M. J. 

j 26.1 

24.0 

26.4 

25.9 

25.2 

b 

a 

Cameron, R. G. ... 

25.0 

26.8 

26.2 

24*3 

24.9 

2b. 2 

25.7 

Carpenter, H. B. 

S6.4 

a 23.9 

25.2 

24.5 

25.2 

26.4 

25.3 

Chidzey, H. T. 

25-3 

25.5 

26.4 

26.0 

25.2 

24.2 

2 . 5*4 

Christie, R. G., & Son ... 

25.4 

26. 1 

26.0 

25.6 

2 7.5 

24.7 

2 . 5-9 

Cole, G. E. 

2 5-5 

24.9 

25.x 

26.2 . 

b 

27.1 

a 

Comyns, J. 

25-7 

28.1 

27-4 

26.6 

26.7 

2 0.9 

2O.9 

Davies, A. H., & Son 

25.9 

25.2 

27-5 

26.8 

27.I 

27.2 

20. 0 

Druce, R. W. 

25-3 

24-3 

24.1 

25.1 

27.8 

023.0 

24.9 

Ellison, J. II. 

26.6 

26.7 

24-3 

25-5 

25.7 

(122.8 

25.3 

English, C. B. 

26.3 

24.2 

25.8 

24.3 

24.3 

27.I 

25.3 

Evans, C. D. 

26.5 

25.1 

023.4 

26.4 

25.7 

24.O 

2 . 5-3 

George, A., & Son 

24.9 

27.8 

25.6 

24.4 

b 

24.7 

a 

Gilmore, N. 

25.0 

23-9 

24.3 

26.6 

26.3 

25-8 

2 . 5-3 

Graham, W. J. 

26.6 

28.7 

24-5 

28.0 

26.9 

27.6 

27.0 

Harris, E. & H. ... 

25-5 

25-3 

2 . 5-2 

rtIQ.O 

R 

24.9 

a 

Hennessy, E. H. ... 

25-7 

25.6 

26.4 

28.1 

24.5 

«2}.8 

25.7 

Hoe, W. H 

26.5 

27-3 

2(>.2 

24.9 

24-3 

24.8 

25.7 

Holyoake, H. 

26.4 

25-5 

2 . 5-9 

25.6 

26.7 

20.4 

2O.1 

Kahn, F. ... 

24.1 

26.5 

25-7 

20.0 

27.9 

25.1 

20.4 

Knott, W. 

26.1 

26.3 

27.7 

2O.0 

27.1 

20. 0 

2O.5 

Knox, T. B. 

27.4 

2 . 5-7 

24.8 

25.5 

257 

24.9 

25-7 

Morrin, C. W., & Son 

25.0 

25.0 

26.7 

25 -x 

25.0 

2 . 5-3 

25.4 

McDonald, M. 

26.5 

27.0 

24.6 

023.fi 

24.0 

2 . 5.5 

25.2 

McNamara, H. J. 

26.3 

24.1 

26.4 

29.8 

24.9 

C120.C) 

a 2 4.0 

Newman, L. 

24.8 

25.1 

25.0 

24.4 

24.0 

023.4 

24.5 

Orange, G. 

26.3 

2 . 5-3 

25.7 

29.7 

29.1 

27.9 

27-3 

Packham, O. B. ... 

26.2 

2 . 5.3 

25.6 

25.8 

24.8 

20.0 

25-7 

Pearce, G. R. 

27-5 

24-5 

24.8 

2b. 2 

25-3 

023.7 

2 . 5.3 

Pope, J., & Son ... 

27.9 

26.9 

25.5 

20.8 

26.8 

20.3 

2O.7 

Power, F. H. 

24.1 

023.5 

20.9 

25.8 

24-5 

24.5 

24.9 

Ranch, P. O 

26.1 

26.9 

27.1 

20.5 

2O.5 

20.2 

2 0.0 

Ray, F. 

27.7 

27.4 

27.1 

27-3 

2O.9 

27.2 

27-3 

Richardson, L. ... 

27.9 

27.0 

26.7 

28.1 

25.1 

25.0 

20. 7 

Riddle, Mrs. I. ... 

25.6 

26.2 

26.4 

27.I 

27-5 

24.O 

2b. 2 

Smith, F. ... 

25-7 

24.9 

27.9 

25.8 

26.5 

20.0 

20. 3 

Soden, A 

24.7 

25-8 

27.2 

24.8 

25.0 

25.8 

25 .fi 

Thoroughgood, R. 

253 

26.5 

26.3 

25.8 

25.8 

26.6 

20.1 

Wallace, A. F 

25-3 

25-3 

27.2 

27.5 

b 

25.O 

a 

Warton, N. W 

25.9 

24.8 

24-3 

25-2 

25.3 

26.0 

253 

Wilmott, W. 

25-9 

26.6 

25-2 

257 

26.1 

023.3 

2 . 5-5 

Wimbleford Pty. Farm ... 

24.6 

26.4 

25.0 

26.4 

27.2 

26.9 

26.1 

Young, H. G. 

25.8 

26.4 

26.1 

25 .fi 

26.9 

25.2 

26.0 




A nconas , 





Marr, W. L 1 

25.8 

24.9 

25*1 

24-5 

25.6 

26.6 | 

25-4 


a Indicates bird ineligible for prizes owing to non-fulfilment of egg weight conditions. 
b Indicates bird failed to lay required number of eggs during weighing period. 

R. Bird replaced, weighing period not completed. 


Painting the perches with creosote is a 
good safeguard against infestation with red 
mite, but it is sufficiently corrosive to cause 
burns to any part of the skin or comb of the 

Pmg* M* 


birds with which it makes contact. For this 
reason it is a good plan to have a spare set of 
perches so« that they can be painted and 
thoroughly dried before placing in the houses. 
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THE NEW 

Fords 01^ 


MAJOR 



Rugged Strength and Ample Power 


For All Agricultural Jobs 

• From small mixed farming to big-acreage cultivation — for 
soil erosion control — to the thousand-and-one jobs calling for 
efficient tractor power, the Fordson MAJOR brings rugged 
strength and ample power. 

This MAJOR power comes from the high compression, high 
turbulence cylinder head; improved carburettor and vaporising 
system; new clutch and final drive, and other features that make 
for better work. And all this without loss of working speed or 
increased fuel consumption. 

If it's a MAJOR task, it's a task for the “MAJOR" 
— See your Fordson dealer . 


Vital Design Advances In These 
41 MAJOR ” Features 

• High Compression, high turbulence 
cylinder head. 

• Improved carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

• Large single-plate clutch; spiral bevel 
and double pinion final drive. 

• Marine- type, polar inductor magneto* 
weather and dust proof. 

• Two air cleaners. 

• Independent rear wheel turning brakes 
(optional Agricultural models). 


Sole N.S.W. Distributors: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney. M A 9273 Telegrams: “Sellmotors,” Sydney 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


I TRUSS-TYPE 
] ANGLE -STEEL FRAMES 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
L GUSSETS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES] 



CURVED SET-LEVER 
BARS KEEP GANGS 
LEVEL AT ANY ANCLE 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 


FRONT AND REAR FRAMES 
SAME HEIGHT. DRAUGHT IS 
LOW, AIDING PENETRATION 



INTO NATIONAL 
HARVEST tl 


FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


W rORKING fallow to conserve 
moisture and check drift requires 
careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes . . . 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer Now 

INTERNATIONAL HAMVBBTSR COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTO.. (INC. «N VIC,>. BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKB. PACTORY • OltLOMA 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Entero- hepatitis or Blackhead in 

Poultry. 

♦ 

D. G. Christie, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer. 


THIS disease causes serious losses in young 
turkeys and fowls in this State. Up to 100 per 
cent, mortality may occur in turkey poults and 
a figure of 50 per cent, mortality may be taken 
as average unless the outbreak is brought under 
control. Fowls appear to be less susceptible but 
mortalities of over 50 per cent, have been seen. 


The Cause. 

Blackhead is caused by a minute proto- 
zoan parasite. Ilistomonas meleagridis. 
This organism is easily killed by drying or 
disinfectants, but can survive for long 
periods encased within the eggs of the 
small round caecal (blind gut) worm 
( Ilctcrakis gallinac). 

Predisposing Factors. 

This is a “filth borne” disease, and over- 
crowding, moist dirty conditions, and any 
conditions which permit contamination of 
food and water by droppings, are impor- 
tant predisposing factors. 


The organism can be carried in the eggs 
of the caecal worm ( Heterakis gallinae ) 
which commonly infests adult fowls. Since 
turkeys are less likely to be infested with 
the caecal worm, the running of fowls with 
turkeys will predispose the latter to the 
disease. 

While the organism causes blackhead in 
turkey poults in the absence of any factors 
which may lower the birds’ resistance, 
fowls may harbour it without showing any 
symptoms of disease. Generally, it seems 
that in fowls, some predisposing factor 
must operate before the disease will occur. 
A common one is the generalised disturbance 
shown in birds following vaccination against 
fowl pox. This may occur at any time be- 
tween the fourteenth and twenty-first days 
following vaccination, the birds being off 
their feed and showing a general upset for 
about forty-eight hours. It is conceivable 
that the effects of vaccination against infec- 
tious laryngo-trachcitis or round worm in- 
festation could operate in the same manner. 


Whitt Leghorn Pullets 
Affected with 
Blackhead. 

In this outbreak 20 per 
cent, of a large batch of 
pullets died 
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Blackhead has been associated with out- 
breaks of fowl pox and coccidiosis in caus- 
ing heavy losses in young stock. 

Method of Infection. 

The organism is picked up by birds 
eating material contaminated with drop- 
pings passed out by affected or carrier 
birds. Experimental feeding with infected 
material caused the development of disease 
symptoms in four to nine days and death 
between the ninth and fifteenth days. 

The caecal worm plays an important 
part in the transmission of the disease be- 
cause the organism is passed out in the 
worm eggs and can survive in them for 
long periods. When birds eat worm eggs 
containing the organism, the disease is set 
up in fifteen to twenty-one days. The 
organism invades the caeca (blind guts) 
and spreads via the blood stream to the 
liver. 

Susceptible Ages. 

Turkeys are most susceptible when they 
'‘shoot the red” (when the caruncles are 
beginning to develop and redden) at about 
six to eight weeks of age — although on 
badly-infected ground they may be affected 
at three weeks of age. Older birds and 
even adult turkeys may be affected. 

The disease affects fowls between four 
weeks (rarely younger) and six months of 
age (rarely older). From field observa- 
tions White Leghorns appear more suscep- 
tible than the heavy breeds. 

Resistance to the disease appears to in- 
crease with age, but one attack does not 
confer immunity against further attacks 
for more than about fifty to sixty days. 

Carriers. 

The recovered bird generally remains a 
carrier of the organism and constitutes a 
menace to younger and more susceptible 
birds. This applies particularly to fowls, 
which are more likely to remain carriers 
than turkeys and furnishes another reason 
for not running turkeys and fowls together. 

Symptoms. 

Both fowls and turkeys show similar 
symptoms. Affected birds "droop” and 
stand about "huddled up” with the head 
retracted. 

Frequently young fowls show a faint 
leaden colouration of the skin of the face, 
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and the comb and wattles (if developed) 
appear shrunken and pale. The plumage 
is dull and the .shanks are pale in many 
cases. 

In turkeys, the skin of the head and 
caruncles may be distinctly blackish or 
bluish (hence the name blackhead). 

A sulphur-coloured diarrhoea is noted in 
less acute cases, while the droppings may 
be blood-stained in acute cases. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

The caeca (or blind guts) show dirty 
yellow ulcers of varying size. Some may 
be deeply embedded in the intestinal wall 
and, at times, lead to perforation, periton- 
itis and death. At first the caeca are filled 
with a blood-stained mucus which hardens 
to form a blood-stained cheesy core. This 
cheesy core is laid down in successive 
layers like an onion. 

The liver is commonly affected in 
turkeys, but less so in fowls. There are 
characteristic light yellowish, more or less 
circular, areas of dead tissue, ranging from 
pin point to one shilling in size, on the 
surface of the liver. 

Confusion with Coccidiosis. 

Coccidiosis may be confused with black- 
head, and in cases where only blood-stained 
mucus is found in the caeca it may be 
necessary to carry out a microscopic exam- 
ination to differentiate the two diseases. 
The yellowish areas on the liver and the 
cheesy plug showing successive layers in 
the caeca will usually be found in some 
birds, placing the diagnosis of blackhead 
beyond doubt. 

Control. 

When an outbreak occurs, transfer birds 
to a clean pen if possible, placing them on 
wire netting or in pens with smooth con- 
crete floors which should be cleaned and 
washed down daily. Prevent contamination 
of feed and water troughs with droppings 
and employ every measure to improve 
sanitation. 

Treatment 

Little reliance can be placed on the use 
of drugs in the treatment of sick birds, be- 
cause in these cases liver damage has pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that treatment 
can be of # little avail. The organic arseni- 
cal drugs ‘offer most promise as curatives, 
and should be given, not only to obviously 
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affected birds, but in-contact apparently 
healthy ones. They are unfortunately ex- 
pensive. Sulpharsphenamine, neoarsphena- 
mine, tryparsamide, inapharsen (maphar- 
side) and acetarsol are examples of organic 
arsenicals which have been used with vary- 
ing success. These drugs are sold under 
various trade names. Sulpharsphenamine 
is injected into the muscles at the rate of 
0.005 gram per lb. of body weight in 0.1 
ml. water and a second dose may be neces- 
sary twenty-four hours later. Acetarsol is 
given in tablet form by mouth, the dose 
for turkeys, three to six weeks old, being 
half a tablet at weekly intervals and for tur- 
keys six weeks and over, one tablet every 
ten days. 

There is a possibility that these arsenical 
drugs will be of value in outbreaks of 
blackhead in fowls following vaccination 
against fowl pox. 

Prevention. 

Emphasis should be placed on prevention 
rather than treatment. Do not run turkeys 
with, or on the same range as fowls and, 
if possible, spell ground run over by adult 
turkeys for at least twelve months before 
permitting young stock to occupy it. It fol- 
lows that young birds should be raised 
apart from adults. Because of the possi- 
bility of hens or turkeys used for hatch- 
ing acting as carriers, it is recommended 
that turkeys be artificially hatched and 
brooded. 

Observe scrupulous cleanliness in the 
brooder house which should have either a 
wire netting or smooth concrete floor. Re- 
member that the organism is microscopic 
and can easily be carried on boots, shovels, 
brooms, etc., from adult turkey or fowl 
runs. After the brooding stage place the 
poults on clean runs and make sure that 
every subsequent move is on to fresh 
ground. 

Ipecacuanha wine is used as a preventive, 
but no conclusive evidence of its value is 
available. One fluid ounce is added to 
one gallon of water and this medicated 
water replaces the drinking water for 
twenty-four hours every week, commencing 
at one week old and continuing until the 
birds “shoot the red” (about eight weeks). 

Phenothiazine is an effective remedy 
against the caecal worm. A dose of 0.5 
gram per bird is given in wet mash and is 
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sufficient for poults, adult turkeys, young 
and adult fowls alike ; 1 oz. would be suffi- 
cient for sixty birds and 1 lb. for 1,000 
birds. 

In the case of fowls, it is important that 
all predisposing factors he given attention. 
If possible, rear birds on ground which has 
been spelled for at least twelve months 
from other stock. Keep young birds away 
from adults and treat for round worms if 
necessary before vaccinating against fowl 
pox. 




Liver of a Turkey Affected with Blackhead. 


Summary. 

The disease is caused by an organism 
which can survive for long periods in the 
egg of the caecal (blind gut) worm. 

Turkey poults three weeks to eight 
weeks old and fowls four weeks to six 
months old are most susceptible. 

Sick birds “droop,” “huddle up” and 
show a sulphur-coloured diarrhoea. Head 
becomes blackish in poults, while the face 
shows a leaden tint in fowls. 

The caeca (blind guts) are plugged with 
a cheesy core of several layers and the liver 
may show yellowish areas. 

Fowls may carry the organism and not 
show symptoms unless there are other pre- 
disposing factors. Recovered birds may 
remain carriers. 

Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
turkeys away from fowls and young stock 
from adults. Move young stock on to runs 
spelled for as long as possible. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge Will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Sind Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, jD., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cooks, F. D., * 4 Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar/' Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCrumm, “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., A Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon," Wolselcy Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R, B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Rivjr. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 

Registered Stud Hurds. 


Number 
in herd. 


Armstrong, K. A., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys.i 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, K. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen* Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla," Culcaim 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E< L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... 

Murray-Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) ... 

Mutton, T, “ Jerseymead," Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jesreys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R„ Calool, Culcairn 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T.. “ Narengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 
Short boro 1 ) ... ... ... ... ... ,,, 

Rowntree. E. S., “ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

Scott, A. W., u Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 


23 I 

.28 


64 

22 

173 


49 

188 

106 

44 

53 

60 

62 


75 

77 

80 

49 

25 

102 

80 


£ 

76 

’3 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (jerseys) 

Walker, Jas, R., “ Strathdoon/' Wolselcy Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., “ Boxlands," Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


\n 

170 

52 

57 

160 


92 
59 
6 7 


X9 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R. " Mani," Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, " Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

RogU^Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ Yaralla " 

Rydaimere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St. Joseph's Convalescent Home, Kendal) Grange, 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Stud Jerseys) 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

27 

34 

tl 

9 

49 

72 

94 

57 

x8 

62 

69 

24 


W. L. HiNDMARsft, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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AUTOMATIC 


FASTER 


. EASIER TO USE 


IS 

S « 
3 
3* 

*5 8 

I s 

3 uf 
5 S 

•g ss 
§«0 

3 -J 

*1 

4 w 

* OC 


A complete, new 
theep-drenehlng outfit. 
It't the best yeti 



Suitable for all wate 
a 

drenches except I 
PHENOTHIA- | 

ZINE, Sayers Model 
46 comes to you com- 
plete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set of all valves, velve 
seats and springs. Dose range adjustable from 5 c.c. to I oi. 


1 oz. AUTOMATIC 

DRENCHING GUN, Model 46, £6/8/6 complete 


IT DRENCHES AND 
VACCINATES 

Aufomaf/ca//y [ 



There's no speedier 


method of vaccinating sheep and 


cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR- 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c. 
Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenching, 
but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 


With needle, nozzle, itopper and har- , ... , , 

nets for vaccinating CAlCl and container, ready Ci/4f / 
bottle JL'T/w/* for immediate use .. JLnF / /%>/• 

Soa&As drench-or-v ax 


Complete with harness for operator, 
and container, ready £ A / 1 C / 
for immediate use .. JUnr / I D / • 


Use Sayers 2-oz. DRENCHALL (non- 
automatic) PISTOLET to eradicate parasite* 
that sap the health and vigour of your 
sheep. Doses easily regulated from 5 to 
^ 60 c.c. Administers phenothiazine 

and all other drenches. Cuts out 
waste, guarantees accuracy. Only 4 
•f moving parts. Complete with 2 inter 
W changeable nozzles. 


2 at DRENCHALL (non- automatic 1 Pistolet 
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THE QUALITY OF “EGGINS SURECROP” SEEDS 

it maintained throughout and backed by years of experience in the Seed 
trade and field trial work 

Send for complete Uet of SPRING and SUMMER planting recommendatione 
of Vegetable and Flower seeds 

BEASTS— Our seed has been grown under expert supervision. Tweed Wonder, Bawkesbury 
Wonder, Brown Beauty, Wellington Wonder, Canadian Wonder, Peltham Prolific, Bploure. 

JAP ABE SB MIX»1»ET>— Makes splendid green feed throughout the Bummer. 

SBBAB GBASS — Recommended for drought areas. 

LVCEBBE — Choice Hunter River Broadleaf strain. 

SEED MAXES — We stock the choicest North and South Coast strains. 

BORGXVMS — Early Orange and Baocaline. Choice Moruya South Coast grown. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed includes Posters Gem, Oreenfeast, Stratagem, 
Bichard Seddon and Telephone (climber). 

OBASSE8 — Paspalum Bllatatum, Paspalum Compressum (Carpet Grass). Couoh Grass. 
Bhodes Grass, P.P. Bye, Italian Bye, Clovers, etc. 

TBGETABXiE ABB FLOWEB SEEB8 — We carry a large range in Bulk or Packets. 

PEBTZXOZEBS ABB SPBATZBG COMPOTTBBS — We carry a large and varied stock of all 
the essential Spraying Mixtures also Bega Spray Pumps. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land . 



Telegrams: “Virtue”, 
Sydney. 


SEMI-PORTABLE 
BALL BEARING... 
SHEARING PLANT 

Outstanding in Performance . . . 
Low in Price! 

Designed and built for those requiring 
a simple yet efficient outfit, can be 
conveniently placed on the floor of 
shed, or on level ground in yard and 
paddock . . . All metal construction • . . 
Self-aligning Ball Bearings through- 
out* Down Tubes* Single Belt Drive. 

Write for particulars • 

MOf FAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS, EN8INEERS AND MACHINERY MERCHANTS, 

•p*<m.i 1801. EPSOM RO'AD, ROSEBERY, N.SW. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle -free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

N umbei 
Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 



Herds Other than Registered Stud 



z 


Herds* 



89 

25/8/48 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

xo 

8 / 5/48 

120 

29/11/47 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

49 

45 

14/4/48 

2/6/49 

37 

15 / 5/49 

Barton, S. J., 44 FemdaJe,” Appin, via Camp- 



bell town 

x8 

14/12/47 

I 2 Z 

30/6/47 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

209 

12/8/48 

94 

7 / 1 / 49 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C. f 4 ‘ Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook Rd., 

39 

28/5/48 

33 

23 / 7/47 

Inverell ... ... 

32 

n/8/48 



Coventry Home, Armidale 

11 

29/9/48 

11 3 

I4/V49 

I De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

25 

27/6/49 

56 

5 / 7/47 

j Department of Education, Gosford Farm 


Home 

29 

25/2/49 

64 

J/ 3/47 

! Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

39 

29/8/48 

17 

3 / 3/48 

j Emu Plains Prison Farm 

122 

21/3/48 

173 

17 / 3/48 

2/8/48 

1 Fairbridge Farm School, MoJong 
| Forster, N. L., and Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 
j Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 

25 

9 / 7/47 

59 

62 

24 / 5/48 

25 

18/12/4 7 

44 

28/8/47 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

III 

9/9/48 


Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

36 

sm/ 9/48 

167 

24 / 5/48 j 

Goulbum District Hospital ... 

4 

7 /XI /47 


Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., “ Monklttee,” Braidwood 

8 

11/6/48 

137 

*5/5/49 ! 

22 

20/5/48 


Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm Gum Flat 

II 

6/2/48 

i 

44 

21 / 1/48 | 

Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

60 

30/6/47 

103 

24/2/48 

Bargo 

4 

27/6/48 

53 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale ... 
Kenmore Mental Hospital 

80 

34 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

I2/8/48 

53 

26/6/47 

257 

30/11/47 | 

Kovong School, Moss Vale 

2 

5 / 3/47 


Lolt, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

33 

2 / 7/49 

68 

7/1/48 1 

Lncas, L., 44 Braeside,” Armida.e 

45 

22/9/48 

70 

14/7/48 ! 

i 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 



Hospital 

43 

4 / 4/47 

72 

22/2/47 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 




Hospital 

20 

15/4/46 

no 

! 24/4/48 

Lunacy Department. Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

74 

22/9/48 

80 

26/6/48 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 

43 

26/6, 49 

5 i 

n/4/48 

Hospital 

57 

2/11/4 7 


McMillan, X., Duval Read, Armidale 

30 

29/9/48 

25 

18/4/49 

MacNamara, B., " Mount View,” Ccssnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

58 

16 / 5/48 

70 

3 / 1/48 

5 * 

20/12/47 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W M 44 Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

17 

26/6/49 

90 

12/11/48 

Inverell ... ... ... 

5 i 

23 / 5/48 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 

21 

8/8/46 

80 

28/4/49 

O’Brien, O., ‘‘Mount View,” Inverell 
! Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
! Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

29 

4 / 3/48 


*25 

25 / 8/47 

295 

1/2/48 

24 

2 / 9/47 

St. Ignatius' College, Riverview 

27 

*4/8/48 

6x 

23/11/47 

1 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquarie 

6 

24 / 6/49 

11/6/47 

275 

15/7/48 

9 

93 

15/8/47 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

43 

5 / 6/48 

91 

14/10/45 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

12 

29 / 5/48 

33 

9 / 7/48 

55 

23/7/48 

j State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

! Stephenson, W. J., 44 Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

13 

30/11/47 

53 

10/2/48 

XX 2 

18/9/48 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

49 

29 / 9/48 

198 

Tosh. W. K., 4 Balgownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., 44 Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

12 

30/9/48 

24 / 4/49 

7/10/48 

17/10/48 

Muswellbrook 

97 

26 

31/3/48 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 


Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

*9 

29 / 4/47 

170 

58 

31/2/48 

3/3/48 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

2 

13/10/48 

Muswellbrook 

87 

8/10/47 

3 

*4/3/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 


8/10/47 


Muswellbrook 

94 

x6o 

s/6/49 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



119 

74 

20/4/48 

*8/3/48 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 

6$ 

8/10/48 

Xo/6/48 

ham Hills 

52 

X7 

* ao/3/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

* 7 * 

* 4 / 4/49 


Owner and Address. 


R«|lst«rsd Stud Herds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbon 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In 

verell (Jerseys) 

Cbegwidden, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park, 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph 

Min to (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N. ( Auburn Vale Road, Invere 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshircs) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricu 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys). 
Fairbalm, C. P., Woomargama (Shorth 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S. 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Sc 


•) 


Jerseys).. 


Nemlngha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abmgton, Annidale (Aber- 
deen' Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, : 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ C 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Bcel 
horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Ri< 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School 

held (Ayrshire*) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., 44 Kahlua,” 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. “Pine Park,” Mumbi 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) .. 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga,” 1 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefori 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, wesi 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Inne« 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidak 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore ,* 4 Belanglc 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortfc 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Foresl 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G, T., 44 Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,Mus well brook 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

„ wys) 

Scott, A. W., " Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., 44 Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Weatherlake, J., 44 Bransome ” Camden 

(Aberdeen Angus and Hereford*) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus) ... 

WoIJongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanoo ... 
Yeung, a., * 4 Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
winara (Beef Shorthorns) 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


B.H.C. (Benzine Hexachloride) as a Blowfly Dressing —continued from page 660. 


satisfactory kill of the old maggots which 
escape from a strike following treatment. 
An attempt is now being made to develop 
a B.H.C. blowfly dressing which will give 
a high per cent, mortality of maggots in 
the strike at the time of treatment or pre- 
vent the maggots from producing normal 
flies. Since the compatibilities of B.H.C. 
with certain materials are not fully known, 


there may be some delay before blowfly 
dressings containing it are available com- 
mercially. 

References. 

"Waterhouse, D. F. (1947), C.S.I.R. 
(Aust.), Bull. No. 218. 

8 Shanahan. G. J. (1946), Agr. Gas. 
NS. IV- Vol. 58, p. 546. 


Flock Management during Shearing. 

Care of Lambs and Ewes. 


Special thought should be given during shearing 
to ewes with lambs at foot. Dry ewes and wethers 
present little trouble so long as it is seen that 
they get sufficient food and water, but the case 
with ewes with lambs is different. It is import- 
ant that they be treated with extra care. 

The mixed farmer may have perhaps 1,000 to 
1,500 ewes with lamhs at foot running in his 
flock, and the time taken for shearing, employing 
only one or two shearers, may be in the vicinity 
of a fortnight. The chief worry of the owner 
is to see that the lambs do not receive a check 
through being separated from their mothers and 
that the ewes are not starved or kept in the shed 
more than can be helped. To avoid this it 
is recommended that the flock be brought up to 
the shed in sections. If a paddock is entered 
while the sheep are grazing (not on the camp) 
no difficulty will be experienced in cutting off a 
section without the lambs becoming separated 
from their respective mothers. 

In all circumstances it is necessary to separate 
ewes and lambs for shearing. In the event of the 
lambs being shorn at the general shearing and 
not at a special lamb shearing, the lambs and 
ewes could be put through in alternate runs or 
as convenient. Ewes and lambs must be shorn 
separately for three reasons: — (1) For the pro- 
tection of the lambs; (2) for the convenience of 
counting out after shearing; and (3) on account 
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of the different method employed in handling 
lamb’s wool. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the last, as in the event of lamb’s wool be- 
coming mixed with ordinary fleece wool the 
value of the fleece lines will be considerably 
reduced. 

Ihe ewes should be given every opportunity to 
graze during shearing time, always remembering, 
however, that unnecessary drafting is to be 
avoided. It is not advisable to bring sheep that 
are “full” straight on to the shearing board, as 
they are uncomfortable while being shorn and 
have a tendency to kick. 

Heavy losses are frequently reported from 
turning sheep out in cold inclement weather. The 
animals principally affected are poor sheep, and 
very fat sheep, but if sheep are turned out suffi- 
ciently early to have an opportunity to fill their 
stomachs before the sun goes down conditions 
have to be very severe for losses to occur. It is 
therefore advised, assuming the space is avail- 
able, that any 9 heep shorn during the last run 
should be shedded. If no shed room is available 
they should be put in a stack yard or a well 
timbered paddock in order that all the shelter 
and warmth possible may be afforded. Many 
owners purposely avoid clearing a small area 
adjacent to the shed in order that they may 
have such a paddock for shorn sheep. — Sheet 
and Wool Branch. 
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Dogs— 

— ■ — Diseases and Pests — 

Distemper in Dogs — Value of Immun- 
isation 58 , 336 


♦ 
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Dothiorella sp, [S*£ Fungi — Specific .] page. 

Downy Mildew (Blue Mould) of Tobacco 

( Peronospora tabacina). 

Fungi — Specific .] 

Downy Mildew (Peronosplasmopara 
cubcnsis). [See Fungi — Specific .] 

u Dwindling/* [SVc Bees — THseases and 
Pests.] 

E 

Editorials — 

A Pattern for Rural Electrification ... 58 , 225 
A Vigorous Export Drive ... ... 58 , 393 

Agricultural Research ... ... ... 58 , 337 

Agricultural Shows do an Excellent 

Job 58 , 505 

At Your Service! ... ... ... 58 , 113 

Crop Forecasts— A Valuable Service ... 58 , 561 
Electricity for Farms ... ... ... 58 , 169 

Food for Britain. Drive by Minister ... 58 , 617 
Marketing Primary Products ... ... 58 , 57 

Refresher Courses for Ex-Servicemen ... 58 , 281 
Safeguarding Your Interests (Operations 

of Pest Destroyers Act.) ... 58 , 449 

Eggs— 

Better Quality Eggs for Export. [ 111 .] 58 , 386 

Care of Eggs. [ 111 .] 58 , 661 

Comments on the 1946 47 Egg-laying 
Competition at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 274 

Eggs with Olive-coloured Yolks ... 58 , 006 
/50 in Prize Money for a Practical 

Method of Producing Clean Eggs. 

Egg Producers' Council Com- 
petition ... ... ... ... 58 , 443 

Maintenance of Quality in Eggs ... £8, 160 
Mouldy Flavour in Eggs Caused by 

Camphor Laurel Leaves ... 58 , 35 

Subsidy on imported Poultry and Eggs 58 , 330 
The Cost of Producing Eggs in New 

South Wales ... ... ... 58 , 385 

The Pasteurisation of Shell Eggs to 
Prevent Storage Rot and Maintain 
Quality. A Progress Report of 
Experimental Work ... ... 58 , 103 

Weights in the 1947 48 Egg-laying 
Competition at Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College 58 , 664 

[ See also Poultry.] 

Eighteen-spotted Ladybird (Lets conformis). 

( See Insects, Beneficial — Specific . j 

Electricity. [See Rural Electrification.] 

Entyloma dahliae (Leaf Spot). [See Fungi 
— Specific.] 

Ergot (Claviceps paspali). [ See Fungi— 

Specific.] 

Erysiphe clchoraeearum (Powdery Mildew). 

[See Fungi — Specific.] 

Eurytoma fellis (Citrus Gall Wasp). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 


Experiment Farms and Stations — page. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College — 

Comments on the 1946-47 Egg-laying 

Competition. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 274 

Egg Weights in 1947-48 Egg-laying 
Competition at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond 58 , 664 
Scholarships at Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College ... ... ... 58 , 606 

Special School for Dairy Factory 
Operatives at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 402 

Successful School for Pig Raisers. 

[111.] 58 , 432 

Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm — 

Effect of Feeding a High Percentage 
of Meat Meal in the Poultry 
Ration ... ... ... ... 58 , 331 

Field Day, 9th October ... ... 58 , 557 

Research Work Being Carried Out... 58 , 609 
Short Refresher Courses in Farm 

Management for Ex-servicemen 58 , 281, 
433* 45°. 5^2, 625 

Solving Crop and Pasture Problems — 

Work of the Division of Plant 
Industry. (111.] ... ... ... 58 , 283 

Tobacco Experiment Station to be 

Established ... ... ... 58 , 450 

W'agga Experiment Farm — 

A Percheron Stud Established at 

Wagga Experiment Farm. [Ill ] 58 , 401 

F 

Farm Buildings— 

Feeding Stalls for Dairy Cows. Working 
Plans and Lists of Materials Avail- 
able from the Department. 

[III.] ... 58 , 220 

Modern Dairy Farm Buildings Provide 
for Good Hygiene, Efficient 
Feeding and Shelter for Stock 
and Dairymen. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 194 

Farm Machinery. [See Agricultural En- 
gineering, Implements, etc.] 

Feather Picking. [See Poultry — Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Feeding and Feeding Experiments — 

Avoid Wasteful Feeding Methods ... 68, 560 
Butterfat Test and Feeding — Importance 

of Roughage 58 , 45 

Concentrates, Prices and Protein in 

Milk Production ... ... 58 , 383 

Continuity of Feed Supply ... ... 58 , 130 

Feeding in Dairy Herd Management ... 58 , 325 
Feeding Stalls for Dairy Cows. Working 
Plans and Lists of Materials 
Available from the Department. 

[111.] 68, 220 

Feeds and Feeding Notes (Monthly) 58 , 45, 99 . 

159 . 325 . 383. 492 , 55 L 6°7 
Preservation of Separated Milk for Calf 

Feeding 5 B, 607 

Prevention of Feed Flavours in Milk ... 58 , 106 
“ Steely " Wool Caused by Copper 

Deficiency 58 , 99 

Tf^ Effect of Feeding a High Percentage 
of Meat Meal in the Poultry 
* Ration 58 , 33 1 
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Feeding and Feeding Experiments- -conti n ued. page. 
The Effect of Grazing Oats on Butterfat 
Content of Milk. Need for Coarse 

Roughage. [ 111 .] 58 , 551 

The Making of Silage. A Succulent 
Conserved Fodder Suitable for 
Drought Feeding. [ 111 .] 58 , 126, 180, 

289, 365 

To Maintain the Protein Intake with 

Mill Offals in Short Supply ... 58 , 159 
Yeast for Poultry Food ... ... 58 , 326 

[See also Fodders and Foodstuffs; 

Forage Plants ; Grasses and 
Pastures; Names of Crops ; Silos 
and Silage.] 

Fences — 

A Flood-proof Fence. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 240 

Fibres — 

Trends in Synthetic Fibres ... ... 58 , 5 <> 8 

Field Beans - 

Production of Field Beans in New 
England. A Profitable 

Leguminous Rotation Crop. 

[HI ] 58 , 575 , 629 

Fish- 

Fish and Yabbies Killed with I) I).T. 

[HI j 58 , b 3 7 

Fodder Conservation. [See Fodders and 

Foodstuffs; Names of Fodders; 

Names of Foodstuffs.] 

Fodders and Foodstuffs — 

Baling Pea Vine May to Make Valuable 
Fodder for Dairy and Other 

Stock — The Method Described. 

[Ill J 58 , 117 

Concentrates, Prices and Protein in 

Milk Production ... ... 58 , 383 

Continuity of Feed Supply ... ... 58 , 130 

Cull Unprofitable Birds to Reduce Food 

Consumption. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 107 

Feeding in Dairy Herd Management ... 58 , 325 
Feeds and Feeding Notes (Monthly) 58 , 45, 99, 
159 . 325, 3 8 3 , 492. 55 L 607 
Green Feed — Its Value and Replacement 
in Breeding, Grovpng and Laying 

Poultry Rations 58 , 492 

Increased Fodder Conservation Advances 
Available to Purchase and Store 
Drought Reserves ... ... 58 , 460 

Preservation of Separated Milk for Calf 

Feeding ... ... ... ... 58 , 607 

The Effect of Feeding a High Percentage 
of Meat Meal in the Poultry 

Ration 58 , 331 

Yeast for Poultry Food ... ... 58 , 326 

[Sw also Feeding and Feeding Experi- 
ments ; Grasses and Pastures ; 

Hay and Haymaking; Names 
of Crops; Silos and Silage.] . 

Food — 

Danger of Harmful D.D.T. Residue on 

Vegetable Crops ... ... ... 58 , 166 

Food for Britain — Drive by Minister ... f>8, 617 
Fruit and Vegetable Salads. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 19s. 259 


Food — continued. 

Increased Food for Britain. Appeal 
by Hon. E. 11. Graham, M.L.A., 
Minister for Agriculture. Recom - 
mendations by Industry Com- 
mittee. [111.] 

Rock Melon in New' Form — Successful 
Canning Tests 

'Fhe Use of Fruit and Vegetables in flic 
Home. [111.] ... 58, 195, 259, 

The Use of Wine with Meals — Sugges- 
tions for Choosing and Serving ... 
Value of Goats Milk for Feeding Infants 
and Children 

----- Diseases and Pests — 

Cadelle Beetle ( Tenebroidcs mauri- 
tanicus). [111. j 

Indian Meal Moth. (Plodia interpunc- 
tella). [TIL] 

Forage Plants - 

Green Feed- Its Value and Replacement 
in Breeding. Growing and Laying 
Poultry Rations ... 

The Effect of Grazing Oats on Butterfat 
Content of Mi 1 k . N eed for Coarse 
Roughage. [111.] 

[.SVc also Names of Crops. 1 

Forestry and Timber — 

Improvement of Native Trees by 
Pruning or Lopping 
Starch Content of Sapwood of Eucalypts 
as a Guide to Nectar Secretion ... 
The Preservation of Native Eucalypts 
is Flssential to Australian Bee- 
keeping. [111.] 

- — Diseases and Pests — 

White Cedar Moth 

Foul Brood. [See Bees — Diseases and 
Pests.) 

French Bean Fly (Agromyza phascoli). 

[See Insects, Injurious— -Specific.] 

Fruit Growing- 

Condemned Fruit and Vegetables Not 
Sold to Barrowmen 

Docket System to be Introduced at 
the Sydney Municipal Markets ... 
Housing and Management of Poultry in 
the Orchard. [Ill ] 

Monthly Notes. [ 111 .] 58 , 21, 75, 1 

254, 299, 356, 411, 479, 540, 
Orchard Heating to Prevent Frost 
Damage. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 

Stone Fruits Thrive on Old Citrus Land 
The Preparation of Land for Planting 

Fruit Trees ... 

The Use of Fruit and Vegetables in the 
Home. [ 111 .] 58 , 195, 259, 

Diseases and Pests — 

Bitter Pit of Pome F'ruits. [ 111 .] ... 

Brown Rot of Stone Fruits. [ 111 .] ... 

Mould Wastage in the Storage and 
Transport of Fruit 

[Sec also Budding and Grafting; Fruit 
Preserving; Fruit Trees; Jam- 
making; Names oi Fruits; 
Pruning.] 


ix 

PAGE 

58 , 503 
58 , 319 
3 iU 377 
58 , 310 
58 , 204 

58 , 268 
58 , 155 

58 , 492 
58 , 551 

58 , 445 
58 , 376 

58 , j 00 
58 , 270 

58 , 58 
58 , 626 

58 , 47 

3 1 • 187 , 
489, 649 

254 . 299 

58 , 200 

58 , 187 

3 11 * 377 

58 , 205 
58 , 487 

58 , 201 
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Fruit Flies ( Strumeta tryoni). [5er Insects, page. 
Inj urious — Specific.] 

Fruit Preserving — 

Rock Melon in New Form —Successful 

Canning Tests ... ... ... 58, 319 

Use of Fruit and Vegetables in the 

Home. [Ill] 58, 195 

Fruit Trees - 

Contour Planting of Fruit Trees ... 58, 74 

The Preparation of Land for Planting 

Fruit Trees ... ... ... 58, 187 

Fungi — 

Mycorrhiza is not Important in General 

Agriculture ... ... ... 58, 491 

Specific — 

Agrobacterium tumefaciens (Crown Gall). 

[HI] 58, 372 

Armillaria mellea (Armillaria Root Rot). 

[HI ] 58, 373 

Aspergillus flavus (Maize Ear Rot) 

[111.] 58, 149 

Aspergillus niger (Maize Ear Rot). 

[Ill] ' 58, 149 

Basisporium g allarum (Cob Rot in Maize). 

[111.] ... ' ... 58, 14S 

Cephalosporium acremonion (Black 

Bundle Disease of Maize). [111.] 58, 149 
Clasterasporium carpophilum (Shot 

Hole). [III.] 58, 370 

Claviceps paspali (Ergot of Paspalum). 

rill ] 58, 344 

Clitocybe sp. (Corm Rot). [111.] ... 58, 422 

Diplodia zeae (Dry Rot in Maize). [111.] 58, 148 
Dothiorella sp. (Trunk and Limb Cankers 

of Apple Trees). [111.] ... 58, 92 

Entyloma dahliae (Leaf Spot). [111.] ... 58, 91 

Erysiphe cichoracearum (Powdery 

Mildew). [111.] 68,91.646 

Erysiphe cichoracearum (Powdery 

Mildew of Chrysanthemums). 

[IU ] 58, 537 

Eusarium ovysporum cubense (Banana. 

Wilt or Panama Disease). [111.] 58, 419 
Eusarium sp. (Crown Rot of Carnations). 

[HI ] 58, 313 

Eusarium spp. (Maize Ear Rot). [111.] 58, 144 

Gibber ella fujkiiroi var. sublutimans 

(Maize Ear Rot). | 111.] ... 58, 144 

Gibberella moailiformis (Maize Ear Rot). 

[111.] ... 58, 144 

Gibberella saubinetii (Maize Ear Rot). 

[111.] 58, 145 

Penicillium sp. (Maize, Cob and Grain 

Rot). [111.] 58, 149 

PeronosplasMopara cubeusis (Downy 

Mildew). [111.] ..58, G46 

Peronospora tabacina (Downy Mildew 

(Blue Mould) of Tobacco). [111.] 58, 571 
Phytophthora citrophthora (Root Rot). 

[IU ] 58, 417 

Phytophthora sp. (Crown Rot of Carna- 
tions). [Ill ] 58, 313 

Pseudomonas cerasi var. prunicola 

(Bacterial Canker). [111.] ... 58, 370 

Puccinia chrysanthemi (Rust of 

Chrysanthemums). [111.] ... 58, 535 

Puccinia pruni-spinosae (Rust). [111.] 58, 370 


Fungi — continued . page. 

Specific — continued. 

Rhizoctonia solani (Crown Rot) 58, 94, 313, 420 
Schizophyllum commune (Wood Rot). 

[Ill] 58, 372 

Sclerotinia fructicola (Brown Rot). 

[Ill ] 58, 369. 487 

Sclerotium rolfsii (Sclerotium Stem Rot). 

[HI] , ••• ••• 58,265,313 

Sept or ia chrysanthemella (Leaf Spot of 

Chrysanthemums). [111.] ... 58, 535 

Yerticillium dahliae (Verticillium Disease 

of Chrysanthemums) ... ... 68, 537 

Xanthomonas phaseoli (\merican 

Common Blight) ... ... ... 58, 94 

Fungicides and Insecticides — 

Benzene Iiexachloride (B.I1.C.) in Grass- 
hopper Baits ... ... ... 58, 636 

Benzene Hexachloride (Gammer Isomer) 
as a Preventive of Poll Strike in 

Rams 58, 333 

Benzol Treatment for Downy Mildew 

(Blue Mould) of Tobacco ... 58, 571 
B.H.C. (Benzene Hexachloride) as a 

Blowfly Dressing ... ... 58, 660 

Common Trouble with Young Seedlings 

— Control of ‘'Damping-off" ... 58, 524 
Control of Black Peach Aphid 
(.4 nuvaphis persicae-niger) in the 
Murrumbidgce Irrigation Area. 

[HI.] 58, 525 

Control of French Bean Fly Experi- 
ments with D.D.T. ... ... 58, 85 

Control of Meat or Road Ants (Irido- 

myrmex delectus) with B.H.C. ... 58, 638 
Control of Mildew of Cucumbers, 

Pumpkins and Related Veget- 
ables. [111.] ... 58, 646 

Control of Onion Thrips. Efficacy of 

D.D.T. Spray 58, 524 

Control of Rutherglen Bug ( Nysius 

vinitor). [Til.] ... ... ... 58, 595 

Danger of Harmful D.D.T. Residue on 

Vegetable Crops ... ... ... 58, 166 

D.D.T. and Codling Moth. [Til.] ... 58, 593 

D.D.T, as an Anti-Ked Dipping Agent. 

[Ill ] - 58, 389 

Fish and Yabbies Killed with D.D.T. 

| 111.] 58, 637 

How to Make Bordeaux Mixture ... 58, 321 
Spray Residues on Tomatoes — Acid 

Dip Method of Removal. [111.]... 58, 409 
Supply of Sugar for Spraying ... ... 58, 616 

The Growing of Nictotiana rustica to 
Meet the Demand for Nicotine 
Sulphate. [III.] ... ... ... 58, 451 

Treatment of Cauliflower, Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage and 
Turnip Seed. [111.] ... ... 68, 645 

Fungus-eating Ladybird (Leptothca 
(Halyzia) galbula). [ See Insects, 

Beneficial — Specific .] 

Fusarium oxysporum oubense (Banana 
Wilt or Panama Disease). [See 
F u ngi — Specific .] 

Fusarium sp. (Crown Rot of Carnations). 

* [See Fungi — Specific .] 

Fusarhim spp. [See Fungi — Specific .] 
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Giant Toad (Dufo marinus). [See Bees — * 

Diseases and Pests.'] 

Gibberella (Various Species). [ See Fungi — 

Specific.] 

Glycyphagus sp. (Tyroglyphid Mite). [ See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Gnorlmoschema operculella (Potato Moth). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Goats — 

Imported Pedigree Goats to Come Under 

Subsidy Scheme ... ... ... 58 , 333 

Successful Stock Buying Mission — 

Minister's Impressions ... ... 58 , 114 

Value of Goats' Milk for Feeding Infants 

and Children 58 , 204 

Grapes. [See Viticulture.] 

Grasses and Pastures — 

Animal Manure as a Pasture Improver 58 , 89 
Continuity of Feed Supply ... ... 58 , 130 

Haymaking — A Means of Conserving 
Fodder that is Palatable and 
Nutritious. [ 111 .] 58,349,461,515, 

579 . 639 

Infertility of Sheep Pastured on Sub- 
terranean Clover... ... ... 58 , 46 

Kikuyu as a Preventive of River Bank 

Erosion ... ... ... ... 58 , 599 

Liming for Grassland Improvement ... 58 , 309 
Pasture Improvement — The Methods 

Employed 58 , 224 

Renovation of Paspalum Pastures ... 58 , 280 
Temporary Pastures in the Wheat 

Rotation. [Map] 58 , 9 

The Way to Better Pastures in the 

Central West. [ 111 .] 58 , 339, 403, 521 

Diseases and Pests — 

Ergot in Paspalum. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 344 

[ 5 ££ also Clovers ; Lucerne.] 

Grasshoppers — 

Benzene Hcxachloridc. (B.H.C.) in 

Grasshopper Baits ... ... 58 , 636 

Potential Danger to Turkeys from 

Grasshoppers ... ... ... 58 , 212 

H 

Haplomyza imitans (Silver Beet Stalk 

Miner). [See Insects, Injurious — 

Specific.] 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. [See 
Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

Hay and Haymaking- 

Baling Pea- Vine Hay to Make Valuable 
Fodder for Dairy and Other 
Stock — The Method Described. 

[HI.] 58 , 1 17 

Hay Itch Mite (Pediculoides ventricosus) 58 , 32 
Haymaking — A Means of Conserving 
Fodder that is Palatable and 
Nutritious. [ 111 .] 58 , 349, 461, 515, 

579 , 539 

Hay Itch BflUte (Pediculoides ventricosus)* 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] , 


Heliothis armigera (Maize and Tomato page. 
Moth). [See Insects, Injurious — 

Specific.] 

Helix aspersa (Slugs and Snails). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Herd Recording — 

Calf Identification Scheme — For Im- 
provement of Dairy Herds ... 58 , 56 

Heterakis gallinae (Small Round Caecal 
Worm of Poultry). [See Para- 
sites, Internal — Specific.] 

Heterodera marioni (Root Knot). [See 
Nematodes — Specific.] 

Heteronychus sanctae-helenae (Black 
Beetle). [8>e Insects, Injurious 
— Specific.] 

Histomonas meleagridis (Protozoan Parasite 
of Poultry). [See Protozoans — 

Specific.] 

Honey- 

Importance of Timely Extraction of 

Honey 58 , 204 

Hormones — 

Plant Growth Regulators ... ... 58 , 538 

Horses — 

A Perchcron Stud Established at Wagga 

Experiment Farm. [Til.] ... 58 , 401 

Horse-breeding Act Suspended ... 58 , 279 

Successful Stock Buying Mission — The 

Minister's Impressions ... ... 58 , 114 

Hymenoptera (Wasp Parasites). [S<?e 
I nsec ts , Be nclici al — 5 pccifii c . ] 

1 

Indian Meal Moth {Plod, a inter pun della). 

[ 5 >£ Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Insects, Beneficial — 

Biological Control ol St. John's Wort. 

Spectacular Work by insects ... 58 , 11 

Specific — 


Agrillus hypcrici (Root Borer) ... ... 58 , 11 

Cermatulus nasalis ... ... ... 58 , 308 

Chrysolina gemallata ... ... ... 58 , 11 

Chrysolina hyperici ... ... ... 58 , II 

Coccinellidae (Ladybird Beetles). [ 111 .] 58 , 379 
Cryptolaemus montrouzicri (Ladybird)... 58 , 380 
Hymenoptera (Wasp Parasites). [ 111 .] 58 , 430 
Leis con for mis (Eighteen-spotted Lady- 
bird). [111.] 58 , 379 

Leptothea ( Halyzia ) galbula (Fungus- 
eating Ladybird). [ 111 .] ... 58 , 381 

Mantidae (Praying Mantids). [ 111 .] ... 58 , 271 
Oechalia consocialis (Vine Moth Bug) ... 58 , 308 
Orcus australasiae (Six-spotted Steel- 

blue Ladybird). [ 111 .] 58 , 380 

Orcus chalybaeus (Blue Ladybird) ... 58 , 380 

Pentatomidae (Predaceous Shield Bug). 

[ 111 .] 58 , 308 

Rodolia cardinalis (Ladybird) ... ... 58 , 380 

Teleonemia scrupulosa (Lantana Leaf 

Bug) 58 , 501 
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Insects, Injurious — page. 

Benzene Hexachloride (B.H.C.) in 

Grasshopper Baits ... ... 58, 636 

Jetting Sheep to Control Blowfly Infesta- 
tion — Details of Equipment and 
Operation. [111.] (Continued 

from Volume 57, Page 593) ... 58, 39 

Monthly Notes. [111.] 58, 31, 8i, 155, 197, 

268, 305, 379, 427. 477. 530. 593. 634 
Protection of Seed Wheat from Insect 

Infestation 58, 89 

Specific — 

Aceria sheldoni Ewing (Citrus Bud Mite). 

[111.] 58, 47i 

Agromyza phaseoli (French Bean Fly) ... 58, 85 

Anobium punctatum (Furniture Beetle). 

[HI.] 58, 477 

Anuraphis persicae-niger (Black Peach 

Aphid.) [111.] 58, 525 

Bostrychopsis jesuita (Auger Beetle). 

[111.] 58, 427 

Bryobia praetiosa (Clover Mite) .. . ... 58, 34 

Ceroplastes destructor (White Wax Scale). 

[111.] 58, 634 

Cirphis unipuncta (Army Worm) ... 58, 428 
Cydia pomonella (Codling Moth). [111.] 58, 593 

Curculionidae (Weevils). [111.] ... 58, 157 

Dermanyssus gallinae (Poultry Mite). 

[111.] 58, 32 

Desiantha caudata (Spine-tailed Weevil). 

[Ill] 58, 157 

Dichocrocis punctiferalis (Yellow Maize 

Moth). [111.] 58, 428 

Eurytoma fellis (Citrus Gall Wasp). 

[HI ] 58, 307 

Glycyphagus sp. (Tyroglyphid Mite). 

[Ill ] 58, 33 

Gnorimoschema operculella (Potato Moth) 

[111.] 58, 81 

Haplomyza imitans (Silver Beet Stalk 

Miner) 58, 158 

Heliothis armigera (Maize and Tomato 

Moth). [111.] 58, 530 

Helix aspersa (Slugs and Snails)... ... 58, 35 

Heteronychus sanctae-helenae (Black 

Beetle) ... ... ... ... 58, 158 

Iridomyrmex detectus (Meat or Road 

Ants) 58, 638 

Leptocoris lurida (Native Plant Bug). 

[111.] 58, 199 

.Limax sp. (Slugs and Snails) 58, 35 

Liponyssus bacoti (Rat Mite) 58, 31 

Liponyssus bursa (Tropical Bird Mite), 

[111 ] 58, 32 

Listroderes obliquus (Vegetable Weevil). 

[Ill ] 58, 381 

Lymantria reducta (White Cedar Moth) 58, 270 
Nysius vinitor (Rutherglen Bug). [111.] 58, 595 
Ochrogaster contraria (Bag-shelter Moth). 

[Ill ] 58, 305 

Pediculoides bentricosus (Hay Itch Mite) 58, 32 

Plodia interpunctella (Indian Meal Moth). 

[in.] 58, 155 

Prosaylsus dtspar (Weevils). [111.] ... 58, 157 

Rhoecocoris sulciventns (Bronze Orange 

Bw). [Ill ] ... 58, 197 

Strumeta tryont (Fruit Flies). [111.] ... 58, 532 

Tenebroides mmritanicus (Cadelle Beetle) 

[III.] 58, 268 


Insects, Injurious— continued. page. 

Specific — continued. 

Tyrophagus sp. (Tyroglyphid Mite). 

[Ill ] 58, 33 

[See also Names of Plants — Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Iridomyrmex detectus (Meat or Road 
Ants). [See Insects, Injurious — 

Specific .] 

Irrigation — 

Celery Growing on the Murrumbidgee 

Irrigation Area ... ... ... 58, 355 

Fish and Yabbies Killed with D.D.T. 

[Ill] 58, 637 

Irrigation and Drainage in Coastal 

Citrus Orchards ... ... ... 58, 21 

New M.I.A. Agricultural Extension 
Service. An Experiment in 
Decentralisation ... ... ... 58, 567 

Orchard Heating to Prevent Frost 

Damage. [Ill ] ... 58, 254, 299* 357 

Rice Research on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. Activities to 
be Resumed ... ... ... 58, 304 

The Black Peach Aphid (Anuraphis 
persicae-niger ) in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. [111.] ... 58, 525 

J 

Jam Making — 

Citrus Marmalades 58, 377 

Jetting Sheep. [See Parasites, External.] 

K 

Kikuyu Grass. [See Grasses and Pastures.] 

L 

Ladybird Beetles ( Coccinellidae ). [See 

Insects, Beneficial — Specific .] 

Lantana. [See Weeds ] 

Lantana Leaf Bug (Teleonemia scrupulosa), 

[See Insects, Beneficial — Specific .] 

Laryngotracheltis. [See Poultry — 

Diseases and Pests.] 

Lawns — 

Control of Black Beetle in Lawns ... 58, 158 

Leaf Nematode (Aphelenchoides ritzema-bosi) 

[See Nematodes — Specific.] 

Leaf Spot (Entyloma dahliae). [See Fungi 
— Specific .] 

Leaf Spot of Chrysanthemums ( Septoria 
chrysanthemella) . [See Fungi — 

Specific .] 

Lets conformis (Eighteen-spotted Lady* 
bird). [See Insects, Beneficial — 

Specific.] 

Leptocoris lurida (Native Plant Bug). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Leptothea (Halysia) galbula (Fungus- 
dating Ladybird). [Sw Insects, 
m Beneficial — Specific.] 
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Lettuce — page. 

Great Lakes Lettuce — A Useful 

Imported Variety. [ 111 .] 58 , 61, 416 

Limax Sp. (Slugs and Snails). [See Insects, 

Injurious — Specific.] 

Lime and Liming — 

A New Development in Liming 
Crusher to Paddock Service. 

[ 111 .] 58 , 607 

Liming for Grassland Improvement ... 58 , 309 

Linseed — 

Linseed Oil Supplies — 1949 Harvest 

Should Meet Requirements ... 58 , 338 

Diseases and Pests — 

The Maize and Tomato Moth. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 530 

Liponyssus (Various Species). [.SYc In- 
sects, Injurious — Specific 

Listroderes obliquus (Vegetable Weevil). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific .] 

Livestock — 

Animal Husbandry in a Changing World 58 , 512 
Proposed Control Legislation for Arti- 
ficial Insemination of Stock ... 58 , 58 

Provision of Shelter for Stock by Tree 

Planting 58 , 111 

* Diseases and Pests — 

Prevention of Parasitic Infestation in 

Stock ... ... ... ... 58 , 320 

The Influence of the Recent War on 
the Liverstock Disease Situation. 

Value of the Veterinary Quaran- 
tine Service ... ... ... 58 , 209 

“ Stock Poisoning ", by T. K. Ryan — 

A Review ... ... 58 , 431 

Water for Sick Animals ... ... 58 , 51 1 

[vSY<? also Names of Animals ] 

Lopping. [See Forestry and Timber ] 

Lucerne — 

Haymaking — A Means of Conserving 
Fodder that is Palatable and 
Nutritious. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 349, 461, 515, 

579 , 639 

Indications of Good Lucerne Seed ... 58 , 12 1 

Renovation of Grazing Lucerne ... 58 , 602 

Sowing Rates for Lucerne 58 , 258 

Lncilla cuprina (Sheep Blowfly). [See 
Parasites, External — Specific.] 

Lymantria reducta (White Cedar Moth). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific .] 

M 

Maize— 

Plans to Speed Production of Hybrid 

Maize 58 , 422 

Points in Barn Selection of Maize Seed 58 , 448 
Seed Treatment 58 , 524 

Diseases and Pests — 

Ear, Cob and Grain Rots of Maize. [ 111 .] 58 , 144 

Maize and Tomato Moth ( Heliothis armi - 
gera), [See Insects, Injurious — * 
Specific.] , 


Manures and Fertilizers — page. 

A New Development in Liming. Crusher 

to Paddock Service. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 507 

Animal Manure as a Pasture Improver... 58 , 89 
Liming for Grassland Improvement ... 58 , 309 
Manurial Value of Sewerage Sludge ... 58 , 279 
Manuring of Citrus Trees ... ... 58 , 131 

Need for Mineral Fertilisers — No Evi- 
dence of Harm from their Judi- 
cious Use ... ... ... ... 58 , 179 

Potash is Essential to Citrus Tree 

Nutrition ... ... ... ... 58 , 30 

Potassium Deficiency in Coastal Soils 
Cause of Decline in Citrus and 
Passion Fruit. [111.] ... ... 58 , 72 

Top-dressing of Subterranean Clover ... 58 , 294 
Value of Pig Manure ... ... ... 58 , 168 

Mantidae (Praying Mantids). [Sfe Insects, 
Beneficial — Specific.] 


Marketing— 

A Vigorous Export Drive Needed ... 58 , 393 
Better Quality Eggs for Export. [ 111 .]... 58 , 386 
Black Spot in Export Citrus Fruit ... 58 , 644 
Butter for United Kingdom — Propriet- 

tary Brands to be Permitted ... 68, 378 
Condemned Fruit and Vegetables Not 

Sold to Barrowmen ... ... 58 , 58 

Docket System to be Introduced at 

Sydney Municipal Markets 58 , 523, 626 

Marketing Primary Products 58 , 57 

Mould Wastage in the Storage and 

Transport of Fruit ... ... 58 , 201 

Potato Board Election ... ... 58 , 122, 186 

The Pasteurisation of Shell Eggs to 
Prevent Storage Rot and Maintain 
Quality. A Progress Report of 
Experimental Work ... ... 58 , 103 

The Poll of Potato Growers ... ... 58 , 102 

The Post-war Market Will Demand 
High Quality Apples and Pears. 

Need for Improved Cultural and 
Marketing Methods. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 68 

Wheat Harvest Co-ordination Com- 
mittee Set Up ... ... ... 58 , 588 

[See also Cool Storage.] 

Marmalade. [See Jam Making.] 

Marrows. [See Pumpkins, Squashes and 
Marrows.] 

Meat — 

Cattle Slaughtering, Diseased Animals 

and Meat Act Amended ... ... 58 , 170 

Meat Ants (Iridomyrmex dctectus). [See 

Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Melons — 

Rock Melon in New Form — Successful 

Canning Tests ... ... ... 58 , 319 

Diseases and Pests — 

Mildew Diseases of Rockmelons. [ 111 .]... 58 , 646 

Melophagus ovinus (Sheep Ked). [See 

Parasites External — Specific.] 

Milk and Cream- 

Concentrates, Prices and Protein in 

Milk Production 58 , 383 

For Clean Milk Prevent Contamination 

from the Cow’s Body ... ... 58 , 89 
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Milk and Cream — continued . page. 

Home-made Cream Cooler ... ... 58, 168 

Instructions for Washing and Care of 

Milking Machines ... ... 58, 219 

Preservation of Separated Milk for Calf 

Feeding ... ... ... ... 58, 607 

Prevention of Feed Flavours in Milk ... 58, 106 
The Effect of Grazing Oats on Butter-fat 
Content of Milk. Need for Coarse 

Roughage. [111.] 58, 551 

Value of Goats' Milk for Feeding Infants 

and Children ... ... ... 58, 204 

Mill Offals. Feeding and Feeding 

Experiments*.] 

Mint Weed. [See Weeds.] 

Mites (Acarina). [ See Insects Injurious — 

Specific .] 

Mould Wastage. [ See Fruit — Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Mushrooms — 

Mushroom Growing — Recent Develop- 
ment as a Specialised Industry... 58, 654 

Mycorrhiza. [ See Fungi.] 


Oil and Oil-yielding Plants— page. 

Linseed Oil Supplies — 1949 Harvest 

Should Meet Requirements ... 58, 338 

Olives — 

The Growing of Olives — Possibilities of 

the Industry. [111.] 58, 540 

Omphalitis. [ See Poultry — Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Onions — 

Diseases and Pests — 

Control of Onion Thrips 58, 524 

Onion Thrips. [See Onions — Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Orchard Heating. [See Fruitgrowing.] 

Orcus spp. (Steel-blue Ladybirds). [See 
Insects, Beneficial — Specific.] 

p 

Panama Disease ( Fusarium oxysporum 
cube ise). [5^ Fungi — Specific.] 


N 

Native Plant Bug ( Leptocoris turida). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Navel Infection. [S*e Poultry — Diseases 
and jPcs/s.] 

Nematodes — 

Specific — 

Aphelenchoides ritzema-bosi (Leaf Nema- 
tode). [111.] 58, 536 

Heterodera marioni ( Root Knot). [111.]... 58, 421 

Nlcotiana rustlca — 

The Growing of Nicotiana rustica to 
Meet the Demand for Nicotine 
Sulphate. [111.] ... ... ... 58, 451 

Nicotine Sulphate. [.See Fungicides and 
Insecticides.] 

Nothoscordum fragrans (Wild Onion). 

[See Weeds — Specific.] 

Nyslus vinitor (Rutherglen Bug). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 


Oats — 


0 


Haymaking — A Means of Conserving 
Fodder that is Palatable and 
Nutritious. [111.] 58, 349, 461, 515, 579, 

639 

List of Growers of Approved Seed for 

1947 Sowing 58, 12, 62, 137 

Seed Oats for 1947 Sowing — Notes on 
the Varieties Included in the 
Emergency Plan 58, 2 

Obituary — 

A. W. S. Moodie 58, 226 

Ochrogaster contraria (Bag-shelter Moth). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Oechalla consoeialla (Vine Moth Bug). 

[See Insects, Beneficial — Specific .] 


Parasites, External — 

Benzene Hexachloride (Gamma Isomer) 
as a Preventive of Poll Strike in 

Rams 58, 333 

B.H.C. (Benzene Hexachloride) as a 

Blowfly Dressing 58, 660 

Cattle Tick Eradication Campaign De- 
ferred 58, 514 

Jetting Sheep to Control Blowfly In- 
festation — Details of Equipment 
and Operation. [Ill] (Con- 
tinued from Volume 57, page 593.) 58, 39, 

95 

Specific — 

Cnemidocoptes mutans (“ Scaly Leg ” 

Mite). [Ill] 58, 613 

Melophagus ovinus (Sheep Ked) . [111.]... 58, 389 

Lucilia cuprina (Blowfly) ... ... 58, 660 

Parasites Internal — 

Prevention of Parasitic Infestation in 

Stock 58, 320 

Protect Young Cattle from Internal 

Parasites ... ... ... ... 58, 431 

Heterakis gallinae (Small Round Caecal 

Worm of Poultry). [111.] ... 58, 667 

Passion Fruit — 

Passion Fruit and Citrus — Partners or 

Rivals ? [Ill] 58, 356 

Diseases and Pests — 

Potassium Deficiency in Coastal Soils A 
Cause of Decline in Citrus and 
Passion Fruit. [Ill] 58, 73 

Pastures, [See Grasses and Pastures.] 

Paterson’s Curse. [See Bees.] 

Peach, Nectarine and Apricot — 

Diseases and Pests — 

Black Peach Aphid (Anuraphis persicae- 
fiiger) in the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
# gation Area. [Ill] 58 , 525 
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Pjas — PAGE. 

Baling Pea Vine Hay to Make Valuable 
Fodder for Dairy and Other Stock. 

I IH-] 58 , 1 17 

Diseases and Pests — 

Weevils Attacking Growing Peas. [ 111 .] 58 , 157 

Pedlculoides ventrioosus (Hay Itch Mite). 

[S’e£ Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Penicillium sp. (Maize Cob and Grain 
Rot). [SVe Fungi — Specific .1 

Pentatomldae (Predaceous Shield Bugs). 

[„S 7 t Insects, Beneficial — 'Specific.] 

Percheron Stud. [ 5 <?t? Horses ] 

Peronosplasmopara cubensis (Downy Mil- 
dew). [vS7?c Fungi —Specific ] 

Peronospora tabacina (Downy Mildew 
(Blue Mould) of Tobacco). 

Fungi -Specific .] 

Phytophthora cltrophthora (Root Rot). 

[See Fungi — Specific .] 

Phytophthora sp. (Crown Rot of Carna- 
tions). [See Fungi — Specific.] 

Pigs - 

A Farmers’ Baconer Competition Is an 
Asset to Any Show. Successful 
Contest at Lismore [Til.] ... 58 , 610 
Minister Impressed by Danish Cattle 

and Pigs ... ... ... ... 58 , 102 

Successful School for Pig-raisers at 
Hawkesburv Agricultural College. 

[IU] ••• ' 58 , 43 . 

Successful Stock Buying Mission —The 

Minister's Impressions ... ... 58 , 1 1 4 

Stud Pig Purchases by the Overseas 

Stud Stock Delegation ... ... 58 , 211 

Value of Pig Manure ... ... ... 58 , 168 

Diseases and Pests — 

Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 58 , 54, 112, 
167, 222, 277, 334, 300, 446, 502, 55S, 

O14, O70 

Butchers’ Obligations Under the Swine 

Compensation Act ... ... 58 , 3S 

Feeding of Pigs. Prevention of Worm 

Infestation ... ... ... 58 , 300 

Plant Diseases — 

Monthly Notes. [ 111 .] 58 , 15, 90, 144. 205, 263, 

3 J 3 . 3 <> 9 . 4 ‘ 7 . 4 ^ 7 . 535 - 57 «. I> 4 .i 

New Plant Diseases ... ... ... 58 , 94 

Sclerotium Stem Rot Caused by Sclerot- 

ium rolfsii. [111.]... ... ... 58 , 263 

Plant Growth Regulators. [See Hor- 

mones.] 

Planting Wires. [.S7r Cultivation and 
Cultural Methods ] 

Ploiia lnterpunctella (Indian Meal Moth). 

[Stf* Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Poisonous Plants— 

The Menace of the Spread of Mint Weed 
(Salvia reflexa), A Plant Poisonous 
to Sheep and Cattle. [Ill ] 58 , 597 

Pome Fruit. [See Fruit.] • 


Pop Corn — page. 

Pop Corn. [111.] ... ... 58 , 250 

Poultry— 

Be Prepared for Heat Waves. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 608 
Can Poultry Help in the Citrus Orchard ? 
Advantages and Disadvantages 
Discussed. [III.] ... ... ... 58 , 75 

Care of the Young Stock ... ... 58 , 535 

Comments on the 1946-47 Egg-laying 
Competition at : the Hawkesburv 
Agricultural College. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 274 

Crating Live Poultry for Export. [111.] 58 , 500 

Cull Unprofitable Birds to Reduce Food 

Consumption. [111.] ... ... 58 , 107 

Green Feed - Its Value and Replacement 
in Breeding, Growing and Laying 
Rations ... ... ... ... 58 , 492 

Housing and Management in the 

Orrha-d. [ 111 .] 58 , 47 

Importation of Poultry from United 
Kingdom Prohibited — Defence 
Against Fowl Pest ... ... 58 , 338 

Imported Pedigree Poultry to Come 

Under Subsidy Scheme ... ... 58 , 333 

List of Qualified Chick Soxcrs ... ... 58 , O10 

Monthly Notes. [ 111 .] 58 , 47, 107, 160, 215, 274, 

3 2 7 - 3 8 5 - 437 . 499 . 554 - 6o8 , 661 

Rations for Poultry. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 437 

Research Work at Poultry Experiment 

Farm, Seven Hills. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 609 

Should Flocks be Culled Early ? [ 111 .]... 58 , 554 
Subsidy on Imported Stud Poultry and 

Eggs 58 , 330 

The Coming Rearing Season. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 215 

The Effect of Feeding a High Percentage 
of Meat Meal in the Poultry 

Ration ... ... 58 , 331 

The Rearing Season. [Ill] ... ... 58 , 327 

Weights in 1947-48 Egg-laying Com- 
petition at Hawkesburv Agricul- 
tural College. Richmond ... 58 , 664 

Yeast for Poultry Food ... ... ... 58 , 326 

Diseases ami Pests — 

Coccidiosis — A Devasting Disease of 

Poultry. [ 111 .] ... ... ... 58 , 495 

Entero-hepatitis or Blackhead in Poultry. 

[ 111 .] 58 , 667 

Feather Picking and Cannibalism. [III.] 58 , 663 
Infectious Laryngotraehcitis of Fowls— 

Warning Against Indiscriminate 
Vaccination ... 58 , 56 

Omphalitis or Navel Infection of 

Chickens ... ... ... ... 58 , 163 

Poultry Mite (Dermanyssus gallinae). 

’[IU.] ^ ■ 58 , 32 

“ Scaly Leg " in F’oultry. [ 111 .] 58 , 613 

[See also Eggs.J 

Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 

[Set’ Experiment Farms and 
Stations.] 

Poultry Mite (Dermanyssus gallinae). [Sec 
Insects, Injurious — Specific ]. 

Powdery Mildew (Erysiphe cichor ace arum). 

[Sf£ Fungi — Specific.] 

Powdery Mildew of Chrysanthemums (Ery- 
siphe cichoracearum) . [See Fungi 
— Specific.] 
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Potassium Deficiency, f See Citrus — Dis - page. 

eases and Pests.] 

Potato Moth ( Gnorimoschema operculella) . 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific .] 

Potatoes— 

Potato Board Election ... ... 58,122,186 

The Early Potato Crop — Some Points 

for Growers. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 286 

The Poll of Potato-growers ... ... 58 , 102 

Diseases and Pests — 

Spotted Wilt Disease. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 263 

Praying Mantids (Mantidae). [Sff Insects, 

Ben e fi ci al — Spec if c . ] 

Predaceous Shield Bugs (Pcntatomidae ) . 

Insects, Beneficial — Specific.] 

Progressive Farmer Competition. [See 
Agricultural Bureau.] 

Prosayleus dispar (Weevils). [See Insects, 

Inj urious — Specific.] 

Protozoans — 

Specific — 

Iiistomonas tneleagridis (Protozoan Para- 
site of Poultry). [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 667 

Pruning— 

Improvement of Native Trees by Pruning 

or Lopping 58 , 445 

The Pruning of the Gravenstein Apple 

Tree. [ 111 .] 68, 41 1 

Pseudomonas cerasi var. prunicola (Bac- 
terial Canker). [See Fungi — 

Specific.] 

Puccinla (various species) (Rust). [See 
F ungi — Specific .] 

Pumpkins, Squashes and Marrows — 

Roller Vegetable Marrow Has Good 

Qualities ... ... 58 , 193 

Diseases and Pests — 

Mildew Diseases of Pumpkins, Squashes 

and Marrows. [ 111 .] 58 , 646 

Quick Freeze. [See Cold Storage.] 

R 

Rabbits— 

To Prevent Rabbits Eating Fruit Tree 

Bark 58 , 416 

Rainfall and Temperature — 

Rainfall in New South Wales. [Graph.] 58 , 60, 

273, 423, 578 

Rat Mite ( Liponyssus bacoti). [See Insects, 

I n j urious — Sp ecific.] 

Rhizoctonia Root Rot (Rhizoctonia solani ). 

[See Fungi — Specific.] 

Rhizoctonia solan! (Crown Rot). [See 
Fungi — Specific.] 

Rhoecoooris sulciventris (Bronze Orange 
Bug). [S$* Insects, Injurious — 

Specific.] 


Rice — PAGE. 

A Good Rice Harvest ... ... ... 58 , 638 

Rice Research Work on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. Activities 
to be Resumed ... ... ... 58 , 304 

Road Ants ( Iridomyrmex delectus). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Rockmelons. [See Melons ] 

Rodolia cardinalis (Ladybird). [See In- 
sects, Beneficial — Specific.] 

Root Crops — 

Pitting of Root Crops ... ... ... 58 , 426 

Root Knot ( Heterodera marioni). [S^ 
Nematodes — Specific.] 

Root Rot (Phytophthora citrophthora). [See 
Fungi — Specific.] 

Rural Electrification*— 

A Pattern for Rural Electrification ... 58 , 225 

Electricity for Farms ... ... ... 58 , 169 

Rust (Puccinia pruni-spinosae) . [See 
F ungi — Specific.] 

Rust of Chrysanthemums ( Puccinia chry- 
santhemi). [See Fungi — Specific.] 

Rutherglen Bug ( Nysius vinitor). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 


S 

Salvia reflexa (Mint Weed). [See Weeds.] 

“ Scabby Mouth.” [See Sheep — Diseases 
and Pests.] 

“ Scaly Leg ” Mite (Cnemidocoptes mutans). 

[See Parasites, External — Sped - 

fie.] 

Schizophyllum commune (Wood Rot). 

[See Fungi — Specific.] 

Sclerotinla fructlcola (Brown Rot). [See 
Fungi — Specific.] 

Scierotium rolfsil (Stem Rot). [See Fungi 

— Specific.] 

Seeds and Seed Testing — 

Approved Vegetable Seed 58 , 8, 58, 151, 200, 
253, 312, 343, 400, 458, 529, 570, 638 

Bean Seed Certification. [ 111 .] 58 , 648 

Common Trouble with Young Seedlings. 

Control of “ Damping-off " ... 58 , 524 

Indications of Good Lucerne Seed ... 58 , 12 1 

Plans to Speed Production of Hybrid 

Maize 58 , 422 

Points in Barn Selection of Maize Seed 58 , 448 
Protection of Seed Wheat from Insect 

Infestation 58 , 89 

Rainfall in Relation to Bean Seed Free 
of the Bacterial Blight Diseases. 

[IU.] 58 , 15 

Seed Oats for 1947 Sowing — Notes on 
the Varieties Included in the 

Emergency Plan 58 , 2 

Seed Treatment for Maize 58 , 524 

Seed Wh^at, Oats and Barley for 1947 
Sowing. List of Growers of 
Approved Seed ... 58 , 12, 62, 137 
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Seeds and Seed Testing — continued. page. 

Spread of Poisonous Mint Weed Feared 68, 53 
The Storage and Germination of Apple 

Seed ... ... ... ... 58 , 414 

Treatment of Cauliflower, Broccoli, 

Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage and 
Turnip Seed. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 645 

Septoria chrysanthemella (Leaf Spot of 
Chrysanthemums). [See Fungi — 

Specific.] 

Sewerage Sludge. [See Manures and 
Fertilisers.] 

Shearing. [See Sheep.] 

Sheep- 

Dorse t Horn and Border Leicester 
Rams Imported by Department. 

[ 111 .] 58 , 241 

Flock Management during Shearing. 

Care of Lambs and Ewes ... 58 , 672 
Imported Dorset Horn and Border 
Leicester Reims to Serve 
Privately-owned Ewes ... ... 58 , 6 u 9 

Imported Rams Arrive — First Shipment 
of Sheep Purchased by Delega- 
tion... ... ... ... ... 58 , 212 

“ Steely " Wool Caused by Copper 

Deficiency 58 , 90 

Successful Stock Buying Mission — The 

Minister's Impressions ... ... 58 , 114 

. — - — Diseases and Pests — 

Benzene Hexachloride (Gamma Isomer) 
as a Preventive of Poll Strike in 

Rams 58 , 333 

B.H.C. (Benzene Hexachloride) as a 

Blowfly Dressing ... ... 58 , 660 

D.D.T. as an Anti-Ked Dipping Agent. 

[ 111 .] 58 , 389 

Infertility of Sheep Pastured on Sub- 
terranean Clover... ... ... 58 , 46 

Jetting Sheep to Control Blowfly 
Infestation — Details of Equip- 
ment and Operation. [ 111 .] ( Con- 
tinued from Volume 57, Page 593) 58 , 39- 95 
" Scabby Mouth " of Sheep (Contagious 

Pustular Dermatitis). [ 111 .] ... 68, 549 

Toxaemic Jaundice. Measures Recom- 
mended to Sheepowners ... 68, (>56 

[S^tf also Wool.] 

Sheep Ked (MeUphagus ovinus). [ 5 ce 
Parasites, External — Specific.] 

Shot Hole ( Clasterosporium carpophilum). 

[See Fungi — Specific.] 

Silos and Silage— 

The Making of Silage— A Succulent 
Conserved Fodder Suitable for 
Drought Feeding. [ 111 .] 58 , 126, 180, 

289, 365 

Silver Beet— 

Diseases and Pests — 

Stalk Miner ... 58 , 158 

Silver Beet Stalk Miner [Haplomyza 
imitans). [See Insects, Injurious 
— Specific.] 

Sinusitis. [See Turkeys — Diseases • and 
Pests.] 


Slaughtering — page. 

Butchers’ Obligations Under the Swine 

Compensation Act ... ... 58 , 38 

Cattle Consigned for Slaughter. Pro- 
cedure in Case of " Suspects ". ... 58 , 445 
Goulburn Country Killing Works. 

Ministei Lays Foundation Stone 58 , 654 

Slugs (Helix aspersa and Limax sp.). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Small Round Caecal Worm of Poultry 

(Hctcrakis gallinae). [See Para- 
sites, Internal — Specific.] 

Snails (Helix aspersa and Limax sp.). [See 
Insects, injurious — Specific.] 

Soil Erosion — 

Kikuyu as a Preventive of River Bank 

Erosion ... ... ... ... 58 , 599 

Soils — 

Black Headland Soils of the South 
Coast- -Unusual Process of 
Formation, fill.] ... ... 58 , 123 

Need for Mineral Fertilisers- -No Evi- 
dence of Harm from their 
Judicious Use ... ... ... 58 , 179 

Potassium Deficiency in Coastal Soils — 

A Cause of Decline in Citrus and 
Passion Fruit. [ 111 .] ... ... 58 , 73 

Soils for Departmental Examination. 

Directions for Taking Samples ... 58 , 394 

Soldering- 

Soldering Dairy Utensils ... ... 58 , 210 

Soybeans — 

Soybeans. [ 111 .] 58 , 227, 295 

Spine-tailed Weevil (Desiantha caudata). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Spotted Wilt of Tomatoes. [See Tomatoes 
— Diseases and Pests.] 

Squashes. Pumpkins, Squashes and 

Marrows.] 

Steel-blue Ladybirds (Orcus spp ). 

Insects, Beneficial — Specific.] 

Stem Rot (Sclerotium rolfsii). [See Fungi 
— Specific.] 

St. John’s Wort. [See Weeds ] 

Stone Fruit. [See Fruit ] 

Strumeta tryoni (Fruit Flies). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Sugar- 

1946 Sugar Harvest 58 , 125 

Swine Compensation Act. [ 5 fe Agricul- 
tural Legislation.] 

T 

Tanks — 

The Construction of Corrugated Gal- 
vanised Iron Tanks. [ 111 .] ... 58 , 174 

[Sff also Water and Water Supply.] 

Teleonemia scrupulosa (Lantana Leaf Bug). 

[S^ Insects, Beneficial — Specific.] 

Tenebroides m-uritanicus (Caddie Beetle). 

[Stff Insects, Injurious — Specific .1 
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Tetanus. [Sre Veterinary Science and page. 
Practice.] 

Tobacco — 

A Tobacco Experiment Station to be 

Established ... ... ... 58, 450 

Diseases and Vests — 

Downy Mildew (Blue Mould). | Til .1 ... 58, 571 

Tomato — 

Spray Residues on Tomatoes — Acid 

Dip Method of Removal. [111.] 58, 409 

Diseases and Pests — 

Spotted Wilt of Tomatoes 58, 574 

Tomato and Maize Moth (. Heliothis 
armigera) . [.S>c Insects, In- 

jurious — Specific.'] 

Toxaemic Jaundice. [See Sheep — Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Trees — 

Provision of Shelter for Stock by Tree 

Planting ... ... ... ... 58, 1 1 1 

Tropical Bird Mite (Liponyssus bursa). ^ [See 
Insects , Inj urious — Specific.] 

Turkey s— 

Diseases and Pests — 

Infectious Sinusitis — A Common Disease 
in Turkeys in New South Wales. 

[Ill-] 58, 323 

Potential Danger to Turkeys from Grass- 
hoppers ... ... ... ... 58, 212 

Turnips— 

Diseases and Pests — 

Treatment of Turnip Seed. [111.] ... 58, 645 

Tyroglyphid Mites {Tyroglyphus, Tyro - 
phagus, Glycy phagus, etc.). [S^ 

Insects, Injurious — Specific .] 

Tyroglyphus sp. (Tyroglyphid Mite). [5^ 

Insects, Inj urious — Specific .] 

Tyrophagus sp. (Tyroglyphid Mite). [Sc* 

Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

v 

Vegetable Preserving — 

Use of Fruit and Vegetables in the 

Home. [III.] 58, 195 

Vegetable Weevil (Listroderes obli^uus). 

[See Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Vegetables — 

Approved Seed 58, 8, 58, 131, 200, 253, 312, 
343- 4°°- 458. 529- 570- 638 
Condemned Fruit and Vegetables Not 

Sold to Barrowmen ... ... 58, 58 

Roller Vegetable Marrow has Good 

Qualities 58, 193 

The Use of Fruit and Vegetables in the 

Home. [111.] 58, J95, 259, 31 1, 377 

Diseases and Pests — 

Danger of Harmful D.D.T. Residue on 

Vegetable Crops 58, 166 
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